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^H£  readers  of  Good  Company  were 
41  promieed  an  account  of  Spaniard's 
In  J  Cave  on  Nipple-Top  mountain  in  the 

J  Adirondacks,  if  such  a  cave  exists  and 
could  be  found.  There  is  none  but  negatire 
evidence  that  this  is  a  mere  cave  of  the  im- 
agination, the  void  fancy  of  a  vacant  hour ; 
bat  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  present 
the  negative  testimony  of  a  fruitless  expedi- 
tion in  search  of  it,  made  last  Summer.  I 
beg  leave  to  offer  this  in  the  simple  language 
befitting  all  sincere  exploits  of  a  geograph- 
ical character. 

The  summit  of  Nipple-Top  mountain  has 
been  trodden  by  few  white  men  of  good 
character;  it  is  in  the  heart  of  a  hirsute 
wilderness ;  it  is  itself  a  rough  and  unsocial 
pile  of  granite  nearly  five  thousand  feet 
high,  bristling  with  a  stunted  and  unpleas* 
ant  growth  of  firs  and  balsams,  and  there  is 
no  earthly  reason  why  a  person  should  go 
there.  Therefore  we  went.  In  the  party  of 
three  there  was  of  course  a  chaplain.  The 
guide  was  Old  Mountain  Phelps,  who  had 
made  the  ascent  once  before,  but  not  from 
the  north-west  side,  the  direction  from  which 
we  approached  it.  The  enthusiasm  of  this 
philosopher  has  grown  with  his  years,  and 
outlived  his  endurance ;  we  carried  our  own 
knapsacks  and  supplies,  therefore,  and  drew 
upon  him  for  nothing  but  moral  reflections 
and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  wilderness. 
Our  first  day's  route  was  through  the  Gill 
brook  woods  and  up  one  of  its  branches  to 
the  head  of  Caribou  Pass,  which  separates 
Nipple-Top  from  Colvin. 


It  was  about  the  first  of  September ;  no 
rain  had  fallen  for  several  weeks  and  this 
heart  of  the  forest  was  as  dry  as  tinder ;  a 
lighted  match  dropped  anywhere  would  start 
a  conflagration.  This  dryness  has  its  ad- 
vantages;  the  walking  is  improved;  the 
long  heat  has  expressed  all  the  spicy  odors 
of  the  cedurs  and  balsams,  and  the  woods 
are  filled  with  a  soothing  fragrance;  the 
waters  of  the  streams  though  scant  and 
clear  are  cold  as  ice;  the  common  forest 
chill  is  gone  from  the  air.  The  afternoon 
was  bright;  there  was  a  feeling  of  exulta- 
tion and  adventure  in  stepping  off  into  the 
open  but  pathless  forest;  the  great  stems  of 
deciduous  trees  were  mottled  with  patches 
of  sunlight,  which  brought  out  upon  the  va- 
riegated barks  and  mosses  of  the  old  trunks 
a  thousand  shifting  hues.  There  is  nothing 
like  a  primeval  wood  for  color  on  a  sunny 
day.  The  shades  of  green  and  brown  are 
infinite ;  the  dull  red  of  the  hemlock  bark 
glows  in  the  sun,  the  russet  of  the  change 
ing  moose-bush  becomes  brilliant ;  there  are 
sUvery  openings  here  and  there ;  and  every- 
where the  columns  rise  up  to  the  canopy  of 
tender  green  which  supports  the  intense  blue 
sky  and  holds  up  a  part  of  it  from  falling 
through  in  fragments  to  the  floor  oi  the  for- 
est Decorators  can  learn  here  how  nature 
dares  to  put  blue  and  green  in  jjuxtaposition ; 
she  has  evidently  the  secret  of  harmonizing 
all  the  colors. 

The  way,  as  we  ascended,  was  not  all 
through  open  woods;  dense  masses  of  firs 
were  encountered,  jaggM  spurs  were  to  be 
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crossed,  and  the  going  became  at  length  so 
slow  and  toilsome  that  we  took  to  the  rocky 
bed  of  a  stream,  where  bowlders  and  flumes 
and  cascades  offered  us  sufficient  variety. 
The  deeper  we  penetrated  the  greater  the 
sense  of  savageness  and  solitude ;  in  the  si- 
lence of  these  hidden  places  one  seems  to 
approach  the  beginning  of  things.  We 
emerged  from  the  defile  into  an  open  basin, 
formed  by  the  curved  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  stood  silent  before  a  waterfall  coming 
down  out  of  the  sky  in  the  center  of  the 
curve.  I  do  not  know  anything  exactly 
like  this  fall,  which  some  poetical  explorer 
has  named  the  Fairy-Ladder  Falls.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  a  height  of  something  like  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  the  water  falls 
obliquely  across  the  face  of  the  cliff  from 
left  to  right  in  short  steps,  which  in  the 
moonlight  might  seem  like  a  veritable  ladder 
for  fairies.  Our  i mpression  of  its  height  was 
confirmed  by  climbing  the  very  steep  slope 
at  its  side  some  three  or  four  hundred  feet. 
At  the  top  we  found  the  stream  flowing 
over  a  broad  bed  of  rock,  like  a  street  in  the 
wilderness,  slanting  up  still  towards  the  sky, 
and  bonlered  by  low  firs  and  balsams  and 
bowlders  completely  covered  with  moss.  It 
was  above  the  world  and  open  to  the  sky. 

On  account  of  the  tindery  condition  of 
the  woods  we  made  our  fire  on  the  natural 
pavement,  and  selected  a  smooth  place  for 
our  bed  near  by  on  the  flat  rock,  with  a  pool 
of  limpid  water  at  the  foot  This  granite 
couch  we  covered  with  the  dry  and  springy 
moss,  which  we  stripped  off  in  heavy  fleeces 
a  foot  thick  from  the  bowlders.  First,  how- 
ever, we  fed  upon  the  fruit  that  was  offered 
us.  Over  these  hills  of  moss  ran  an  exqui- 
site vine  with  a  tiny,  ovate,  green  leaf,  bear- 
ing small,  delicate  berries,  oblong  and  white 
as  wax,  having  a  faint  flavor  of  wintergreen 
and  the  slightest  acid  taste,  the  very  essence 
of  the  wilderness ;  fairy  food  no  doubt,  and 
too  refined  for  palates  accustomed  to  coarser 
viands.  There  must  exist  somewhere  sin- 
less women  who  could  eat  these  berries  with- 
out being  reminded  of  the  lost  purity  and 
delicacy  of  the  primeval  senses.  Every  year 
I  doubt  not  this  stainless  berry  ripens  here 
and  is  unplucked  by  any  knight  of  the  Holy 
Grail  who  is  worthy  to  eat  it,  and  keeps 


alive,  in  the  prodigality  of  nature,  the  tra- 
dition of  the  unperverted  conditions  of  taste 
before  the  falL  We  ate  these  berries  I  am 
bound  to  say  with  a  sense  of  guilty  enjoy- 
ment, as  if  they  had  been  a  sort  of  shew 
bread  of  the  wilderness,  though  I  cannot  an- 
swer for  the  chaplain,  who  is  by  virtue  of 
his  office  a  little  nearer  to  these  mysteries  of 
nature  than  I.  This  plant  belongs  to  the 
heath  family  and  is  first  cousin  to  the  blue- 
berry and  cranberry.  It  is  commonly  called 
the  creeping  snow-berry,  but  I  like  better 
its  official  title  of  chiogenei — the  snow-bom. 

Our  mossy  resting  place  was  named  the 
Bridal  Chamber  Camp,  in.  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  hour,  after  darkness  fell  upon  the  woods 
and  the  stars  came  out  We  were  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet  above  the  common 
world.  We  lay,  as  it  were,  on  a  shelf  in  the 
sky,  with  a  basin  of  illimitable  forests  below 
us  and  dim  mountain  passes  in  the  far  ho- 
rizon. 

And  as  we  lay  there  courting  sleep  which 
the  blinking  stars  refused  to  shower  down, 
our  philojiopher  discoursed  to  us  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  fire,  which  he  holds,  with  the  an- 
cients, to  be  an  independent  element  that 
comes  and  goes  in  a  mysterious  manner,  as 
we  see  fiame  spring  up  and  vanish,  and  is 
in  some  way  vital  and  indestructible,  and 
has  a  mysterious  relation  to  the  source  of 
all  things.  <'That  fiame,"  he  says,  '*yoa 
have  put  out,  but  where  haa  it  gone  ?  "  We 
could  not  say,  nor  whether  it  is  anything 
like  the  spirit  of  a  man  which  is  heie  for  » 
little  hour  and  then  vanishes  away.  Our 
own  philosophy  of  the  correlation  of  forces 
found  no  sort  of  favor  at  that  elevation,  and 
we  went  to  sleep  leaving  the  principle  of 
fire  in  the  apostolic  category  of  ^  any  other 
creature." 

At  daylight  we  were  astir,  and  having 
pressed  the  principle  of  fire  into  our  service 
to  make  a  pot  of  tea  we  carefully  extin- 
guished it  or  sent  it  into  another  place,  and 
addressed  ourselves  to  the  climb  of  some- 
thing over  two  thousand  feet.  The  arduous 
labor  of  scaling  an  Alpine  peak  has  a  com- 
pensating glory,  but  the  dead  lift  of  our 
bodies  up  Nipple-Top  had  no  stimulus  of 
this  sort  It  is  simply  hard  work,  for  which 
the  strained  muscles  only  get  the  approba- 
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tion  of  the  individual  conscienee  that  driyes 
them  to  the  task.  The  pleasure  of  such  an 
aaoent  is  difficult  to  explain  on  the  spot,  and 
I  suspect  consists  not  so  much  in  positive 
enjoyment  as  in  the  delight  the  mind  expe- 
riences in  tyrannizing  over  the  body.  I  do 
not  object  to  the  elevation  of  this  mountain, 
nor  to  the  uncommonly  steep  grade  by 
which  it  attains  it,  but  only  to  the  other 
obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  climber. 
All  the  slopes  of  Nipple-Top  are  hirsute  and 
jagged  to  the  last  degree.  Granite  ledges 
interpose;  granite  bowlders  seem  to  have 
been  dumped  over  the  sides  with  no  more 
attempt  at  arrangement  than  in  a  rip-rap 
wall ;  the  slashes  and  windfalls  of  a  century 
preMnt  here  and  there  an  almost  impenetra- 
ble ekevalier  de$  (trhres;  and  the  steep  sides 
bristle  with  a  mass  of  thick  balsams,  with 
dead,  protruding  spikes,  aa  unyielding  as 
iron  stakes.  The  mountain  has  liad  its  own 
way  forever  and  is  as  untamed  as  a  wolf ;  or 
raUier  the  elements,  the  frightful  tempests, 
the  frosts,  the  heavy  snows,  the  coaxing  sun 
and  the  aralanches  have  had  their  way  wiih 
it  until  its  surface  is  in  hopeless  confusion. 
We  made  our  way  very  slowly,  and  it  was 
ten  o'clock  before  we  reached  what  appeared 
to  be  the  summit,  a  ridge  deeply  covered 
with  mosa,  low  balsams  and  blue-berry 
bushes. 

I  say  appeared  to  be,  for  we  stood  in  thick 
fog  or  in  the  heart  of  clouds  which  limited 
our  dim  view  to  a  radius  of  twenty  feet.  It 
was  a  warm  and  eheerful  fog,  stirred  by  lit- 
tle wind,  but  moving,  shifting  and  boiling 
as  by  its  own  volatile  nature,  rolling  up  black 
from  below  and  dancing  in  silvery  splendor 
overhead.  As  a  fog  it  could  not  have  been 
improved ;  as  a  medium  for  viewing  the  land- 
scape it  was  a  failure,  and  we  laid  down 
upon  the  Sybarite  couch  of  moss,  as  in  a 
Russian  bath,  to  await  revelations. 

We  waited  two  hours  without  change,  ex- 
cept an  occasional  hopeful  lightness  in  the 
fog  above,  and  at  last  the  appearance  for  a 
moment  of  the  spectral  sun.  Only  for  an  in- 
stant was  this  luminous  promise  vouchsafed. 
But  we  watched  in  intense  excitement. 
There  it  was  again,  and  this  time  the  fog 
was  so  thin  overhead  that  we  caught  sight 
of  a  patch  of  blue  sky  a  yard  square,  across 


whidi  the  curtain  was  instantly  drawn.  A 
little  wind  was  stirring,  and  the  fog  boiled 
up  from  the  valley  caldrons  thicker  than 
ever.  But  the  spell  was  broken.  In  a  mo- 
ment more,  old  Phelps  was  shouting  **  The 
sun  I "  and  before  we  could  gain  our  feet 
there  was  a  patch  of  sky  overhead  as  big  as 
a  farm.  **  See !  quick.*'  The  old  man  was 
dancing  like  a  lunatic.  There  was  a  rift  in 
the  vapor  at  our  feet,  down,  down,  three 
thousand  feet  into  the  forent  abyss,  and  lo  1 
lifting  out  of  it  yonder  tawny  side  of 
Dix-~the  vision  of  a  second,  snatched  away 
in  the  rolling  fog.  The  play  had  just  be- 
gun. Before  we  could  turn,  there  was  the 
gorge  of  Caribou  Pass,  savage  and  dark, 
visible  to  the  bottom.  The  opening  shut 
as  suddenly,  and  then,  looking  over  the 
clouds,  miles  away  we  saw  the  peaceful 
farms  of  the  Au  Sable  valley,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment more  the  plateau  of  North  Elba  and 
the  sentinel  mountains  about  the  grave  of 
John  Brown.  These  glimpses  were  as  fleet- 
ing as  thought,  and  instantly  we  were  again 
isolated  in  the  sea  of  mist.  The  expecta- 
tion of  these  sudden  strokes  of  sublimity 
kept  us  exulUngly  on  the  alert,  and  yet  it 
was  a  blow  of  surprise  when  the  curtain 
was  swiftly  withdrawn  on  the  west,  and  the 
long  ridge  of  Colvin,  seemingly  within  a 
stone's  throw,  heaved  up  like  an  island  out 
of  the  ocean,  and  was  the  next  moment  en- 
gulfed. We  waited  longer  for  Dix  to  show 
its  shapely  peak  and  its  glistening  sides  of 
rock  gashed  by  avalanches.  The  fantastic 
clouds,  torn  and  streaming,  hurried  up  from 
the  south  in  haste  as  if  to  a  witch's  rendez- 
vous, hiding  and  disclosing  the  great  sum- 
mit in  their  flight.  The  mist  boiled  up 
from  the  valley,  whirled  over  the  summit 
where  we  stood  and  plunged  again  into  the 
depths.  Objects  were  forming  and  disap- 
pearing, shifting  and  dancing,  now  in  sun 
and  now  gone  in  fog,  and  in  the  elemental 
whirl  we  felt  that  we  were  '*  assisting "  in 
an  original  process  of  creation.  The  sun 
strove,  and  his  very  striring  called  up  new 
vapors ;  the  wind  rent  away  the  clouds  and 
brought  new  masses  to  surge  about  us,  and 
the  spectacle  to  right  and  left,  above  and 
below,  changed  with  incredible  swiftness. 
Such  glory  of  abyss  and  summit,  of  color 
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and  form  and  transformation  is  seldom 
granted  to  mortal  eyes.  For  an  honr  we 
watclied  it  until  our  vafft  mountain  was  re- 
▼ealed  in  all  its 'bulk,  its  long  spurs,  its 
abysses  and  its  saTagery,  and  the  great  ba- 
sins of  wilderness  with  their  shining  lakes^ 
and  the  giant  peaks  of  the  region  were  one 
by  one  disclosed,  and  hidden  and  again 
tranquil  in  the  sunshine. 

Where  was  the  cave  ?  There  was  ample 
surface  in  which  to  look  for  it.  If  we  could 
have  flitted  about,  like  the  hawks  that  came 
circling  round,  oyer  the  steep  slopes,  the  long 
spurs,  the  jagged  precipices,  I  have  no  doubt 
we  should  have  found  it  But  moving 
about  on  this  mountain  is  not  a  holiday  pas- 
time, and  we  were  chiefly  anxious  to  dis- 
cover a  practicable  mode  of  descent  into 
the  great  wilderness  basin  on  the  south 
which  we  must  traverse  that  afternoon  be- 
fore reaching  the  hospitable  shanty  on  Mud 
Pond.  It  was  enough  for  us  to  have  discov- 
ered the  general  whereabouts  of  the  Spanish 
Cave,  and  we  left  the  fixing  of  its  exact 
position  to  future  explorers. 

The  spur  we  chose  for  oar  escape  looked 
smooth  in  the  distance,  but  we  found  it 
bristling  with  obstructions,  dead  balsams 
set  thickly  together,  slashes  of  fallen  timber 
and  every  manner  of  woody  chaos;  and 
when  at  length  we  swung  and  tumbled  off 
the  ledge  to  the  general  slope  we  exchanged 
only  for  more  disagreeable  going.  The  slope 
for  a  couple  of  thousand  feet  was  steep 
enough,  but  it  was  formed  of  granite  rocks 
all  moss-covered,  so  that  the  footing  could 
not  be  determined,  and  at  short  intervals  we 
nearly  went  out  of  sight  in  holes  under  the 
treacherous  carpeting.  Add  to  this  that  stems 
of  great  trees  were  laid  longitudinally  and 
transversely  and  criss-cross  over  and  among 
the  rocks,  and  the  reader  can  see  that  a 
good  deal  of  work  needs  to  be  done  to  make 
this  a  practicable  highway  for  anything  but 
a  squirrel. 

We  had  had  no  water  since  our  daylight 
breakfast ;  our  lunch  on  the  mountain  had 
been  moistened  only  by  the  fog.  Our  thirst 
began  to  be  that  of  Tantalus,  because  we 
could  hear  the  water  running  deep  down 
among  the  rocks  but  we  could  not  come  at 
it     The   imagination    drank   the    living 


stream,  and  we  realized  anew  what  delusive 
food  the  imagination  furnishes  in  an  actual 
strait.  A  good  deal  of  the  crime  of  this 
world,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  direct  result 
of  the  unlicensed  play  of  the  imagination  in 
adverse  circumstances.  This  reflection  had 
nothing  to  do  with  our  actual  situation,  for 
we  added  to  our  imagination  patience,  and 
to  our  patience  long-suffering,  and  probably 
all  the  Christian  virtues  would  have  been 
developed  in  us  if  the  descent  had  been  long 
enough.  Before  we  reached  the  bottom  of 
Caribou  Pass  the  water  burst  out  from  the 
rocks  in  a  clear  stream  that  was  as  cold  as 
ice.  Sitortly  after,  we  struck  the  roaring 
brook  that  issues  from  the  Pass  to  the  south. 
It  IS  a  stream  full  of  character,  not  navi- 
gable even  for  trout  in  the  upper  part,  but 
a  succession  of  falls,  cascades,  flumes  and 
pools  that  would  delight  an  artist  It  is 
not  an  easy  bed  for  anything  except  water 
to  descend,  and  before  we  reached  the  level 
reaches,  where  the  stream  flows  with  a  mur- 
murous noise  through  open  woods,  one  of 
our  party  began  to  show  signs  of  exhaus- 
tion. 

This  was  old  Phelps,  whose  appetite  had 
failed  the  day  before — ^his  imagination 
being  in  better  working  order  than  his 
stomach ;  he  had  eaten  little  that  day,  and 
his  legs  became  so  groggy  that  he  was 
obliged  to  rest  at  short  intervals.  Here  was  a 
situation  1  The  afternoon  was  wearing  away. 
We  had  six  or  seven  miles  of  unknown  wil- 
derness to  traverse,  a  portion  of  it  swampy, 
in  which  a  progress  of  more  than  a  mile  an 
hour  is  difficult,  and  the  condition  of  the 
guide  compelled  even  a  slower  march.  What 
should  we  do  in  that  lonesome  solitude  if 
the  guide  became  disabled  ?  We  could  n't 
cany  him  out ;  could  we  flnd  our  own  way 
out  to  get  assistance?  The  guide  himself 
had  never  been  there  before,  and  although 
he  knew  the  general  direction  of  our  point 
of  egress,  and  was  entirely  adequate  to  ex« 
tricate  himself  from  any  position  in  the 
woods,  his  knowledge  was  of  that  occult 
sort  possessed  by  woodsmen  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  communicate.  Our  object  was 
to  strike  a  trail  that  led  from  the  Au  Sable 
Pond,  the  other  side  of  the  Mountain  range, 
to  an- inlet  on  Mud  Pond.    We  knew  that 
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if  w«traYeled  BoaUi-westwajrd  far  enough 
we  muBt  strike  that  trail,  but  how  far?  No 
one  oould  tell.  If  we  reached  that  trail  and 
foand  a  boat  at  the  inlet,  there  would  be 
only  a  row  of  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  house 
at  the  foot  of  the  lake.  If  no  boat  was 
there,  then  we  must  circle  the  lake  three  or 
four  miles  further  through  a  cedar  swamp, 
with  no  trail  in  particular.  The  prospect 
was  not  pleasing.  We  were  short  of  sup- 
plies, for  we  had  not  expected  to  pass  that 
night  in  the  woods.  The  pleasure  of  the 
excursion  began  to  derelop  itself. 

We  stumbled  on  in  the  general  direction 
marked  out,  through  a  forest  that  l^gan  to 
seem  endless,  as  hour  after  hour  passed,  com- 
pelled as  we  were  to  make  long  detours  over 
the  ridges  of  the  foot  hills  to  aroid  the  swamp, 
which  sent  out  from  the  border  of  the  lake 
long  tongues  into  the  firm  ground.  The 
guide  became  more  ill  at  eyery  step  and 
needed  frequent  halts  and  long  rests.  Food 
he  could  not  eat,  and  tea,  water,  and  even 
brandy  he  rejected.  Again  and  again  the 
old  philosopher,  enfeebled  by  excessive  exer- 
tion and  illness,  would  collapse  in  a  heap 
on  the  graund,  an  almost  comical  picture  of 
despair,  awhile  we  sux>d  and  waited  the 
waning  of  the  day,  and  peered  forwaid  in 
▼ainfor  any  sign  of  an  open  country.  At 
every  brook  wd  encountered  we  suggested  a 
halt  for  the  night,  while  it  was  still  light 
enough  to  select  a  camping  place,  but  the 
plucky  old  man  wouldn't  hear  of  it;  the 
trail  might  be  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
ahead ;  and  we  crawled  on  again  at  a  snail's 
pace.  Hie  honor  as  a  guide  seemed  to  be  at 
stake,  and,  besides,  he  confessed  to  a  notion 
that  his  end  was  near,  and  he  di4n't  want 
to  die  like  a  dog  in  the  woods.  And  yet  if 
this  was  his  last  journey,  it  seemed  not  an 
inappropriate  ending  for  the  old  woodsman 
to  lie  down  and  give  up  the  ghost  in  the 
midst  of  the  untamed  forest  and  the  solemn 
silences  he  felt  most  at  home  in.  There  is  a 
popular  theory,  held  by  civilians,  that  a 
soldier  likes  to  die  in  battle.  I  suppose  it 
is  as  true  that  a  woodsman  would  like  to 
**pass  in  his  chips" — ^the  figure  seems  to 
be  inevitable — struck  down  by  illness  and 
exposure,  in  the  forest  solitude,  with  heaven 
in  sight  and  a  tree  root  for  his  pillow. 


The  guide  seemed  really  to  fear  that  if  we 
did  not  get  out  of  the  woods  that  night  he 
would  never  go  out,  and  yielding  to  his 
dogged  resolution  we  kepton  in  search  of  the 
trail,  although  the  gathering  of  dusk  over- 
the  ground  warned  us  that  we  might  easily 
cross  the  trail  without  recognizing  it  We 
were  traveling  by  the  light  in  the  upper  sky 
and  by  the  forms  of  the  tree  stems,  which 
every  moment  grew  dimmer.  At  last  the 
end  came.  We  had  just  felt  our  way  over 
what  seemed  to  be  a  little  run  of  water  when 
the  old  man  sunk  down,  remarking, "  I  might 
as  well  die  here  as  anywhere,"  and  was  silent. 

Suddenly  night  fell  like  a  blanket  on  us. 
We  could  neither  see  the  guide  nor  each 
other.  We  became  at  once  conscious  that 
miles  of  night  on  all  sides  shut  us  in.  The 
sky  was  clouded  over ;  there  was  n't  a  gleam 
of  light  to  show  us  where  to  step.  Our  first 
thought  was  to  build  afire,  which  would 
drive  back  the  thick  darkness  into  the  woods, 
and  boil  some  water  for  our  tea.  But  it 
was  too  dark  to  use  the  ax.  We  scooped 
together  leaves  and  twigs  to  make  a  blaze 
and  as  this  failed  such  dead  sticks  as  we 
could  find  by  groping  about.  The  fire  was 
only  a  temporary  affair,  but  it  sufficed  to 
boil  a  can  of  water.  The  water  we  obtained 
by  feeling  about  the  stones  of  the  little  run 
for  an  opening  big  enough  to  dip  our  cup 
in.  The  supper  to  be  prepared  was  fortu- 
nately simple.  It  consisted  of  a  decoction 
of  tea  and  other  leaves  which  had  got  into 
the  pail  and  a  part  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  A 
loaf  of  bread  which  has  been  carried  in  a 
knapsack  for  a  couple  of  days,  bruised  and 
handled  and  hacked  at  with  a  hunting  knife, 
becomes  an  uninteresting  object.  But  we 
ate  of  it  with  thankfulness,  washed  it  down 
with  hot  fiuid,  and  bitterly  thought  of  the 
morrow.  Would  our  old  friend  survive  the 
night?  Would  he  be  in  any  condition  to 
travel  in  the  morning?  How  were  we  to 
get  out  with  him  or  without  him  ? 

The  old  man  lay  silent  in  the  bushes  out 
of  sight,  and  desired  only  to  be  let  alone. 
We  tried  to  tempt  him  with  the  offer  of  a 
piece  of  toast ;  it  wss  no  temptation.  Tea 
we  thought  would  revive  him ;  he  refused  it. 
A  drink  of  brandy  would  certainly  quicken 
his  life ;  he  could  n't  touch  it.    We  were  at 
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the  end  of  our  resources.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  if  he  were  at  home  and  could  get 
a  bit  of  fried  bacon  or  a  piece  of  pie  he 
should  be  all  right.  We  knew  no  more  how 
to  doctor  him  than  if  he  had  been  a  sick 
bear.  He  withdrew  within  himself,  rolled 
himself  up,  so  to  speak,  in  his  primitive  hab- 
its, and  waited  for  the  healing  power  of  nat- 
ure. Before  our  feeble  fire  disappeared,  we 
smoothed  a  level  place  near  it  for  Phelps  to 
lie  on  and  got  him  over  to  it.  But  it  did  n't 
suit,  it  was  too  open.  In  fact,  at  the  moment 
some  drops  of  rain  fell.  Rain  was  quite  out- 
side of  our  program  for  the  night  But 
the  guide  had  an  instinct  about  it,  and  while 
we  were  groping  about  some  yards  distant 
for  a  place  where  we  could  lie  down,  he 
crawled  away  into  the  darkness,  and  curled 
himself  up  amid  the  roots  of  a  gigantic  pine, 
very  much  as  a  bear  would  do,  I  suppose,  with 
his  back  agaiustthe  trunk,  and  there  passed 
the  night  comparatively  di7  and  comfort- 
able ;  but  of  this  we  knew  nothing  till  morn- 
ing, and  had  to  trust  to  the  assurance  of  a 
voice  out  of  the  darkness  that  he  was  all 
right. 

Our  own  bed  where  we  spread  our  blank- 
ets was  excellent  in  one  respect ;  there  was 
no  danger  of  tumbling  out  of  it.  At  first 
the  rain  pattered  gently  on  the  leaves  over- 
head, and  we  congratulated  ourselves  on  the 
snugness  of  our  situation.  There  was  some- 
thing cheerful  about  this  free  life.  We 
contrasted  our  condition  with  that  of  tired 
invalids  who  were  tossing  on  downy  beds 
and  wooing  sleep  in  vain.  Nothing  was  so 
wholesome  and  invigorating  as  this  bivouac 
in  the  forest.  But,  somehow,  sleep  did  not 
come.  The  rain  had  ceased  to  patter,  and 
began  to  fall  with  a  steady  determination,  a 
sort  of  soak,  soak,  all  about  us.  In  fact  it 
roared  on  the  rubber  blanket,  and  beat  in 
our  faces.  The  wind  began  to  stir  a  little 
and  there  was  a  moaning  on  high.  Not  con- 
tented with  dripping,  the  raip  was  driven 
into  our  faces.  Another  suspicious  circum. 
stance  was  noticed.  Little  rills  of  water  got 
established  along  the  sides  under  the  blank- 
ets, cold,  undeniable  streams,  that  interfered 
with  .drowsiness.  Fools  of  water  settled  on 
the  bed,  and  the  chaplain  had  a  habit  of 
moving  suddenly  and  letting  a  quart  or  two 


inside  and  down  my  neck.  It  began  to  be 
evident  that  we  and  our  bed  were  probably 
the  wettest  objects  in  the  woods.  The  rub- 
ber was  an  excellent  catch-all.  There  was 
no  trouble  about  ventilation,  but  we  found 
that  we  had  established  our  quarters  without 
any  provision  for  drainage.  There  was  not 
exactly  a  wild  tempest  abroad,  but  there  was 
a  degree  of  liveliness  in  the  thrashing  limbs 
and  the  creaking  of  the  tree  branches  which 
rubbed  against  each  other ;  and  the  pouring 
rain  increased  in  volume  and  power  of  pen- 
etration. Sleep  was  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion with  so  much  to  distract  our  attention. 
In  fine,  our  misery  became  so  perfect  that  we 
both  broke  out  into  loud  and  sarcastic  laugh- 
ter over  the  absurdity  of  our  situation.  We 
had  subjected  ourselves  to  all  this  forloiii- 
ness  simply  for  pleasure!  Whether  old 
Phelps  was  still  in  existence  we  couldn't 
tell;  we  could  get  no  response  from  him. 
With  daylight,  if  he  continued  ill  and  could 
not  move,  our  situation  would  be  little  im- 
proved. Our  supplies  were  gone,  we  lay  in 
a  pond,  a  deluge  of  water  was  pouring  down 
on  us.  This  was  summer  recreation.  The 
whole  thing  was  so  excessively  absurd,  that 
we  laughed  again,  louder  than  ever.  We 
had  plenty  of  this  sort  of  amusement 

Suddenly  through  the  night  we  heard  a 
sort  of  reply  that  started  us  bolt  upright 
This  was  a  prolonged  squawk.  It  was  like 
the  voice  of  no  beast  or  bird  with  which  we 
were  familiar.  At  first  it  was  distant,  but 
it  rapidly  approached,  tearing  through  the 
night  and  apparently  through  the  tree  tops, 
like  the  harsh  cry  of  a  web-footed  bird  with 
a  snarl  in  it ;  in  fact,  as  I  said,  a  squawk. 
It  came  close  to  us,  and  then  turned,  and  as 
rapidly  as  it  came  fled  away  through  the  for- 
est, and  we  lost  the  unearthly  noise  far  up  the 
mountain  slope. 

"  What  was  tkatf  Phelps  ?  "  we  cried  out 
But  no  response  came;  and  we  wondered 
if  his  spirit  had  been  rent  away,  or  if  some 
evil  genius  had  sought,  and  then,  baffled  by 
his  serene  and  philosophic  spirit,  had  shot 
off  into  the  void  in  rage  and  diaappointment 

The  night  had  no  other  adventure.  The 
moon  at  length  coming  up  behind  the  clouds 
lent  a  spectral  aspect  to  the  forest,  and  de- 
ceived us  for  a  time  into  the  notion  that 
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day  was  at  hand ;  but  the  rain  never  ceased, 
and  we  lay  wishful  and  waiting,  with  no 
item  of  solid  misery  wanting  that  we  could 
conceive. 

Day  was  slow  a-coming  and  did  'nt  amount 
to  much  when  it  came,  so  heavy  were  the 
clouds ;  but  the  rain  slackened.  We  crawled 
out  of  our  water-cure  "  pack,"  and  sought 
the  guide.  To  our  infinite  relief  he  an- 
nounced himself  not  only  alive  but  in  a  go- 
ing condition.  I  looked  at  my  watch.  It 
had  stoi^d  at  five  o'clock.  I  poured  the 
water  out  of  it  and  shook  it,  but  not  being 
constructed  on  the  hydraulic  principle  it 
refused  to  go.  Some  hours  later  we  en- 
countered a  huntsman  from  whom  I  pro- 
cured some  gun-grease;  with  this  I  filled 
the  watch  and  heated  it  in  by  the  fire.  This 
is  a  most  effectual  way  of  treating  a  delicate 
Genevan  time-piece. 

The  light  disclosed  fully  the  suspected 
fact  that  our  bed  had  been  made  in  a  slight 
depression ;  the  under  rubber  blanket  spread 
in  tills  had  prevented  the  rain  from  soaking 
into  the  ground,  and  we  had  been  lying  in 
what  was  in  fact  a  well-contrived  bath-tub. 
While  old  Phelps  was  pulling  himself  to- 
gether, and  we  were  wringing  some  gallons 
of  water  out  of  our  blankets,  we  questioned 
the  old  man  about  the  '<  squawk,"  and  what 
bird  was  possessed  of  such  a  voice.  It  was 
not  a  bird  at  all,  he  said,  but  a  cat,  the 
black-cat  of  the  woods,  larger  than  the  do- 
mestic animal  and  an  ugly  customer,  who 
is  fond  of  fish,  and  carries  a  pelt  that  is 
worth  two  or  three  dollars  in  the  market. 
Occasionally  he  blunders  into  a  sable  trap, 
and  he  is  altogether  hateful  in  his  ways,  and 
has  the  most  uncultivated  voice  that  is  heard 
in  the  woods.  We  shall  remember  him  as 
one  of  the  least  pleasant  phantoms  of  that 
cheerful  night  when  we  lay  in  the  storm, 
fearing  any  moment  the  advent  to  one  of  us 
of  the  grimmest  messenger. 

We  rolled  up  and  shouldered  our  wet  be- 
longings, and  before  the  shades  had  yet 
lifted  from  the  saturated  bushes  pursued 
our  march.  It  was  a  relief  to  be  again  in 
motion,  although  our  progress  was  slow  and 
it  was  a  question  every  rod  whether  the 
guide  could  go  on.  We  had  the  day  before 
us,  but  if  we  did  not  find  a  boat  at  the  inlet 


a  day  might  not  suffice,  in  the  weak  condi- 
tion of  the  guide,  to  extricate  ns  from  our 
ridiculous  position.  There  was  nothing 
heroic  in  it,  we  had  no  object,  it  was  merely, 
as  it  must  appear  by  this  time,  a  pleasure 
excursion,  and  we  might  be  lost  or  perish  in 
it  without  reward  and  with  little  sympathy. 
We  had  something  like  an  hour  and  a  half 
of  stumbling  through  the  swamp,  when  sud- 
denly we  stood  in  the  little  trail  I  Slight  as 
it  was,  it  appeared  to  us  a  very  Broadway  to 
Paradise,  if  broad  ways  ever  lead  thither. 
Phelps  hailed  it  and  sank  down  in  it,  like 
one  reprieved  from  death.  But  the  boat? 
Leaving  him,  wcv  quickly  ran  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  down  to  the  inlet.  The  boat  was  there. 
Our  shout  to  the  guide  would  have  rousM 
him  out  of  a  death-slumber.  He  came  down 
the  trail  with  the  agility  of  an  aged  deer ; 
never  was  so  glad  a  sound  in  his  ear,  he 
said,  as  that  shout.  It  was  in  a  very  jubi- 
lant mood  that  we  emptied  the  boat  of 
water,  pushed  ofiE,  shipped  the  clumsy  oars 
and  bent  to  the  two-mile  row,  through  the 
black  waters  of  the  winding,  desolate  chan- 
nel, and  over  the  lake,  whose  dark  waves 
were  tossed  a  little  in  the  morning-  breeze. 
The  trunks  of  dead  trees  stand  about  this 
lake,  and  aU  its  shores  are  ragged  with 
ghastly  drift-wood ;  but  it  was  open  to  the 
sky,  and  although  the  heavy  clouds  still 
obscured  all  the  mountain  ranges  we  had  a 
sense  of  escape  and  freedom  that  almost 
made  the  melancholy  scene  lovely. 

How  lightly  past  hardship  sits  upon  us  I 
All  the  misery  of  the  night  vanished,  as  if 
it  had  not  been,  in  the  shelter  of  the  log 
cabin  at  Mud  Pond,  with  dry  clothes,  that 
fitted  us  as  the  skin  of  the  bear  fits  him  in 
the  spring,  a  noble  breakfast,  a  toasting 
fire,  solicitude  about  our  comfort,  judicious 
sympathy  with  our  suffering  and  willingness 
to  hear  the  now  growing  tale  of  our  adven- 
ture. Then  came,  in  a  day  of  absolute 
idleness,  while  the  showers  came  and  went, 
and  the  mountains  appeared  and  disap- 
peared in  sun  and  storm,  that  perfect  phys- 
ical enjoyment  which  consists  in  a  feeling 
of  strength  without  any  inclination  to  use 
it,  and  in  a  delicious  languor  which  is  too 
enjoyable  to  be  surrendered' to  sleep. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
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PEOPLE  who  do  not  get  pratty  weU 
acquainted  after  beings  shut  up  togeth- 
er for  three  weeks  in  the  cabin  of  a 
sailing  ressel  must  be  set  down  as 
social  clams.  By  the  time  the  good  ship 
Moonbeam  from  San  Francisco  cast  anchor 
at  Hilo  we  passengers  felt  mors  intimate 
than  if  we  had  lived  next  door  neighbors 
ashore  for  ten  years.  Hilo,  as  the  intelli- 
gent reader  doubtless  resents  being  told,  is 
the  chief  port  of  Hawaii,  the  largest  of  the 
group  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  ship 
was  to  stop  there  three  days  before  com- 
pleting the  voyage  to  Honolulu,  and  a  few 
of  us  proposed  to  utilize  the  time  by  making 
a  flying  visit  to  the  active  volcano  of  Kil- 
auea,  thirty  miles  in  the  interior. 

Miss  Cutler,  the  belle  of  the  ship,  a  mia- 
sionary's  daughter  returning  to  Honolulu 
after  receiving  her  education  in  the  States, 
was  of  the  party,  the  captain's  wife  going 
along  as  her  cbaperone.  There  were  three 
gentlemen  of  us,  first  of  whom,  because  he 
was  rather  the  completest  gentleman  in  the 
ship's  company,  I  mention  Nunanu  Kotu,  a 
native  of  one  of  the  remoter  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  who  after  being  sent  to  the  United 
States  to  be  educated  was  returning  to  labor 
as  a  missionary  among  his  race.  He  was 
physically  a  magnificent  fellow,  about  thirty- 
five  years  old,  with  a  dark-brown,  glossy  skin, 
Instrona,  melancholy  eyes,  and  a  sweet,  ever- 
ready  smile,  that  was  but  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  his  genial  and  affectionate  disposi- 
tion. Miller,  a  consamptive  who  had  come 
out  to  the  islands  in  hope  of  benefit  from  a 
climate  that  seems  to  agree  with  everybody 
but  the  natives,  was  another  of  us.  He  had 
seen  lots  of  queer  experience  and  had  proved 
very  entertaining  company  during  the  voy- 
age. One  of  the  old  passages  in  his  life  had 
been  an  experience  as  ventriloquist  in  a  trav- 
eling show,  and  he  had  often  amused  us  on 
shipboard  with  startling  illustrations  of  his 
gift.  Finally  is  to  be  mentioned  the  writer,  a 
mere  tourist  person,  drawn  to  these  remote 
regions  by  a  desire  dating  from  the  perusal 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  to  behold  a  genuine 
Polynesian  Island,  ere  yet  its  primitive  peo- 


ple should  have  sooeumbed  in  the  effort  to 
grapple  with  the  philosophy  of  clothes  and 
all  that  it  implies. 

Eight  hours  of  horseback  ridfng  broo^ 
us  to  the  edge  of  the  crater  of  Kilanea,  a 
pot  three  miles  around  with  sides  of  inky 
rock  seven  hundred  feet  straight  down. 
The  sea  of  fire  a  mile  across  that  once 
surged  from  brim  to  brim  of  this  huge 
caldron  must  well-nigh  have  scorched  the 
stars  as  they  moved  over.  Reaching  the 
floor  of  the  crater  by  a  path  cut  in  the 
wall,  an  hour's  careful  walking  m  the  foot- 
steps of  our  guide  across  the  hot  and  honey- 
combed surface  brought  us  to  the  edge  of 
the  comparatively  small  pond  to  which  this 
fiery  sea  has  now  shrunk.  Through  a  quiv- 
ering film  of  heat  and  vapors  we  looked 
directly  down  upon  the  boiling  lava.  The 
surface  was  not  twenty  feet  below.  We 
could  have  jumped  in.  A  tremendous 
churning  sound  rose  from  it  and  the  brink 
on  which  we  stood  shook  with  correspond- 
ing vibrations.  The  boiling  was  most  furi- 
ous around  the  edges  of  the  liquid  mass, 
and  thero  the  lava  was  of  a  pink  iudescribar 
bly  lustrous.  The  crater  was  covered  with 
a  brownish  scum  which  continually  cracked 
in  all  directions,  showing  pink  streaks. 
Every  few  seconds,  now  here  now  there, 
oftenest  near  the  edges,  but  sometimes 
breaking  through  the  scum,  a  furious  bub- 
bling began,  and  presently  a  fountain 
sprang  twenty  feet  in  the  air.  Tlien  an- 
other and  another  would  leap  up,  till  several 
were  playing  at  once,  interlacing  their  glit- 
tering f^toons.  But  boiling  was  not  the 
only  motion  of  the  mass.  It  heaved  with- 
out ceasing  like  the  groundswell  after  a 
storm,  and  broke  on  the  sides  of  the  pit  in 
heavy  surges  with  the  noise  of  an  ocean 
surf  on  a  cavernous  shore.  And  as  it  broke 
it  threw  high  in  air  a  fiery  spray  which, 
borne  upward  by  the  heat  currents  and  con- 
gealed by  the  wind,  was  strewn  upon  the 
crust  around  the  top  in  silky,  brittle  fila- 
ments, called  in  Hawaiian  mythology  the 
hair  of  Pele,  the  volcano  goddess. 

Save  ejaculations,  none  of  us  had  anything 
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to  say  as  the  features  of  this  tremendous 
spectacle  burned  themselyes  in  fadeless  im- 
pressions upon  our  memories.  I  have  but  to 
dose  my  eyes  to  see  again  the  unutterable 
splendor  of  those  fountains,  and  surely  the 
last  sound  I  forget  will  be  the  weltering 
swash  of  those  breakers  of  fire  upon  their 
shores  of  withered  rock.  And  though  we 
did  not  speak  of  it  then,  I  afterwards  found 
that  mine  were  not  the  only  nerves  that  were 
all  the  while  shuddering  a  little  at  the 
thought  that  a  slight  and  not  at  all  impossi- 
ble crumbling  away  of  the  beetling  edge 
on  which  we  stood  might  plunge  us  in  that 
seething  perdition.  Not  much  avail  to  be  a 
swimmer  there  I  In  the  times  when  a  belief 
in  a  literal  lake  of  fire  reserved  for  sinners 
was  general,  he  must  have  been  a  hardened 
reprobate  whom  a  glance  into  the  red  mouth 
of  Kilauea  would  not  have  brought  to  his 
marrow-bones.  Directly  over  against  us 
three  basalt  pillars,  stained  red  and  green 
and  yellow  vnth  the  rising  gases,  overhung 
the  brink  of  the  pit  like  tutelary  divinities 
of  the  plaoe.  Their  uncouth  formlessness 
made  them  the  fitter  representatives  of  the 
inanimate  forces  of  nature,  whose  blind 
omnipotence  this  scene  so  horribly  illus- 
trated. 

The  guide  had  told  us  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  natives  on  visiting  the  volcano 
to  throw  in  votive  offerings  to  Pele,  who  can 
be  plainly  seen  by  the  eye  of  faith  bathing 
in  the  rosy  fountains  and  sporting  with  her 
nymphs  in  the  crimson  surf  along  the  shores. 
Moved  by  an  idolatrous  impulse,  a  previ- 
ously latent  inheritance  from  some  cave 
dwelling,  fetich-worshiping  ancestor,  I  took 
a  piece  of  gold  from  my  pocket  and  threw 
it  in.  It  fell  on  the  film  covering  the 
center  of  the  pit  and  for  a  moment  rested 
there.  Then,  as  if  the  volcano  felt  the 
irritation,  a  red  tongue  was  thrust  through 
and  greedily  lapped  up  the  coin,  while  in 
its  plaoe,  as  if  to  testify  the  goddess's  appre- 
ciation, a  fountain  burst  out  and  sent  up  a 
shower  of  glittering  blood  drope.  My  exam- 
ine ptoved  contagious.  A  shower  of  coins 
fell  into  the  pit.  Miss  Cutler,  missionaiy's 
daughter  though  she  was,  detached  a  brooch 
from  her  nedc  and  threw  it  after  our  offer- 
ings, while  her  face  was  aflame  with  the 


look  of  a  Pythoness.  The  reader  may  be- 
lieve me  or  not,  but  I  state  it  as  an  absolute 
fact  that  as  she  did  it  there  rose  from  the 
very  midst  of  one  of  the  fire-fountains  a  voice 
saying  ^  Pele  accepts." 

For  about  two  seconds  we  stood  dazed, 
confounded,  stupefied,  and  then  with  one 
accord  made  a  rush  at  the  grinning  ventrilo- 
quist, and  should  probably  have  thrown 
him  bodily  into  the  arms  of  the  awful  god- 
dess whose  majesty  he  had  blasphemed  had 
not  Kunanu,  who  alone  had  taken  no  part 
in  our  oblation,  diverted  us  by  a  loud  excla- 
mation. Looking  around  we  saw  our  native 
guide  ''  putting  it "  for  dear  life  across  the 
lava  field  for  home,  leaping  like  a  deer  from 
hillock  to  hillock.  Nor  did  he  so  much  as 
pause  to  look  around  in  response  to  our 
shouts.  And  considering  that  the  genuine- 
ness of  Pele's  voice  must  have  appeared  to 
him  beyond  question  his  panic  was  not 
really  at  all  astonishing. 

We  watched  him  till  he  disappeared  in  the 
distance  and  then  held  a  council  of  war.  It 
was  past  hoping  that  he  wotdd  sufiiciently 
recover  from  his  terror  to  come  back  for  us 
that  day,  and  to  think  of  trying  to  make  our 
own  way  back  across  the  floor  of  the  crater 
would  have  been  sheer  madness.  Solid  as 
it  looked  it  was  but  the  surface  of  a  quag- 
mire, in  crossing  which  a  step  aside  from 
certain  paths  would  plunge  us  through  the 
brittle  crust  into  the  lake  of  fire  which 
everywhere  underlay  it,  and  which  at  vari- 
ous points  was  oozing  through  the  surface 
and  forming  rivulets  and  puddles  upon  it. 
There  was  nothing  for  us  but  to  make  up 
our  minds  to  spend  the  night  there  by  the 
edge  of  the  crater,  and  patiently  wait  till  in 
the  morning  the  proprietor  of  the  little  inn 
by  the  edge,  having  become  alarmed  at  our 
failure  to  return,  should  send  fresh  guides 
for  us. 

Miller  looked  sufficiently  sheepbh  over 
the  result  Of  his  joke  and  the  rest  of  us  did 
not  si>are  htm.  Miss  Cutler,  however,  came 
to  his  relief  and  declared  that  she  was  glad 
it  happened  so.  We  should  have  a  chance 
now  to  see  the  night  effects  of  the  volcano. 
To  have  camped  out  by  Kilauea  all  night 
was  something  we  could  boast  of  for  the 
rest  of  OTir  lives.    For  her  part,  she  de- 
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clared,  she  was  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Mil- 
ler; and  under  the  inflaenoe  of  her  cheerful- 
ness the  rest  of  us  prepared  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  A  few  fortuitous  crackers  having 
been  fished  out  of  pockets  were  partitioned 
among  us  with  rigid  justice,  and  eked  out 
with  the  contents  of  our  flasks.  I  have  as- 
sisted at  more  bountiful  repasts,  but  never 
at  a  jollier  one. 

Meanwhile  the  sun  had  sunk  below  the 
edge  of  the  crater  and  the  shadow  of  the 
lofty  western  wall  was  fast  creeping  toward 
us.  By  the  time  we  had  finished  our  lonch 
the  gathering  dusk  had  much  enhanced  the 
terrible  beauty  of  the  spectacle  before  us. 
The  rooks  overhanging  the  pit  had  taken  on 
a  ruddy  tinge,  and  the  billows  as  they  rolled 
below  cast  wavering  reflections  upon  the 
faces  of  the  colossal  idols  above  till  they 
seemed  grimly  smiling.  I  lacked  words  to 
describe  the  luster  of  the  boiling  lava  by 
daylight  and  far  less  could  convey  a  concep- 
tion of  its  incomparable  radiance  by  night. 
The  film  over  the  middle  of  the  pond  which 
had  seemed  brown  by  daylight  now  glowed 
dark  red,  and  the  rocky  shores  were  red-hot 
far  up  their  sides.  As  the  darkness  deepened 
into  night  the  lurid  reflection  from  the  pit 
made  the  space  for  hundreds  of  yards  around 
like  the  stage  of  a  theater  under  the  red  light. 
It  was  not  a  steady  illumination  but  flashing 
and  flickering,  now  bursting  out  in  a  sudden 
glare  that  made  us  cover  our  eyes  and  anon 
fading  into  comparative  dullness.  The  black 
oones  and  pinnacles  of  lava  with  which  the 
surrounding  crust  was  studded  loomed  out 
weirdly,  as  if  the  sooty  stokers  of  these  infer- 
nal fires  had  gathered  round  to  stare  at  the 
intruders  on  their  horrid  realm.  The  moon 
rose  above  the  eastern  wall  of  the  crater,  but 
its  light  was  quite  too  faint  to  penetrate  the 
circle  of  the  volcano's  stronger  illumination. 
Nor  was  there  anything  in  the  stars  even  to 
reassure  us,  for  the  strange  constellations  of 
the  southern  firmament  seem  to  the  northern 
wanderer  to  shed  down  wild  and  barbaric 
influences  most  unlike  the  gentle  guidance 
of  the  northern  stars.  We  were  sitting  close 
together  in  a  little  group  where  a  hummock 
of  lava  protected  us  from  the  cutting  north- 
east trade-wind,  and  a  silence  had  fallen 
upon  us.     We  seemed  to  ourselves  very 


small  and  insignificant  in  the  presence  of 
this  exhibition  of  nature's  awful  powers, 
and  the  sensation  was  not  favorable  to  lo- 
quacity. It  was  Miller  who  finally  ex- 
claimed with  a  humorous  recognition  of  our 
9tater  of  mind, 

"•  Come,  come  1  We  must  really  brace  up 
for  the  credit  of  human  nature.  It  will 
never  do  to  let  Kilauea  bulldoze  us  in  this 
fashion.    Let 's  sing  something." 

We  had  a  very  passable  quartet  among 
us,  and  as  they  proceeded  to  carry  out  the 
suggestion  by  going  through  their  entire 
repertory  of  songs  it  was  curious  to  mark 
the  difi^erent  effects  of  the  music.  The  old 
prayer-meeting  tunes  like  Mear,  China,  Dun- 
dee and  all  that  sort  chorded  well  with  the 
swashing  of  the  lava  breakers ;  but  when  we 
came  to  try  some  of  the  lighter  new-fangled 
airs  we  found  we  had  not  the  face  to  sing 
them  half  through.  The  accompaniment 
was  too  trying.  We  had  the  night  before  na 
to  get  through  with  somehow,  and  so  after 
we  had  sung  ourselves  hoarse  came  stories. 
We  each  told  a  stoiy,  and  at  last  it  came 
Nuuanu*s  turn. 

KUUANU'S  STORY. 

I  was  bom  far  to  the  south  of  this  group 
on  an  island  remote  from  any  other.  We 
were  utter  savages,  with  no  knowledge 
of  the  true  (xod,  and  were  not  even  ad- 
vanced enough  to  worship  comparatively 
respectable  idols  like  the  sun  and  moon,  but 
adored  fetiches,  that  is  pretty  much  any- 
thing which  struck  us  as  odd  or  big,  or 
beautiful  or  ugly,  from  a  curious  pebble  to 
a  strangely  twisted  tree.  Small  as  the 
island  was  we  fought  among  ourselves,  and 
the  captives  that  were  taken  were  eaten. 
As  I  look  back  upon  those  days  they  seem 
to  me  like  a  dark  and  awful  dream,  in  the 
reality  of  which  I  can  scarcely  believe.  At 
the  time  of  which  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  I 
was  a  young  warrior,  the  son  of  a  chief,  and 
as  fierce  a  savage  as  any  of  my  people. 

One  day  a  small  boat  with  white  men  in 
it  was  seen  approaching  the  island.  We 
made  an  ambush,  and  as  soon  as  the  men 
came  ashore  we  caught  them.  Some  of 
them  could  talk  our  language,  for  the  dia- 
lects of  most  of  the  Pacific  islands  are  quite 
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siinilar,  and  they  told  ns  thai  they  were  the 
sarviyora  of  %  shipwreeked  crew,  and  begged 
OS  to  spare  them.  But  we  had  no  intention 
of  doing  that^you  may  be  sure.  We  in- 
tended to  eat  them.  They  were  brought  up 
to  the  village,  all  the  tribe  was  called  to- 
gether, great  holes  were  dt^  in  the  ground 
and  lined  with  hot  stones  to  do  the  cooking 
in  aud  then  the  slaughter  began. 

We  had  killed  all  but  one.  He  was  the 
meanest  looking  of  the  lot,  a  squat,  bow- 
legged  fellow  with  red,  bristly  hair  and 
beard  and  little  green  eyes.  I  had  raised 
my  club  to  kill  him  when  I  saw  his  lifis 
move  a  little.  No  sound  seemed  to  come 
from  his  mauth,  bnt  from  the  sky  over  my 
head  I  heard  a  voice  tell  me  to  stop.  You 
remember  that  even  you.  Christians  as  you 
are  and  knowing  all  about  ventriloquism, 
were  taken  aback  this  afternoon  when  a 
voice  seemed  to  speak  to  you  out  of  the  vol- 
cano. What  could  be  expected  then  of  poor, 
superstitious,  ignorant  brutes  like  us  V  The 
club  drc^ped  out  of  my  hand  and  I  became 
as  weak  as  a  child,  and  it  was  just  the  same 
with  all  the  others  who  stood  around ;  and 
when  presently  the  voice  spake  again,  in- 
forming ns  that  the  white  man  was  a  great 
god,  we  fell  fiat  on  our  faces  for  sheer  fear, 
and  after  a  while  the  boldest  of  us  crept  up 
and  put  bis  foot  6n  our  heads. 

When  he  saw  that  he  was  safe,  and  might 
now  do  what  he  pleased  with  us  who  a  mo- 
ment 1^  were  going  to  eat  him,  he  took  the 
club  with  which  I  had  been  about  to  kill 
him,  and  belabored  me  till  I  thought  all  my 
bones  were  broken. 

When  he  was  tired  of  that  sport  we  car- 
ried him  to  the  village  and  offered  him  all 
we  had  and  he  took  what  he  wanted ;  and 
from,  that  time  he  was  our  man-god.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  human  being  ever  ex- 
ercised snch  absolute  and  limitless  power 
over  the  minds  and  bodies  of  his  fellows  as 
that  low  sailor  from  that  day  exercised  over 
us,  all  due  to  a  mere  mountebank's  trick 
which  he  had  picked  up  somewl^ere,  proba- 
bly for  mere  amusement's  sake.  It  really 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  do  anything 
further  by  way  of  increasing  our  supersti- 
tious awe  of  him,  after  that  first  occasion. 
The  recoUectaon  ol  those  voices  from  the 


sky  would  have  sufficed  to  maintain  his  au- 
thority over  us  during  the  life  of  that  gen- 
eration at  least.  I  presume  it  was  chiefiy 
for  the  amusement  it  afforded  him  to  terrify 
us  that  he  gave  subsequent  exhibitions  of 
his  power.  Never  till  I  hear  the  resurrec- 
tion trumpet  shall  I  know  again  such  an 
awful  thrill  as  shook  me  when,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  our  whole  tribe,  he  spoke  to  the  f  uU 
moon  and  the  moon  answered  him.  And 
yet  he  was  not  probably  a  very  fine  or  prac- 
ticed ventriloquist  An  audience  of  fetich- 
worshipers  is  not  critical  Among  his  lesser 
feats  were  conversations  with  the  trees,  as 
we  bore  him  about  the  island  on  a  luxurious 
palanquin,  as  well  as  with  the  fishes  when 
we  took  him  out  in  our  canoes  on  the 
water.  He  delighted  in  scaring  ns  nearly 
to  death  by  his  tricks,  and  would  laugh  till 
he  held  his  sides  at  our  panic  when  suddenly 
addressed  by  a  tree  or  a  fish.  No  doubt  it 
was  very  funny  to  him  but  it  was  real  to  us, 
and  his  laughing  only  m&de  it  more  dread- 
ful. He  used  to  tell  us  that  the  trees  and 
the  fishes  were  his  spies  and  told  him  every- 
thing we  did,  and  we  implicitly  believed  it. 
Bnt  he  really  had  no  need  of  the  trees  and 
fishes  as  spies,  for  he  could  always  make  us 
witnesses  against  ourselves  by  simply  mak- 
ing a  voice  appear  to  proceed  from  our 
stomachs  confounding  the  statements  of  our 
mouths,  apd  leaving  us  without  a  word  to 
say  though  we  might  be  innocent  We  were 
convinced  that  it  was  impossible  to  hide 
anything  from  him,  and  if  he  so  much  as 
looked  sharply  at  us  we  would  cry  out  and 
confess  our  secret  thoughts. 

I  have  often  reflected  since  upon  the  god- 
like opportunity  which  this  man  had,  to 
educate  and  elevate  us,  to  mold  and  make 
us  over  in  any  pattern  he  saw  fit  If  be  had 
been  the  god  be  pretended  to  be  his  power 
over  us  could  scarcely  have  been  more  abso- 
lute, and  though  it  was  founded  on  a  fraud 
he  could  have  used  it  so  beneficently  as  to 
have  well-nigh  redeemed  the  He.  Surely  one 
would  think  such  a  sense  of  power  as  he  had 
would  have  made  the  worst  man  good.  But 
this  man  was  utterly  worthless,  a  lower  brute 
in  very  truth  than  even  we  poor  brutes  who 
bowed  down  to  him.  He  never  showed  the 
least  interest  in  making  us  better  or  hap- 
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pier  or  in  educating  or  civilizing  U8  in  any 
way.  Beyond  knocking  down  with  a  dub 
any  one  who  might  slightly  vex  him  and  re- 
quiring UB  to  contribute  to  his  luxury  and 
sensuality,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  in  the 
least  about  our  affairs,  leaving  us  to  fight 
and  commit  crimes  among  ourselves  as  we 
pleased. 

Bat  his  blasphemy  was  the  most  horrible 
of  his  crimes.  He  amused  himself  by  let- 
ting us  worship  him  as  a  god,  and  pray  to 
him  for  success  in  our  fishing  and  planting. 
Yes,  my  friends,  I  have  knelt  before  this 
man  myself.  I  have  prayed  to  him.  We 
were  not  to  blame.  We  tiiooghthim  a  god, 
and  no  god  could  be  heralded  by  more  as- 
tounding and  unanswerable  prodigies  than 
his  vocal  tricks  seemed  to  us  poor  wretches. 

I  can't  now  tell  exactly  how  long  this 
strange  business  went  on ;  perhaps  two  or 
three  years.  Then  a  schooner  drove  on  the 
reef  one  day  in  a  terrible  storm  and  all  the 
crew  were  drowned  before  our  eyes  save  one, 
a  lad  of  eighteen,  whom  I  plunged  into  the 
surf  and  saved  with  my  own  hands.  Our 
pretended  deity  showed  plainly  that  he  would 
have  been  better  pleased  if  I  had  left  the 
lad  to  share  his  comrades'  fate.  A  man 
engaged  in  carrying  on  such  a  brazen  fraud 
as  his,  naturally  does  not  care  to  have  visit- 
ors. If  the  survivor  of  the  wreck  had  been 
a  man  no  doubt  he  would  have  made  us  throw 
him  forthwith  back  into  the  sea,  but  a  mere 
boy  was  less  formidable.  Besides,  abomi- 
nable and  hardened  rascal  as  the  man-god 
was,  no  doubt  even  he  found  it  pleasant  to 
have  some  one  he  could  speak  his  native  lan- 
guage with  once  more,  and  talk  to  of  matters 
which  pertain  to  the  world  of  civilized  men. 
Moreover  it  was  no  small  thing  with  him 
that  the  lad  could  play  checkers,  a  game  to 
which  he  was  paf<sionately  addicted.  He 
had  literally  attempted  to  beat  a  knowledge 
of  it  into  our  heads  so  as  to  have  some  one  to 
play  with,  but  the  experiment  had  wholly 
failed.  The  influence  of  the  lad's  company 
on  him  was  good.  He  grew  better  tempered 
and  used  the  club  on  us  less  often  and 
less  savagely.  Indeed  it  must  have  been  a 
hopelessly  morose  disposition  which  did  not 
in  some  measure  respond  to  the  lad's  sun- 
shiny and  affectionate  disposition.    To  my 


intense  happiness  the  man-god  allowed  him 
to  live  at  my  house,  although  claiming  most 
of  his  company.  We  became  the  firmest 
friends.  I  was  devoted  to  him  with  a  feel- 
ing strangely  divided  between  protection  and 
awe.  By  virtue  of  my  size  and  strength 
he  was  like  a  little  brother  to  me  whom  I 
jealously  cherished  and  defended,  while  at 
the  same  time  by  his  intellect  he  was  agee 
my  elder.  I  would  sit  at  his  feet  for  hours, 
looking  up  into  his  boyish  face  with  awe  as 
he  told  me  marvelous  stories  of  the  world 
beyond  our  island's  horizon.  For  he  talked 
our  language  as  well  as  the  man-god  himsell« 
his  father  having  been,  as  I  afterwarda 
learned,  a  missionary  in  the  Micronesian 
islands  from  one  of  which  the  schooner  had 
sailed  on  the  voyage  which  had  ended  upon 
our  reef. 

On  his  part,  he  asked  me  many  questions 
about  the  man-god  and  how  he  came  to  be  oar 
master  and  absolute  disposer.  I  explained 
that  he  was  a  great  god  who  had  come  from 
the  sky,  and  we  knew  it  because  we  had 
heard  tlie  moon  talk  to  him  as  well  as  the 
trees  and  the  fishes,  and  also  because  he 
knew  what  our  hidden  thoughts  were  and 
could  make  us  speak  in  spite  of  ourselves, 
and  that  too  although  we  held  our  mouths 
shut  tight  My  story  was  not  clear  enough 
to  suggest  to  him  the  'real  explanation, 
and  as  I  thus  attempted  to  demonstrate 
the  superhuman  character  of  one  he  knew 
to  be  merely  a  brutal,  common  sailor,  be 
would  now  laugh  in  my  face  and  now 
stare  at  me  in  utter  bewilderment,  for  there 
was  no  doubting  the  awe-stricken  sincerity 
with  which  I  spoke.  Meantime  such  at 
tempts  as  he  had  made  to  induce  the  man- 
god  himself  to  gratify  bis  curiosity  had  met 
with  no  success.  The  latter  not  only  told 
him  nothing  of  the  secret  by  which  he  ruled 
us,  but  lest  the  boy  should  guess  it,  had  en- 
tirely foregone  any  exhibition  of  ventrilo- 
quism since  he  had  been  on  the  island. 

But  one  day,  undoubtedly  after  he  had 
studied  him  long  enough  to  feel  that  he 
could  mold  him  to  his  purposes,  the  man- 
god  said  to  him  of  his  own  accord — these 
facts  I  learned  afterward  from  the  boy's  own 
lips — ^that  he  was  now  going  to  show  him 
how  he  managed  the  people  and  made  them 
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obey  him  so  welL  He  set  a  day  for  us  all 
to  come  to  him  at  a  place  by  the  shore  and 
worship  him  and  pray  for  what  we  wanted, 
as  we  had  been  accustomed  to  do  previous 
to  the  boy's  coming.  The  boy  stood  by  his 
side  full  of  curiosity.  And  first  we  jMtis- 
trated  ourselves  before  him  and  prayed  that 
we  might  be  fortunate  in  catching  fish.  In 
answer  he  turned  to  the  water  and  com- 
manded the  fishes  to  bite  the  hooks  which 
we  should  cast  in  to  them,  and  a  voice  came 
out  of  the  water  promising  obedience. 
Then  we  prayed  that  the  cocoarnut  and  the 
braad-fmit  and  the  banana  might  yield 
plentifully,  whereupon  he  addressed  him- 
self to  specimens  of  those  trees  growing 
around  and  commanded  them  accordingly, 
and  each  one  responded  obediently.  Then 
we  prayed  that  the  taro  might  grow  well  in 
the  ground,  and  he  bade  the  ground  nourish 
it,  and  from  the  ground  a  stifled  voice  prom- 
ised to  do  so.  And  then  raising  his  voice  he 
called  out  to  the  sun  in  heaven  and  com- 
manded it  to  shine  and  warm  the  island, 
and  a  far,  small  voice,  faint,  yet  clear  as  the 
explosion  of  a  rocket  in  mid-air,  confessed 
his  authority.  Was  it  any  wonder,  my 
friends,  that  we  crawled  on  the  ground  and 
groveled  at  the  feet  of  one  to  whom  the  sun 
and  the  earth  and  the  trees  and  the  sea  did 
homage  in  audible  voices?  Surely,  when 
you  try  to  realize  the  stupendous  impression 
which  such  a  scene  as  I  have  described 
must  needs  have  produced  on  our  minds, 
you  will  not  wonder  at  the  abject  supersti^ 
tion  which  made. us  the  slaves  of  this  man. 

All  through  the  exhibition  the  boy  had 
stood  by  the  man-god's  side.  As  he  after- 
wards confessed  to  me  he  was  at  first  scarcely 
lees  frightened  at  the  voices  than  we  our- 
selves. He  was  too  much  taken  by  surprise 
and  too  utterly  astounded  for  some  time  to 
think  of  the  natural  explanation,  and  when 
this  flashed  upon  his  mind  it  was  with  a 
horror  at  such  impiety  that  was  scarcely 
less  paralysing.  Our  various  prayers  hav- 
ing been  answered  in  the  convincing  man- 
ner I  have  described,  we  were  sent  away, 
and  the  man-god  turned  to  the  boy  and  said : 

'^Now  I've  shown  you  the  way  I  do  it 
snd  you  see  how  I  got  my  power  and  how 
easily  I  can  keep  it,  and  what  a  mighty  soft 


thing  I  've  got  of  it  playing  god  on  this 
island.  I  like  you  and  if  you  say  so  we  '11 
just  go  halves.  You  shall  be  a  god  too. 
You  shall  have  everything  you  want  We  '11 
live  like  fi^^ting-eocks  the  rest  of  our  lives 
and  play  checkers  every  evening." 

But  instead  of  replying  as  the  man-god 
had  calculated,  the  boy  burst  out  in  an  in- 
dignant and  horrified  protest  against  the 
blasphemy  he  had  witnessed,  which  his  en- 
raged tempter  inteirupted  by  knocking  him 
senseless  with  his  club.  I  saw  the  blow 
from  a  distance,  and  when  the  man-god  had 
gone  I  ran  and  took  up  the  boy  and  carried 
him  to  my  house.  When  he  recovered  his 
consciousness  he  began  to  tell  me  that  the 
man  had  tried  to  murder  him,  and  that  he 
was  no  god  but  a  very  bad  man^  the  wickedr 
est  he  had  ever  seen.  And  then  he  tried  for 
a  long  time  to  explain  to  me  how  the  pre- 
tended voices  of  the  trees  and  fishes  and  the 
sun  and  the  earth  really  came  from  his  own 
mouth.  But  ventriloquism  is  a  pretty  hard 
thing  to  explain  to  a  poor  savage  such  as  I 
was,  and  I  could  only  shake  my  head  whUe 
the  tears  ran  down  my  cheeks  to  see  how 
my  dullness  made  him  despair.  And  then 
he  said  that  he  was  very  much  afraid  of  the 
man-god  for  he  knew  that  he  would  kill 
him.  As  soon  as  he  found  he  was  still  alive 
he  would  come  and  finish  the  work.  He 
begged  me  to  protect  him,  and  with  the 
thought  that  he  would  be  killed,  and  with 
all  Uiis  besides,  I  presently  became  like  a 
crazy  man.  I  took  up  my  duV  and  ran  out 
of  the  house  and  went  and  hid  behind  a 
tree  near  the  path  which  the  man-god  took 
when  he  went  to  bathe.  Soon  he  came 
along,  quite  alone.  But  as  he  approached 
the  place  where  I  was  hidden  my  courage 
all  went  away.  My  knees  smote  together 
and  I  dropped  down  in  the  grass  and  lay 
there  till  he  had  gone  by,  quaking  with 
dread  lest  the  trees  should  speak  to  him  and 
tell  him  I  was  there  and  what  I  had  meant 
to  do.  And  after  he  had  gone  by  I  stole 
away  through  the  trees  and  came  back  to 
the  house,  and  lay  on  the  ground  with  my 
face  in  the  dust,  till  evening.  I  can  even 
now  recall,  after  all  these  years,  the  horror 
of  great  darkness  that  was  on  me  as  I  lay 
there,  my  abject  despair  at  the  sense  of  my 
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utter  impotence  to  protect  the  person  I  best 
loved  in  the  world. 

But  though  the  chill  of  superstition  b^ 
numbed  my  arm  against  the  man-god,  it 
was  not  so  against  human  beings  who  might 
threaten  my  boy.  That  same  night  a  party 
of  warriors  came  to  my  house  saying  they 
had  been  sent  to  make  an  end  of  him. 
But  I  stood  in  the  door  with  my  dab  and 
they  dared  not  enter. 

The  next  morning  the  man-god  came  him* 
self.  I  had  never  seen  such  a  bad  look  on 
his  face  before,  and  I  was  sure  he  had  come 
to  kill  the  boy  with  his  own  hand,  and  I 
begged  him  to  kill  me  also,  for  I  did  not 
want  to  live  any  longer.  But  he  only  kicked 
me  aside  and  spoke  to  the  boy.  He  told 
him  he  had  meant  to  kill  him  but  was  glad 
he  had  not  He  had  thought  of  something 
much  bi  tter.  The  next  day  he  was  going  to 
call  the  people  together  and  would  give  him 
his  choice,  either  to  worship  him  and  pray 
to  him  like  the  rest  of  us  or  be  thrown  to 
the  sharks  that  filled  the  lagoon  within  the 
reef.  I  saw  the  boy's  staring  eyes  and  heard 
his  horrified  outcries  and  the  man-god's 
laugh,  but  the  talk  was  in  English,  and  I 
did  not  understand  it.  Nor  after  we  were 
left  alone  and  the  boy  explained  what  the 
man-god  h:  1  said  did  I  understand  any 
better  why  he  should  be  so  terribly  distressed 
about  it  Of  course  it  would  be  bad  to  be 
thrown  to  the  sharks,  but  he  need  not  be. 
Why  should  he  not  worship  and  pray  to  the 
man-god  as  well  as  I  did,  and  as  we  all  did  ? 
Why  not  he  as  well  as  we,  although  he  was 
white  ?  I  stared  at  him  in  bewilderment  I 
tried  to  reason  with  him  and  show  him  that 
the  man-god  had  been  quite  good  to  him,  but 
he  thrust  me  away  as  if  he  were  angry.  I 
went  outAide  the  house  and  sat  down  on  the 
ground.  I  could  make  nothing  out  of  him. 
I  was  at  my  poor  wits'  end. 

After  a  while  he  called  me  to  him.  He 
had  grown  calm  and  quiet  He  said  that 
he  knew  that  the  island  to  which  the 
schooner  was  going  when  it  was  wrecked 
lay  but  four  days  sail  to  the  north,  and  he 
knew  its  bearings  by  the  stars.  The  boat 
in  which  the  man-god  had  come  to  the  island 
still  lay  in  the  lagoon.  Would  I  escape  with 
him  in  it  that  night  ?  In  the  morning  we 


should  be  far  out  of  the  man-god's  reach.  I 
said  I  would  go  anywhere  with  him,  if  only 
the  man-god  did  not  find  it  out  He  told 
me  what  to  do,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day 
I  prepared  the  boat  and  got  together  some 
provisions  without  attracting  notice,  though 
I  remember  how  I  trembled  all  the  while 
lest  the  trees  or  the  fishes  should  tattle  of 
my  doings  to  our  common  master.  When 
the  moon  rose  I  carried  the  provisions  to 
the  boat,  and  after  the  village  was  all  asleep 
I  went  to  fetch  the  boy. 

There  must  have  been  spies  about  the 
house,  for  no  sooner  did  we  leave  it  than  aa 
outcry  arose  and  we  were  pursued.  We 
reached  the  boat,  the  boy  jumped  in,  I 
pushed  off  and  we  were  afioat,  and  then  all 
the  strength  went  out  of  me  for  I  saw  the 
man-god  standing  on  the  shore.  He  said  in 
a  terrible  voice, 

**  Hog  of  a  Nuuanu  what  are  you  doing  ?  ^ 
The  boy  cried  out  to  me  not  to  listen  but  to 
help  raise  the  sail,  for  we  were  out  of  his 
power  and  he  could  not  reach  us.  And  for 
his  sake  I  tried  to  put  up  the  sail,  but  the 
sound  of  the  man-god's  voice  had  turned  my 
blood  to  water.  There  was  no  strength  in 
my  hands  at  all.  I  could  not  get  the  sail  up. 
I  was  like  a  man  in  a  night-mare.  Then 
the  man-god  spoke  i^ain  from  the  shore : 

**  Hog  of  a  Nuuanu,  take  the  paddle  and 
bring  the  boat  back."  And  I  took  the  pad- 
dle and  began  to  bring  the  boat  back,  very 
slowly,  while  the  tears  poured  down  my 
face.  I  was  so  sorry  for  the  boy.  I  knew 
that  I  should  be  killed,  but  I  did  not  care 
at  all  for  that  What  I  thought  was  that  I 
would  have  been  willing  to  die  for  the  boy 
and  now  I  could  do  nothing  for  him. 

Suddenly  I  felt  a  terrible  blow  on  the 
head  and  knew  nothing  for  a  long  time,  and 
when  I  opened  my  eyes  again  I  was  lying 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  the  boy  was 
bathing  my  head  with  water.  I  sat  up  and 
looked  around.  The  boat  was  bounding 
over  the  great  foaming  waves  of  the  open 
ocean  before  a  strong  breeze,  and  far  behind 
the  island  lay  like  a  black  streak  along  the 
sky.  The  boy  had  summoned  up  strength 
and  resolution  enough  at  the  last  moment  to 
break  my  brutish  head  with  a  paddle.  Amid 
the  threats  and  curses  of  the  scoundrel  on 
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the  beach  he  had  managed  with  desperate 
efforts  to  raise  the  sail,  and  we  were  saved." 

""Is  that  the  end?"  asked  Miss  Cutler, 
breaking  the  breathless  pause  that  had  fol- 
lowed Nuaanu's  last  words. 

"  There  is  nothing  more  to  add,"  he  re- 
plied, '<  except  that  in  three  days  we  came 
to  a  Christian  island,  and  from  there  some 
years  later  I  went  to  the  States." 

**  And  did  yon  ever  return  to  that  awful 
island?" 

**1  never  have  set  foot  on  it  since  I 
pushed  off  our  boat  that  night,"  he  an- 
swered, ''  but  before  long  I  shall.  I  mean 
to  go  there  to  preach  the  Gospel  I  have 
found  to  my  kindred." 

We  sat  some  time  talking  it  over.  Then 
silence  asserted  its  sway,  and,  I  am  sshamed 
to  admit  it,  but  there  within  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  edge  of  the  lake  of  fire  we  went 
to  sleep.    At  least  I  certainly  did. 


The  vibrations  which  the  volcano  im- 
parted to  the  crust  on  which  we  lay  became 
to  my  dreaming  senses  successively  the  jar 
of  car-wheels,  the  tremor  of  a  steamer's 
screw  and  the  shaking  of  the  bed  in  my 
room  at  home  as  a  winter  storm  beat  on 
the  house.  Once  or  twice,  waking  from  far 
off  dreams  to  see  the  glare  of  the  volcano 
around  me  I  started  up  in  consternation, 
to  sit  long  after  pondering  with  a  fresh 
sense  the  strange  and  awful  character 
of  the  surroimdings.  At  earliest  dawn  the 
proprietor  of  the  little  inn  by  the  crater 
came  for  us  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety, 
bringing  our  runaway  guide  with  him,  and 
that  night  we  slept  the  sleep  of  exhaustion 
in  our  comfortable  state-rooms  on  the  Moon- 
beam, as  the  good  ship  raced  over  the  rough 
billows  of  the  Hawaiian  channel  before  a 
twelv^not  breeze. 

Edward  Bellamy, 
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0|  N  intelligent  English  woman,  spending 
j\  a  few  years  in  this  country  with  her 
Jj\  family,  says  that  one  of  her  serious 
^  disappointments  is  that  she  finds  it 
utterly  impoesible  to  enjoy  Nature  here  as 
she  can  at  home ;  so  much  Natnre  as  we  have 
and  yet  iio  way  of  getting  at  it ;  no  paths,  or 
by-ways,  or  stiles,  or  foot-bridges,  no  pro- 
vision for  the  pedestrian  outside  of  the  pub- 
lic road.  One  would  think  the  people  had 
no  feet  and  legs  in  this  country,  or  else  did 
not  know  how  to  use  them.  lAst  Summer 
she  spent  the  season  near  a  small  rural  vil- 
lage in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  she  had  not  been  in  the  coun- 
try; she  could  not  come  at  the  landsci^pe, 
she  could  not  reach  a  wood  or  a  hill  or  a 
pretty  nook  anywhere  without  being  a  tres- 
passer, or  getting  entangled  in  swamps  or 
in  fields  of  grass  and  grain,  or  having  her 
course  blocked  by  a  high  and  difficult  fence ; 
no  private  ways,  no  grassy  lanes,  nobody 
walking  in  the  fields  or  woods,  nobody  walk* 


ing  anywhere  for  pleasure,  hv^  everybody 
in  carriages  or  wagons. 

She  was  stopping  a  mile  from  the  village 
and  every  day  used  to  walk  down  to  the 
postK>ffice  for  her  mail ;  but  instead  of  a 
short  and  pleasant  cut  across  the  fields,  as 
there  would  have  been  in  England,  she  was 
obliged  to  take,  the  highway  and  face  the 
dust  and  the  mud  and  the  staring  people  in 
their  carriages. 

She  complained  also  of  the  absence  of 
bird  voices — so  silent  the  fields  and  groves 
and  orchards  were  compared  with  what  f<he 
had  been  used  to  at  home.  The  most  notice- 
able mid-summer  sound  everywhere  was  the 
shrill,  brassy  crescendo  of  the  locust. 

All  this  is  unquestionably  true.  There  is 
far  less  bird  music  here  than  in  England, 
except  possibly  in  May  and  June,  and  as 
walkers  and  lovers  of  rural  scenes  and  pas- 
times we  do  not  approach  our  British  cousins. 
It  is  a  seven  days'  wonder  to  see  anybody 
walking  in  this  country  except  on  a  wager 
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or  in  a.pablic  hall  or  Bkating-rink,  as  an  ex- 
hibition and  trial  of  endurance. 

Countrymen  do  not  walk  except  from  ne- 
cewity,  and  country  women  walk  far  less 
than  their  city  sisters.  When  city  people 
come  to  the  country  they  do  not  walk  be- 
cause that  would  be  conceding  too  much  to 
the  country;  beside  they  would  soil  their 
shoes  and  would  lose  the  awe  and  respect 
which  their  imposing  town  arts  inspire. 
Then  they  find  the  country  dull ;  it  is  like 
water  or  milk  after  champagne ;  they  miss 
the  accustomed  stimulus,  both  mind  and 
body  relax,  and  walking  is  too  great  an 
effort. 

There  are  several  obvious  reasons  why 
the  English  should  be  better  or  more  habit- 
ual walkers  than  we  are.  Taken  the  year 
round,  their  climate  is  much  more  favorable 
to  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Their  roads  are 
better,  harder  and  smoother,  and  there  is  a 
place  for  the  man  and  a  place  for  the  horse. 
There  country  houses  and  churches  and  vil* 
,  lages  are  not  strung  upon  the  highway  as 
they  are  with  us,  but  are  nestled  here  and 
there  with  reference  to  other  things  than 
convenience  in  *<  getting  out"  Hence  the 
grassy  lanes  and  paths  through  the  fields. 

Distances  are  not  so  great  in  that  coun- 
try; the  population  occupies  less  space. 
Again,  the  land  has  been  longer  occupied 
and  is  more  thoroughly  subdued ;  it  is  easier 
to  get  about  the  fields ;  life  has  flowed  in 
the  same  channels  for  centuries.  The  Eng- 
lish landscape  is  like  a  park,  and  is  so 
thoroughly  rural  and  mellow  and  bosky  that 
the  temptation  to  walk  amid  its  scenes  is 
ever  present  to  one.  In  comparison,  Nature 
here  is  rude,  raw  and  forbidding;  has  not 
that  maternal  and  beneficent  look,  is  less 
mindful  of  man,  runs  to  briers  and  weeds  or 
to  naked  sterility. 

Then  as  a  people  the  English  are  a  pri- 
vate, domestic,  homely  folk,  they  dislike 
publicity,  dislike  the  highway,  dislike  noise, 
and  love  to  feel  the  grass  under  their  feet. 
They  have  a  genius  for  lanes  and  foot 
paths ;  one  might  say  they  almost  invented 
them.  The  charm  of  them  b  in  their  books ; 
their  rural  poetry  is  modeled  upon  them. 
How  much  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  is  the 
poetry  of  pedeetrianism  1    A  foot  path  is 


sacred  in  England;  the  King  himself  can- 
not close  one ;  the  courts  recognize  them  as 
something  quite  as  important  and  inviolable 
as  the  highway. 

A  foot  path  is  of  slow  growth,  and  it  is  a 
wild,  shy  tlung  that  is  easily  scared  away. 
The  plough  must  respect  it  and  the  fence  or 
hedge  make  way  for  it  It  requires  a  settled 
state  of  things,  unchanging  habits  among 
the  people,  and  long  tenure  of  the  land ;  the 
rill  of  life  that  finds  its  way  there  most  have 
a  perennial  source  and  flow  there  to-m<Nrrow 
and  the  next  day  and  the  next  century. 

When  I  was  a  youth  and  went  to  school 
with  my  brothers  we  had  a  foot  path  a  mile 
long.  On  going  from  home,  after  leaving 
the  highway  there  was  a  descent  through 
a  meadow,  then  through  a  large  maple  and 
beech  wood,  then  through  a  long  stretch  of 
rather  barren  pasture  land  which  brought 
us  to  the  creek  in  the  valley,  which  we 
crossed  on  a  slab  or  a  couple  of  rails  from 
the  near  fence;  then  more  meadow  land 
with  a  neglected  orchard,  and  then  the  little 
gray  school-house  itself  toeing  the  highway. 
In  Winter  our  course  was  a  hard,  beaten 
path  in  the  snow  visible  from  afar,  and  in 
Summer  a  well-defined  trail.  In  the  woods 
it  wore  the  roots  of  the  trees.  It  steered  for 
the  gaps  or  low  places  in  the  fences,  and 
avoided  the  bogs  and  swamps  in  the  meadow. 
I  can  recall  yet  the  very  look,  the  very  phys- 
iognomy of  a  large  birch  tree  that  stood  be- 
side it  in  the  midst  of  the  woods ;  it  some- 
times tripped  me  up  with  a  large  root  it 
sent  out  like  a  foot  Neither  do  I  forget 
the  little  spring  run  near  by  where  we  fre- 
quently paused  to  drink,  nor  the  dilapidated 
log  fence  that  was  the  highway  of  the  squir- 
rels, nor  the  ledges  to  one  side  from  whence 
in  early  Spring  the  skunk  and  'coon  'sallied 
forth  and  crossed  our  path,  nor  the  gray, 
scabby  rocks  in  the  pasture,  nor  the  solitary 
tree,  nor  the  old  weather-worn  stump ;  no, 
nor  the  creek  in  which  I  plunged  one  winter 
morning  in  attempting  to  leap  its  swollen 
current  But  the  path  served  only  one  gen- 
eration of  school  children;  it  faded  out 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  feet 
that  made  it  are  widely  scattered,  while 
some  of  them  have  found  the  path  that  leads 
through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow.   Almost 
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the  last  words  of  one  of  theee  sobool  boys, 
then  a  man  grown,  seemed  as  if  he  might 
have  had  this  very  path  in  mind  and  thought 
himself  again  returning  to  his  father's 
house ;  "  I  must  hurry,"  he  said,  *<  I  have 
a  long  way  to  go  up  hill  and  through  a  dark 
wood,  and  it  will  soon  be  night.** 

We  are  a  famous  people  to  go  <'  cross  lots," 
but  we  do  not  make  a  path,  or  if  we  do  it 
does  not  last ;  the  scene  changes,  the  cur- 
rents set  in  other  directions,  or  cease  en- 
tirely, and  the  path  vanishes.  In  the  South 
one  would  find  plenty  of  bridle  paths,  for 
there  everybody  goes  horseback,  and  there 
are  few  passable  roads  j  and  the  hunters 
and  lumbermen  of  the  North  have  their 
trails  through  the  forest  following  a  line  of 
blazed'  trees ;  but  in  all  my  acquaintance 
with  the  country— the  rural  and  agricultural 
sections, — I  do  not  know  a  pleasant,  invit- 
ing path  leading  from  house  to  house  or 
from  settlement  to  settlement  by  which  the 
pedestrian  could  shorten  or  enliven  a  jour- 
ney or  add  the  charm  of  seclusion  to  his 
walk. 

What  a  contrast  England  presents  in  this 
respect,  according  to  Mr.  Jennings's  pleasant 
book,    <*  Field   Paths  and  Green  Lanes." 
The  pedestrian  may  go  about  quite  inde- 
pendent o(  the  highway.    Here  is  a  glimpse 
from  his  pages :  "  A  path  across  the  field, 
seen  from  the  station,  leads  into  a  road  close 
by  Uie  lodge  gate  of  Mr.  Cubett*s  house.   A 
little  beyond  this  gate  is  another  and  smaller 
one,  from  which  a  narrow  path  ascends 
straight  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  comes  out 
just  opposite  the  post-office  on  Ranmore 
Common.    The  Common  at  another  point 
may  be  reached  by  a  shorter  cut.    After 
entering  a  path  close  by  the  lodge,  open  the 
first  gate  you  come  to  on  the  right  hand. 
Cross  the  road,  go^  through  the  gate  oppo- 
site and  either  follow  the  road  right  out 
upon  Ranmore  Common,  past  the  beautiful 
deep  dell  or  ravine,  or  take  a  path  which 
you  will  see  on  your  left,  a  few  yards  from 
the  gate.    This  winds  through  a  very  pretty 
wood,  with  glimpses  of  the  valley  here  and 
there  on  the  way,  and  eventually  brings 
you  out  upon  the  carriage  drive  to  the  house. 
Tom  to  the  right  and  you  will  soon  find 
yourself  upon  the  Common.  A  road  or  path 
2 


opens  out  in  front  of  the  upper  lodge  gate. 
Follow  that  and  it  will4ake  you  to  a  small 
piece  of  water  from  whence  a  green  path 
strikes  oS.  to  the  right,  and  this  will  lead 
you  all  across  the  Common  in  a  northerly 
direction,  etc."  Thus  we  may  see  how  the 
country  is  threaded  with  paths.  A  later 
writer,  the  author  of  "  The  Game-keeper  at 
Home  "  aiAi  other  books,  says :  '*  Those  only 
know  a  country  who  are  acquainted  with  its 
foot  paths.  By  the  roads,  indeed,  the  out- 
side may  be  seen;  but  the  foot  paths  go 
through  the  heart  of  the  land.  There  are 
routes  by  which  mile  after  mile  may  be  trav* 
eled  without  leaving  the  sward.  So  you 
may  pass  from  villjsge  to  village ;  now  cross- 
ing green  meadows,  now  corn-fields,  over 
brooks,  past  woods,  through  farm-yard  and 
rick  *  barken.' " 

The  conditions  of  life  in  this  country  have 
not  been  favorable  to  the  development  of 
by-ways.  We  do  not  take  to  lanes  and  to 
the  seclusion  of  the  fields.  We  love  to  be 
upon  the  road,  and  to  plant  our  houses 
there,  and  to  appear  there  mounted  upon  a 
horse  or  seated  in  a  wagon. 

The  absenoeof  the  paths  and  lanes  is  not 
so  great  a  matter,  but  the  decay  of  the  sim* 
plicity  of  manners  and  of  the  habits  of 
pedestrianism  which  this  absence  implies 
is  what  I  lament.  The  devil  is  in  the  horse 
to  make  men  proud  and  fast  and  ill-man* 
nered ;  only  when  you  go  afoot  do  you  grow 
in  the  grace  of  gentleness  and  humility. 
But  no  good  can  come  out  of  this  walking 
mania  that  is  now  sweeping  over  the  coun- 
try, simply  because  it  is  a  mania  and  not  a 
natural  and  wholesome  impulse.  It  is  a 
prostitution  of  the  noble  pastime. 

It  is  not  the  walking  merely,  it  is  keeping 
yonrself  in  tune  for  a  walk,  in  the  spintual 
and  bodily  condition  in  which  you  can  find 
entertainment  and  exhilaration  in  so  simple 
and  natural  a  pastime.  You  are  eligible 
to  any  good  fortune  when  yon  are  in  the 
condition  to  enjoy  a  walk.  When  the  air 
and  water  tastes  sweet  toyou^how  much 
else  will  taste  sweet  to  you  1  When  the  ex- 
ercise of  your  limbs  afiEords  you  pleasure, 
and  the  play  of  your  senses  upon  the  various 
objects  and  shows  of  Nature  quickens  and 
stimukites  your  spirit,  your  relation  to  the 
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world  and  to  yourself  is  what  it  should  be  pulses  oome  to  yon,  or  in  which  you  might 

— simple  and  direet  and  wholesome.    The  embark  upon  any  noble  and  heroic  enter- 

mood  in  which  you  set  out  on  a  spring  or  prise.    Life  is  sweet  in  such  moods,  the 

autumn  ramble  or  a  sturdy  winter  walk,  universe  is  complete,  and«there  is  no  failure 

and  your  greedy  feet  have  to  be  restrained  or  imperfection  anywhere, 
from  devouring  the  distances  too  fast,  is  the  John  Burroughs. 

mood  in  which  your  best  thoughts  and  im- 


TOKENS. 


I EHOLD  a  flash  of  wings 
Along  the  sunny  track — 
From  scented  southern  groves 
The  birds  are  coming  back; 
A  bit  of  summer  red 

Glows  on  the  robin's  breast, 
The  bluebird  warbles  sweet 
Of  g^en  leaves  and  a  nest 

Behold  a  mist  of  blue 

Along  the  pasture  bleak. 
As  if  the  sky  bad  stooped 

To  kiss  the  earth's  rough  cheek. 
The  silver  streams  are  clasped 

With  ribbons  of  soft  green,    • 
And  in  the  sun  we  see 

The  rose's  silken  sheen. 

The  trees  awake  and  stir 

Through  all  their  branches  bare. 
And  sigh  at  the  embrace 

Of  the  sweet,  amorous  air; 
And  little  timorous  flowers. 

Whose  lives  are  pale  and  fleet, 
Feel  the  new  influence 

And  blossom  at  their  feet 

Oh,  miracle  of  Spring  t 

The  sunbeam  smites  the  rock ; 
Life  bursts  its  icy  bonds 

Obedient  to  the  shock — 
The  trumpets  of  the  air 

Call  to  the  silent  dead. 
And  spirits  everywhere 

Arise  in  white  and  red. 


M.  F.  Butts. 
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^UR  picnic  was  in  the  month  of  May 
and  we  started  from  Santa  F%  in  the 
early  morning.  On  three  sides  the 
drowsy  old  town  is  guarded  by  mount- 
ains royal  with  purple  and  glittering  with 
gold.  Thirty  miles  away  one  snowy  peak 
seemed  an  airy  tent  let  down  out  of  heaven, 
and  across  it  the  breeze  blows  as  freshly  as 
airs  across  Eden  when  ''the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  first  day." 

The  road  wound  beside  the  little  river 
Santa  F^  whose  waters  go  softly,  after  rip- 
pling down  in  icy  cascades  from  a  lake  pure 
as  Tahoe,  formed  by  melting  snows  from  the 
mountain  top.  Along  its  margin  the  red 
willow  tosses  its  branches  lightly  as  a  lady's 
plume,  and  back  in  the  hill  country  the  pin^ 
trees  sigh  to  each  other  their  never  ceasing 
song.  Over  the  rocks  clambering  goats  look 
down  and  shake  their  beards  at  the  traveler, 
and  the  tinkle  of  a  bell  falls  pleasantly  on 
the  ear  as  Mexican  boys  drive  their  flocks  to 
the  river ;  and  where  the  sheep  are  drink- 
ing an  Indian  woman  carrying  a  black  jar 
on  her  head,  erect  and  stately,  comes  to  wash 
her  poor  rags  in  the  stream. 

It  is  all  like  the  old  Bible  pictures.  The 
somber  landscape  though  sadly  lacking  color 
is  serene  and  pastoral, — so  filled  with  the 
beauty  of  peace  and  restful  silence  we 
thought  of  the  ancient  pilgrims  journeying 
in  the  shining  white  light  of  the  Delectable 
Mountains,  and  their  talk  with  loving  shep- 
herds by  the  wayside.  No  fear  of  rain  to 
spoil  our  pleasure ;  there  will  not  be  one 
drop,  nor  is  there  even  dew.  Yesterday  we 
breathed  balm  and  incense ;  to-morrow  we 
know  will  be  just  like  to-day.  The  south 
wind  has  *'  quieted  the  earth,"  and  the  blue 
overhead  is  without  spot  of  cloud,  vapory 
mist  or  fog. 

Our  party  was  quite  large.  In  advance  a 
well  mounted  Lieutenant,  in  the  glory  of  his 
first  shoulder  straps,  rode  close  to  the  bridle 
rein  of  a  young  girl  whose  flying  veil  gave 
short  glimpses  of  a  beautiful  face  lighted 
with  eyes  of  radiant  hazel  and  the  brightest 
smiles.  They  were  a  pair  of  lovers,  loved  by 
n%  at  first  sight    In  an  ambulance  came  a 


stout  lady  with  color  rather  high  than  deli- 
cate, whose  unhappy  bonnet  would  not  stick 
to  her  head  but  kept  slipping  down  her  back. 
Beside  her  sat  a  weak  woman  from  Illinois^ 
born  tired  and  unable  to  find  time  to  rest 
since  that  wearisome  date,  having  barely  life 
enough  to  be  proud  of  her  ten-year-old  Rosa 
as  though  children  were  the  rarest  things  in 
the  world.  On  a  little  burroy  or  donkey, 
was  a  school  teacher  without  special  escort, 
but  looked  after  by  a  dry  old  bachelor  who 
had  one  romance  in  his  life  and  still  wore 
the  miniature  of  a  face,  dearly  loved  and  early 
lost,  which  has  been  only  dust  thirty  years. 
For  the  old  love's  sake  he  treated  all  women 
with  delicate  reserve,  seeing  in  them  kinship 
to  the  lost  ideal  they  in  some  sort  represent. 
A  dream  unbroken,  for  where  death  sets  his 
seal  the  imprint  is  eternal  and  endureth  for- 
ever.  Then  there  rode  alone  a  blonde  and 
pensive  artist,  the  author  of  many  rejecred 
manuscripts,  who  carried  sketching  paper 
and  a  neat  box  of  pencils.  He  wore  his  hair 
long  and  boots  small,  smoked  cigarettes  in- 
cessantly, and  eyed  the  gay  Lieutenant  in 
bitterness  of  soul.  Several  light  carriages 
whirled  past  us ;  and  Brown,  the  photogra- 
pher, dashed  by  on  his  own  bnckboard  drawn 
by  gallant  gray  mules.  I  had  only  time  to 
notice  the  stranger  beside  him  had  the  black- 
est eyes  and  wore  a  diamond  ring  of  unusual 
size  and  brilliance  which  blazed  in  the  sun- 
light as  he  courteously  lifted  his  hat  Among 
the  last  to  appear  was  an  alumnus  from  Colo- 
rado college,  who  had  electrified  the  whole 
board  of  trustees  with  his  graduating  speech 
entitled,  *<  The  Centennial  State— a  Nation's 
Benediction."  This  callow  youth  in  pin- 
feathery  mustache  had  made  the  eastern 
tour,  had  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  the 
crowned  heads  of  Boston,  and  in  conscious 
superiority  overshadowed  his  companion,  the 
Baptist  minister,  one  of  the  meekest  spirits 
that  ever  starved  its  way  to  heaven. 

The  army  ansbulance  moved  slowly 
through  the  sandy  red  soil  but  we  did  not 
care ;  the  mountains — how  grand  they  are  I 
— ^were  a  perpetual  delight.  The  fineness 
of  the  atmosphere  gave  exquisite  tints  to 
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the  near  foothills  and  the  vast  horizon. 
Clusters  of  wild  verbenas  purpled  the  plain 
— a  deeper  shade  of  the  far  away  hill  pur- 
ples— and  strange  flowers,  yellow  and  pink, 
nestled  in  the  short,  moss-like  grass.  They 
never  felt  dew  or  rain,  yet  ihey  did  not  ap- 
pear stunted  or  starved,  but  looked  up 
brightly  in  the  sterile  sand  as  from  a  garden 
bed. 

Now  and  then  a  Pueblo  Indian  strode 
silently  across  our  way,  and  a  Mexican  in 
picturesque  striped  blanket  saluted  us  in 
Spanish  fashion  with  a  '*  Bvenos  dia$  sefio- 
ras"  as  he  drove  his  cruelly  loaded  donkey 
toward  the  city.  Lazy  Mexicans  squatted 
in  rows  sunned  themselves  against  the  low 
walls  of  their  houses ;  and  on  a  chimney  a 
flock  of  pigeons  tamely  perched,  and  watched 
the  movements  of  a  mower  cutting  the  grass 
which  grew  scantily  on  the  flat  mud  roof  of 
his  miserable  hut. 

When  we  reached  the  chosen  ground  a 
fire  was  already  kindled  from  the  resinous 
boughs  of  the  piiion,  and  lovers  were  stray- 
ing off  in  shady  places  to  find  out  what 
words  the  daisies  are  saying  to  youth  and 
beauty.    • 

Brown,  the  photographer,  introduced  his 
gpiest,  a  fine  old  Spaniard  named  Oreto. 
He  wore  the  easy  air  of  a  man  familiar 
with  good  society  and  the  lofty  courtesy 
which  marks  the  true  Castilian,  I  may  say 
the  true  gentleman,  anywhere.  He  claimed 
to  be  hidalgo— literally  son  of  a  Goth — by 
which  is  meant  pure  Catholic  Spanish  blood, 
without  a  taint  of  Jew  or  Moor ;  was  edu- 
cated at  Salamanca,  and  by  training  con- 
servative was  quick  to  denounce  Castelar 
and  his  politics  as  highly  pernicious.  In  a 
quiet  way  he  was  a  great  talker ;  the  flash- 
ing eyes  alone  betrayed  the  intensity  of  his 
feeling,  and  as  no  one  entered  into  debate 
with  him,  he  fell  to  extolling  the  glory  of 
old  Castile.  Gradually  the  whole  party  was 
attracted  to  him,  and  he  became  the  center 
of  a  circle  of  interested  listeners. 

The  fair  rider  with  flufiy  curls  blown  by 
the  mountain  breeze  against  the  arm  she 
leaned  on,  bent  forward  and  asked,  **  Why 
leave  your  own  country  for  this  wild  New 
World?" 

**  It  is  long  to  tell  the  state  troubles  which 


drove  me  from  home  and  made  me  a  wan* 
derer,  for  out  of  Spain  eveiy  land  is  exile ; 
too  long  for  even  a  summer  day." 

<*But  not  too  long  for  our  interest,"  she 
answered  with  a  charming  animation ;  **you 
are  alone  in  life,"  she  added  with  a  glance 
at  the  band  of  mourning  crape  on  his  tom- 

**  Catalina  and  my  nifiita  are  with  the 
saints," — he  crossed  his  breast  reverently. 
'*  When  I  laid  them  in  the  vault  at  Valla- 
dolid  my  heart  felt  heavy  and  cold.  I 
thought  the  long  voyage  and  sight  of  new 
places  might  warm  it,  and  I  might  find  some 
diversion,  or  as  our  neighbors  over  the  Pyr- 
enees say  *  distraction,'  by  imitating  my  an- 
cient countryman  in  a  chase  after  *  the  f oun- 
tain  of  youth.'" 

**  That  is  in  our  own  hearts,"  said  Romeo, 
with  an  arch  glance  at  Juliet 

^  Yes,  so  experience  teaches.  I  am  last 
of  my  name  and  house,  and" — his  voice 
sunk  mournfully — "  I  had  buried  the  wife  of 
my  youth,  whom  I  loved  with  a  great  love, 
after  we  had  lived  together  twenty  years." 

He  sighed  and  turned  his  eyes  toward  the 
mountain-top  shining  like  silver  in  the  keen, 
clear  light,  and  the  artist  fell  to  sketching 
Oreto's  profile. 

"Time  is  the  great  consoler,"  said  the 
languid  Illinoisian,  trying  to  adapt  her  harsh 
English  to  the  spoken  music  of  the  stranger. 
A  southern  sky  makes  a  gentle  voice,  and 
the  Spanish  tongue  has  a  matchless  trick  of 
melting  all  it  touches  into  melody. 

**Xa  Se9iara  is  most  kind,  but  it  is  too 
late ;  the  heart  has  no  second  spring.  Do 
you  see  the  white  line  down  the  mountain- 
side ?  "  he  asked,  abruptly  changing  the  sub- 
ject evidently  painful  to  dwell  upon. 

'*  Yes,  it  is  a  brook  rising  in  a  spring,  cold 
as  ice,  clear  as  glass." 

"'Then,  instead  of  my  dull,  sad  story  let 
me  tell  you  the  tradition  of  the  Blue  Fount- 
ain, the  name  of  the  spTingf^-FtrntatnebUn 
as  the  French  Fathers  used  to  call  it." 

"  By  all  means ;  a  story,  a  stoiy  1 "  the 
ladies  cried  in  chorus. 

"You  do  me  proud,"  said  Oreto  with  a 
sweeping  bow,  "and  since  you  honor  me 
with  your  attention  I  promise  not  to  weary 
it." 
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We  disposed  oarselves  in  various  atti- 
todes  about  the  speaker.  The  rising  gen- 
eration gathered  in  graceful  groups  under 
the  stunted  pines,  and  the  setting  genera- 
tion sat  on  bufEalo  robes  and  cushions  against 
the  gnarled  and  twisted  trunks  of  the  piiionei. 
Little  Rosa  was  coaxed  to  her  mother's  lap, 
and  the  stout  lady  reclined  on  the  back 
seat  of  the  ambulance,  loosened  her  bonnet 
strings  and  made  herself  extremely  com- 
fortable while  we  listened  to  the 

LEGBKD   OF    THE  BLUB  FOUNTAIN. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  the  Spaniard  began* 
with  his  grave  smile,  ''away  to  the  North  in 
the  country  you  call  Montana  lived  a  young 
Indian  hunter,  tall  and  straight  and  very 
handsome.  From  ^yhood  he  had  heard 
stories  of  happy  hunting-grounds  where  the 
pasturas  were  always  fresh  and  game  was 
always  in  sight.  So  one  bitter  cold  morn- 
ing he  put  on  his  snow-shoes  and  fur  mit- 
tens, wrapped  himself  in  his  warmest  bear- 
skin, and  strack  southward,  following  the 
stony  mountain  ranges  till  he  reached  this 
lonesome  region." 

"Did  he  travel  all  alone?"  asked  Httle 
Bosa. 

"Only  the  traveling  winds  went  with 
him.  But  he  did  not  know  what  fear  is, 
though  at  night  he  heard  the  cayote's  cry, 
the  bellowing  of  the  bison  and  the  howl  of 
the  prairie  wolf.  The  sun,  which  he  wor- 
shiped, shone  friendly  all  the  way ;  gradu- 
ally the  breeze  blew  softer,  the  earth  grew 
wanner  and  .greener.  After  one  long  day's 
march  he  drank  deep  of  the  spring  in  yon 
hillside,  laid  his  bent  bow  and  quiver  of 
arrows  on  the  rock,  and  went  to  sleep  in  the 
soft  warm  sand  by  the  Blue  Fountain. 

^  An  Indian  warrior  sleeps  lightly,  and  in 
his  slumber  appeared  a  form — a  woman's, 
such  a  shape  as  is  seen  nowhere  but  in 
dreams  and  Andalusia."  The  stranger 
paused  and  looked  dreamily  on  the  ground 
like  one  busy  with  memory,  and  in  sympa- 
thy I  thought  of  the  lost  Catalina  and  the 
little  one  lying  in  the  gloomy  vault  at  Valla- 
dolid.  We  respected  his  silence,  and  after  a 
moment  he  continued : 

''The  spirit  spoke  to  the  dreamer  in 
words  of  infinite  tenderness,  and  appeared 


to  watch  and  guard  him.  On  waking  he 
took  a  long  draught  of  the  cool  snow  water, 
and  gazed  searchingly  into  its  blue  depths." 

"  Was  it  really  blue  ?  "  broke  in  Rosa. 

"Sky  blue  and  silver,"  said  the  Castilian, 
adding  one  of  the  endearing  diminutives  in 
which  his  language  is  so  rich  and  which  I 
did  not  quite  comprehend.  "Many  times 
he  tried  to  catch  a  glance  of  the  fairy  face 
which  came  into  his  sleep,  making  it  better 
than  any  waking.  Long  he  gazed  into  the 
watery  mirror;  it  reflected  only  his  own 
tawny  face  and  the  spotless  sky  above  it* 
The  white  sand  boiled  from  unknown 
depths  below,  bubbles  came  to  the  top  and 
broke  on  the  stony  brim,  but  the  ceaseless 
gush  and  flow  of  the  waters  was  a  ehiine  in 
his  ears  without  meaning. 

"  He  lingered  about  this  spot,  so  runs  the 
tale,  many  weeks,  praying  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  water  maiden.  She  came  into 
his  sleep  but  never  blest  his  waking  eyes, 
and  when  the  rainy  season,  which  is  so  very 
dreary,  set  in,  the  disappointed  youth  went 
back  to  his  tribe.  The  vision  haunted  him ; 
in  vain  he  tried  to  shake  it  off ;  the  vega^  so 
lone,  so  dim,  so  untrodden,  was  filled  with 
strange  enchantment.  The  brook  went 
flowing  through  his  memory,  glancing  now 
in  sun,  now  in  shadow,  as  it  gush0d  from 
the  mountain  side,  vanishing  at  last  like 
fairy  gold  in  the  sand.  The  laughing  girls 
of  the  tribe  tried  to  rouse  him  from  indiffer- 
ence, but  could  not  stir  him  to  join  in  their 
songs  and  games.  In  the  time  of  the  com 
harvest  the  present  of  a  blood-red  ear,  the 
Indian's  rout  d^amour^  did  not  move  him  to 
any  feeling,  and  he  turned  with  glance 
averted  from  the  flying  feet  in  the  bewitch- 
ing cachina  dance. 

" '  He  is  moonstruck,'  said  the  girls ; ' 
'  give  him  the  crooked  ear,  for  the  fool  is  fit 
for  nothing  but  to  sit  in  the  sun  with  the 
very  old  men.'  He  heeded  neither  jest  nor 
laugh,  and  determined  to  come  back  to  the 
Blue  Fountain.  When  he  set  out  an  airy 
figure  seemed  to  go  before  and  beckon  him 
on,  as  the  swan  maidens  of  the  German 
lakes  beckon  young  knights  into  their  Uttle 
boats  drawn  by  snowy  swans  harnessed  with 
silver  chains. 

"Southward,  southward  he  strode,  fol- 
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lowing  the  ancient  march  of  A2atlan,  and, 
in  sight  of  the  beloved  spring,  he  climbed 
the  steep,  fleet  and  ontired  as  the  red  deer, 
to  find  the  same  sparkling  fountain,  and  the 
shining  brook  below  it  running  into  the 
valley  as  it  will  run  on  forever. 

'*  Again  he  lay  down  on  the  soft,  warm 
sand,  and  once  more  the  delicate  phantom 
appeai'ed  to  his  closed  eyes,  whispered 
gently  in  his  ear,  and  bent  above  his  head 
as  if  to  kiss  him." 

Here  the  lovers  '*  changed  eyes,"  leaned  a 
trifle  closer  together,  and  I  saw  Romeo  pick 
up  a  blue  ribbon  dropped  from  Juliet's 
sleeve  and  slip  it  into  his  watch  pocket. 

*<  Then  a  frantic  love  took  possession  of 
the  hunter.  Day  after  day,  night  after 
night,  his  wasting  form  was  laid  beside  the 
singing  cascade ;  ever  he  sighed,  murmured, 
*  dreamed.  The  strength  left  his  limbs,  his 
blood  beat  hotly ;  Summer  waned  and  cold 
winds  blew,  but  never  cooled  the  fever  of 
his  brow.  Sometimes  after  a  day's  hunt, 
returning  at  evening  he  fancied  he  saw  a 
misty  outline  against  the  dark  steep,  but  it 
melted  away  as  he  neared  it  and  instead  of 
a  living  woman  he  reached  out  to  clasp  the 
empty  air.  Then  the  warrior  began  to  un- 
derstand this  water  spirit  was  of  the  race  of 
Souls,  and  as  such  could  not  wed  a  mortal ; 
to  possess  her,  therefore,  he  must  be  like 
her — must  die.  So  one  day  when  the  world 
was  all  bright  and  his  soul  all  dark,  while 
she  sung  a  song  of  wonderful  music  he 
stretched  his  arms  to  reach  the  shadowy 
siren  and  plunged  from  the  black  ledge 
you  see  yonder  into  the  unknown  depths 
below." 

**  And  was  he  never  heard  of  afterward  ?  " 
asked  Juliet,  while  the  roses  on  her  cheek 
deepened  in  betrayal  of  her  thoughts. 

«< Never,  hermonara,*  said  the  Spaniard 
with  an  admiring  gesture, "  but  old  Pueblos 
about  here  say  two  shapes  rise  out  of  the 
spring  where  there  used  to  be  but  one,  float 
in  the  air  and  hover  above  it.  They  are 
oftenest  seen  about  dusk  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son.   I  have  never  seen  them  myself." 

"I  wonder  if  they  do  show  that  way," 
said  Rosa  with  a  puzzled  face. 

" Quien  sahe" said  Oreto  mysteriously,  at 
the  same  time  handing  her  the  kernel  of  a 


jpi^ion  nut  which  he  cracked  in  his  white 
front  teeth. 

And  hera  let  me  record  that  the  words 
"  Quien  tabef"  ''  who  knows,"  are  the  end  of 
controversy,  the  finish  of  debate,  the  limit  of 
human  understaiiding,  having  a  very  differ- 
ent meaning  according  to  the  persons  speak- 
ing. With  Oreto  it  was  as  much  as  to  say, 
there  is  room  for  argument  on  both  sides. 

All  this  time  our  stew  had  been  simmer- 
^°fir>  SyV^J  fashion,  over  the  fire,  keeping  a 
friendly  and  impatient  knocking  at  the  pot 
lid,  and  was  now  pronounced  done.  The 
stout  lady  roused  up  from  her  nap,  set  her 
bonnet  bias  across  her  eyebrows,  said  she 
was  glad  the  young  Comanche  came  to  his 
senses  at  last,  and  then  addressed  herself  to 
the  making  of  coffee. 

I  met  Oreto  frequently,  and  never  saw 
him  unbend  from  the  Hamlet  air^^'Maa 
delights  not  me,  no,  nor  woman  either," — 
except  on  this  one  holiday.  .  So  to  speak,  he 
flavored  the  whole  picnic.  He  gayly  in- 
sisted on  seasoning  every  dish.  "  I  will  not 
ruin  the  olla  for  Americans  with  too  much 
red  pepper,"  he  said ;  ^  the  merest  80up{:onj 
as  the  French  put  it."  Then  he  contrived 
a  nice,  cool-looking  salad  from  some  crisp 
leaves,  to  me  unknown,  and  served  it  with  a 
deftness  and  tact  that  would  have  graced  a 
courtier.  To  tell  the  whole  truth,  the  ele- 
gant Castilian  had  so  much  manner  it  was 
rather  fatiguing  to  keep  up  with  him. 

Dinner  over  he  took  a  large  silk  handker- 
chief and  showed  how  two  prisoners  of  the 
Inquisition  were  once  knotted  together  with 
ropes,  and  allowed  their  freedom  if  they 
could  untie  them,  trying  the  puzzle  on  the 
lovers  who  of  course  struggled  violently  to 
be  free, — I  need  hardly  add  without  success. 
Had  he  experimented  on  some  of  the  mar- 
ried couples  possibly  the  result  might  have 
been  different.  Following  this  was  a  gay 
barcarole  about  strolling  on  the  Frado,  glanc- 
ing eyes,  winged  feet  and  envious  veils.  "  It 
should  have  castanets  in  the  chorus;  if 
Sefior  Brown  will  lend  me  his  hat  it  wiU 
answer." 

Thus  appealed  to  the  photographer  could 
not  choose  but  offer  his  brand  new  stove- 
pipe to  his  guest,  who  thumped  it  vigorously, 
greatly  to  Sefior  Brown's  annoyance,  who 
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stood  looking  foolish,  bareheaded  in  the  sun- 
shine. And  again  I  marked  the  size  and 
luster  of  the  diamond  ring. 

The  singer's  voice  was  a  trifle  cracked, 
hut  we  were  not  fastidious,  the  ladies  hung 
OD  every  word  and  when  the  song  ended  the 
applause  was  hearty  and  genuine.  The 
hkmde  artut  produced  a  flute  which  luckily 
for  us  had  %  missing  joint,  and  insinuated 
he  could  be  prevaUed  upon  to  sing ;  but  we 
knew  •«  The  Raven  "  would  be  his  doleful 
strain  and  upon  the  hint  no  one  spoke. 

''Now  a  thousand  pardons,"  said  Oreto, 
**  for  consuming  your  time  and  courtesy.  I 
must  have  a  sieMta,  without  which  yon  know 
a  Spaniard  is  lost  forever  and  a  day."  From 
under  the  seat  of  the  bnckboard  he  unrolled 
a  short  cloak  and  threw  it  in  Moorish  style 
across  his  shoulders,  lifted  his  sombrero,  re- 
valuing a  nobly  turned  head  with  dashes  of 
gray  in  the  blue-black  hair,  and  his  face  re- 
samed  its  expression  of  habitual  melancholy. 
As  he  walked  aS.  to  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  the  alumnus  from  Colorado  college, 
who  knows  it  all,  said  in  a  loud  whisper, 
**  There  goes  Don  Pomposo.  He  feels  like 
the  Corliss  engine  at  the  Centennial." 

The  old  bachelor  shot  the  fledgling  a 
glance  that  should  have  killed  him,  but  the 
youth,  though  poor  by  nature  and  exhausted 
by  cultivation,  was  wiry  and  did  not  fall 
asunder.  In  fact  he  never  flinched.  My 
thoughts  wandered  from  the  gay  company 
and  the  man  who  had  no  respect  for  *'  the 
stranger  within  the  gates,"  to  the  lone  exile 
and  the  varied  fortunes  at  which  he  had 
hinted,  and  I  said  aloud,  «  The  Senor  Oreto 
looks  like  a  man  who  has  a  history." 

And  he  has. 

I  dismiss  the  picnic  in  the  brilliant 
periods  of  the  Pharos  of  the  Occident.  The 
editor-in-chief,  being  also  an  insurance 
agent,  naturally  dealt  in  large  figures,  and 
gave  free  rein  to  his  warm,  not  to  say  fiery 
imagination  :  '*  The  picnic  of  last  week  was 
an  event  long  to  be  remembered.  The  day 
was  beautiful,  nature  enchanting,  woman 
divine.  Old  Baldy  lifted  his  rugged  front 
and  snowy  crown  before  us,  and  the  river 
sung  its  sweetest  cadence.  Among  dis- 
tinguished guests  present  we  name  the  fas* 
cinaiing  Gonaales  Felipe  Oreto,  a  cosmo- 


politan bom  in  old  Castile,  the  friend  of  our 
artist  James  Brown.  For  esthetic  culture, 
refinement  of  manner  and  general  elegance 
the  versatile  Castilian  has  few  equals  and 
no  superiors.  Rumor  has  it  he  will  soon 
lead  to  the  altar  a  fair  widow  well  known  to 
our  city,  and  we  learn  with  extreme  pleasure 
that  he  has  been  prevailed  on  to  cast  in  his 
lot  with  us  and  become  a  citizen  of  the  most 
desirable  of  all  the  territories." 

Some  weeks  later  I  sat  working  a  highly 
useless  lamp  mat  in  my  parlor,  which  in  pleas- 
ant Mexican  fashion  is  divided  from  John's 
office  by  a  curtained  doorway.  There  passed 
the  barred  window  a  dapper  little  mau, 
whipping  his  boot  with  a  short  riding  whip 
as  he  went  along,  whom  I  recognised  as  a 
government  agent  from  Los  Indies.  I 
heeded  not  the  conversation,  easily  over- 
heard, or  rather  the  monologue  which  lan-« 
guished,  till  a  sudden  animation  of  voice 
betrayed  the  true  purpose  of  the  visitor  as 
he  asked,  '*Was  there  a  fellow  hangin' 
'round  here  not  long  ago,  calling  himself 
Oreto ;  a  sort  of  literary  and  sentimental 
adventurer,  pretending  to  be  in  heavy 
mourning?" 

«  Yes,  he  had  quite  a  turn  for  story  tell- 
ing and  amusing  children.  The  eaballco 
appears  to  have  fallen  on  evil  times — a  sad 
face,"  added  John  reflectively ;  **  wouldn't  be 
a  bad  model  for  the  Master  of  Ravenswood." 

**  Exactly ;  his  face  is  mighty  sad  about 
this  time.  Interested  friends  have  taken 
secure  boarding  for  him  and  relieved  him 
of  his  wig  and  big  diamond  ring — the  prop- 
erty of  a  lady  in  Tuloago.  His  real  name 
is  Gomez,  a  gambler  and  murderer  from  the 
city  of  Mexico.  He  ran  off  to  Chihuahua, 
which  soon  got  too  hot  to  hold  him  and  his 
little  games,  moved  on  to  Ix>s  Indios,  where 
he  played  three  card  mont^  once  too  of  teif 
for  even  territorial  morality,  and  the  noble 
hiiiaJgo  is  now  smiling  his  melancholy  smile 
behind  the  grated  windows  of  the  county 
jaU." 

''He  had  rather  an  agreeable  manner," 
said  John,  with  a  long  yawn,  '*  but  I  never 
took  much  stock  in  the  man." 

Then  I  put  on  my  bonnet  and  slipped  out 
for  a  walk. 

S.  E.  W. 
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A  STUDY. 


jlj  T  was  a  very  modest  sign ;  dingy  gilt 
ly  letters  on  a  rusty  black  ground,  the  en- 
jl  tire  sign  being  not  larger  in  area  than 
J  two  feet  by  one ;  and  it  hung  moreover 
in  a  helpless,  one-sided,  mutely  appealing 
fashion  by  a  single  comer  nail.  Why  then 
did  the  handsome  young  man  who  was  pass- 
ing give  it  a  vicious  twist  with  his  cane  and 
send  the  announcement  of  the  "  Office  of  the 
Woman's  Suffrage  Association"  into  the 
mud  of  the  street?  Being  a  western  street 
the  mud  was  deep.  "You  be  hanged!" 
muttered  the  young  man — which,  indeed, 
was  just  what  the  sign  needed ;  but  he  did 
not  hang  it,  he  walked  on  with  a  little  irri- 
'table  laugh  and  turned  down  a  side  street, 
when,  seeing  no  one  near  enough  to  observe 
him,  he  soon  allowed  the  dejection  of  his . 
feelings  to  shape  his  expression.  The  cause 
of  his  melancholy  mood  was  that  frequent 
disturber  of  a  lover's  peace,  a  quarrel  with 
his  mistress.  The  quarrel  was  no  transient 
disagreement ;  it  was  a  final  rupture.  Six 
times  since  the  morning  mail  had  Harold 
Durham  read  a  certain  note  which  he  then 
received;  now  he  was  repeating  its  con- 
tents from  memory ;  certainly  they  showed 
no  indecision  in  the  writer. 

"I  have  read  your  letter  carefully.  I 
cannot  say  anything  but  what  I  have  said 
before  so  often  you  must  be  tired.  I  do  not 
blame  you,  Harold,  that  you  are  not  willing 
to  have  your  wife  feel  so  differently  from 
you ;  but  you  must  not  blame  me,  either,  if 
I  cannot  give  up  my  friends  and  my  con- 
victions for  you.  A  woman  has  a  sense  of 
honor  as  well  as  a  man,  and  I  cannot  do  it, 
Harold.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  reproach 
you.  I  never  had  the  shadow  of  a  claim  on 
you,  you  know.  You  are  quite  free.  I 
have  sent  you  back  your  letters  and  your 
ring.  And  please  believe  that  I  shall  al- 
ways remain 

Your  faithful  friend, 

LiLLiAK  S.  Maine." 

"  Then  there 's  a  postscript,"  continued 
the  young  man,  **  about  hoping  she  has  n't 


been  abrupt  and  hoping  I  will  be  happy. 
Happy  1  Oh,  yes — ".  Here  Harold  broke 
off  his  reflections  to  scowl  ferociously  at  a 
small  boot-black  and  shout,  ** No**;  hut  be- 
fore the  boy  could  turn  he  stopped  him. 
"Yes  I  do  too;  only  be  quick  about  it!" 
He  did  not  really  want  his  boots  blacked, 
(in  truth  they  had  been  blacked  ten  min- 
utes before  this  episode,  for  he  was  on  his 
way  to  a  friend's  house,)  but  he  wanted  to 
make  amends  for  his  harshness  to  a  child, 
and  some  scruples  concerning  almsgiving 
forbade  the  easier  device  of  a  quarter.  The 
act  was  trivial,  yet  a  clue  to  Harold's  char^ 
acter.  He  had  a  fervid  temperament  which 
his  will  kept  in  rigid  retirement,  but  some- 
times it  escaped  and  harried  him  into  ac- 
tion, in  which  cases  his  atonement  was 
prone  to  be  as  impetuous  aa  his  offense.  He 
looked  after  the  boy  when  he  dashed  away, 
having  finished  the  merest  pretense  of 
blacking.  '*Poor  little  rat,"  he  thought; 
''  after  all  it  is  harder  lines  for  him  than  for 
me.  If  a  man  can  only  do  something  per- 
manent for  that  crowd  he  ought  not  to  make 
a  row  if  he  doesn't  get  all  the  other  things 
he  asks  of  life." 

Pursuing  this  elevating  strain  of  medita- 
tion, Harold  resolved  to  waste  no  more 
moans  over  his  ruined  hopes,  but,  dismissing 
importunate  visions  of  a  noble,  candid  face 
and  classic  head  with  its  thick  brown  braids, 
to  fix  his  mind  upon  the  object  of  his  visit 
to  Xerxes;  namely,  tenement  houses. 
"Drains,*'  said  Harold  sternly,  "drains; 
they  must  be  settled  1 "  And  as  a  judicious 
initiative  to  the  settlement  of  drains  he 
leaned  against  a  fence,  and  taking  Miss 
Maine's  letter  out  of  his  pocket  he  pro- 
ceeded to  give  it  a  seventh  reading. 

It  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to*draw  his 
picture.  His  dress,  his  tall,  athletic  figure, 
his  fresh  complexion,  and  his  reddish-blonde 
beard  parted  in  the  center  lent  his  presence 
an  English  air,  and  he  spoke  with  an  Eng- 
lish accent;  he  was  however  an  American, 
the  son  of  a  Chicago  pork  packer  and  a 
Vermont  school  teacher.    His  fath^  was  a 
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jovial,  shrewd,  Btrong-willed,  faithful  man 
who  had  inherited  a  small  fortune  and  had 
made  it  a  great  one.  His  mother  was  a 
gentle  and  graceful  woman  who  had  almost 
forgotten  that  she  was  not  bom  rich.  She 
had  very  soft,  winning  manners,  dressed 
perfectly,  and  had  the  most  harmoniously 
picturesque  houee  in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Dur* 
ham  had  visited  England  three  times;  the 
first  time  she  bW>ught  back  her  butler,  the 
second  time  her  coachman,  the  third  time 
her  invaluable  housekeeper,  "Becket" 
**  Now  I  feel  that  I  can  live,"  she  said  confi* 
dentially.  Harold  was  the  only  child.  It 
was  Mrs.  Durham's  idea  to  send  him  to 
England;  she  wanted  him  to  go  to  Eton 
first,  then  to  Oxford;  but  I  believe  they 
compromised  upon  Phillips  Academy  and 
Oxford. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Durham  had  retired  from 
business  under  the  influence  of  a  siege  of 
headache  and  his  wife's  entreaties,  and 
when  Harold  returned  home  he  found  him 
in  a  deplorable  state  of  anxious  laziness. 
Harold  most  unexpectedly  came  to  his  re- 
lief by  plunging  into  philanthropy  and  ten- 
ement houses.  Mr.  Durham  saw  that  the 
tenement  houses  paid,  while  Harold,  who 
had  studied  architecture  and  sanitary  science 
and  political  economy  for  ilo  other  purpose, 
as  he  told  his  father,  planned  the  buildings. 

He  quite  agreed  with  his  father  that  the 
houses  must  be  made  to  pay  a  fair  interest 
OD  the  money. 

'*  We  shall  do  no  good  with  it  as  a  char- 
ity," he  ufied  to  say,  **  but  if  we  can  make 
decent  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  a 
paying  investment  we  shall  have  plenty  of 
people  following  our  example.  And  that  is 
what  we  want  We  want  to  make  these 
vile  fire-traps  and  feveivholes  unrentable  I  " 

It  will  be  seen  that  Harold  had  the  hope 
as  well  as  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  One 
might  fancy  that  he  would  have  been  toler- 
ably busy,  what  with  overseeing  building, 
ooUecting  rents,  helping  his  tenants  to  help 
themselves,  and  writing  explanations  of  the 
model  tenement  scheme  to  the  newspapers ; 
but  he  was  a  young  man  of  immense  energy, 
he  felt  that  his  country  as  well  as  the  poor 
needed  him  and  he  took  an  active  interest 
in  politics.    He  made  quite  a  little  oration 


to  his  father  when  the  subject  was  first  men- 
tioned between  them. 

**  What  do  we  most  need  in  America  ?  "  he 
cried.  "  That  gentlemen  should  enter  poli- 
tics 1  We  leave  them  to  the  lower  classes, 
and  see  the  scoundrelly  cads  who  represent 
us  in  Congress  1  I  don't  wonder  they  sneer 
at  us  in  Europe.  The  class  who  are  our 
natural  leaders,  who  have  the  leisure  to 
study  the  theory  of  civilization  and  find  out 
what  government  can.  and  what  it  can't  do, 
tkep  stay  at  home  for  fear  of  a  little  mud 
throwing  1  I  tell  you  it's  a  cowardly 
shame  1 "  shouted  Harold,  growing  hot  and 
bringing  his  fist  down  on  the  table  with  a 
bang. 

<*Well,  don't  break  things,  dear,  if  it 
is  1 "  said  his  mother,  in  some  alarm.  There 
was  a  real  Palissy  pitcher  on  that  table  and 
it  was  tottering  frightfully. 

Mr.  Durham  chuckled  but  said  nothing. 
His  son's  English  social  tone,  his  vehemence 
and  his  astounding  political  innocence 
tickled  the  elder  man's  sense  of  humor. 
**  He 's  a  good  fellow,"  thought  Mr.  Durham, 
"and  he  '11  get  over  hb  nonsense  in  a  little 
while.  Give  him  his  head  a  while  and  let 
him  fool  about  the  primaries  and  vote  inde- 
pendent tickets  till  he 's  tired.  He  '11  come 
out  all  right,  and  there  ain't  a  bit  of  danger 
of  his  being  elected  to  anything ! " 

Mrs.  Durham  took  Harold  much  more 
seriously ;  his  enthusiasm,  to  be  sure,  was 
rather  alarming  in  a  drawing>room,  but  that 
was  a  trifling  blemish;  she  admired  the 
English  tone;  Haix>ld's  sentiments,  his  man- 
ners, the  very  rising  inflections  of  his  voice 
at  the  close  of  his  sentences  thrilled  her 
heart  with  an  exquisite  vanity;  she  loved 
her  husband,  but  her  son  was  her  realized 
ideal.  At  last,  she  felt  that  she  could 
crush  Mrs.  Maine.  A  grandmother  who 
had  been  a  Van  Rensaellaer  and  a  sister 
who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  eighteen  times 
could  never  stand  up  against  a  son  educated 
at  Oxford,  with  his  English  training  visible 
in  every  bow  and  audible  in  every  question 
that  he  asked. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  such  a 
reverie  that  Mrs.  Durham  should  take  Har- 
old over  to  the  Maines,  that  same  evening. 
Harold  found  a  tall  young  woman,  handsome 
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as  Diana,  instead  of  the  meiry  little  girl 
who  bad  skated  and  climbed  trees  with  him 
ten  years  ago.  He  instantly  discovered  that 
he  had  loved  her  all  his  life,  and  told  her  so 
two  months  later.  Lily  Maine  had  been 
crael  enough  to  doubt  the  duration  of  his 
feeling,  and  had  refused  to  be  positively  his 
promised  wife  until  he  had  known  her 
longer;  but  she  had  admitted  what  she 
styled  a  "  partiality  "  for  him  and  had  con- 
sented to  wear  his  ring,  although  she  would 
not  let  him  buy  her  one.  In  short,  they 
finally  arrived  at  an  "  understanding"  which 
was  to  be  an  "  engagement "  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Harold  bad  never  been  so  happy 
in  his  life ;  he  thought  Lily  more  charming 
every  day. 

He  was  not  alone  in  this  opinion;  few 
people  knew  Miss  Maine  without  feeling 
the  subtle  attraction  of  her  mingled  sincerity 
and  sympathy.  There  are  many  sincere 
people  in  the  world,  and  many  sympathetic 
people ;  but  the  sincere  people  are  apt  to  be 
disagreeable  and  the  sympathetic  people  are 
apt  to  lie,  more  or  less.  Lily,  while  she  was 
absolutely  truthful,  knew  how  to  be  silent, 
and  her  interest  in  others'  goodness  or  soi^ 
row  was  too  quick  to  need  to  be  whipped  up 
by  her  politeness.  As  most  of  us  are  either 
good  or  unhappy  and  some  of  us  are  both, 
Lily's  interest  had  a  wide  career  before  it — 
so  wide,  indeed,  that  Mrs.  Maine  shuddered 
over  her  daughter's  disregard  of  the  conven- 
tionalities. She  used  to  discuss  Lily's 
"eccentricity  "  with  her  second  daughter— 
her  husband  was  dead— always  ending  the 
recital  of  her  grievances  with  the  declaration 
that  she  could  have  borne  anything  better 
than  "  that  dreadful  women's  rights  crowd !" 

Now  I  trust  the  reader  perceives  why 
Harold  flung  the  sign  of  the  Woman's  Suf- 
frage Association  into  the  mire ;  "  the  cause" 
had  torn  Lily  from  him.  Hq  was,  on  the 
whole,  in  spite  of  his  impetuous  nature,  a 
very  sweet  tempered  fellow;  but  he  had  a 
touch  of  his  father's  doggedness,  and  he 
cherished  his  few  prejudices.  The  son  of 
his  mother  could  hardly  help  having  an  in- 
tense dislike  to  anything  harsh  or  coarse  in 
a  woman  ;  by  an  easy  transition  his  dislike 
was  transferred  to  a  movement  which 
seemed  to  him  an  effort  to  make  all  women 


harsh  and  course.  I  fear  a  visit  which  he 
made  the  previous  year  (I  am  writing  of 
1879)  to  Washington,  and  the  glimpee  he 
there  had  of  the  workings  of  the  cause,  re- 
inforced  his  prejudices.  There  was  the 
usual  delegation  of  ladies  in  the  city,  to  pre- 
sent the  claims  of  women  to  the  ballot 
before  Congress.  Harold  attended  one  of 
their  meetings.  Several  ladies  were  speak* 
ing  when  he  entered,  and  Because  of  this 
circumstance  he  could  hear  very  little. 
Soon  one  enterprising  speaker  mounted  a 
chair,  a  bolder  spirit  climbed  upon  the  table, 
and  the  climax  was  reached  when  a  strangely 
attired  being — Harold  supposed  she  was  a 
woman — put  a  chair  upon  4he  table,  clam- 
bered into  the  chair  and  screamed  her  views 
above  the  uproar.  Harold  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  went  away. 

He  did  not  know  of  Lily's  opinions  until 
some  two  months  after  he  ha<i  asked  her  to 
be  his  wife.  He  never  suspected  that  a  girl 
with  so  much  hair  could  be  a  defender  of 
the  rights  of  woman,  and  his  first  intimation 
of  such  a  horrible  anomaly  was  the  sight  of 
her  name  in  the  Times  as  secretaiy  of  the 
Chicago  branch.  There  is  no  necessity  of 
detailing  the  particulars  of  their  quarrel — 
for  quarrel  it  became  at  last.  Harold  felt 
that  Lily  would  have  given  up  a  whim  for 
his  sake  had  she  loved  him  deeply;  Lily 
felt  that  she  could  never  again  respect  her- 
self if  she  were  to  give  up  her  principles  to 
secure  her  happiness ;  between  the  feelings 
of  both  they  soon  came  to  bitter  words. 

'*  Lily,  if  I  had  heard  you  were  a  Roman 
Catholic  I  could  n't  have  been  more  shock* 
ed,"  cried  Harold,  pacing  the  room.  "It 
is  n't  so  much  the  object  as  the  people,  such 
a  horribly  ill  bred  crowd  I  All  the  cracked- 
brained  women  I  know  are  shrieking  for  the 
suffrage." 

"  They  are  queer,  some  of  them,"  admitted 
Lily,  half  laughing  and  half  sighing,  "  but 
you  know,  Harold,  that  in  all  reforms  odd 
people  come  at  first  You  should  have 
heard  father  tell  of  the  extraordinary  crea- 
tures who  used  to  flock  to  the  early  anti- 
slavery  gatherings.  We  used  to  entertain 
the  brethren — such  looking  people  as  thej 
were  sometimes  I  And  they  never  could  eat 
things  like  other  people!" 
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'*I  presume  toe  shall  have  to  entertain 
qaite  as  interesting  specimens,"  retorted 
Harold  with  a  sneer;  but  all  the  same  his 
heart  had  softened  over  the  ^  we/'  and  he 
was  sorely  tempted  to  surrender  on  the  spot. 
However,  being  always  on  guard  against 
his  impulses,  he  resisted  temptation  and  took 
a  veiy  dignified  leave.  It  was  the  day  of 
his  departure  for  Xerxes.  Some  tenement 
houses  in  that  thriving  town  had  lately 
become  Mr.  Durham's  property,  and  Harold 
was  going  there  to  superintend  their  trans- 
formation into  the  model  tenements  of  his 
dreams.  He  told  Lily  that  he  would  call  on 
his  way  to  the  depot  to  say  good-by. 
Neither  Lily  nor  he  had  any  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  Dr.  Jerusha  Dale  would  call  also ; 
nevertheless  he  found  her  overshoes  repos- 
ing on  the  tiles  of  the  vestibule.  £veu  we 
who  know  and  respect  Dr.  Dale  feel  that  she 
has  not  a  prepossessing  appearance.  She  is 
a  tall  lady,  very  thin  but  prodigiously  mus- 
cular; (there  is  a  legend  current  among 
her  friends  that  she  once  knocked  a  rude 
medical  student  down,  and  it  is  certain  that 
she  did  collar  a  drunken  man  who  was  beat- 
ing his  wife ;)  her  dress  never  shows  any  con- 
cession to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  her  voice 
is  loud  and  her  movements  ungraceful ;  she 
wears  her  black  hair  short ;  and  there  is,  to 
be  frank,  a  kind  of  grinmess  about  her 
whole  aspect  Tet  she  is  a  woman  of  un- 
doubted talent,  who  half  starved  herself  to 
learn  her  profession,  and  now  is  continually 
spending  her  knowledge  upon  miserable 
men  and  women  who  cannot  pay  her^ees; 
she  is  said  to  be  marvelously  gentle  in  a 
sick  room,  and  her  loud  voice  itself  was 
acquired  in  dutifully  shouting  at  her  deaf 
mother,  whom  she  keeps  in  great  comfort. 
Harold  unfortunately  knew  nothing  of  her 
amiable  traits.  He  shuddered  when  he  saw 
her  long  form  gradually  emerge  from  a 
Queen  Anne  chair ;  "  What  an  awful  wo- 
man I "  he  thought,  as  he  bowed.  She,  kind 
soul,  who  really  loved  Lily,  thought  he  had 
a  good  face ;  and  suspecting  him  to  be  Lily's 
lover  almost  immediately  took  her  leave, 
although  she  had  not  been  in  the  house  ten 
minutes  and  had  oome  six  miles  through  the 
mod  and  rain  solely  to  make  this  one  caU. 
Harold  had  not  the  grace  to  recognize  her 


consideration.  He  was  furious  when  he 
heard  her  kiss  Lily  in  the  hall ;  and  Lily  on 
her  return  found  him  standing,  hat  in  hand, 
by  the  door. 

No,  he  said,  with  an  air  of  distant  po- 
litenessy  he  would  not  take  ofE  his  overcoat ; 
he  had  only  come  to  say  good-by.  He  was  * 
glad  he  was  leaving  her  in  such  good  hands ; 
he  hoped  she  would  have  a  pleasant  time 
during  his  absence;  doubtless  he  should 
hear  of  her  through  the  newspapers ;  some 
speech — 

'*  Oh  dear,  no,"  said  Lily,  trying  to  laugh, 
**  I  am  not  gifted  in  that  way.  I  never  could 
write  an  essay  when  I  was  in  school,  and  I 
should  break  down  if  I  tried  to  read  it,  any- 
how. It  is  in  the  drudgery  of  committees 
that  I  shine." 

**  I  shall  wish  you  much  success  in  com- 
mittees then,"  said  Harold;  "good-by." 
He  lifted  her  hand  coldly  to  his  lips,  and  he 
did  not  see  that  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

The  next  day  he  wrote  her  a  long  letter 
from  Xerxes.  He  begged  her  to  give  up 
such  principles  and  friends;  he  made  the 
most  moving  plea  in  his  power,  and  wrote 
six  pages  about  his  love  for  her.  Lily  cried 
over  the  letter  all  night,  and  answered  by 
an  appeal  to  his  justice.  He  wrote  her  (by 
the  next  mail)  that  she  did  not  seem  to  con- 
sider that  it  was  a  matter  of  principle  with 
him,  and  that  he  certainly  never  could  bring 
himself  to  tolerate  Dr.  Jerusha  Dale  as  one 
of  his  wife's  friends.  His  answer  was  the 
letter  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

He  had  finished  reading  it  now  and  was 
listlessly  looking  about  him.  This  was  his 
first  walk  in  that  part  of  Xerxes.  He  did 
not  admire  the  town.  The  slightly  built 
houses,  the  soft  coal  dinginess  everywhere 
and  the  abounding  mud  jarred  on  an  eye  ac- 
customed to  the  picturesque  tidiness  of  £ng* 
lish  country  towns.  Harold  never  took  a 
walk  that  he  did  not  stumble  over  some 
broken  board  in  the  wooden  sidewalks,  or 
have  a  loose  board  fly  up  in  his  face  as  he 
trod  upon  it,  or  sink  up  to  his  ankles  in  the 
black  slime  of  a  crossing.  The  number  of 
unprotected  cows,  geese  and  pigs  which  he 
met  abo  amazed  him ;  and  he  found  stag- 
nant pools  of  water  in  ravines  close  to  beau- 
tifully kept  lawns  and  handsome  houses. 
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<'  Most  extraordinary  town  1 "  said  Harold. 
Montgomery  street  below  the  railroad  (whioh 
nins  through  the  busiest  part  of  the  town, 
at  the  base  of  the  hills — another  astonishing 
circumstance  to  Harold,)  is  not  a  pretty 
street ;  and  Saint  Patrick's  church,  agaiusi 
whose  fence  he  was  leaning,  is  as  severely 
ugly  as  the  sternest  Puritan  could  desire, 
although  the  cross  which  surmounts  its  un- 
adorned stone  walls  and  wooden  roof  is  the 
symbol  of  the  most  ancient  Christian  faith. 
On  one  side  of  the  church  is  the  parochial 
school,  a  row  of  brick  buildings  with  battered 
wooden  doors  and  worn  wooden  steps. 
Nearer  the  street  there  is  the  priest's  house, 
a  small  two^tory  brick  edifice,  and  in  front 
of  the  house  is  a  garden.  The  day  on  which 
Harold  first  saw  it  was  in  April,  and  it  was 
abUze  with  tulips. 

«« Pretty  fine  display,  ain't  it  ?  "  said  a  man, 
coming  up  to  Harold.  He  wore  a  working- 
man's  dress  with  a  carpenter's  rule  sticking 
out  of  his  coat  pocket,  and  he  rested  two 
patched  elbows  on  the  fence  rail  as  he  spoke. 

"  Yes,  it  is,  my  man,"  said  Harold ; "  whose 
garden  is  it?" 

<*  Mister  Quinnailon's,  the  priest  here  ; 
that's  him  now  1" 

Harold  looked  rather  curiously  at  the 
priest,  a  stout  old  man  in  a  threadbare  black 
cassock,  whose  strongly  marked,  dark  face 
showed  hb  foreign  birth ;  it  would  have  been 
a  plain  face  but  for  the  bright  eyes  and  be- 
nevolent smile.  *<How  sly  he  looks  1" 
thought  Harold,  whose  English  education 
had  intensified  the  average  good  Pl-otestant's 
distrust  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

<*  Good  morning,"  said  Father  Quinnailon, 
•*  how  is  your  vife  ads  morning  ?  " 

^  She 's  'bout  the  same,"  said  the  man. 

The  priest  was  picking  tulips ;  he  handed 
them  over  the  fence  to  the  man. 

**  ShaU  you  give  zem  to  her,  please,"  he 
said,  '*  and  tell  her  zat  she  has  my  prayers." 

«  Much  obliged.  Mister  Quinnailon,"  said 
the  man,  taking  the  flowers.  It  seemed  to 
Harold  that  he  would  have  said  more  had  he 
found  any  words  to  his  mind,  but  he  merely 
gave  a  short  nod  and  walked  down  the  street. 

The  priest,  turning  to  Harold,  asked  him 
if  he  cared  to  see  the  garden.  "  I  have  seen 
you  standing  here  for  a  long  time,"  he  said. 


Harold  blushed  and  said  that  he  was  in- 
terested in  tulips. 

'^And  you,  zen,  know  someting  of  ze  tu- 
lip culture,  perhaps?"  said  Father  Quin- 
nailon, with  sparkling  eyes ;  *'  I  do  not  often 
have  such  a  pleasure  to  meet  one  zat  cares 
for  zat.    Till  you  valk  in,  my  dear  sir  ?  " 

Harold,  half  amused  at  his  own  complai- 
sance, followed  the  priest  about  the  garden 
and  talked  for  ten  minutes  of  tulips  and 
Dutch  culture.  Then  he  spoke  of  the  man 
who  had  just  left  them  and  asked  the  priest 
if  he  was  a  good  workman. 

Father  Quinnailon  shook  his  head;  *<Zat 
I  do  not  know.  You  see,  my  dear  sir,  I  have 
known  him  but  a  small  time.  It  vas  zb 
vay.  I  go  to  veesit  one  of  my  people  in  a 
poor  house  on  Tyler  street — " 

"One  of  my  father's  houses,  probably," 
interrupted  Durhanit  ''I  am  come  to  repair 
them." 

**Zat  is  good  news,"  said  Father  Quin- 
nailon, bowing.  "  Eh  veil,  it  vas  zere  I  see 
Mrs.  Higgins.  Mrs.  Barnes  had  ze  room 
across  her,  and  ven  I  vas  to  leave  I  see  a 
leetle  girl  brushing  vith  a  broom — so  leetle 
a  maiden  vith  so  great  a  broom  1 — and  I  say, 
'my  child,  vat  make  you  vith  ze  broom?' 
Vile  I  talk,  I  hear  her  mother  call,  and  I 
come  in  to  find  her  sick,  in  great  distress, 
her  husband  'gone  to  look  for  vork,  no  one 
to  help  her  but  ze  leetle  maid.  So  I  sveep 
ze  room  for  her,  and  we  get  acquainted  a 
leetle,  and  I  have  come  two  other  times  and 
send  her  a  flower  or  a  leetle  soup  or  such 
ting;  but  zat  is  all  I  know.  She  did  tell 
me — ^yes — zat  her  husband  have  money  saved 
up  ven  he  come  here,  but  he  breaked  his  leg ; 
zat  vas  a  great  expense,  and  she  also  has 
been  long  sick.  But  I  tink  dem  to  be  good, 
honest  people  too  proud  to  beg." 

<*  Then  you  can't  recommend  the  man  ?" 

"  No,  not  as  to  vork,  for  zat  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  hope  you  vill  see  Mr.  Lawrence.  He 
is  a  builder  and  has  employed  him.  Stay, 
it  is  but  a  step ;  if  you  vill  but  vait  here  I 
vill  ask  Mr.  Lawrence  myself." 

"  No,"  said  Harold, « I  will  go;  pray  don't 
take  so  much  trouble.  They  are  poor  then, 
these  Higgiuses?" 

"  Very  poor,  I  fear,  sir,  but  zey  do  not  tell 
me;  I  am  not  of  zeir  profession;  zey  are 
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Protestants  as  yourself,  sir,"  said  the  priest, 
with  a  little  wistful  glance  up  at  Harold's 
face.  (<'  He  wants  to  oonvert  me,"  thought 
Harold.)  «Zey  speak  but  leetle  to  me  of 
zeir  affairs,  and  I  yish  not  to  intrude." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Harold.  <"  I  thank 
you  for  your  courtesy — ah^Father;  and  I 
will  wish  yon  good  afternoon." 

The  old  priest  insisted  on  picking  a  most 
gorgeous  tulip  for  him,  saying,  **  It  is  so 
great  a  pleasure  to  give  to  one  who  knows 
of  flowers." 

'<  Decidedly,  he  means  to  convert  me," 
thought  Harold,  walking  up  the  hill.  His 
single  acquaintance  in  Xerxes  had  inyited 
him  to  a  *' tea-party,"  a  festivity  of  ambigu- 
ous nature  but  he  was  told  enjoyable,  and 
to  it  he  was  now  hastening.  Xerxes  is 
on  the  Mississippi;  and  as  Harold  stood  on 
the  Gilberts*  yine-covered  porch  he  could 
see  the  river  shining  through  the  tender 
green  leaves.  He  thought  that  he  would 
write  Lily  of  the  pretty  home  which  the 
Gilberts  had,  and  how  b^utiful  was  the 
river;  and  then,  with  a  sharp  pang,  he 
remembered  that  none  of  his  friends  or 
thoughts  mattered  to  Lily  any  more.  In 
most  incongruous  spirits  he  was  ushered  by 
his  host  through  two  handsomely  and  airily 
famished  rooms,  filled  with  ladies  in  black 
silk  and  point  lace.  Apparently  the  gentle- 
men were  all  in  the  hall.  Harold  was  intro- 
duced to  Mrs.  Gilbert,  a  pretty  little  woman 
with  very  bright  brown  eyes  and  very  white 
hands,  and  so  sweet  a  voice  that  Harold 
thought  the  western  accent  delicious.  She 
introduced  him  to  some  fifty  other  women, 
young  and  old,  who  all  asked  him  how  he 
liked  Xerxes.  He  said,  with  diffidence, 
that  it  seemed  to  him  *'  rather  muddy." 

They,  without  exception,  opened  their 
eyes  very  wide  and  said, 

"  Do  you  think  it  muddy  now  f 

"Is  it  possible  for  a  place  to  be  mud- 
dier?" cried  Harold  desperately,  at  last. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  made  a  little  grimace.  "  You 
are  evidently  fresh  from  some  effete  mon- 
srchy  where  they  pave  the  very  alleys.  Mr. 
Durham,  this  is  n't  mud,  this  is  fair  walking ; 
when  we  are  muddy  the  cross  streets  are  im- 
passable ;  people  don't  even  dare  to  die  be- 
cause they  know  they  can't  have  a  funeral  1 " 


'« But  the  farmers  ?  "  said  Harold,  '<  How 
do  they  come  to  town  ?  " 

"Oh^  they  don't  come." 

<<  But  is  n't  that  very  awkward,  you  know  ?  " 

"  Very,"  said  Mrs.  GUbert  placidly ;  «  will 
you  sit  here,  Mr.  Durham  ?  " 

Harold  perceived  that  a  number  of  small 
tables  had  appeared  in  the  rooms  and  that 
people  were  seating  themselves  around  them. 
He  found  himself  provided  mysteriously 
with  a  napkin  and  a  tiny  bouquet,  and 
seated  near  a  very  pretty  girl  who  was 
equally  amiable,  but  whom,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  he  was  never  able  afterward  to  describe. 
Indeed,  all  through  the  **  tea," — ^which  was 
an  elaborate  supper,  by  the  way, — he  talked 
mechanicaUy.  Once  only  he  was  roused  to 
any.  interest  in  the  conversation.  A  lady 
near  him  was  speaking : — 

**  I  said  to  her  right  off,  I  could  n't  help 
it.  *  Mrs.  Hunter,'  I  said,  *  you  ain't  going  to 
send  Mary  to  the  Sisters?'  'Well,  yes,' 
she  said  she  '  guessed  so ;  her  father  did  n't 
feel  he  could  afford  to  send  Mary  East  this 
year,  and  Mary  had  shown  such  a  decided 
taste  for  painting  they  thought  just  for 
this  year  they  would  let  her  try  the  Sis- 
ters.'" 

"Ayearl"  repeated  one  of  the  listeners 
in  a  hollow  voice,  **  A  year  1  Six  months  is 
enough  for  them  1  She  '11  come  back  a  Bo- 
manbt,  Mrs.  Dow." 

'*0f  course  she  will.  I  wouldn't  send  a 
child  of  mine  to  a  Romanist  school  if  they 
had  to  grow  up  ignorant." 

*'  What  I  object  to  in  the  Papists,"  said  a 
gentleman  opposite,  **is  their  proselyting 
spirit.  They  are  quite  welcome  to  their 
superstitions  for  themselves,  but  when  they 
come  to  this  country  for  refuge  and  we  re- 
ceive them  the  least  they  can  do  is  to  keep 
from  forcing  their  religion  on  us.  The  Ro- 
manists are  getting  to  be  a  political  power  in 
this  country,  and  unless  we  stop  their  influ- 
ence now,  while  we  have  the  power,  we  shall 
soon  find  that  the  church  of  Rome  has  n't 
lost  its  old  persecuting  spirit" 

**  Oh,  well,"  said  a  stout  lady  near  Harold, 
with  a  comfortable,  tolerant  smile  dimpling 
her  handsome  face,  ''there  are  good  people 
everywhere;  I  have  seen  as  good  Catholics 
as  Protestants;  the  best  cook  I  ever  had 
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was  a  Catholic.  It's  the  priests  I  can't 
bear ;  the  poor,  deluded  people  I  pity." 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  priests 
were  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  one 
lady  who  had  lately  heard  Edith  0*Gorman 
darkly  hinted  that  they  were  also  desper- 
ately wicked.  Mrs.  Gilbert  had  been  listen- 
ing to  the  conversation  in  silence ;  at  this 
last  remark  she  spoke. 

"You  really  didn't  expect  me  to  hear 
that  and  say  nothing  did  yoa?"  she  said 
laughing.  "  I  don't  know  what  the  priests 
are  in  other  countries;  I've  never  lived 
there ;  but  here  in  America  I  know  they  are 
in  the  main,  to  say  the  least,  hard-working, 
devoted,  honest  men  of  irreproachable  lives. 
I  should  think  any  one  in  Xerxes  could  see 
that.  Look  at  Father  O'Rouke,  who  does 
good  every  day  he  lives,  who  has  got  those 
wild  Irish  boys  of  his  church  into  a  literary 
society,  and  is  making  decent  men  of  them ; 
and  Father  Quinnailon,  who  is  a  saint  if 
ever — " 

The  stout  lady  interrupted  her  to  say  that 
she  always  excepted  Father  Quinnailon; 
**  And  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,"  she  added. 

"Who  is  Father  Quinnailon?"  asked 
Harold.    Every  one  looked  at  Mrs.  Gilbert 

"  Father  Quinnailon,"  said  Mrs.  Gilbert, 
"is  an  old  settler  who  came  here  when 
Xerxes  was  a  village  and  everybody  was 
dying  of  cholera.  My  father  and  mother 
had  just  come  here  then,  and  my  mother 
had  the  cholera.  They  could  n't  get  a  house 
anywhere,  and  were  thankful  enough  to  get 
into  a  warehouse  where  there  was  a  crowd 
of  German  emigrants  in  the  same  case  and 
half  of  them  down  with  the  cholera.  Our 
furniture  had  not  come  (things  came  on 
boats  then  and  I  believe  our  boat  was  fast  on 
a  sand  bar) ;  my  poor  mother  had  not  a  bed 
to  lie  on,  only  some  husks  and  a  piece  of 
carpet  until  Father  Quinnailon  brought  his 
own  mattress  to  her.  Poor  man,  he  slept  on 
the  hard  floor  because  of  it.  And  he  used 
to  bring  her  and  the  poor  Germans  who 
were  there,  too,  soup  and  all  kinds  of  things 
which  he  would  make  at  home." 

"  They  were  Catholics  ?  "  said  Harold. 

"  Catholics?  They  were  all  heretics,  every 
aoul  of  them.  Father  Quinnailon  never  in- 
quired about  a  sufferer's  religion  before  he 


helped  him.  And  as  for  proselyting — ^look 
at  us,  who  have  known  the  dear  old  man  all 
our  lives  and  are  as  firm  Presbyterians  as 
you  can  find !  " 

"  Yes,  Father  Quinnailon  is  a  good  man,'* 
said  the  stout  lady.  "I  remember,  thirty 
years  ago,  when  I  first  came  here  and  our 
house  took  fire  how  he  was  up  on  the  roof, 
the  first  man,  with  his  bucket;  he  always 
used  to  go  to  every  fire  with  that  bucket  be- 
fore we  had  the  fire  companies." 

"  And  he  was  a  loyal  man  during  the 
war,"  said  the  gentleman  who  had  spoken 
first;  "give  every  one  his  due,  I  say ;  Father 
Quinnailon  did  a  great  deal  to  encourage 
enlistments,  and  I  must  say  I  liked  those 
queer  little  speeches  he  used  to  make  about 
'supporting  ze  generous  country  zat  have 
receive  us,'  when  we  had.fiag  raisings." 

"  Well,"  said  another  gentleman,  "  he  *8 
likely  to  receive  the  reward  of  all  his  vir- 
tues; I  hear  they're  going  to  make  him 
bishop  of  the  new  diocese  in  this  state." 

"  Yes,  and  the  poor  man  is  so  distressed 
about  it,  Mr.  Graham,"  said  Mrs.  Gilbert. 
"  He  told  me  of  it  with  tears  in  his  eyes ; 
he  said  that  he  had  written  and  begged 
them  not  to  think  of  it ;  *for,'  he  said,  *  I 
am  not  a  learned  man,  I  cannot  be  a  bishop, 
I  am  but  fit  to  minister  to  the  poor  people.' " 

"  I  have  he{n*d  of  that  kind  of  thing  in 
apostolic  times,"  said  Mr.  Graham,  "  but  I 
have  never  seen  any  clergyman  who  would 
decline  promotion,  myself.  It  is  n't  the 
salary,  you  understand,  it 's  the  larger  op- 
portunities of  usefulness.  You  will  find 
Father  Quinnailon  will  take  the  same  view 
of  it" 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Gilbert. 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  so  either,"  said  the 
stout  lady ;  "  Father  Quinnailon  is  a  kind 
of  apostolic  man,  if  he  does  pray  to  idols 
and  worship  the  Virgin  Mary." 

"  But  he  does  n't,"  said  Mrs.  Gilbert,  "  I 
never  saw  a  Catholic  who  did." 

There  were  several  exclamations. 

"  Perhaps  not  the  better  classes—  "  began 
Mr.  Towne. 

Mrs.  Dow  interrupted  him ;  "  Don't  you 
think  Romanists  pray  to  the  Virgin,  Mrs. 
Gilbert  ?  I  know  I  've  read  in  Life  and  Light 
the  letters  from  our  missionaries  among  the 
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RomanistB,  in  Spain  and  Mexico  and  Austria, 
and  they  talk  about  the  saperstitious  obsery- 

anoes  there." 

*^I  never  knew  any  Mexicans  or  Span- 
iards," said  Mrs.  Gilbert;  «*I  have  known 
Aufitrians,  but  they  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing.  All  the  Catholics  I  know  have  told 
me  that  they  only  pray  the  Virgin  to  inter- 
cede for  them  vrith  God.  They  would  feel 
it  as  blasphemous  to  pray  to  her  directly  as 
you  or  I  would." 

**  But  I  have  read  in  Life  and  Light,*'  said 
the  unshaken  Mrs.  Dow,  '*  that  some  Mexi- 
cans who  were  converted  and  became  Chris- 
tians—" 

«  What  were  they  before  ?  "  asked  Harold. 

''Romanists,"  answered  Mrs.  Dow  se- 
verely. <*  They  said  that  they  used  to  kneel 
down  before  the  Virgin's  shrine  and  pray  !  " 

''Well,  it  doesn't  make  much  difference 
whether  they  call  it  interceding  or  not," 
said  Mr.  Towne;  **  they  pray  to  her ;  that 's 
the  main  point." 

Mrs.  Gilbert  gave  Harold  a  helpless  glance, 
and  changed  the  subject  Shortly  after  Hai^ 
old  made  his  excuses  and  went  away. 

During  the  two  months  following  be  was 
much  in  Xerxes.  He  often  met  Father 
Quinnailon,  lor  most  of  his  tenants  were 
the  old  priest's  parishioners.  From  a  few 
words  of  greeting  they  soon  came  to  long 
conversations ;  not  upon  religion,  but  upon 
the  people  in  whom  they  were  both  in- 
terested and  upon  the  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  helping  the  poor.  Sometimes 
Harold  would  talk  to  Higgins,  whom  he 
had  employed,  about  the  priest.  Higgins 
always  called  him  ''Mister  Quinnailon," 
which  title  it  appeared  was  Mr.  Higgins' 
oblique  protest  against  the  errors  of  Kome, 
he  being  one  of  the  best  of  Protestants 
though  an  indifferent  Christian. 

"  Fact  is,"  he  said  confidentially  to  Har- 
old, "  since  Bessie 's  been  sick  I  've  kinder 
got  out  of  the  way  of  going  to  church ;  now 
she  *s  better  I  guess  I  '11  begin  again.  But 
for  all  that,  I  ain't  forgot  the  stories  my 
mother  used  to  tell  me  'bout  John  Rogers 
and  all  them*  We  had  a  whole  book  about 
them,  full  of  pictoree  of  people  being  burned 
and  hung  and  prodded  with  spears  and  sich 
things ;  we  used  to  be  let  to  read  in  it  Sun- 


day afternoons.  No,  sir,  no  Catholic  in 
mine  1  But  Mister  Quinnailon 's  an  honest 
man,  if  he  it  a  priest,  and  he 's  done  a  sight 
of  kind  things  to  us.  I 's  seen  him  off  with 
his  coat  and  wash  the  dishes  himself.  And, 
between  you  and  me,  I  guess  Bessie  tells 
him  the  most  of  her  troubles.  '  Don't  yon 
be  letting  him  make  you  a  Catholic,  Bessie,' 
says  I.  '  He 's  making  me  a  better  Protest- 
ant, Obed,'  says  she,  *  it  ain't  in  me  to  ever 
be  a  Catholic  and  he  knows  it,  but  his  talks 
and  his  prayers  make  me  feel  better,'  says 
she.  He's  a  pretty  good  man,  and  that's 
what  I 'U  stick  to." 

Harold  also  talked  of  Father  Quinnailon 
to  Mrs.  Gilbert,  although  he  considered  her 
testimony  biased  beyond  expression.  Mrs. 
Gilbert  drew  her  own  conclusions  from 
these  conversations  and  from  the  despond- 
ency which  Harold's  most  strenuous  efforts 
failed  to  conceal. 

"He  is  having  some  trouble  with  his 
girl,"  said  Mrs.  Gilbert;  "  I  do  believe  from 
all  his  questions  about  Father  Quinnailon 
and  Roman  Catholics  that  she  is  one,  and 
that 's  the  trouble.  Probably  she 's  a  new 
convert.  If  she  is  she  is  odious.  I  never 
knew  a  new  convert  who  was  n't  1  I  confess 
I  'm  of  Charles  Lamb's  opinion,— that  one 
should  n't  set  one's  self  up  to  be  wiser  than 
his  ancestors,  but  should  stick  to  the  relig- 
ion he 's  bom  in,  whatever  it  is." 

Mr.  Gilbert  made  no  reply;  in  fact,  he 
was  taking  his  Sunday  afternoon  nap  and  had 
not  heard  a  word  of  his  wife's  discourse. 

She  was  confirmed  in  her  suppositions  by 
Harold's  next  conversation.  He  happened 
to  be  standing  at  the  window  as  a  long  pro- 
cession of  young  girls,  in  whose  gowns  dark 
red  predominated,  brightened  the  dingy 
street,  four  familiar  black-robed  figures  lead- 
ing the  procession,  four  more  guarding  the 
rear.  Harold,  idly  watching  them,  saw  a 
merry  young  face  turned  towards  him  with 
a  frank  smile,  succeeded  by  a  blush. 

"Why,  there's  Mamie  Hunter  1"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Gilbert  "  How  shocked  Mrs. 
Dow  would  be  to  see  her  1  You  remember 
her  dread  of  the  Sisters'  influence  ?  " 

"Don't  you  think  they  do  try  to  prose- 
lyte ?"  Harold  said. 

"  Very  likely.    They  are  human,  and  they 
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believe  their  faith  is  the  only  sure  founda- 
tion for  goodness  and  happiness.  I  know 
Protestant  girls'  schools  do  their  best  to 
give  their  religious  character  to  their  schol- 
ars. The  one  I  went  to— and  there  is  a 
better  nowhere! — ^made  a  tremendous  as- 
sault on  a  girl's  sensibilities." 

*<  Nevertheless  you  must  admit  that  the 
whole  tone  of  Protestants  is  more  tolerant 
than  that  of  Catholics." 

**  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  I  have  been  told  so 
from  my  youth  up ;  but  individually,  I  con- 
fess the  Catholics  I  have  known  have  shown 
a  broader  charity  towards  Protestants  than 
the  Protestants  have  shown  to  the  Catholics. 
One  of  my  dearest  friends  is  a  devoted 
Catholic ;  she  knows  a  great  deal  more  than 
I,  with  my  two  babies,  can  ever  hope  to 
achieve ;  and  she  is  the  best,  the  sweetest, 
the  most  truthful  and  the  truest  girl  I  ever 
knew.  I  have  known  her  ten  years ;  I  love 
her  and  she  loves  me ;  but  in  all  that  time 
I  never  heard  a  word  from  her  in  praise  of 
her  church  or  in  disparagement  of  mine. 
And  though  my  other  Catholic  acquaint- 
ances are  n't  such  absolute  angels  as  she,  I 
can  say  the  same  thing  of  them.  There  are 
plenty  of  bigoted  Catholics,  of  course,  but  I 
think  they  are  mostly  among  the  uneducated 
people;  and  I  don't  think  they  make  the 
most  tolerant  Protestants." 

Harold  shrugged  his  shoulders ;  <*  They 
talk  like  angels  of  light  now,  but  wait  until 
they  are  stronger  politically — " 

<*  I  don't  know  much  about  politics,"  in- 
terrupted Mrs.  Gilbert,  **  but  1  do  know 
that  if  the  Protestant  creed  is  driven  out  of 
America  it  will  be  because  it  is  not  fit  to 
stay,  and  deserves  to  go !  But  I  confess  I 
see  no  signs  of  such  things,  and  I  do  see 
that  there  is — what  do  you  call  it? — a  reflex 
influence.  If  the  Catholic  church  is  affect- 
ing America,  so  is  America  affecting  the 
Catholic  church.  And  I  actually,  do  you 
know,  am  such  a  lukewarm  Protestant  Uiat 
I  can  conceive  of  them  both  doing  each 
other  good." 

Harold  smiled  and  said  that  she  was  too 
clever  for  him.  He  did  not  pursue  the  sub- 
ject; he  was  in  no  humor  for  argument; 
indeed,  in  those  days  he  was  abjectly  miser- 
able. 


"  The  Rainbow  oomes  and  goes. 

And  lovely  is  the  Rose ; 
The  Moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heaTena  are  hare ; 
Watenon  a  ttarry  night 

Are  beantUnl  and  fair ; 
The  ■nnshine  la  a  glorious  birth ; 
But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go, 
That  there  hath  imiaed  away  a  glory  from  the 
earth." 

Harold  still  has  the  old  memorandum  in 
which  he  copied  this  stanza  one  day  when 
he  was  particularly  despondent;  and  it  is 
the  best  record  of  his  feelings.  Every  pass- 
ing interest  seemed  to  fling  a  chain  of  asso- 
ciations to  grapple  Lily's  image  to  his 
thoughts.  When  he  picked  the  first  anem- 
one, in  a  ravine,  he  wanted  to  tell  her  how 
much  earlier  the  flowers  came  to  him  than 
to  her;  when  Mrs.  Barnes's  little  Annie 
sickened  with  a  baleful  something,  supposed 
to  be  small-pox  but  proving  no  worse  than 
measles,  he  longed  to  pour  out  his  relief  to 
her ;  when  he  settled  the  drain  plans  to  his 
satisfaction  he  longed  as  much  to  impart 
his  pleasure;  when  he  went  to  church,  even, 
he  could  not  sit  in  his  pew  without  seeing 
again  the  light  streaming  through  the  rich 
hues  of  the  stained  window  on  the  oval  of 
her  cheek  and  her  beautiful  hair,  without 
feeling  again  the  stir  of  a  tender  dream  in 
his  heart.  A  hundred  pretty  conceits  as- 
sailed his  fancy,  and  he  had  never  in  the 
whole  time  of  their  friendship  compared  her 
to  so  many  fair  and  adorable  objects  as  he 
did  during  those  two  unhappy  months.  He 
went  back  and  forth  from  Xerxes  to  Chi- 
cago, but  he  saw  nothing  of  the  Maines,  and 
he  found  his  existence  duller  every  day. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  became  quite  settled  in  her 
theory  of  the  something  on  his  mind. 

*<My  dear  Jim,"  she  remarked  to  Mr. 
Gilbert, — who  "  did'nt  see  anything  out  of 
the  way  in  Durham," — "my  dear  Jim,"  she 
said,  with  that  air  of  compassionate  moder- 
ation which  in  a  woman  denotes  that  she 
has  given  up  trying  to  sound  the  depths  of 
masculine  obtuseness  and  feels  no  longer 
irritation  but  pity,  "  did  you  ever  know  a 
man  who  was  n't  deaf  and  did  n't  have  some- 
thing on  his  mind  hear  so  little  of  what 
was  said  as  Mr.  Durham  does?  He  is  always 
saying, '  I  beg  pardon  ? '  in  his  horrid  Eng- 
lish way."    She  declared  that  he  was  grow- 
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ing  thin ;  and  a  second  time  confided  her 
explanatory  romance  to  her  husband.  He 
buTBt  into  a  great,  rude,  unbelieving  laugh, 
and  shouted  out  that  he  would  tell  Harold ; 
a  threat  which,  Mrs.  Gilbert  afterward  said, 
fairly  sent  cold  chills  through  her. 

But  Harold  was  not  told,  and  uncon- 
sciously went  his  dismal  way,  working  much 
harder  than  was  good  for  him  and  sleeping 
much  less.  Oddly  enough,  it  may  seem,  he 
found  his  greatest  comfort  in  Father  Quin- 
nailon's  friendship.  The  old  man's  simple 
and  loving  heart  from  the  first  had  warmed 
to  him,  and  Harold,  though  thinking  him- 
self mightily  cynical  at  present,  had  a 
nature  easily  touched  by  genuine  kindness. 
He  took  a  languid  pleasure  in  helping  the 
priest's  little  charities,  or  sending  him  rare 
plants  for  his  garden,  or  sometimes  driving 
him  along  the  beautiful  river  shore  to  see  a 
sick  child  or  an  aged  woman  who  lived  too 
far  ixom  the  church  to  often  come  to  the 
services.  They  spoke  French  together  on 
these  drives.  The  priest  was  only  the  son 
of  a  peasant,  and  spoke  quite  frankly  of  his 
humble  origin.  His  father  and  mother  had 
long  been  dead ;  he  had  no  nearer  relatives 
living  than  aunts  and  cousins,  whom  he  had 
never  seen  ;  but  he  never  wearied  talking 
of  his  native  village  and  the  old  cvr^  who 
had  been  his  first  teacher. 

^  He  is  dead  too,"  he  said ;  <<  so  many  are 
dead  I  It  is  lonely  to  be  an  old  man,  my 
•on." 

Harold  found  it  decidedly  difficult  about 
this  time  to  keep  his  distrust  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  as  active  as  behooved  a 
stanch  Protestant  However,  he  thought 
of  bloody  Mary  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
and  the  Macchiavellian  wiles  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  he  held  his  liking  for  Father  Quinnailon 
well  in  check  until  one  day  nearly  two 
months  after  his  arrival  in  Xerxes.  It  was 
a  May  day,  in  the  morning ;  there  had  been 
a  rain  during  the  night,  and  the  sidewalks, 
the  piles  of  brick  and  the  loose  boards  scat- 
tered over  the  grass  were  steaming  in  the 
sun.  Some  women  were  washing  clothes; 
they  had  stretched  a  rope  from  one  tree  to 
another,  directly  above  the  hod-carriers'  path, 
■o  that  the  red  and  yellow  flannels  flabbed 
against  the  hods.  A  few  bare-legged  little 
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children  were  wading  through  the  wet 
Jimson  weeds  which  bordered  the  sidewalk, 
and  their  laughter  mingled  with  the  shrill 
clangor  of  the  blue  jays  in  the  tree  tops. 
Harold  looked  and  listened  and  only  half 
heard  Higgins  who  was  talking  to  him. 

*'  There 's  the  new  bishop,"  said  Higgins, 
suddenly. 

Harold  saw  Father  Quinnailon  approach- 
ing; he  walked  more  slowly  than  was  usual 
with  him  and  his  head  was  bent. 

'<  Is  he  to  be  bishop  ?  "  asked  the  young 
man. 

"  Yes,  they  done  it  at  last,  after  hanging 
fire  three  months,  made  the  new  diocese  and 
he 's  appointed  ;  only  needs  the  Pope's  ap- 
proval now." 

Harold  stroked  his  mustache  to  hide  a 
sneer ;  '*  Larger  opportunities  for  usefulness, 
I  fancy,"  he  muttered  to  himself.  Then 
half  ashamed  of  his  thought  he  ^cordially 
greeted  the  old  priest,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  a  week  as  he  had  been  in  Chicago. 
Father  Quinnailon  was  looking  sadly  ill. 

'*You  have  heard?"  he  said  anxiously, 
in  French. 

**  I  have  heard  only  good  news,"  Harold 
replied ;  ''  that  you  are  to  be  bishop." 

'<  It  is  that,  it  is  that,"  cried  the  priest, 
sighing  heavily ;  "  for  see,  my  son,  I  have 
fasted,  I  have  prayed,  but  it  is  still  the  same 
to  me.  I  would  give  up  my  people,  with 
whom  I  have  been  so  long,  whom  I  love  so 
dearly,  if  I  could  be  a  bishop  ;  but  I  am  a 
simple  old  man,  not  fit  for  such  a  high  office. 
I  should  make  mistakes ;  I  should  make  the 
people  to  laugh  at  our  holy  religion.  I  have 
written.  It  is  pain  to  me  to  write,  who 
write  so  poorly ;  but  I  have  written  many- 
three — ^four — letters,  I  have  besought  them. 
But  they  will  not  heed  me.  There  remains 
one  thing  only.  I  have  sold  the  little  that  I 
have,  and  my  people  out  of  their  poverty 
will  give  me  some  little  more,  and  I  will  go 
to  the  Holy  Father.  It  is  not  much  which 
I  need ;  I  can  live  on  little  things — soup, 
good  black  bread  that  I  have  eaten  as  a  lad ; 
and  I  do  not  care  to  ride  in  the  grand 
coaches  like  nobles;  I  shall  have  enough. 
There  I  shall  go  ;  I  will  fall  at  the  feet  of 
the  Holy  Father,  and  beseech  him  not  to 
make  a  bishop  out  of  a  poor,  simple  old  man 
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who  cannot  bear  so  great  a  burden ;  but  to 
let  me  come  back  and  die  among  my  dear 
people  I " 

The  priest  had  clasped  his  hands,  and  the 
tears  were  rolling  down  his  cheeks;  the 
women  who  had  drawn  near  were  rubbing 
their  eyes,  although  they  could  not  under- 
stand a  word.  Harold,  uttering  an  inartic- 
ulate exclamation,  strode  off  through  the 
grass.  Before  the  priest  could  speak  he 
strode  back  again,  and  began  to  shake  the 
old  man's  hand. 

'*  Father  Quinnailon,"  he  cried,  *'  I  respect 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  you  are 
a  good  man  !  Yes,  if  I  am  a  heretic  you 
must  n't  refuse  it  1 "  He  thrust  a  bill  into 
the  priest*s  hand ;  and  in  spite  of  bloody 
Mary  and  the  Inquisition  and  the  Jesuits — 
not  to  mention  two  German  farmers  and  the 
six  women  hanging  out  clothes — ^he  took  off 
his  hat  and  bowed  his  head  to  the  priest's 
blessing. 

"  May  God  bless  you,  my  son ;  I  will  not 
refuse  the  gift  of  a  generous  heart.  And 
may  God  bring  us  to  meet  again  in  this 
world,  if  it  be  His  will ;  but  if  not,  may  He 
bring  you  and  me  to  worship  Him  in  Heaven 
with  all  his  Saints,  by  the  way  He  sees  best." 

Then  Harold  actually  ran  away,  followed 
by  the  women's  voluble  blessings. 

He  was  one  of  the  multitude  who  gath- 
ered at  the  depot  the  next  morning  to  see 
Father  Quinnailon  start  on  his  long  journey. 
Mrs.  Gilbert  described  the  scene  to  James. 

<*  Kever  was  there  such  time  of  weeping 
and  wailing !  Father  Quinnailon  cried  and 
the  people  cried  and  the  babies  just  howled  I 
lu  the  midst  of  all  this  grief  I  managed  to 
bse  my  handkerchief,  and  you  've  no  idea, 
Jim,  how  awkward  it  is  to  have  nothing  but 
your  gloves  to  cry  on  I  I  thought  of  borrow- 
ing Mr.  Durham's — ^he  was  there — ^but  he 
looked  so  grand  and  glum  and  so  dreadfully 
well  dressed  that  I  felt  it  was  quite  too  much 
to  ask,  so  I  sniffed  and  winked  and  choked 
and  got  on  as  well  as  I  could  without  it.  I 
saw  him  going  into  St.  Patrick's,  when  I 
came  home ;  whatever  do  you  suppose  he  was 
doing?" 

Harold  himself  could  hardly  have  answered 
her  question.  He  saw  the  church  doors 
standing  open,  and  obeying  an  impulse  whose 


depth  he  did  not  gauge  he  entered.  He  had 
never  been  in  the  church  before.  Evidently 
it  was  a  church  of  the  poor ;  the  worn  pine 
pews,  the  colored  lithographs  representing 
the  Savior's  passion,  which  were  the  only  or- 
naments of  the  unpainted  walls ;  the  wooden 
crucifix  above  the  high  altar,  the  white 
wooden  steps  to  the  altar  crowded  with  vo- 
tive offerings  of  the  cheapest  artificial  flow- 
ers, the  lace  paper  fringing  the  altar  steps : 
all  told  of  stinted  purses.  Yet  in  their  care- 
ful neatness  there  was  a  touch  of  pathos  to 
Harold ;  it  was  as  though  the  sacred  sym- 
bolism of  altar  and  cross  had  made  the  mean 
material  precious.  While  he  was  musing 
thus,  two  women  came  down  the  aisle  and 
knelt  in  a  pew  near  him.  One  of  them  was 
a  very  old  woman  vrith  a  grotesquely  wrink- 
led and  withered  face,  shaded  by  a  huge 
white  cap  like  the  caps  in  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds'portraits,  only  the  crown  had  somehow 
shrunken  to  a  scanty  bag.  The  other  woman 
was  still  young ;  she  carried  a  heavy  basket, 
and  there  was  a  bruise  on  her  cheek.  Both 
were  very  poorly  dressed,  and  both  prayed 
devoutly.  Harold  watched  them  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  walked  softly  out  of  the 
church.  He  was  about  to  put  a  piece  of  sil- 
ver in  the  t$bx  at  the  door  when  he  perceived 
another  man  there,  hand  extended ;  and  the 
man  turning,  to  his  infinite  amazement  he 
saw  the  features  of  that  sturdy  enemy  of 
the  Scarlet  Woman,  Mr.  Obed  Higgina. 
They  wore  a  singular  expression  of  shame- 
faced emotion.  Higgins  made  a  sign  with 
bis  forefinger  implying  a  desire  for  further 
communication,  and  tiptoed  out  to  the  side* 
walk. 

**  I  did  n't  suspect  you  of  generosity  in 
that  quarter,  Higgins,"  said  Harold. 

Higgins  rubbed  his  forehead ;  "  Well  now, 
Mr.  Durham,  wa'n't  you  there  yourself?  You 
can't  say  he  wa'n't  a  good  man ;  and  I  had  n't 
no  other  way  of  showing  I  appreciated  what 
he  done  for  Bessie ;  and  anyhow  'tain't  for 
the  church,  if  I  rightly  understand  it, — it  'a 
for  the  poor." 

*^  I  don't  blame  you,  Higgins,"  said  Har- 
old, and  walked  away. 

We  do  not  often  understand  what  it  is 
that  in  the  slow  changing  of  our  judgments 
and  ideals  completes  the  transmutation  and 
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inrns  chaos  into  form ;  but  often  we  can  re- 
member the  moment  when  the  new  powers 
demanded  their  first  hearing.  Harold  al- 
ways remembered  the  May  morning  on 
which  he  owned  to  himself  that  he  had  been 
gravely  unjust 

"  In  short,  I  have  been  a  bigot,"  said  he ; 
'*  because  I  thought  the  Catholic  faith  was  a 
remnant  of  the  dark  ages,  and  because  I  be- 
lieye  it  politically  dangerous,  I,  who  belong 
to  the  party  of  toleration,  could  n't  tolerate 
their  coming  here  and  trying  to  disseminate 
their  belief  just  as  I  try  to  disseminate 
mine.  I  have  judged  people  solely  on  the 
evidence  against  them,  without  listening  to 
what  they  might  have  to  say  for  themselves; 
I  have  had  mean  suspicions  of  a  kind  old 
man;  I  haven't  done  justice,  much  less 
shown  mercy  ;  it 's  disgusting  fact,  I  'm  a 
bigot" 

He  was  wallcing  up  the  hill.  The  air  was 
very  soft,  and  the  sky  was  unfathomably 
clear,  and  the  river,  in  the  sunlight,  took  on 
blue  and  silver  tints  which  he  had  never  no- 
ticed before.  He  saw  a  violet  growing  amid 
the  long  grass  close  to  a  fence  and  picked 
it;  he  had  told  Lily  often  that  she  was 
a  violet  rather  than  a  lily.  A  great  wave  of 
remoraeful  tenderness  swept  over  Harold's 
heart  and  wa8he4  it  clean  from  any  taint  of 
bitterness  or  selfish  pride.  "  Oh,  my  love," 
he  whispered  to  the  little  flower,  **have  I 
been  unjust  and  cruel  to  youl  By  Jove, 
I  'm  not  only  a  bigot  but  a  snob ;  I  needed 
Father  Quinnailon  to  take  the  worldliness 
out  of  me.  What  right  had  I  to  ask  Lily  to 
give  up  her  principles  ?  It  was  just  the  same 
conceited  staff  as  my  wanting  those  poor 
creatures  in  the  church  to  give  up  the  relig- 
ion which  helps  them  to  bear  their  hard 
lives ! " 


The  sequel  to  meditation  of  this  sort  is 
easy  to  imagine.  Harold  wrote  nine  letters, 
which  he  tore  up  into  such  small  pieces  as 
to  give  much  trouble  to  the  chambermaid 
when  she  read  them ;  and  then  he  took  the 
evening  train  for  Chicago. 

At  nine  o'clock  upon  the  following  morn- 
ing he  met  Lily  at  the  door  of  her  mother's 
house;  to  be  exact,  her  hand  was  on  the 
door  knob.  The  young  people  looked  at 
each  other ;  and  Harold  after  a  night  spent 
in  the  composition  of  penitent  speeches 
found  nothing  better  to  say  than, 

*•  Lily,  can  you  forgive  a  fool  ?  " 

"  If  I  had  been  a  fool  too  and — and  I — 
loved  him,  I  might,"  said  Lily. 

What  is  there  left  to  add?  I  have  no 
doubt  Harold  will  learn  to  admire  all  Dr. 
Jerusha  Dale's  virtues,  but  I  doubt  much  if 
his  mother  ever  likes  her.  Father  Quinnai- 
lon succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  his  mem- 
ones  of  Rome  and  the  Pope's  kindness  will 
make  the  rest  of  his  days  bright  Perhaps 
I  should  add  that  the  Gilberts  were  present 
at  Harold's  uedding;  Mrs.  Gilbert  was  very 
pretty  and  very  jubilant,  saying  to  her  hus- 
band "  You  may  remember,  Jim — " 

'^  I  remember  you  said  Durham  was  sweet 
on  a  Roman  Catholic,"  said  the  rude  James, 
^  and  you  hoped  Father  Quinnailon  would 
convert  him  to  toleration." 

**  Well,  he  did  convert  him  to  tolerating 
something  a  great  deal  worse  than  the  Catho- 
lics, who  do  dress  like  other  people  however 
bad  their  hearts  may  be!  James,  do  yon 
know,  I  think  conversion's  like  archery; 
of  course  you  mean  to  hit  the  gold,  but  you 
are  glad  if  you  get  your  arrow  anywhere  in 
the  target ! " 

Octave  Thanet, 


THROUGH  A  NEEDLE'S  EYE. 


'he  Busy  Workers  "  was  a  sewing  so- 
ciety composed  of  the  prettiest  and 
nicest  girls  in  Newbury.  There  were 
spiteful  people,  especially  some  young 
women  who  sighed  in  vain  to  find  their  way 
into  the  exclusiye  circle^  who  declared  that 


the  busy  working  was  all  in  the  name  of  the 
society,  and  that  its  real  object  lurked  in 
that  clause  of  the  constitution  which  per- 
mitted gentlemen  to  come  in  the  evening, 
when  the  busy  workers  devoted  themnelves 
to  dancing,  flirting  and  a  good  time  gener- 
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ally.  But  thesQ  accusations  were  palpably 
unfair.  The  young  ladies  assembled  as  early 
as  five  o'clock,  their  rules  being  very  strict 
in  that  respect,  and  for  an  hour  or  more 
they  sewed  away  industriously  upon  all  sorts 
of  plain  garments,  such  as  they  never  would 
have  thought  of  making  for  themselves. 
Then  there  was  a  beautiful  little  contribution 
box  ornamented  with  illuminated  texts  by 
the  skillful  hands  of  one  of  their  number ; 
and  into  this  many  dollars  of  their  pocket- 
money  found  its  way.  The  box  was  held 
by  the  treasurer,  May  Martin,  the  prettiest 
and  most  bewitching  of  their  number,  who 
lavished  her  brightest  smiles  as  she  pre- 
sented it  to  the  gentlemen  who  crowded 
around  her  in  the  evening.  Newbury  was 
a  college  town,  so  there  were  plenty  of  gen- 
tlemen to  come,  many  of  them  rich  fellows, 
too;  and  thanks  to  Miss  Martin's  fascina- 
tions the  Home  Missionary  Society  had  re- 
ceived quite  a  pretty  little  sum,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  spent  for  society  sup- 
pers and  cigars. 

May  Martin  was  talking  about  it  one  even- 
ing as  a  group  of  girls  sat  together,  their 
work  laid  aside,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
gentlemen. 

«*  Is  n't  Eric  too  lovely  ?  "  she  said.  «« He 
put  a  twenty-dollar  bill  in  the  box  last 
week." 

There  were  several  echoes:  "Wasn't  it 
too  sweet  of  him?" 

« I  '11  tell  you  how  he  came  to  do  it,"  she 
went  on.  "  He  was  going  to  get  himself 
one  of  those  lovely  little  Shroud  and  Coffin 
pins,  with  pearls  and  black  enamel,  but  de- 
cided to  have  a  plain  one  instead  and  give 
me  the  extra  money." 

Shroud  and  Coffin  was  the  most  deadly 
exclusive  of  all  the  senior  societies,  and  no 
attainments  in  scholarship  or  even  in  ath- 
letics would  have  conferred  upon  Eric  Mc- 
Rae  such  distinction  in  the  eyes  of  the  girls 
as  did  his  membership  therein. 

"Nonsense,"  cried  Lou  Tyler,  who  was 
said  by  the  girls  to  be  very  smart  and  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  character:  "Eric  Mo- 
Rae  has  loads  of  money,  just  loads,  and  if 
he  wanted  one  of  those  pins  he  would  have 
it  fast  enough.  I  would  n't  have  one  if  I 
was  he ;  they  are  ghastly  looking  things." 


"  Don't  you  like  them  ?  "  May  exclaimed. 
"  I  think  they  are  perfectly  fascinating." 

"  Arthur  Huntington  puts  in  a  good  deal  of 
money,  too,  doesn't  he?"  remarked  Lou 
Tyler.  "  Does  he  tell  you  what  awful  self- 
denial  it  costs  him?  " 

"  Oh,  Hantington  is  my  principal  income,** 
said  May  lightly,  though  her  color  rose  a 
little;  "but  he's  not  a  weak  mortal  like 
poor  Eric ;  he  would  be  entirely  above  boast- 
ing of  anything.^* 

A  little  smile  ran  around  the  circle,  for  it 
was  an  open  secret  that  Arthur  Huntington 
was  "  dead  in  love  "  with  May  Martin. 

"  Eric 's  not  coming  to-night,"  said  some- 
body suddenly. 

The  girls  all  turned  upon  her  with  a 
scream  of  consternation.  "Not  coming  1 
Why,  what 's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know ;  he  only  said  he  could  n't 
possibly  come.  I  thought  it  was  probably 
some  Coffin  matter,  as  he  was  rather  myste- 
rious about  it." 

"  He  *11  come,"  said  Lou  Tyler  scornfully. 
"  He  would  n't  miss  of  it  for  the  world.  He 
likes  to  raise  those  false  alarms ;  it  makes 
you  all  so  excited  when  he  does  come." 

Lou  Tyler  made  no  secret  of  her  contempt 
for  the  manner  in  which  Roderic  McRae 
was  petted  and  caressed  sgcially  by  the  girls 
of  Newbury,  and  would  gladly  have  snubbed 
him  if  she  could ;  but  it  was  useless,  she 
said,  for  one  alone  to  stem  the  current. 

Just  then  the  door-bell  rang,  and  there 
was  a  general  flutter  as  two  long  ulsters 
passed  up  the  stairs. 

"  It 's  that  horrid  little  Mounce,"  cried  one 
of  the  girls  who  was  peeping  through  the 
crack  at  the  door-hinge,  "  and  the  insepar- 
able Thompson  was  with  him.  Now,  May, 
you  're  in  for  it."  Mr.  Mounce  was  one  of 
Miss  Martin's  hopeless  adorers. 

"Eric  has  come  to  my  relief  like  a  perfect 
angel,"  replied  May,  "  and  promised  to  take 
him  away  whenever  I  have  endured  him  as 
long  as  is  my  duty." 

The  bell  now  rang  again  and  again,  aa 
the  parlors  filled  with  gentlemen  and  the 
circle  of  girls  dispersed  among  them.  May 
Martin  alone  remaining  seated  in  a  low 
chair  by  the  table.  May  was  the  only  one 
of  the  girls  who  did  not  lay  aside  her  work 
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before  the  arrival  of  the  gentlemen.  Lou 
Tyler  would  insinuate  that  she  had  very 
pretty  hands,  and  there  was  certainly  some- 
thing bewitching  about  her  graceful  move- 
menta  as  she  worked.  But  May  liked  to 
keep  her  work  for  a  little  while ;  she  said  it 
broke  up  the  stiffness  of  the  early  evening 
and  gave  something  to  talk  about — ^though 
no  one  who  approached  Miss  Martin  even 
in  comparative  repose  ever  noticed  any  stiff- 
ness in  the  social  atmosphere  or  any  lack  of 
subjects  for  conversation. 

May's  work  was  always  something  brill- 
iant and  attractive.  She  did  not  know  how 
to  do  plain  sewing,  so  she  had  some  bright 
fancy  work  which  was  sold  when  completed 
to  some  admiring  friend  at  some  admirable 
price  for  the  benefit  of  the  missionaries. 
On  the  present  occasion  she  was  transferring 
marvelous  chintz  birds  and  butterflies,  im- 
proving their  plumage  as  her  taste  suggested 
with  touches  of  bright  silk  embroidery. 

Little  MouDce  went  straight  for  her  cor- 
ner as  he  entered  and  established  himself 
for  the  evening  in  a  chair  by  her  side ;  but 
he  was  not  permitted  to  monopolize  so  popu^ 
lar  a  young  lady.  A  gay  circle  had  gathered 
about  her  and  she  was  in  the  full  tide  of 
laughter,  jest  and  repartee  when  half  an 
hour  later  she  felt  the  slight  stir  caused  by 
the  entrance  of  Eoderic  McRae. 

He  was  a  handsome  little  fellow  with  a 
pleasant,  smiling  face,  an  indescribable 
elegance  in  dress,  and  the  ease  and  polish 
of  manner  gained  by  long  practice  and 
thorough  acquaintance  in  all  social  forms. 
He  passed  gracefully  about  the  room  with  a 
gay  word  and  an  especial  attention  for  every 
one,  diffusing  a  general  feeling  of  bright- 
ness and  pleasure,  and  at  last  joined  the 
brilliant  circle  about  Miss  Martin.  She- 
looked  up  at  him  with  a  glance  of  such  per- 
fect understanding  that  there  was  no  room 
for  a  formal  greeting,  and  in  some  mysterious 
manner,  without  word  or  gesture,  indicated 
the  stupid  little  fellow  at  her  side.  McRae 
bent  over  him  with  a  flattering  eagerness. 

"Mr.  Mounce,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  confiden- 
tial tone,  '*  there 's  a  young  lady  across  in 
the  other  parlor  that  has  asked  for  an  intro- 
duction to  yon.    Shall  I  have  the  pleasure  ?  " 

Mr.  MouQoe  arose,  much  pleased. 


**  Don't  allude  to  her  having  asked  for  an 
introduction,"  whispered  Roderic,  as  they 
crossed  the  halL  **  She  is  a  little  shy  and 
it  might  upset  her." 

He  returned  in  a  moment  and  took  the 
vacant  chair  by  May's  side  with  the  air  of 
one  who  has  finished  his  duties  and  now 
means  to  enjoy  himself. 

''Miss  May,"  he  began,  picking  up  a 
comer  of  her  work  to  examine  it,  "  Why 
don't  you  put  away  this  stupid  work  and 
devote  your  mind  to  the  entertainment  of 
your  friends?  I  'm  sure  we  are  more  worthy 
of  attention  than  these  soulless  chintz  creat- 
ures. Such  industry  would  be  very  beau- 
tiful in  one  who  was  capable  of  nothing 
higher,  but  you  are  neglecting  your  duties 
to  society." 

^  One  duty  I  owe  to  society  is  to  defend 
the  fair  fame  of  the  Busy  Workers,"  she  re- 
plied. "I  hear  it  is  a  favorite  slander  in 
your  dreadful  college  world  that  the  enter- 
tainment of  our  friends  is  the  exclusive  ob- 
ject of  the  society.  One  of  the  scientifics 
told  Kate  Hanson  that  we  never  sewed  at 
all.  So  I  have  to  work  awhile  every  even- 
ing to  demonstrate  our  industry." 

'*It  seems  to  me  I  remember  this  hum- 
ming-bird in  one  of  the  comers  last  time," 
the  remarked,  "  and  here  he  is  in  the  mid- 
dle. Is  this  a  modem  Penelope  pulling  out 
her  work  on  the  sly  ?  " 

''How  classic  we  are!"  she  exclaimed. 
"Did  your  teacher  give  you  that  in  your 
lesson  to-day?  He  was  in  the  comer, but 
you  were  talking  so  much  nonsense  to  me 
at  the  time  that  I  got  him  in  upside  down, 
so  I  had  to  rip  him  off,  and  then  I  thought 
I  would  have  him  hovering  over  that  rose ; 
don't  you  think  it  was  a  good  idea  ?  " 

"  It 's  a  rose,  is  it  ?  "  said  he.  «  Well,  you 
see  you  ought  not  to  try  and  work  when  I 
am  talking  nonsense  to  you.  Permit  me  to 
thread  your  needle." 

"  The  idea! "  she  mocked.  " Gentlemen 
are  so  dexterous  about  such  things." 

"Indeed  I  can,"  he  persisted.  "I  dd 
ever  so  much  worsted  work  once  when  I  was 
a  little  fellow  and  had  the  measles." 

May  scmtinized  the  needle  carefully  a 
moment  and  then  gave  it  to  him  with  a  mis- 
chievous smile*    He  made  one  or  two  at- 
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tempts  to  thread  it  and  then  gave  it  back, 
her  smile  reflected  on  his  face. 

'*  Let  me  try,"  said  another  young  man 
leaning  eagerly  forward.  He  took  the  nee- 
dle, tried  a  few  times  to  thread  it,  and  re- 
turned it  with  a  peculiar  look.  Another 
tried  his  fortune  with  the  same  result 
There  was  a  general  movement  of  interest. 

"Well,"  cried  May,  "this  m  peculiar. 
Among  all  my  particular  friends  is  n't  there 
one  that  can  do  such  a  little  thing  as  thread 
a  needle  for  me  ?  " 

This  appeal  produced  no  marked  effect. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  general  undefined 
suspicion  among  those  who  had  not  made 
the  attempt 

"You'll  have  to  offer  some  further  in- 
ducements. Miss  May,"  cried  McRae.  "The 
spirit  of  chivalry  is  not  dead  among  us,  but 
the  ladies  no  longer  stimulate  us  to  great 
deeds.  Promise  your  hand  as  the  reward 
of  the  victor  and  see  how  exciting  the  con- 
test will  be." 

"  All  right,"  cfaid  May,  catching  the  spirit 
of  fun.  "  My  hand  shall  be  the  reward  of 
the  brave  man  who  will  thread  that  needle 
for  me." 

There  was  no  lack  of  interest  now.  Three 
or  four  young  men  sprang  eagerly  forward, 
and  a  general  murmur  spread  through  the 
room.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  the 
whole  party  to  be  aroused  by  some  fun  or 
fancy  that  originated  in  the  group  around 
Miss  Martin.  May  began  to  feel  uncom- 
fortable. The  words  she  had  spoken  did 
not  suit  the  wider  publicity  given  them  and 
she  longed  to  take  them  back.  Especially 
was  she  startled  by  a  familiar  voice  behind 
her,  and  looking  up  she  saw  Arthur  Hunt- 
ington bending  over  her.  The  careless 
words  had  been  intended  only  for  Eric 
McRae  and  a  few  others,  all  gay  jesters  who 
would  understand  the  spirit  of  the  thing; 
but  Huntington  was  graver  and  more  digni- 
fied, he  might  not  take  the  joke ;  and  she 
was  further  irritated  to  find  she  cared  for 
his  possible  disapproval.  But  she  had  gone 
too  far  to  recede,  and  her  spirit  rose  defiant 
to  meet  him,  though  the  humorous  twinkle 
in  his  eyes  somewhat  reassured  her. 

"  Miss  May,"  he  began,  "  is  this  a  bona 
fide  gS&t  you  are  making  ?  " 


"  Certainly,"  she  responded  gayly. 

"  I  '11  take  you  up,"  said  he  promptly. 

"  Time,"  cried  McRae.  «  Limit  the  time, 
Miss  Martin.  Don't  have  poor  Huntington 
working  over  that  needle  when  he 's  old  and 
gray." 

"To  be  sure,"  she  said.  "Well,  then, 
my  hand  shall  reward  the  hero  who  will 
thread  this  needle  within  three  days,"  and 
she  held  it  up  to  Huntington.  He  took  it, 
glancing  at  it  keenly  an  instant  and  discov- 
ering what  all  were  now  beginning  to  sus- 
pect, that  it  had  no  eye  I  Huntington  was 
in  no  wise  disconcerted  by  the  shout  oC 
laughter  that  arose  as  those  who  held  the 
secret  imparted  it  eagerly  to  the  rest,  but 
after  inquiring  gravely  if  there  were  any 
other  competitors  took  out  his  pocket-book 
and  put  the  needle  carefully  away.  Glanc- 
ing at  the  clock  on  the  mantel, 

"Saturday  evening  at  nine,  then.  Miss 
May,"  he  said^  and  bowing  slightly  walked 
away. 

May  rolled  up  her  work  impatiently.  "  I 
certainly  can't  work  now  my  needle  is 
broken,"  she  said,  and  rising  hastily  as 
McRae  offered  her  his  arm  she  swept  away. 

"  Huntington  has  caught  you  now,"  said 
he  mischievously.  "You  won't  get  away 
from  him." 

"  I  don't  think  it  was  nice  of  him  one  bit 
to  take  me  up  that  way,"  she  said.  *'  He 
saw  I  had  committed  myself  and  could  not 
go  back,  and  he  should  have  known  it  would 
be  disagreeable  for  me,  and  it  is  all  your 
fault  for  suggesting  to  me  to  say  such  a  hor- 
rid thing.  It  was  perfectly  horrid  of  me.  I 
don't  believe  that  Kate  Hanson,  whom  I  've 
always  disapproved  of,  would  have  said 
anything  so  bad  as  that." 

"  It  was  all  a  joke,"  said  McRae,  reassure 
ingly.  "  Huntington  took  it  He 's  a  perfect 
gentleman.  He'll  never  annoy  you,  he'll 
just—" 

"He  hcu  annoyed  me,"  she  interrupted 
pettishly.  "  It's  all  horrid  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  you  were  the  beginning  and  he 
the  end." 

"Don't  be  cross,"  said  he,  laughing, 
"  come  in  the  other  parlor ;  they  are  going 
to  dance." 

On  their  way,  Lou  Tyler  met  them.  "  Mr. 
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Huntington  has  gone,"  she  said.  '*  He  just 
came  and  bade  me  good  night,  saying  he  had 
to  go  home  to-night  and  the  train  left  in  an 
hour.    Funny,  is  'nt  it?  " 

*"  Not  at  all,"  said  McRae.  <«  His  inother 
sends  for  him  suddenly  every  little  while 
because  she  thinks  she  is  going  to  die,  or 
something." 

May  was  relieyed  to  find  that  Hunting- 
ton had  gone,  for  she  had  thought  it  would 
be  disagreeable  to  meet  him.  Roderic 
McRae  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  re- 
storing her  good  humor,  and  the  next  day 
her  mind  was  absorbed  by  the  arrival  of  her 
dearest  and  most  intimate  friend.  Miss 
Alice  Laroeque,  of  New  York.  Miss  La- 
rocque  arrived  at  dinner  time,  there  was  a 
constant  succession  of  callers  in  the  even- 
ing, and  it  was  not  until  the  girls  retired 
for  the  night  that  they  had  an  opportunity 
for  a  confidential  talk. 

Miss  Larocque  as  guest  was  given  the  first 
chance,  and  for  two  hours  May  listened 
with  eager,  gashing  sympathy  to  the  recital 
of  her  friend's  affairs,  all  the  time  longing 
to  begin  upon  her  own.  Miss  Larocque 
finaUy  concladed  a  long  story  about  a  re- 
jected admirer  and  turning  suddenly  upon 
May  exclaimed : 

'*  Now,  May,  it 's  a  perfect  shame.  You 
have  n't  told  me  one  thing  about  yourself, 
and  I  'm  dying  to  know,  just  dying.  Your 
letters  have  been  so  unsatisfactory  lately; 
but  you  needn't  try  to  conceal  anything, 
you  know  you  always  toll  me.  And  first  I 
want  to  know  if  there  is  anything  between 
you  and  Eric  McRae.  Do  you  know  I  never 
saw  anybody  so  improved.  His  manners 
are  just  fascinating." 

"  Eric  and  I  are  just  the  best  friends  in 
the  world,'*  said  May.  "  No  brother  could 
be  more  good  and  kind  to  me,  and  he  is  so 
sympathetic ;  he  always  knows  just  what  I 
want  and  just  what  I  mean,  whether  I  say 
anything  or  not.  He  goes  everywhere  I  do, 
and  you  know  in  society  how  nice  it  is  to 
have  somebody  who  is  thoroughly  aufait  to 
advise  you  and  be  always  ready  to  help  you 
out  of  any  social  quagmire  and  make  things 
smooth  for  you  generally;  and  in  society  he 
is  perfectly  devoted ;  we  are  always  together 
half  the  evening,  and  I  never  thoroughly 


enjoy  a  party  when  he  is  n't  there.  And 
yet  there's  never  a  word  of  love  making 
between  us, — the  very  idea  is  ridiculous ;  if 
he  should  say  a  word  of  that  sort  to  me, 
really  in  earnest,  I  should  die  laughing  and 
so  would  he.  I  'm  perfectly  sure  I  am  not 
in  love  with  him  or  he  with  me,  and  yet  I 
shall  feel  awfully  when  he  goes  away.  They 
toll  about  •  college  widows ' ;  I  know  I  '11  be 
one  when  Eric  is  gone.  I  shan't  know 
what  in  the  world  to  do  without  him,  and 
he  told  me  once  he  should  n't  feel  so  bad 
about  leaving  all  his  college  friends  put  to- 
gether as  he  should  about  leaving  me." 

**  That  sounds  rather  like  it,"  said  Miss 
Larocque. 

«*  Oh  it  was  n't  said  in  that  way  at  all," 
cried  May.  "  It  was  just  as  he  might  have 
said  it  to  another  fellow.  I  'm  sure  I  'm  not 
in  love  with  him,  and  yet  we  are  per/eei 
friends." 

Miss  Larocque  had  listened  with  the  air 
of  an  expert,  and  now,  as  if  to  take  all  the 
points  of  her  case  before  deciding  it,  she  in- 
quired ;  "  How  is  it  about  Mr.  Huntington? 
He  was  n't  here  to-night." 

«*  He 's  very  devoted,"  said  May  carelessly; 
«  He  has  gone  to  Boston  just  now." 

«  That  is  not  all,"  said  her  friend. 

May  was  silent. 

"  Now  May,"  said  Alice,  "  if  I  'm  going 
to  help  you  in  this  matter  you  've  just  got  to 
tell  me  the  whole  story.  I  know  your  preju- 
dice against  talking  of  your  offers  and  I 
respect  you  for  it,  but  you  know  you  always 
tell  me  everything  and  it  goes  no  further." 

«« Well,"  said  Mary,  « I  always  have  said 
I  never  would  tell  if  I  refused  a  man,  but  I 
have  n  't  exactly  refused  him ;  besides  it  is  n't 
telling  to  tell  you.  I  think  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton is  in  love  with  me,  at  least  he  has  told 
me  so  several  times ;  but  I  don't  want  to 
marry  anybody  yet  awhile  and  I  don't  want 
to  hurt  his  feelings,  so  I  turn  it  off,  pretend 
not  to  understand  him  or  that  I  think  he  is 
joking — ^you  know  the  thousand  and  one 
ways  to  keep  off  a  crisis.  I  can't  explain 
exactly  how  it  stands,  but  it  is  rather  left 
open  between  us.  I  don't  want  to  refuse 
him  entirely,  for  it  is  rather  exciting  to  have 
such  an  affair  on  hand,  and  then  it  don't 
seem  right  when  I  really  like  him  ever  so 
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much.  He  is  of  a  very  fine  old  family— one 
of  the  Huntingtons,  you  know, — and  a  per- 
fect gentleman,  and  I  have  a  great  respect 
for  him,  and  instinctive  confidence  in  him. 
I  know  he  is  very  good  and  noble  and  high 
minded  and  all  that,  and  he  is  very  religious, 
too,  and  I'm  religious  myself ,  after  a  fash- 
ion. Eric  is  n't,  one  bit,  so  I  ought  to  be 
more  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Huntington 
about  that,— though  I'm  not,"  she  added,  re- 
flectively, "  for  I  never  dreamed  of  saying  a 
word  to  him  on  any  such  subject;  while 
with  Eric  it  gives  me  quite  a  vantage 
ground,  and  I  always  resort  to  it  when  he 
gets  the  better  of  me.  But  then  Eric  is 
9uch  a  society  fellow  1  He  will  always  be  a 
society  man  and  nothing  else,  and  when  it 
comes  to  such  serious  business  as  marrying 
it  seems  as  if  I  'd  rather  have  something  a 
little  more  substantial." 

«<I  don't  think  so  at  all,"  said  AHce 
promptly,  "at  least  not  so  far  as  I  myself  am 
concerned.  I  expect  to  be  in  society  all  my 
life  and  I  mean  to  marry  somebody  who 
will  be  in  sympathy  with  me.  But  what 
about  that  needle  McRae  alluded  to  ?  " 

'^  I  am  so  horribly  ashamed  I  don't  want 
to  tell  you,"  replied  May ;  *«  but  I  suppose 
I  must,  if  you  '11  be  sure  and  tell  me  exactly 
how  it  strikes  you." 

Alice  listened  in  ominous  silence  to  her 
friend'^  story. 

"  Call  me  horrid,  improper,  dreadful,  do  !  " 
cried  May,  after  the  pause  which  followed 
her  conclusion.  "  I  'd  just  as  lief  you  said 
it  as  to  know  you  think  it.  D(m*t  act  that 
way,  you  said  you  would  tell  me  just  what 
you  thought." 

"  Well,"  said  Alice,  "  everything  depends. 
Some  girls  can  do  anything  and  others  can't. 
Now  if  I  had  said  it  I  presume  it  would 
have  sounded  rather  peculiar ;  but  you  have 
such  an  indescribable  little  way  with  you 
that  I  've  no  doubt  it  wasn't  dreadful  at  all." 

Encouraged  by  this  assurance,  May  went 
on  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  the  affair,  but 
in  the  midst  of  her  narrative  she  stopped 
short.  Miss  Larocquewas  breathing  heavily. 

**  Good  gracious,  she's  asleep  1"  muttered 
May.  "  I  like  that  I  But  then,"  she  went 
on  forgivingly,  *'she  's  tired,  poor  thing,  and 
I  daresay  she  was  n't  any  more  interested 


than  I  was  in  that  long  story  about  Barney 
Kilboum."  With  the  secret  resolution  to 
remember  the  little  occurrence  and  use  it 
some  time  when  it  came  oonvenient  May 
went  to  sleep  herself. 

The  next  day  was  filled  with  engage- 
ments. The  morning  was  consumed  by 
calls  from  young  ladies  of  their  set,  they 
went  driving  in  the  afternoon,  and  May 
gave  a  dinner  party  in  the  evening.  The 
latter  broke  up  early,  as  some  of  the  guests 
were  going  to  a  later  entertainment,  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  May  and  Alice  were  again  in 
their  room,  chatting  busily  about  the  events 
of  the  day.  As  May  stood  before  the  glass 
brushing  her  long,  fair  hair  she  heard  a  ring 
at  the  door. 

"  Who 's  that,  so  late  at  night? "  she  ex- 
claimed, pausing  to  listen  brush  in  hand. 
A  servant  was  coming  up  the  stairs. 

^  A  gentleman  left  it  for  you,"  she  said, 
giving  May  a  little  package;  "he  would 
not  come  in  he  said,  it  was  so  late." 

May  took  the  package  to  the  bureau  and 
broke  the  seal.  An  instant  later  she  gare  a 
little  cry  of  terror,  and  springing  to  her 
friend's  side  knelt  down  and  buried  her  face 
in  Alice's  lap. 

"May,  my  own  darling,  what  if  the  mat- 
ter ! "  cried  Alice,  thoroughly  frightened. 

"He  has  threaded  the  needle,"  said  a 
smothered  voice.  Alice  sat  a  moment  softly 
stroking  her  friend's  hair,  as  she  burned 
with  curiosity  to  see  the  contents  of  the 
package  and  secretly  wondered  how  May 
could  have  been  so  foolish. 

"  Don't  be  so  frightened,  dear,"  she  said 
at  length, "  it 's  only  a  joke." 

"  No  it  is  n't,"  said  May,  raising  a  mourn- 
fully tragic  face ;  and  springing;  again  to  the 
bureau  she  took  up  the  package  and  handed 
it  to  Alice. 

It  was  a  jewel  case  containing  a  solitaire 
diamond  ring,  and  through  the  silken  lining 
was  thrust  the  fatal  needle.  A  little  hole 
had  been  drilled  through  it  just  below  the 
broken  eye,  and  it  was  threaded  with  a  bit 
of  fine  white  silk.  Mr.  Huntington's  card 
lay  within,  and  beneath  his  name  was  writ- 
ten :  "  May  I  come  and  see  you  to-morrow 
evening,  at  half  past  eight  o'clock?" 

Alice's  faoe  was  grave. 
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''That  ring  doesnt  look  much  like  & 
joke/'  said  May  solemnly, "  and  you  see  he 
makes  an  appointment  for  me  as  if  my  time 
belonged  to  him  already." 

"  Now  May/'  said  Miss  Larooque  firmly, 
"one  thing  is  certain,  Arthur  Huntington  is 
a  perfect  gentleman,  and  he  will  never  make 
himaelf  disagreeable  holding  you  to  any  such 
agreement." 

*'Bat  I  have  promised,"  said  May  with 
decision,  '*  and  that  holds  me,  and  I  cannot 
go  back  if  he  should  release  me  twenty 
times.'*  She  furtively  slipped  the  ring  on 
her  finger  as  she  spoke,  trying  if  it  fitted* 

^  Oh  that  is  too  absurd  1 "  cried  her  friend. 
**  You  are  the  last  one  to  suddenly  discover 
you  must  abide  by  everything  you  say  in 
jest:  we  would  all  be  in  a  pretty  fix  if  we 
took  that  view  of  things.  Just  let  me  see 
Mr.  Huntington  for  five  minutes  to-morrow 
night,  and  I  '11  soon  make  it  right." 

•*  Oh  no,"  cried  May  suddenly, "  I  would  n't 
have  you  for  the  world.  No,  I  must  see 
him  myself,  and  take  the  consequences  of 
my  own  f  oUy.  He  is  a  good,  true  man.  I 
like  and  respect  him,  and  perhaps  I  could 
learn  to  love  him  if  it  was  n't  for  Eric." 

May's  voice  trembled  and  her  eyes  were 
filling  with  tears. 

''Oh,  May  I "  said  Alice,  solemnly. 

"Yes,  Alice,  I'm  afraid  it's  so,"  she 
sobbed.  "I  see  more  clearly  now  than  I 
did  before." 

May  now  began  to  cry  hysterically  and 
Alice  soothed  and  comforted  her,  bathed 
her  face  and  helped  her  to  bed  as  quickly 
as  possible,  where  she  lay  softly  weeping 
with  the  delicious  misery  of  youth,  feeling 
through  her  distress  an  undercurrent  of  sat- 
isfaction in  the  thought  that  Alice  must 
now  recognize  that  she  had  some  love  affairs 
of  importance.  Miss  Larocque  had  been 
through  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of  thing  in 
her  social  life  in  New  York ;  had  been  to 
Europe,  and  confided  to  May  one  of  those 
desperate  steamer  affairs  for  each  voyage; 
and  had  always  smiled  at  May's  little  fiir- 
tations  among  the  students,  plainly  indicat- 
ing by  the  quality  of  her  kind  interest  that 
May  had  hardly  seen  life  as  yet ;  but  now  1 — 
May  took  a  good  deal  of  comfort  in  a  vague 
way  as  she  cried  herself  to  sleep. 


The  morning  brought  counsel  and  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  composure.  May  was 
sustained  by  the  underlying  consciousness 
that  Huntington  would  never  compel  the 
performance  of  her  promise  against  her 
wishes,  and  there  was  unalloyed  romance  in 
an  engagement  that  need  never  be  consiun- 
mated.  They  were  invited  out  in  the  even- 
ing, and  Roderic  McRae  was  to  be  their  es- 
cort. May  prevailed  upon  her  friend  to  go 
without  her,  and  hurried  her  off  at  an  early 
hour  that  they  might  be  out  of  the  way  when 
Huntington  arrived.  She  was  just  giving 
the  finishing  touches  to  a  careful  toilet  when 
his  card  was  brought  up  to  her.  She  waited 
a  few  moments  to  control  her  agitation  and 
collect  her  thoughts,  and  had  regained  her 
composure  when  she  entered  the  parlor. 
Huntington  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  long 
rooms,  and  rose  as  she  came  in,  and  she  no- 
ticed in  an  instant's  flash  of  the  new  light 
of  possession  his  splendid  figure,  his  hand- 
some head,  his  unmistakable  air  of  distinc- 
tion. They  came  to  meet  each  other  and 
May  held  out  both  her  hands.  He  took 
them  in  his  own,  and  looked  at  her  intently. 
The  warm,  firm  hand-clasp  seemed  to  give 
her  courage. 

"Mr.  Huntington,"  she  said,  looking 
bravely  up  at  him,  "  I  gave  you  a  promise 
thoughtlessly,  but  it  was  nevertheless  a 
promise,  and  since  you  have  fulfilled  the 
condition  I  will  keep  it,  if  you  wish ;  but  it 
has  showed  me  very  plainly  that  I  do  not 
love  you.  I  like  and  respect  you  heartily, 
but  that  is  all" 

The  young  man's  eyes  were  holding  hers 
with  a  steady  gaze.  They  were  full  of  tender- 
ness, and  if  in  their  depths  lurked  a  sparkle 
of  triumph  he  was  trying  to  conceal  it. 

"  May,"  he  said,  and  the  word  was  a  ca- 
ress, "  I  accept  your  consent,  for  I  believe 
you  love  me  thou|;h  you  will  not  own  it  to 
yourself.  But  I  will  never  hold  you  to  your 
promise  if  you  really  wish  to  be  released, 
and  by  and  by  if  1  see  I  am  mistaken,  or 
any  tinle  you  choose  to  ask  it,  I  will  set  you 
free.  But  for  a  little  while,  at  least,  I  will 
just  call  yott  my  own." 

May  felt  a  sudden  outgoing  of  her  heart 
towards  him  that  required  to  be  instantly 
suppressed.    He  was  taking   entirely  too 
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much  for  granted.  The  shock  sent  the  tears 
to  her  eyes,  and  threw  a  wondeiiuUy  pa- 
thetic expression  into  her  face. 

"You  are  very  good,"  she  murmured 
softly,  as  she  unhooked  from  her  watch 
ohain  the  ring  he  had  sent  her  and  held  it 
up  to  him.  He  slipped  it  on  her  finger,  and 
bending  over  kissed  her  lightly  on  her  fore- 
head. May  now  sank  into  a  chair  and  re- 
sumed her  usual  manner,  as  if  relieved  that 
the  high  tragedy  was  over. 

"Now  Arthur,"  she  said,  bringing  out 
his  name  with  a  most  cliarming  diffidence, 
"  you  shall  tell  me  how  you  ever  had  that 
eye  made  in  the  needle.  It  was  awfully 
bright  of  you.  I  can't  imagine  how  you 
ever  happened  to  think  of  it." 

"  It  was  very  easily  done,"  he  answered. 
"  A  friend  of  mine  had  it  drilled  for  me  in 
his  man  uf actory.  The  moment  I  heard  your 
offer  that  night  I  guessed  that  the  needle 
had  no  eye,  and  it  at  once  occurred  to  me 
that  another  might  be  made.  *  All  is  fair  in 
love,'  you  know,  and  since  you  would  never 
give  me  a  definite  answer  by  fair  means  I 
was  compelled  to  resort  to  strategy.'* 

"  Don't  tell  anybody  about  it,"  she  cried 
earnestly.  "I  am  so  dreadfully  ashamed. 
I  think  it  was  horrid  of  me,  and  I  don't 
want  anything  more  said  about  it.  Besides, 
if  we  are  engaged  I  would  rather  it  were 
thought  that  we — that  I-^"  she  paused  in 
confusion. 

"  I  hear  Miss  Larocque  is  with  you,"  he 
remarked. 

"  Oh  yes.  She  has  gone  to  the  Hansons' 
party  to-night  with  Mr.  McRae." 

"  And  you  were  going  too  I  "  said  Hunt- 
ington, regretfully.  "  That  is  too  bad.  You 
ought  to  have  let  me  come  another  time." 

"Mr.  Huntington  1 "  exclaimed  May,  with 
a  most  provoking  little  manner.  "  The  idea 
of  my  going  to  a  party  id  any  peace  with 
such  an  important  matter  on  my  mind.  I 
do  believe  " — she  was  apparently  just  ready 
to  break  down — "  that  you  are  taking  it  as 
a  joke  all  the  time,  actually  joking,  -^hile  it 
seems  to  me  so  solemn." 

Mr.  Huntington  was  now  obliged  to  make 
love  in  earnest  to  re-assure  her;  and  she 
confided  to  Alice  a  few  hours  after  that  he 
was  "  too  fascinating  for  anything." 


The  engagement  was  the  topic  of  conver- 
sation among  their  set  for  a  week  after.  It 
caused  no  great  surprise,  for  Hunting^ton's 
devotion  was  well  known,  and  every  one 
said  he  was  a  splendid  fellow  and  just  the 
one  for  her.  The  affair  of  the  needle  was 
generally  diKOUSsed,  but  no  one  dared  ques- 
tion Huntington,  and  May's  frank  declara- 
tions were  taken  for  the  open  deceit  of  a 
practiced  jok^r.  When  she  said,  "  Oh  yes, 
of  course  he  threaded  it,  that's  how  we 
came  to  be  engaged,"  nobody  b^ieved 
her. 

Roderic  McRae  sulked  like  a  spoiled  child. 
He  followed  May  mors  closely  than  ever, 
but  with  such  an  aggrieved  and  injured  air 
that  everybody  was  laughing  at  him.  The 
chains  of  her  engagement  hung  lightly  on 
Miss  Martin.  Huntington's  devotion  was 
perfect  and  unobtrusive ;  he  was  always  on 
hand  when  wanted  but  never  in  the  way, 
exacted  nothing,  did  not  bore  her  with  love- 
making  when  she  was  not  in  the  mood  icat 
it,  and  made  himself  constantly  more  essen- 
tial to  her  happiness.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  Roderic  McRae  she  would  have  been 
quite  happy.  But  McRae's  reproachful  face 
haunted  her.  He  followed  her  closely  when- 
ever Huntington  left  her  side,  came  to  the 
house  every  evening  when  the  other  was 
absent,  or  sought  her  immediately  at  an 
evening  party  when  Huntington  withdrew. 
Sometimes  he  was  merry  and  gay,  and  May 
enjoyed  the  old  intellectual  sympathy,  his 
quick  appreciation  of  her  thought,  all  the 
subtle  play  of  mind  with  mind  that  gave  to 
each  of  them  such  a  fascination  for  the 
other.  Sometimes  his  mood  changed  and 
he  was  gloomy  and  melancholy,  and  by  all 
those  vague  insinuations,  meaning  every- 
thing or  nothing,  which  he  was  so  skillful  at 
making  and  May  so  quick  at  taking,  he  re- 
proached her  with  having  deceived  him. 
May  could  not  help  enjoying  the  excitement 
of  her  interviews  with  him ;  she  found  her- 
self planning  to  facilitate  them ;  she  casually 
let  him  know  when  her  lover  was  to  be  away, 
and  then  was  startled  as  if  guilty.  It  was 
not  strange  that  she  should  perceive  a 
shadow  coming  between  herself  and  Hunt- 
ington ;  she  was  constrained  and  ill  at  ease 
in  his  presence,  while  he  was  graver  and 
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more  watchful ;  his  words  of  loye  were  fewer 
and  his  yisits  not  so  frequent. 

She  was  growing  thoroughly  uneasy  and 
almost  unhappy  when  Miss  Larocque  came 
up  in  the  Spring  for  another  visit.  Though 
May  was  more  reticent  than  before,  and  re 
sponded  briefly  to  her  friend's  persistent 
questions,  Alice's  observation  was  close  and 
her  penetration  quick  enough  to  guess  in 
some  measure  at  the  truth. 

*'  It 's  a  shame  to  treat  that  poor  McRae 
so,"  she  said.  *<  He 's  desperately  in  love 
with  you,  and  he  has  grown  so  melancholy; 
I  never  saw  anything  so  depressing  except 
when  be  tries  to  be  cheerful,  and  that  is 
more  heart-rending  yet  You  ought  to  break 
your  engagement  at  once;  the  longer  you 
put  it  off  the  harder  it  will  be." 

''No  Alice,"  May  responded,  «Mr.  Hunt- 
ington has  been  everything  that  was  lovely 
and  considerate  and  I  owe  it  to  him  to  try 
a  while  longer.  He  gave  up  a  splendid  op- 
portunity he  had  to  go  to  Europe  this  Spring 
with  his  uncle  and  brother ;  his  eyes  have 
troubled  him  so  much  lately  that  I  know  he 
would  have  given  up  graduating  and  gone 
with  them  if  it  had  n't  been  for  leaving  me, 
and  I  'm  sure  I  ought  to  make  some  effort 
for  his  sake." 

"  You  can't  compel  yourself  to  love  any* 
body,"  said  Alice  profoundly,  ''and  the 
more  you  try  the  more  you  will  care  for 
Eric  McBae.  You  might  just  as  well  be 
engaged  to  both  of  them  at  once.  There 
isn't  one  girl  in  ten  thousand  that  can  keep 
two  snob  affairs  evenly  balanced;  and  an 
announced  engagement  conmiits  you  so, 
deeper  and  deeper  all  the  time.  You  've  no 
idea  by  and  by  when  you  have  to  break  it 
how  dreadful  it  wiJl  be;  breaking  an  en- 
gagement is  so  disagreeable,  at  the  best. 
And  you  talk  about  your  duty.  I  think  you 
owe  some  duty  to  a  man  who  loves  you  as 
hopelessly  and  unselfishly  as  Eric  does." 

May  made  no  response. 

"You  are  afraid  of  Huntington  already, 
I  can  see  that,"  her  friend  went  on,  "  and  if 
it  would  be  any  relief  to  you  I  will  go  to 
him  and  tell  him  just  how  it  stands." 

"  Oh  no,  Alice  darling,"  interrupted  May 
earnestly,  "you  are  too  kind,  but  I  could  n't 
have  yon*    I  appreciate  your  lovely  interest 


and  I  don't  undervalue  your  advice.  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  do  without  your  sym- 
pathy, but  I  must  manage  it  all  myself.  I 
deserve  to  suffer  for  my  folly." 

'*  May,"  said  Alice,  facing  her  judicially, 
"don't  you  care  more  for  Eric  McRae  now 
than  you  did  before  you  were  engaged  ?" 

"Yes,"  assented  May  reluctantly,  "it 
seems  as  if  1  did,  but  then  it  is  different ; 
besides  I  was  n't  in  love  with  him  before." 

Alice  said  no  more,  but  she  resolved  to  act. 
'*  May  is  a  dear  little  creature,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "  but  she  has  no  force,  and  she  is 
afraid  of  that  Huntington  and  does  not  dare 
to  say  a  thing;  and  she  and  that  lovely  Eric 
McRae  are  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
each  other,  and  it  is  a  shame  for  them  to  be 
separated  any  longer,  and  if  May  has  a  friend 
that  is  n't  afraid  to  speak  for  her  she  ought 
to  help  her  now." 

Miss  Larocque  watched  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  speak  to  Huntington,  but  it  really 
seemed  as  if  he  had  taken  alarm  and  avoided 
her,  and  when  the  day  of  her  departure 
came  she  was  almost  in  despair.  A  retinue 
of  students  was  at  the  train  to  see  her  off, 
and  she  drew  Huntington  aside  for  an  in- 
stant. 

"  When  the  train  comes  along  I  'U  chal- 
lenge you  playfully  to  go  as  far  as  the  next 
station  with  me.  Can  you  take  me  up?  I 
want  a  few  moments  to  talk  with  you." 

He  assented,  and  shortly  after,  when  they 
were  alone  together  in  the  compartment  of 
a  drawing-room  car,  she  began  : 

"  You  know- I'm  the  most  intimate  friend 
May  has,  and  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  speak 
to  you  about  her  engagement.  She  has  told 
me  all  about  it,  of  course,  and  I  can  see  that 
it  is  wearing  on  her  dreadfully  and  makes 
her  very  unhappy.  You  must  see  how  fear- 
fully thin  and  pale  she  has  grown ;  and  she 
cries  about  it  and  says  you  are  so  good  and 
kind  and  have  given  up  going  to  Europe 
and  all  that,  and  it  is  her  duty  to  keep  her 
promise ;  but  I  know  it  would  be  the  greatest 
relief  to  her  if  she  were  free.  And  I  am 
sure  you  would  never — " 

"  Do  you  say  this  to  me  at  Miss  Martin's 
request  and  with  her  full  sanction  ?  "  ho 
interrupted  with  a  tone  and  manner  that 
exasperated  Miss  Larocque  to  give  him  a 
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final  stab  she  might  otherwiae  have  with- 
held: 

**  I  told  May  I  would  say  this  to  you,  but 
she  wept  and  said  she  would  say  it  herself » 
for  she  alone  should  sufEer  for  her  folly. 
And  she  confessed  to  me,"  she  added,  "  that 
she  loved  Eric  McRae." 

Huntington  rose  to  his  feet. 

<'  I  am  much  obliged  to  Miss  Larocque," 
he  said,  **for  her  faithful  friendship  to  Miss 
Martin,  and  for  her  kind  interest  in  my 
affairs.  I  believe  we  are  approaching  the 
station,  so  I  will  say  good  morning." 

He  lifted  his  hat,  and  was  gone. 

"Hateful  creature,"  muttered  Miss  La> 
rooque  complacently,  "  we  are  not  anywhere 
near  it.  Anyway,  I  gave  him  a  good  parting 
shot;  it  hit  him,  as  I  meant  it  should.  I 
suppose  May  will  be  furious,  at  first,  but  she 
will  thank  me  yet.  I  never  saw  such  a 
weak  little  goose ;  it  would  be  just  like  her 
now  to  suddenly  discover  she  is  in  love  with 
Huntington.  In  that  case  they  both  ought 
to  thank  me."  And  Miss  Larocque  was 
soon  absorbed  in  her  noveL 
'  That  evening  May  received  the  following 
letter. 

**  Dear  Miss  Martin ; — 

"  I  learned  this  morning  from  your  friend 
Miss  Larocque  that  you  wished  to  be  releas- 
ed from  your  engagement.  It  would  have 
been  much  le^  painful  to  me  to  have  learn- 
ed it  from  yourself,  but  you  have  a  right  to 
choose  your  own  mode  of  communication, 
and  I  therefore  wish  to  release  you  formally 
and  fully.  It  will  perhaps  be  pleasanter  for 
both  of  us  if  we  do  not  meet  again,  and  I 
have  decided  to  make  the  proposed  journey 
to  Europe  and  shall  leave  town  to-morrow. 
You  know  that  I  have  loved  you  sincerely ; 
and  in  this  mistake  I  made  I  erred  in  judg- 
ment and  have  never  been  deliberately  care- 
less of  your  happiness.  I  beg  you  will  for- 
give me  any  pain  I  may  have  caused  you, 
and  always  believe  me  your  sincere  friend, 
Arthur  Huntington  " 

"  The  amazing  impertinence  of  that  girl  1 " 
was  May's  first  exclamation.  *<  How  dared 
she  intermeddle?  When  shehasn*t  a  love 
affair  of  her  own  on  hand  she  wants  to  be 
managing  some  one  else*s." 


She  turned  to  the  letter  again,  and  a  sud- 
den chill  struck  her  at  its  final  tone.  She 
had  hardly  noticed  that  in  her  first  impulse 
of  rage  against  Alice  Larocque.  The  expres- 
sion "  I  have  loved  you  "  alarmed  her.  She 
began  to  see  that  his  departure  shut  out  that 
explanation  and  reconciliation  she  had  at 
first  assumed.  "*  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  was  her 
frightened  query,  as  the  thought  of  a  final 
separation  grew  upon  her.  **  I  can't  let  him 
go,"  she  cried.  "  I  '11  write  him.  I  'U  way- 
lay him  on  the  railroad  as  that  girl  did  in 
the  <  Parlor  Car.' "  She  had  acted  in  it  only 
a  few  weeks  before  with  Arthur  himself. 
But  pride  held  her  back  and  she  began 
to  despair.  <<0h  Alice  Larocque,  you've 
spoiled  my  life,"  she  mused  mournfully,  her 
eyes  filling  with  tears. 

She  paused  suddenly  in  her  walk  across 
the  room  and  stood  for  a  moment  uncon- 
sciously retaining  the  attitude  of  her  ar- 
rested motion. 

'*  It  is  perfectly  ridiculous,"  she  said  decid- 
edly. <<  Mr.  Huntington  loves  me,  unques- 
tionably, and  I — well,  he 's  worth  a  dozen 
Eric  McRaes.  How  absurd  and  wicked  for 
me  to  let  him  go  like  this  and  make  us  both 
Wretched  when  one  word  from  me  would  set 
it  right.  If  there 's  any  humiliation  about 
it  I  just  deserve  it  I  '11  send  him  a  gay  lit- 
tle note  asking  him  to  come  and  say  good- 
by  before  he  goes,  in  token  of  good  friend- 
ship, and  then, — ^he  is  n't  an  idiot,  and  if  he 
is  too  stupid  to  see  the  truth  I  shan't  have 
it  on  my  conscience." 

Her  spirits  rose  as  she  sat  down  to  write 
her  note,  her  imagination  rapidly  sketching 
the  coming  interview.  She  would  begin 
playfully,  feeling  herself  perfect  mistress  of 
the  art  of  leading  up  from  jest  to  earnest. 
She  could  at  least  let  him  know  she  never 
authorized  Alice's  interference.  She  had 
planned  just  what  she  would  say  and  just 
what  he  would  say  to  the  ultimate  word  by 
the  time  her  letter  was  finished. 

After  it  was  dispatched  she  began  to  have 
a  little  of  that  revulsion  of  feeling  that 
comes  when  one  has  hastily  taken  an  irrevo- 
cable step,  and  by  the  practical  daylight  of 
the  next  morning  her  confident  spirits  ebbed 
away.  A  horror  came  upon  her  lest  Mr. 
Huntington  should  not  come  after  all,  and 
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her  concession  have  been  made  in  vain; 
and  her  pride  taunted  her  with  having 
made  the  request.  When  he  was  at  last 
announced  she  was  more  agitated  than  re- 
assured, and  as  she  slowly  went  down  to 
meet  him  she  was  frightened  to  find  her 
carefully  arranged  plan  slipping  away  from 
her  in  her  confusion.  When  she  entered 
the  parlor  it  was  not  at  all  as  she  expecte^. 
Mr.  Huntington  rose  with  a  formal  saluta- 
tion and  his  proud,  repellant  manner  froze 
the  words  upon  her  lips.  An  agony  of  em- 
barrassment overcame  her  for  an  instant 
and  then  her  spirit  seemed  to  die  within 
her,  and  she  went  forward  with  a  hesitating 
step,  holding  out  both  hands  to  him  as  she 
had  done  before,  her  lips  quivering  and  her 
blue  eyes  swimming  in  tears.  It  would  hare 
been  a  very  stupid  man  who  failed  to  under- 
stand that  eloquent  silence,  and    Arthur 


Huntington  had  more  than  average  intelli- 
gence. 

"Now  Arthur,"  she  said,  half  an  hour 
after,  when  peace  was  restored,  **  yon  shall 
not  be  so  hard  on  Alice.  She  is  the  best- 
hearted  girl  in  the  world  and  fancied  she 
was  doing  us  a  real  kindness;  for  I  have 
talked  a  great  deal  of  fearful  nonsense  to 
her,  though  I  never,  never  said  I  cared  for 
Eric  McRae." 

**  By  the  way,"  said  Huntington  smiling, 
**I  think  111  tell  you,  now.  McRae  has 
been  engaged  ever  since  some  time  in  his 
junior  year  to  a  young  lady  in  Philadelphia." 

May  looked  the  picture  of  amazement  just 
touched  with  dismay. 

"  Well,  I  am  astonished,"  she  cried ;  "  per- 
fectly thunderstruck ! "  And  then  she  added 
gleefully,  **  But  shan't  I  enjoy  writing  it  to 
Alice  Larocque  ?  "    Katharine  Carringion, 
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JOHN  BHIGHT. 

Cf  GREATER  contrast  cannot  easily  be 
/I  imagined  than  that  between  the  sub- 
nV  ject  of  the  last  paper  of  this  series,  and 
\|  the  subject  of  the  present  one.  Yet, 
in  their  very  different  manners  and  methods, 
Victor  Hugo  and  John  Bright  have  labored 
during  tbieir  lives  for  very  similar  general 
ends.  Jxx  his  grandiose,  florid,  rhapsodical 
way,  Victor  Hugo  has  been  asserting  the  in- 
dividuality and  equality  of  man,  the  right 
and  necessity  of  political  and  social  liberty ; 
freedom,  too,  has  been  the  fervent  aspiration, 
advocated  with  a  strong,  straightforward, 
obstmate,  persistent,  dogged  perseverance, 
of  him  who  has  been  graphically  called  *<  the 
great  Thor  of  English  politics."  The  rich 
and  overflowing  imagination  of  the  French- 
man has  led  him  to  envelop  the  advocacy  of 
his  cause  in  the  ornate  forms  of  allegory, 
drama,  poesy  and  satire.  The  hard  English 
head  of  Bright  has  meantime  been  closely 
reasoning,  framing  solid  argument,  stontiy 


and  bravely  preaching  a  long  unpopular  creed 
from  the  hustings  and  the  platform.  Victor 
Hugo's  fancy  has  been  soaring  always  above 
and  beyond  the  region  of  practical  politics, 
among  the  air-castles  of  an  ideal  State ;  John 
Bright,  a  product  of  British  common  sense 
and  the  commercial  shrewdness  of  industrial 
Lancashire,has  bounded  his  aim  to  that  which 
he  might  reasonably  hope  to  attain  at  a  pe- 
riod not  very  distant  from  that  at  which  he 
began  to  agitate.  Both  have  been,  as  the 
current  expression  is, "  ahead  of  their  time ; " 
but  while  Hugo  has  his  mental  eye  fixed  on 
the  twentieth  century,  at  the  nearest,  John 
Bright  aims  to  build  greater  liberties  upon 
the  broad  foundations  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution as  he  goes.  Of  these  two  sincere 
and  ardent  tribunes  of  the  people,  Hugo 
rages,  anathematizes,  loses  himself  in  a  be- 
wildering amplitude  of  magnificent  rhetoric ; 
while  Bright,  though  often  strong  in  invec- 
tive, and  stormy  indignation,  clearly  never 
loses  his  self-control,  nor  allows  himself  to 
overshoot  the  mark  he  has  set  up. 
Let  us  revert  to  a  very  critical  period  in 
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this  country's  history ;  the  early  summer  of 
1863.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  the  Rebel- 
lion ;  and  the  cause  of  the  Union  seemed  dark 
indeed.  Vicksburg,  besieged,  had  not  yet 
fallen.  Nor  was  it  scarcely  the  worst  of  the 
misfortunes  of  the  moment,  that  no  decisive 
step  had  been  taken  in  the  defeat  of  treason. 
War  with  England  gravely  threatened  us. 
English  public  opinion  was  roused  angrily, 
and  it  seemed  overwhelmingly,  against  us. 
Falmerston  had  not  long  before  made  a  bit- 
terly bellicose  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was,  at  that  moment,  an  act  of 
rare  courage  to  stand  up  in  the  face  of  Eng- 
lish wrath,  and  defend  the  Northern  cause. 

Provided  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
John  Bright,  from  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  I  repaired  one 
afternoon  in  early  June,  1863,  to  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Something  was 
to  be  said,  that  evening,  about  American 
affairs ;  and  this  was  an  especial  attraction 
to  an  American  about  to  visit  the  "  great 
debating  society  "  for  the  first  time.  In  the 
lobby  was  a  confused  crowd  of  members 
hurrying  in  and  out,  and  a  still  greater 
crowd  of  friends,  satellites,  and  anxious 
constituents.  Many  faces,  become  familiar 
by  the  photographs  of  celebrities  in  the 
London  shop  windows,  were  recognized  as 
the  bustle  became  greater,  and  the  arrivals 
more  numer^  m,  just  before  the  House  was 
called  to  order.  The  grave,  sallow  counte- 
nance of  Gladstone;  Disraeli,  with  his 
shock  of  glossy,  jet-black  curls,  his  big  nose 
and  thick  lips,  and  springy  gait ;  the  jaunty 
Flremier,  Palmerston,  with  bushy  side-whis- 
kers, twinkling  gray  eyes,  and  hat  cocked 
airily  on  one  side  of  his  head;  the  tall, 
straight,  square  form  of  Sir  George  Grey ; 
the  delicate  intellectual  face  of  Sidney  Her- 
bert ;  the  round,  blonde  face  and  flat  nose  of 
Lord  Stanley  (now  Earl  of  Derby);  and  the 
pompous,  yet  rathcif  attractive  aspect  of  Sir 
John  Fakington ;  these  were  ooserved  as  one 
and  another  rapidly  passed  within  the 
guarded  door. 

The  letter  of  introduction,  with  a  card, 
was  duly  sent  in  to  Mr.  Bright,  and  I  took 
my  place  in  the  line  of  the  waiters  on  the 
convenience  of  noble  lords  and  honorable 
gentlemen.    But  I  had  not  long  to  tarry; 


for  presently  out  came,  with  a  bustling  man- 
ner and  brisk  step,  a  vigorous,  full-bodied 
gentleman,  whom  I  knew  at  once  to  be 
John  Bright.  He  glanced  rapidly  around 
upon  the  line  of  expectants ;  and  in  a  mo- 
ment recognized,  no  doubt  by  the  American 
type  of  the  features,  the  face  of  which  he  was 
in  search.  Drawing  me  aside  into  a  win- 
dow, he  began  to  ask  a  number  of  rapid 
questions  about  the  war,  in  an  abrupt,  intent 
way  which  was  soon  seen  to  be  character- 
istic of  him.  The  state  of  feeling  in  the 
North,  Grant's  prospects  at  Vicksburg,  the 
campaign  in  Virginia,  the  likelihood  of 
emancipation,  were  all  asked  about,  the 
questions  following  close  upon  the  heels  of 
each  preceding  response.  Then,  learning 
that  I  desired  to  see  the  House  in  session, 
he  said, 

"  Follow  me,  and  I  will  get  you  a  better 
seat  than  you  can  secure  in  the  Sti-angers' 
gallery." 

Thereupon  he  ascended  the  staircaae  on 
the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  House,  the 
attendants  bowing  low  on  either  side  as  be 
passed ;  and  I  soon  found  myself  seated  in 
the  Speakers*  gallery,  below  that  of  the 
strangers,  whence  there  was  an  excellent 
view  of  the  House,  and  where  I  found  my- 
self directly  behind  a  gallery  where  were 
seated  the  Frince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of 
St.  Albans,  and  other  notabilities  of  high 
rank. 

"Shall  I  hear  you  this  evening,  Mr. 
Bright?"  I  asked. 

*<  It  may  be  that  I  shall  say  something  an 
hour  or  two  hence.  I  shall,  if  the  American 
matter  comes  up.  It  will  be  an  interesting 
session,  and  I  advise  you  to  wait." 

With  which,  and  with  a  parting  friendly 
word  added,  he  abruptly  left  the  gallery  and 
I  soon  after  saw  him,  with  his  light,  quick 
step,  pass. up  the  House,  and  take  his  seat 
on  the  government  side,  on  those  benches 
•*  below  the  gangway  "  reserved  for  the  in- 
dependent members  of  the  party. 

It  is  related  that  once  a  party  of  Ameri- 
cans entered  a  studio,  where  a  fine  portrait, 
just  completed,  was  standing  on  the  artist's 
easel. 

«  Oh,"  said  one  of  the  Americans,  **  that 
must  be  John  Bull." 
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<'No/'  quietly  responded  the  artist,  ''it's 
John  Bright." 

The  anecdote  forcibly  illustrates  the  truly 
British  physical  type  of  the  Quaker  orator 
and  statesman.  In  personal  appearance, 
certainly,  he  is  an  Englishman  of  English- 
men. Robust,  though  not  corpulent,  of 
body;  with  a  round,  full  face,  and  bold, 
straight  nose;  his  countenance  rounded, 
open,  healthfully  ruddy,  having  a  remark- 
able purity  of  complexion  and  fine  text- 
ure of  skin ;  the  eyes,  large,  gray,  clear, 
bright,  sometimes  stem  and  defiant,  but  in 
repose  often  gentle  and  kindly;  decision 
and  vigor  most  plainly  expressed  in  the  res- 
olute mouth  and  firm  jaw  and  chin ;  a  face 
less  mobile  than  calm  and  set;  the  brow 
broad  and  white,  and  arched  high  at  the 
top;  the  whole  frame  strong,  well-propor- 
tioned, almost  massive,  indicating  great 
powers  of  endurance,  and  giving,  even  at 
his  present  age,  no  hint  of  that  delicacy  of 
health  which  has  in  recent  years  impaired 
his  public  activity.  In  his  company,  one 
has  a  keen  sense  of  his  power;  one  feels 
himself  in  the  presence  of  a  born  leader  of 
men.  He  holds  his  head  high,  and  looks 
you,  and  every  one,  full  in  the  face;  and 
that  with  a  keen,  searching  glance  that 
rather  robs  you  of  your  ease.  Self-reliance, 
honesty,  pride  of  intellect,  resolution — nay, 
even  intolerance — may  be  read  in  his  ex- 
pression. 

At  the  time  to  which  I  have  referred, 
John  Bright  seemed  almost  absorbed  by  his 
interest  in  the  American  struggle;  and  this 
was,  of  course,  the  circumstance  which  es- 
pecially attracted  Americans  to  him,  and 
made  theoa  eager  to  hear,  see,  and  read  of 
him.  He  then  stood  almost  alone  as  the 
outspoken  advocate  of  the  Union  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Palmerston  was  openly 
hostile.  Lord  John  Russell  had  proved 
himself  unfriendly  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
war.  Gladstone  was  talking  about  the 
South  having  become  a  nation.  Roebuck 
was  eagerly  trying  to  bring  about  the  inter- 
ference of  England,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  French  Emperor.  Disraeli,  who  was  at 
heart  our  friend,  at  this  period  thought  it 
the  part  of  discretion  to  be  silent.  Among 
the  chiefs  and  orators  of  the  House,  this 


clear,  bold  voice  of  John  Bright's  was  almost 
the  only  one  ever  heard,  defending  the  cause 
of  liberty,  and  uttering,  amid  all  the  gloom, 
hopeful  prophecies.  Already,  before  the 
war  had  been  in  progress  a  year,  he  had,  in 
words  of  rare  fervor  and  eloquence,  fore- 
shadowed that  vsliant  championship  of  the 
North  which  he  was  to  display,  in  stormy 
times  and  serene,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  struggle. 

^  Whether  the  Union  will  be  restored  or 
not,"  he  said,  ^  or  whether  the  South  will 
achieve  an  unhonored  independence  or  not, 
I  know  not,  and  I  predict  not.  But  this  I 
think  I  know,  that  in  a  few  years — a  very 
few  years — ^the  twenty  millions  of  freemen 
of  the  North  wiU  be  thirty  millions,  or  fifty 
millions ;  a  population  equal  to,  or  exceed- 
ing that  of  this  kingdom.  When  that  time 
comes,  I  pray  it  may  not  be  said  among 
them,  that,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  their  coun- 
try's trials,  England,  the  land  of  their  fath- 
ers, looked  on  with  icy  coldness,  and  saw 
unmoved  the  perils  and  calamities  of  her 
children.  As  for  me,  I  have  but  this  to  say ; 
I  am  one  in  this  audience,  and  but  one  in 
the  citizenship  of  this  country.  But  if  all 
other  tongues  are  silent,  mine  shall  speak 
for  that  policy  which  gives  hope  to  the  bond- 
men of  the  South,  and  tends  to  generous 
thoughts  and  generous  words  and  generous 
deeds,  between  the  two  greaw  nations  who 
speak  the  English  language,  and  from  their 
origin  are  alike  entitled  to  the  English 
name  I " 

John  Bright  is  now  in  his  sixty-ninth 
year.  He  is  two  years  younger  than  Glad- 
stone and  six  younger  than  Lord  Beacons- 
field;  and  as  English  statesmen  are  a 
peculiarly  vigorous  race,  and  often  continue 
their  public  activities  into  the  eighties,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  he  has  still  some  years 
of  labor  in  the  cause  of  reform  before  him. 
His  public  life  began  in  1843,  when  he  was 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  in  which  year  be  was 
elected  to  Parliament  by  the  old  historic 
city  of  Durham.  Four  years  later,  he  took 
his  seat  for  the  first  time  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  great  progressive  constituency  of 
Manchester.  His  career  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  therefore,  has  extended  over  a 
period  of  thirty-seven  years. 
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From  the  first,  he  was  known  as  a  tribune 
of  the  people  and  an  apostle  of  reform.  Be- 
fore entering  the  House,  he  had  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  oratj^r.  He  was 
scarcely  twenty  when  he  spoke  stirringly  to 
his  fellow-townsmen  of  Rochdale  in  favor  of 
the  great  Reform  Bill.  He  strenuously  ad- 
vocated the  abolition  of  church  rates,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  as  well  as 
most  fervent  agitators  in  favor  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  unjust  Corn  Laws.  He  preached 
free  trade  doctrines,  and  so  soon  began  to 
be  known  as  the  inveterate  foe  of  landed 
privilege  and  aristocratic  political  controL 

When  John  Bright  entered  Parliament, 
it  was  not  merely  unpopular,  it  was  fairly 
odious  to  be  recognized  as  holding  the 
extreme  opinions  he  boldly  avowed.  Social 
oatraqisro,  the  distrust  and  holding  aloof  of 
men  of  all  parties,  the  most  contemptuous 
and  hatred-breeding  scoffs  of  almost  the  en- 
tire British  press,  the  horror  of  the  masses 
of  not  only  educated  men,  but  of  the  com- 
mon people,  inevitably  followed  the  utterance 
of  radical  principles.  For  years  and  years, 
John  Bright's  name  was  a  bugbear  in  British 
politics.  He  rested  under  a  perpetual  cloud 
of  obloquy.  The  men,  who,  like  noble 
Richard  Gobden,  were  brave  enough  to  stand 
by  him,  shared  the  stigma  cast  upon  him- 
self. There  was,  however,  in  this  contumely 
and  avoidance,  on  the  part  of  party  leaders 
and  the  party  rank  and  file,  something  very 
like  fear.  It  was  monstrous  that  such  sen- 
timents should  openly  be  declared  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  was  it  not  also 
dangerous,  especially  considering  that  this 
commercial  Quaker  who  uttered  them  could 
make  his  voice  heard,  and  was  not  at  all 
dismayed,  and  had,  moreover,  a  certain 
power  of  character  and  eloquence? 

At  all  points  he  was  at  vigorous  variance 
with  the  long-settled  convictions  and  preju- 
dices of  Old  England ;  and  when  the  Cri^- 
mean  War  was  imminent,  he  rose  to  the  great- 
est height  of  eloquence  he  had  yet  displayed, 
in  opposing  the  big  British  armaments,  ad- 
vocating a  reduction  of  the  forces,  and  plead- 
ing for  a  permanent  policy  of  peace  and 
non-intervention  in  European  affairs.  So 
long  ago,  he  foreshadowed  the  policy  which 
has  since  been  adopted  by  the  wisest  heads 


of  the  Liberal  party.  But  then  it  was  only 
his  masterly  eloquence  and  strength  of 
character  which  saved  him  from  the  politi- 
cal annihilation  which  the  Liberal  chiefs 
would  gladly,  in  their  wrath,  hare  visited 
upon  him.  Bright  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
man  in  Parliament  whom  the  jaunty  Palm- 
erston  could  not  laugh  or  sneer  down.  Faim- 
erston  was  then  omnipotent  in  Liberal  coun- 
cils; though  if  ever  there  were  a  Tory  at 
heart,  it  was  he.  He  used  to  the  uttermost 
his  infiaence  over  the  dullest  prejudices  of 
Englishmen,  to  disarm  this  troublesome  an- 
tagonist, who  stood  just  within  his  own 
camp.  But  the  calm  reader  of  the  annals 
of  the  Parliamentary  duels  of  twenty  years 
ago  will  have  no  doubt  who  had  the  best, 
at  least  in  intellectual  and  prophetic  points 
of  view,  of  those  formidable  frays.  Opposi- 
tion, abuse,  vituperation  and  ridicule,  were 
the  food  that  made  this  Quaker  athlete 
stronger;  the  jeers  of  Palmerston  only  en- 
dowed him  with  new  vigot  and  refreshed 
perseverance. 

There  came,  one  day,  as  if  out  of  a  clear 
sky,  a  thunderbolt  from  the  Radical  comer, 
which  sent  dismay  through  tlie  Liberal 
ranks.  A  resolution  was  sprung  upon  the 
House,  in  favor  of  household  suffrage.  The 
right  to  vote  in  England  at  that  time 
was  restricted  by  a  high  property — that  is 
rental  and  rating— qualification.  The  Radi- 
cals sought  to  reduce  this  to  the  mere  occu- 
pancy of  a  house,  however  small.  The 
battle  of  household  suffrage  was  then  fought 
with  immense  fire  and  energy  by  Bright^ 
Cobden,  and  that  most  learned  and  noble- 
minded  lawyer,  William  Page  Wood.  So 
splendidly,  indeed,  did  Page  Wood  rush  to 
the  charge,  that  when  the  vote  on  the  reso- 
lution was  proceeding,  and  Bright  met  Wood 
in  the  lobby,  he  grasped  him  warmly  by  the 
hand,  and  exclaimed,  <*When  we  form  a 
Household  Suffrage  Cabinet,  you  shall  be 
its  Chancellor." 

Eighteen  years  from  that  time,  it  was  an- 
nounced one  day  that  John  Bright  had  be- 
come one  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers ;  and 
quick  on  the  heels  of  this  intelligence  came 
the  news  that  William  Page  Wood  had  been 
raised  to  the  coveted  woolsack,  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Hatherley.  It  was  not  in  a  House- 
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hold  Suffrage  Cabinet ;  but  despite  that,  the 
realization  of  the  prophecy  was  a  most  strik- 
ing drcumstance.  Political  prophecy,  in-: 
deed,  seems  a  real  gift  with  John  Bright  He 
teems  endowed  with  a  remarkable  faculty 
of  preyision.  He  has  foretold  many  of  the 
important  political  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  recent  years  in  England ;  and 
we  well  know  how  his  prophecies  about  the 
American  Union  have  turned  out.  May  his 
more  recent  forecast  of  the  great  and  pros- 
perous destiny  before  us  prove  equally  true  1 
In  a  speech  delivered  to  bis  constituents 
John  Bright  once  declared  that  he  had  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  **  endured  measure- 
less insult,  and  passed  through  hurricanes 
of  abuse/'  But  after  all,  this  was  only  show- 
ing one,  and  that  the  darker  side  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  he  was  held  by  the  public. 
If  he  was  the  terror  and  bete  noir  of  all 
shades  of  toryism  and  prescriptive  preju- 
dice, he  was  also  the  idol  and  hope  of  that 
new,  vigoroas,  radical,  bold-thinking  class 
which  had  rapidly  risen  to  large  influence  and 
electoral  poorer,  and  which  has  been  called 
the  *'  Manchester  School.''  Of  the  Manches- 
ter school  John  Bright  has  ever  been  the 
apostle  and  the  idoL  There  was  one  short 
period,  indeed,  during  which  his  political 
disciples  trenabled  lest  their  great  tribune 
should  aliena.te  himself  from  them.  This 
was  when,  on  the  accession  of  Gladstone  to 
the  Premiersh  ip  in  1868,  John  Bright  entered 
the  cabinet  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  sat  as  the  colleague  of  Peelite 
baronets  and  whig  marquises.  It  seemed 
to  the  Manchester  radical,  at  that  moment, 
IS  if  Mirabeau  had  once  more  kissed  the 
hand  of  Capet,  as  if  Rienzi  had  again  paid 
court  to  Colonna.  It  was  strange  to  hear 
of  the  **  Great  Thor  "  dancing  attendance  at 
Windsor,  flattered  by  the  compliments  of  the 
Princess  Royal,  holding  obsequious  speech 
with  the  Queen,  and  wearing,  like  a  very 
ill-fitting  though  finely  arrayed  garment,  the 
title  of  Right  Honorable.  The  question 
arose,  has  Whiggery  gone  over  to  Bright, 
or  has  Bright  been  absorbed  by  Whiggery? 
And  indeed,  there  were  signs  that  the  Quaker 
statesman  wavered  at  that  time  in  his  radi- 
cal faith.  As  a  minister,  he  was  cautious, 
reticent)  and  as  Delphically  official  in  his 
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utterances  as  the  veriest  old-fashioned  pupil 
of  statecraft  His  opinions  seemed  to  grow 
lukewarm  and  moderate  in  the  official  at- 
mosphere, which  was  so  unlike  the  invigor- 
ating free  air  of  the  independent  benches  he 
had  hitherto  breathed.  But,  as  we  look  back 
now  at  the  brief  period  during  which  he 
held  a  cabinet  portfolio,  we  are  able  to  per- 
ceive that  such  a  trust  had  only  affected  him, 
as  heavy  responsibilities  must  affect  any 
man  of  honest  purpose  and  sensitive  patriot- 
ism. He  felt  for  the  first  time  the  gravity 
of  the  ta^k  of  governing;  for  the  first  time 
saw  questions  on  all  their  sides,  obstacles 
in  all  their  formidableness,  and  difficulties 
which  he  had  probably  never  before  sus- 
pected. There  was  one  other  circumstance 
which  will  go  far  to  explain  John  Brigbt*s 
acceptance  of  office,  and  his  caution  and 
moderation  when  installed  in  high  place. 
This  was  his  thorough,  and  as  it  proved,  jus- 
tifiable faith  in  his  chief.  He  undoubtedly 
knew  more  of  Gladstone's  real  feelings  and 
intentions  than  any  other  of  their  colleagues ; 
and  he  felt  that  Gladstone's  aims  and  his 
own  were  much  more  nearly  identical  than 
people  in  general  suspected.  Thera  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Bright's  influence  in  the  cabi- 
net, moreover,  which  was  large — for  his  sev- 
erance from  it  would  probably  have  broken 
it  at  any  moment — ^was  really  devoted  to  the 
accomplishment  of  reforms  which  he  had 
long  advocated.  There  is  no  question  that 
that  article  of  his  creed  which  demanded 
<*  justice  to  Ireland,*'  was  pressed  by  him 
upon  his  colleagues,  and  that  he  found  the 
mind  of  the  Premier  ripe  to  receive  it.  The 
toil,  the  anxieties  of  office,  and  perhaps  also 
an  undercurrent  of  consciousness  that  he  was 
reaUy  out  of  place,  and  that  his  arena  was 
otherwhere,  soon  wore  upon  even  his  mass- 
ive constitution.  His  health  broke  down, 
and  he  retired  from  the  Board  of  Trade.  It 
is  not  likely  that  John  Bright  will  ever  ap- 
pear in  a  list  of  ministers  again.  No  sooner 
had  the  restraints  of  authority  been  thrown 
off,  and  his  health  to  a  large  degree  been 
restored,  before  he  resumed  the  great  part 
for  which  of  all  living  Englishmen  he  is  best 
fitted — that  of  a  tribune  of  the  people.  In 
his  later  career,  as  an  independent  member 
of  Parliament,  there  has  been  no  uncertain 
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sound  in  John  Bright*B  tones.  So  recently 
as  in  the  Spring  of  1879,  we  find  him  de- 
nouncing in  the  old,  brave,  plain-spoken  and 
impressively  eloquent  way,  the  existing  land 
tenure  of  England,  and  pressing  upon  Eng- 
lish opinion  the  crying  necessity  of  abolish- 
ing, once  for  all,  the  laws  of  primogeniture 
and  entail.  Hating  war,  and  a  perhaps  too  in- 
tense lover  of  peace,  he  has  exhausted  a  most 
copious  vocabulary  of  vituperation  and  epi- 
thet in  denouncing  the  '*  spirited  foreign 
policy"  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Indeed,  in 
John  Bright's  strong  and  fiery  hatred  of 
traditional  abuses  and  aristocratic  privilege, 
in  his  fierce  scorn  of  Toryism  and  all  that 
Toryism  generates,  there  is  fanaticism  and 
intolerance.  His  mind  is  so  thoroughly  pos- 
sessed of  the  iniquity  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  all  his  following,  that  he  cannot  accord 
them  credit  for  any  good  act,  for  any  mo- 
tives excepting  bad  and  vicious  ones,  or  even 
for  patriotism,  however  blundering  and  mis- 
taken. Broad  and  liberal  and  even  cosmo- 
politan as  is  the  caliber  of  his  mind,  here  he 
becomes  a  violent  partisan  and  a  relentless 
enemy ;  and  on  this  subject  he  disdains  to 
measure  his  words.  It  requires  a  large 
amount  of  courage  for  a  man  to  stand  up  in 
such  a  country  as  England — a  proud  land, 
believing  intensely  in  itself,  rather  contemp- 
tuous of  foreign  methods,  customs,  and  laws, 
a  land  which  is,  perhaps,  best  of  all  described 
as  *'  insular  " — and  praise  another  country  at 
the  expense  of  his  own  ;  especially,  to  praise 
another  country  which  his  own  has  always 
been  in  the  habit  of  looking  down -upon, 
and  condescending  towards^  and  patronizing 
by  fits  and  starts.  Yet  this  John  Bright 
has  done  more  than  once ;  and  more  emphat- 
ically than  ever,  within  the  past  few  months. 
In  the  most  glowing  tribute  which  was  per- 
haps ever  paid  to  the  United  States  by  a 
foreigner,  he  contrasted  our  prosperity  with 
England's  depression,  our  democratic  gov- 
ernment with  England's  expensive  parapher- 
nalia of  royalty,  our  little  army  with  Eng- 
land's costly  legions,  the' freedom  of  our  soil 
with  England's  law-fettered  land  monopoly, 
our  freedom  from  aliiances,  diplomatic  com- 
plications, and  burdensome  colonies,  with 
England's  constant  embroilment  in  Euro- 
pean politics,  and  England's  perpetual  ne- 


cessity to  defend  distant  possessions  at  an 
enormous  cost  of  blood  and  money,  and  ever 
widening  care  and  responsibility.  Nor  did 
John  Bright  point  this  contrast  with  all  the 
rich  wealth  of  his  Saxon  eloquence  without 
a  purpose.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  hold  ' 
America  up  to  England  as  an  example,  in 
many  of  its  features  to  be  followed.  He 
would  have  English  land  liberated ;  he  would 
withdraw  her  from  the  entangling  alliances 
of  the  continent;  he  would  reduce  her  arma- 
ments ;  he  would  have  her  cease  to  acquire 
new  territory  in  savage  and  semi-civilized 
lands;  it  is  not  certain  that  he  would  not 
see  with  satisfaction  her  severance  from  the 
burdens  of  Indian  empire ;  he  would  extend 
the  suffrage,  and  so  still  further  reform  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  it  would  be  more 
truly  than  now  the  representative  body  of 
the  great  masses  of  the  people. 

There  has  always  been  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  which  is  the  grater  orator, 
Gladstone,  Beaconsfield  or  John  Bright 
The  contrast  between  the  eloquence  of  the 
three  is  very  marked ;  by  contrast  only  can 
their  various  oratorical  powers  be  compared. 
But,  as  time  has  gone  on,  the  numbers  of 
those  who  give  the  preeminence  in  this  re- 
spect to  John  Bright  have  rapidly  increased. 
There  is  a  charm  of  musical  sweetness,  and 
a  glow  of  warmth,  of  earnestness  and  enthu- 
siasm, about  Gladstone's  speeches,  which 
certainly  make  one  hesitate  to  judge  any 
one  his  superior  in  eloquence.  There  is  a 
finish,  a  subtlety  and  grace,  a  sparkle  and  a 
fine-edged  wit  about  Beaconsfield's  ad- 
dresses, which  make  him  a  master  among 
Parliamentary  speakers,  and  leave  him  faciU 
princes  in  his  own  peculiar  style  of  forensic 
oratory.  Bright's  eloquence,  however,  is  a 
marvelous  exhibition  of  simplicity  com- 
bined with  strength,  of  absolute  perfection 
of  language,  of  measured  ease  and  delibera- 
tion, of  natural  gifts  of  a  very  high  order 
most  carefully  trained  and  finished,  of  pow- 
erful appeal  to  the  average  common  sense, 
and  of  the  most  skillful  fitting  of  the  utter- 
ance to  the  thought,  llie  first  impression 
of  Bright,  as  amid  the  most  absolute .  still- 
ness he  ri>es,  with  every  eye  upon  him  and 
every  ear  eagerly  intent,  to  address  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  far  more' striking 
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than  the  first  impression  of  either  of  his 
oratorical  rivals.  His  presence  at  once  at- 
tracts and  more  than  satisfies  the  eye.  His 
snow-white,  flowing  hair,  his  rotund  form, 
his  erect  posture,  his  perfect  self-possession, 
his  large,  bright  gray  eye,  his  clear,  strong 
voice  that  immediately  charms  the  ear,  take 
possession  of  one  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
address.  As,  with  measured  sentences,  he 
proceeds,  you  are  constantly  struck  by  sim- 
plicity, directness,  purity  and  fitness  of  every 
word  and  every  sentence.  <<  His  language," 
says  a  shrewd  observer,  **  is  more  thoroughly 
and  racily  English  than  that  of  any  speaker 
in  either  House."  Unlike  many  English 
orators.  Bright  rarely  quotes  from  the 
classics.  Robert  Lowe  loads  down  his  ha- 
rangues with  a  wearying  wealth  of  quota- 
tions from  Virgil  and  Horace,  Homer  and 
Herodotus.  Gladstone  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  often  adorn  his  addresses  with 
the  images  of  his  beloved  Greek  masters.  Bea- 
consfield  not  seldom  turns  a  smooth  joke  with 
an  apt  borrowing  from  the  Latin.  At  least 
equal  to  either  of  these  in  the  abundance,  the 
beauty,  and  the  fitness  of  his  illustrations, 
Bright  almost  invariably  draws  them  from 
two  main  sources.  He  either  finds  in  the  mas- 
terpieces of  English  poetry — Shakespeare, 
Chaucer,  Milton,  Spenser — the  materials  for 
his  similes ;  or  he  resorts  for  this  purpose  to 
the  Bible.  No  one  can  have  read  the  best 
specimens  of  English  and  American  elo- 
quence, without  having  observed  what  tell- 
iug  use  can  be  made,  before  either  a  select  or 
a  miacellaneoos  assemblage,  of  Biblical  al- 
lusions. Illustrations  from  that  high  and 
nnirersally  familiar  source  have  a  power 
peculiarly  their  own ;  and  certainly  no  ora- 
tor has  ever  made  more  powerful  use  of 
them  than  John  Bright.  Could  there  ever 
have  been  anything,  for  instance,  more  effec- 
tive than  when,  during  the  debate  on  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1866,  he  made  use  of  the 
story  of  David's  escape  from  Achish,  King 
of  Gath,  to  brand  the  Liberal  bolters  as  in- 
habitants of  the  "  Cave  of  Adullam  **  From 
that  time  forth,  the  "  AduUamites  "  were  as 
much  a  recognized  party  name  as  Whig  or 
Tory.  More  recently,  speaking  of  the  grum- 
bling diKontent  of  the  Tories  at  Gladstone's 
policy,  he  humorously  declared  that,  "  had 


they  been  in  the  wilderness,  they  would 
have  complained  of  the  ten  conmiandments." 
The  fitness  and  force  of  his  illustrations  are 
equally  apparent  when  Bright  draws  them 
from  secular  legend,  or  literature,  or  from 
common,  every-day  things  and  sayings.  Like 
Disraeli,  he  is  a  notable  inventor  of  nick- 
names atfd  epithets;  and  hesitates  as  little  to 
apply  them  right  and  left  He  once  alluded 
very  effectively  to  DisraeU  as  "  the  mystery 
man  of  the  ministry ;  "  on  another  occasion, 
about  the  period  of  the  ^  Adullamite  "  de- 
fection from  the  Liberals,  he  referred  to 
Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Horsman  combined  as  a 
'<  Scotch  terrier,  of  which  no  one  could  with 
certainty  say  which  was  the  head  and  which 
the  tail."  Not  less  stinging  was  his  satire 
upon  the  Tory  minister,  Sir  Charles  Adderly, 
that  "  I  hope  he  thought  he  was  telling  the 
truth;  but  he  is  rather  a  dull  man,  and  is 
liable  to  make  blunders."  Bright  is  always 
readily  severe  upon  pride  of  ancestry ;  and 
once  said  of  the  ancestors  of  a  man  'who 
boasted  that  they  had  come  over  with  the 
Conqueror,  that  "  I  never  heard  that  they 
did  anything  else  "  Soon  after  John  Bright 
had  yielded  to  the  illness  which  compelled 
his  retiring  from  the  cabinet,  a  Tory  lord- 
ling  took  occasion  to  remark  in  public  that 
Providence,  in  order  to  punish  Bright  for 
the  misuse  of  his  talents,  had  afflicted  him 
with  a  disease  of  the  brain.  *'  It  may  be 
so,"  said  Bright  in  the  House  of  Commons,, 
after  his  recovery;  '*  but  in  any  cai^e,  it  will 
be  some  consolation  to  the  friends  and  family 
of  the  noble  lord  to  know,  that  the  disease  ia 
one  which  even  Providence  could  not  inflict 
upon  him  I  "  Sometimes  BrightV  images 
rise  into  regions  of  grandeur ;  and  at  such 
times,  they  never  pass  into  that  of  bathos, 
though  sometimes  approaching  near  it. 
When  the  negotiations  were  going  on  at 
Vienna,  with  a  view  of  closing  the  Crimean 
war.  Bright  made  a  powerful  speech  in  favor 
of  peace,  in  the  course  of  which  he  used  the 
finest  image,  perhaps,  that  he  ever  uttered. 
"  The  Angel  of  Death,"  he  said,  with  deep, 
slow,  solemn  voice  and  uplifted  hand,  *'  haa 
been  abroad  throughout  the  land ;  you  may 
almost  hear  the  beating  of  his  wings!" 
"  That  was  a  noble  idea !  "  exclaijped  Cob- 
den,  meeting  him  afterwards  in  the  lobby. 
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*'But  if  you  had  said  the  'flapping'  of  his 
wings,  the  House  would  have  roared  you 
down  with  laughter."  Many  other  passages 
of  the  most  genuine  eloquence  are  quoted 
from  Bright's  speeches;  especially  two,  in 
one  of  which  he  patheticaUy  pictured  the 
wrongs  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  ojbher  he  a 
few  years  ago  defended  his  course  in  Parlia- 
ment before  his  constituents  at  Birmingham. 
He  has  always  seemed  to  take  special  de- 
light in  throwing  ridicule  on  Disraeli ;  and 
having  spoken  of  him  as  the  ''mystery 
man/'  he  afterwards  somewhat  more  roughly 
characterized  him  as  "the  mountebank  with 
a  pill  for  the  earthquake/'  A  very  marked 
trait  of  Bright's  eloquence  is  its  simple,  but 
profound  and  often  thrilling  pathos.  His 
speeches,  indeed,  have  sometimes  been  de- 
scribed as  monotonously  somber  and  gloomy ; 
an  effect  only  relieved  by  the  vivacity  of 
his  manner  and  gesture.  But  in  recent 
years  this  sombemess  has  become  less  and 
less  noticeable,  as  he  has  emerged  from  the 
obloquy  and  hatred  inspired  by  his  early 
and  loud-voiced  radicalism,  and  has  become 
a  real  political  power  in  the  land.  Mean- 
while his  power  in  the  use  of  pathos  has 
ripened  and  deepened.  '^For  the  expres- 
sion of  pathos,"  says  an  English  writer, 
"  there  are  inexpressibly  touching  tones  in 
his  voice ;  tones  which  carry  right  to  the 
listener's  heart  the  tender  thoughts  that 
come  glowing  from  the  speaker's,  and  are 
clad  in  simple  words  as  they  pass  his 
tongue."  Especially  is  this  so,  when,  as  is 
often  the  case,  he  is  pleading  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed,  or  "denouncing  a  threatened 
wrong."  The  boldness  and  aggressiveness 
of  his  oratory  have  been  already  illustrated 
by  his  epithets  and  his  personal  character* 
izations.  "  Mr.  Bright's  rhetoric,"  says  one, 
"  has  certainly  a  great  deal  of  the  clenched 
fist  in  it;  and  when  it  exhibits  the  open 
hand,  it  is  usually  to  administer  a  slap  in  the 
face."  But  if  a  man's  eloquence  may  be 
tested  by  its  palpable  results,  by  its  hold 
upon  the  assemblies  it  addresses,  by  its  con- 
versions and  inspiration  of  multitudes,  by  its 
quotable  properties,  by  its  use  of  every  sub- 
art  of  oratory,  from  appropriateness  of  gest- 
ure and  fitness  of  language  to  the  skillful 
wielding  of  rhetoric,  sarcasm,  humor,  pathos, 


scorn,  persuasiveness  and  logical  force,  it  is 
very  certain  that  John  Bright  is  one  of  the 
world's  great  orators. 

Is  John  Bright  also  a  statesman?  He 
once  himself  said  that  the  name  of  states- 
man was  so  often  misapplied,  and  has  taken 
on  so  often  an  unenviable  significance,  that 
he  cared  very  little  to  have  it  applied  to  him. 
A  statesman  of  the  old-fashioned,  official, 
mysterious,  office-drilled,  adroitly-managing, 
compromising  sort,  he  certainly  is  not.  No 
man  could  be  more  unlike  Palmerston,  or 
Russell,  or  Pitt,  or  even  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
than  he.  His  experience  of  official  respon- 
sibility was,  as  has  been  seen,  brief  and  not 
very  fruitful  in  practical  evidences  of  ad- 
ministrative capacity.  Indeed,  the  Board  of 
Trade  scarcely  furnishes  a  scope  for  broad 
measures  of  public  policy,  or  widely-extend- 
ing reforms.  John  Bright's  main  use  in 
the  Cabinet,  indeed,  was  as  a  participant  in 
its  general  counsels ;  as  the  adviser  of  Glad- 
stone in  such  imperial  matters  as  the  dises- 
tablishment of  the  Irish  church,  and  the 
abolition  of  purchase  in  the  British  army. 
He  has  not  been  himself  the  originator  of 
many  important  measures,  nor  the  author 
of  many  momentous  bills.  But  in  another 
sense,  John  Bright  may  claim  the  title  of 
statesman  in  its  best  and  highest  meaning. 
He  is  surely  not,  like  Victor  Hugo,  a  de- 
claimer,  prophet,  apostle  only.  His  view  of 
politics  and  events  is  much  more  Englishly 
practical.  Radical  and  sometimes  extreme 
as  his  public  life  has  been,  it  has  had  a 
strong  leaven  of  good  sen^e,  and  has  often 
shown  a  keen  discrimination  of  what  has 
been  and  what  has  not  been  possible  to  at- 
tain. He  has  seldom  or  never  lost  himself 
in  fine  dreams  of  an  ideal  future ;  while  yet 
he  has  not,  like  the  technical  statesman, 
confined  himself  to  the  calculation  and 
detail  of  the  present.  His  sweep  of  vision 
has  been  broad,  and  before  him ;  more  than 
behind  or  around  him.  His  mind  has  been 
clear  outside  of  and  above  considerations  of 
the  precedents  and  usages  of  the  past.  He 
has  ever  abhorred  the  Tory  idea  that  what- 
ever is,  is  right.  He  has  boldly  aimed  to 
destroy,  but  he  has  always  known  very  well 
what  he  would  put  in  place  of  the  thing  de- 
stroyed.   His  bump  of  political  veneration 
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is  small  indeed ;  but  he  in  not  by  any  means 
a  revolutionist  pure  and  simple.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  John  Bright  has 
set  a  very  delible  mark  on  the  legislation  of 
his  time ;  that  hia  influence  has  been  large 
in  effecting  not  only  broad,  but  perfectly 
practicable  reforms.  He  had  much  to  do 
with  bringing  about  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws.  He  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
measure  for  abolishing  church  rates,  which 
went  far  towards  making  it  an  effective  in- 
strument. A  profound  student  of  India, 
and  the  relations  of  that  great  dependency 
to  the  British  Empire,  he  has  more  than 
once  brought  about  modifications  in  its  gov- 
ernment which  have  vastly  improved  it  He 
was  one  of  the  moving  spirits  who  succeeded 
in  securing  the  famous  Cobden  Treaty  of 
Commerce  with  France ;  and  from  his  lips 
came  the  earliest  proposal  of  an  arbitration 
court  for  settling  the  Alabama  difficulty  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States.  Nor 
can  it  be  justly  denied  that  his  speeches  on 
the  Eastern  Question,  though  he  sat  with  a 
hopeless  minority  on  the  opposition  benches, 
have  had  a  powerful  effect  in  shaping,  by  the 
formation  and  inspiration  of  public  opinion, 
England's  foreign  policy. 

There  was,  therefore,  much  injustice  in 
the  epigram  of  one  of  his  opponents,  that 
John  Bright  "possesses  Cicero's  elegance, 


and  Cataline's  love  of  conspiracy."  No  man 
could  be  further  from  assuming  the  rdle  of 
a  conspirator.  Whatever  Bright  has  said  or 
done,  has  been  open  and  &bove  board.  While 
sometimes  bitter  in  his  denunciation  of 
royal  extravagance,  he  has  never  been  dis- 
loyal to  the  person  of  the  Queen;  whose 
virtues,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  often  ex- 
tolled with  warm  and  evidently  sincere  pan- 
egyric. While  he  has  boldly  spoken  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  contemptuous  tones,  as 
the  last  refuge  of  political  ignorance  and 
passion,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  en- 
gage in  a  crusade  against  the  existence  of 
that  body ;  lest  the  evils  brought  about  by 
that  overturning  should  prove  to  overweigh 
the  good. 

His  eloquence  has  always  captivated,  and 
often  convinced  the  multitudes  who  have 
thronged  everywhere  to  hear  him ;  his  ardu- 
ous and*  enthusiastic  service  in  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed  has  endeared  him  to  thousands 
who  never  heard  his  clear,  clarion  voice,  or 
beheld  his  flowing  white  hair  and  his  sturdy 
English  frame ;  while  his  friendship,  so  thor^ 
oughly  tried,  for  his  kinsmen  across  the  seas, 
will  yield  him  as  great  honor  from  future 
generations  of  Americans,  as  the  name  of 
Chatham  receives  from  ours. 

George  M,  TowU, 


BARBERRY  ISLAND. 


IARBERRY  Island  is  the  Island  of 
Calm  Delights.  That  is,  you  feel  sure 
of  it  if  you  land  from  the  quiet  little 
cove  on  the  western  side,  whence  the 
grass-grown  main  street  of  the  village  takes 
up  its  gentle  way. 

Over  at  the  eastern  extremity,  as  you 
wander  over  a  green,  undulating  pasture, 
where  mild  sheep  crop  leisurely  to  the 
music  of  sleepily  tinkling  bells,  you  come 
suddenly  upon  great  cliffs  of  black,  jagged 
rock,  with  *•  cruel,  hungry,  crawling  foam  " 
at  your  feet^  and  gulls  screaming  overhead. 
It  is  almost  as  much  of  a  surprise,  as  much 


out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  Barberry 
Island,  as  a  bit  of  Dante's  Inferno  would  be 
introduced  into  Paradise.  It  is  called  Dead 
Man's  Point,  and  the  sail-boats  of  the  sum- 
mer guests  at  Porcupine,  which  are  flitting 
about  continually  through  the  long  summer 
days,  give  it  a  wide  berth.  Here,  with  the 
angry  uproar  of  the  sea  and  the  screaming 
of  the  gulls,  the  sleep  of  no  enchanted  prin« 
cess  could  be  sweet 

But  Dead  Man's  Point  is  several  miles 
away  from  the  little  cove  where  the  landing 
is  and  the  main  street  begins.  There  have 
been  wheels  in  the  grassy  road  once,  but 
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nnlesi  they  belonged  to  the  *<  wonderful  one 
boas  shay  "  they  haye  long  ago  ceased  to  re- 
Tolve,  and  the  audacious  little  grass  blades 
and  clovers  are  having  it  all  their  own  way 
in  the  ruts. 

There  are  obstructions  in  the  way  of  even 
foot  passengers  in  the  grassy  road.  A  Bar- 
berry Islander  of  the  old  days,  when  as  yet 
the  spell  had  not  fallen  and  ambition  dwelt 
in  Barberry  Island  breasts,  had  burned  with 
a  desire  to  see  the  cot  of  his  fathers  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  from  where  it 
originally  stood.  But  the  goal  of  his 
ambition  was  never  reached.  In  the  middle 
of  the  street  stands  the  old  house,  still  upon 
rollers,  but  falling  to  decay.  Any  aspect  of 
energy  or  ambition  which  the  rollers  and 
its  position  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
might  give  it  is  neutralized  by  its  gaping 
windows  and  doors  and  falling  rafters.  The 
moss  has  even  laid  a  detaining  hand  upon 
the  rollers.  In  the  capacious  fire-place  a 
charred  and  blackened  log  remains,  as  if  the 
fire  had  but  just  gone  out.  The  iron  frame- 
work is  falling,  but  the  andirons  of  brass, 
finely  and  beautifully  molded  into  the  shape 
of  the  Sphinx, — treasures  from  over  the  sea 
evidently, — are  intact  and  but  little  tar- 
nished. They  look  as  if  they  could  tell  if 
they  chose  whither  have  gone  all  the  dreams 
and  fancies  and  hopes  that  have  vanished 
in  flame  and  smoke  on  that  deserted  hearth- 
stone, and  whether  in  some  far  country 
their  owners  have  found  them  all  again. 
The  foundation  from  which  the  old  house 
was  ruthlessly  torn  looks  as  if  it  had  long 
ago  become  resigned  to  the  pangs  of  sepa- 
ration, and  welcomed  the  friendly  attentions 
of  the  burdocks  and  thistles  which  have 
tried  to  hide  its  unsightly  wounds.  But 
the  well-Bweep  still  utters  a  feeble,  wheezy 
moan  in  the  ear  of  every  passing  breeze. 

A  little  farther  on  in  the  grassy  highway 
we  are  obliged  to  turn  out  for  the  school- 
house.  It  is  a  structure  which  evidently 
served  once  as  a  ship's  cabin,  and  has  been 
very  little  altered  for  its  new  sphere  of  use- 
fulness. It  bears  the  scars  of  many  a  battle 
with  wind  and  wave.  It  seems  like  an  old 
veteran  who,  "  worn  out  with  many  wars," 
descends  in  his  dotage  to  the  position  of 
nurse  and  playmate  to  his  grandchildren. 


A  wide,  gaping  seam  in  the  side,  rudely 
patched  with  boards  and  an  old  sail,  shows 
where  the  weather>wom,  old  ship  of  which 
it  was  a  part  received  its  death  blow.  Perhaps 
— probably — it  was  the  cruel,  black  rocks 
at  Dead  Man's  Point  that  gave  it ;  and  the 
Barberry  Island  fathers,  with  commendable 
thrift,  towed  it  over  to  the  cove  and  utilized 
it  as  an  aid  in  teaching  the  Barberry  Island 
« young  idea."  But  their  stock  of  energy 
was  evidently  exhausted  when  the  school- 
house-to-be  had  reached  a  convenient  local- 
ity ;  there  was  not  enough  left  to  move  it  out 
of  the  road ;  so  they  turned  it  around  until 
the  door  came  in  the  proper  place,  and  let  it 
be. 

A  business  man,  imbued  with  the  true 
Yankee  spirit,  who  was  among  the  summer 
guests  at  Porcupine,  was  once  moved  to 
*^  wake  the  Barberry  Islanders  up,"  as  he 
expressed  it  He  went  over  to  the  island 
for  the  especial  purpose  of  remonstrating 
with  them  upon  the  enormity  of  having  the 
school- house  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

Old  Jacob  Manley,  who  was  school  agent, 
deacon  of  the  church,  sexton  and  under- 
taker, keeper  of  the  store,  selectman,  and 
captain  snd  crew  of  a  fishing  smack,  gave 
several  hitches  to  his  overalls  and  lighted  bis 
pipe  with  great  deliberation  before  he  replied 
to  the  business  man. 

'*  Wall,  it  *s  sot  there  a  consid'able  spell, 
now,  nigh  on  to  twenty  year,  and  this  is  the 
first  complaint  I  ever  heerd  of  its  bein'  in 
anybody's  way.  It  'd  be  consid'able  trouble 
to  hist  it,  and  I  calkilate  it  'U  hev  to  stay 
sot." 

And  with  regard  to  the  old  house,  which 
had  come  to  an  untimely  halt  in  the  midst 
of  its  moving,  Deacon  Manley  was  no  more 
easy  to  be  entreated. 

"  That  air 's  the  old  Hadlock  house,  and 
the  Hadlock 's  has  kinder  died  out,"  he  said. 
*'  Luke  Hadlock's  wife  died  while  he  was  a 
movin'  on  't,  and  Luke's  sprawl  seemed  to 
kinder  gin  aout  all  to  once.  He  went  over  to 
the  main  to  live  with  a  merried  darter,  and 
she  up  and  died,  and  then  he  died  too.  They 
brought  him  over  here  to  be  buried,  and 
't  was  a  dretf ul  mournful  kind  of  a  funeral, 
seein'  that  all  his  family  had  kinder  died  out 
before  him.     When  Hosea  Lyman  called 
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out  for  the  mourners  to  foller  him  to  the 
grave  it  seemed  real  kinder  lonesome  that 
there  wa'  n't  none.  And  he  sung  'em  all  out, 
real  spry  and  cheerful.  Hosea  alwus  likes  to 
hey  things  done  up  ship-shape,  and  he 's  a 
master  hand  to  a  funeral,  Hosea  is.  *  Corpse's 
parents  I '  he  sung  out,  and  they  did  n't  come 
forrud,  seein'  they  'd  heen  dead  more  'n  forty 
year.  '  Corpse's  brothers  and  sisters ! ' — 
and  there  wa  'n  't  none  o'  them,  seein'  he  never 
had  none  except  little  Cyrus  that  died  when 
he  was  a  baby.  And  when  he  come  to 
'  corpse's  cousins '  there  wa'  n't  nobody  but 
half-witted  Jake  Uadlock,  a  gigglin'  because 
he  was  dressed  up  in  his  Sunday  clothes  and 
thought  'twas  a  singin'  school. 

**  So  you  see  there  really  hain't  nobody  to 
see  to  the  old  house  s'posin'  't  was  in  the 
way." 

The  enterprising  business  man  had  no  in- 
terest in  the  ''  dying  out "  of  the  Hadlock 
family,  and  the  deacon's  prolixity  and  gen- 
tle moderation  irritated  him,  especially  as  it 
was  evident  that  it  had  a  substratum  of  ob- 
stinacy which  no  arguments  of  his  could  pre- 
vail against.  He  shook  the  dust  of  Barberry 
Island  off  his  feet,  or  would  have  if  there 
had  been  any,  and  firmly  resolved  to  leave 
the  degenerate  Barberry  Islanders  hence- 
forth to  their  own  devices,  though  they 
should  all  take  up  their  abode  in  the  middle 
of  the  main  street 

The  houses  on  each  side  of  the  road  lack 
the  staring  white  and  green  paint  and  smart 
and  thrifty  air  that  characterize  New  Eng- 
land houses  generally ;  they  were  evidently 
smart  and  shining  once,  but  that  was  before 
Barberry  Island  went  to  sleep.  Now  and 
then  there  is  a  garden  with  old-fashioned 
flowers  in  it ;  but  the  drowsy  poppies  and 
the  melancholy  mourning  brides  look  much 
more  at  home  than  the  sturdy  London  pride 
and  the  pert  little  bachelors'  buttons,  which 
are  almost  strangled  by  weeds.  The  church 
is  as  guiltless  of  paint  as  the  dwelling  houses, 
and  looks  as  if  it  were  tottering  to  its  fall. 
The  carpet  is  threadbare  and  moth-eaten,  the 
walls  and  roof  stained  and  cracked,  and  the 
sounding  board  over  the  pulpit  must  arouse 
the  most  dismal  apprehensions  in  the  mind 
of  the  minister  who  stands  under  it.  On 
some  pews  and  on  the  Bibles  and  hymn  books 


in  their  racks  dust  has  been  allowed  to  gather 
thickly ;  whether  this  is  from  a  melancholy 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  or  a  desire  to 
economize  labor  we  can  only  guess. 

A  fence  suddenly  arrests  our  footsteps. 
There  is  a  gate,  fastened  only  by  a  feeble  and 
frayed  rope,  but  there  is  Uttle  temptation  to 
venture  beyond  it ;  marshy  land,  beset  with 
bogs  and  pitfalls,  lies  on  the  other  side.  The 
grassy  road  has  come  to  an  end — ^because,  as 
Deacon  Manley  informed  us,  ''there  didn't 
seem  to  be  no  pertickler  reason  for  its  goin' 
no  further." 

It  is  just  beyond  the  burying  ground  that 
the  road  comes  to  an  end,  as  if,  having 
brought  its  travelers  to  that  peaceful  bourne, 
its  mission  was  accomplished. 

The  cemetery  looks  neglected.  Evidently 
Luke  Hadlock  was  not  the  only  '<  corpse  " 
whose  relatives  had  "  died  out."  A  tangle 
of  grass  and  weeds  and  running  vines  links 
the  graves  together;  the  paths  are  ''past 
finding  out"  There  are  many  more  stones 
than  graves.  This  is  in  memory  of  a  sea- 
captain  who  was  born  on  Barberry  Island, 
and  died  in  Australia ;  this  of  three  fisher- 
men drowned  off  "  the  Banks."  Another, 
of  three  Barberry  Island  boys  who  were  sol- 
diers in  the  civil  war,  and  sleep  in  unknown 
southern  graves.  Here  is  one  in  memory  of 
a  California  miner  killed  by  his  comrade  in 
the  early  days  of  the  gold  fever.  And  this 
is  erected  to  twin  brothers,  one  of  whom  was 
drowned  off  Eagle's  Read,  scarcely  a  mile 
away,  and  the  other  died  of  ship's  fever  at 
Constantinople.     "  Lost  at  sea  from  ship 

"  is  the  inscription  on  many  stones. 

Wanting  altogether  is  the  familiar  inscrip- 
tion of  country  churchyards : — 

"  AiXlictlonB  sore  long  time  he  bore, 
PhyBlcUnB  were  In  vain,"  eto. 

Certainly,  in  the  old  days  Barberry  Island 
men  had  sufficient  enterprise  to  seek  what 
goods  the  gods  might  give  them  in  the  four 
comers  of  the  earth,  and  it  was  given  to  but 
few  of  them  to  die  in  their  beds. 

But  the  women  fared  differently.    Hers 

is  an  inscription  that  reminds  us  irresistibly 

of  the  countess  who 

"  Lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  ten, 
And  died  of  a  fall  from  a  cherry  tree  then." 

Bathsheba  Ann,  the  widow,  respectively, 
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of  Capt.  Seth  Rundlett,  Zachariah  Lyman, 
Capt.  Jacob  Trueworthy,  Luther  Kodick 
and  Abijah  Manley,  died  at  the  age  of  eighty 
of  the  whooping  cough  1  It  is  one  of  the 
hideous,  old,  black  stones  with  a  grinning 
death's  head  upon  it,  and  directly  under- 
neath the  skull  is  written, 

"  They  that  have  Been  thy  look  in  death 
"So  more  need  fear  to  die.*' 

Most  of  the  women  have  died  at  a  good 
old  age,  whooping  cough  not  having  inter- 
vened to  carry  them  off.  The  widow  of  Seth 
Manley,  who  was  drowned  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  was  buried  beside  him  at  the 
age  of  ninety-one. 

In  an  obscure  comer  we  come  suddenly 
upon  a  new  grave.  It  causes  a  shock  of 
surprise,  for  the  ancient  dates  on  the  stones 
have  beguiled  us  into  the  fancy  that  nobody 
dies  on  Barberry  Island  nowadays.  And 
on  the  Island  of  Calm  Delights,  so  far  from 
the  jars  and  turmoils  of  the  world,  there 
wouldn't,  as  Deacon  Manley  would  say, 
"  seem  to  be  no  pertikler  reason  **  why  peo- 
ple should  not  live  on  forever.  The  head- 
stone has  been  very  recently  set,  but  the 
date  upon  it  is  of  a  year  ago.  "  Jonas  Bat- 
tles. Aged  43.  Drowned  off  Dead  Man's 
Point,  Aug.  13,  187—."  Probably  a  fisher- 
man whose  boat  was  overtaken  by  a  sudden 
squall ;  such  accidents  are  common  enough 
along  this  rocky  coast.  But  a  sudden  recol- 
lection strikes  us  that  we  have  heard  of  a 
man  who  saved  a  young  girl  from  drowning 
here  last  summer,  and  lost  his  own  life. 

Only  half  remembering  the  details,  And 
feeling  an  interest  in  Jonas  Battles  and  his 
fate,  we  go  over  to  Deacon  Manley's  store 
to  make  inquiries.  The  Deacon  is  a  living 
chronicle  of  all  the  events  which  have  trans- 
pired on  Barberry  Island  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  His  stock  in  trade  is  small  in  extent 
but  great  in  variety.  Every  article  has  its 
price  plainly  marked  upon  it,  and  in  a  con- 
spicuous position  is  this  notice:  *< Custom- 
ers will  please  make  change  for  themselves 
in  the  drawer."  The  door  stands  wide  open 
and  there  is  neither  proprietor  nor  clerk 
about  the  premises:  The  drawer  filled  with 
money  is  unlocked.  Apparently  the  millen- 
nium has  begun  on  Barberry  Island. 

We  find  the  Deacon  on  the  door-stone  of 


his  house  near  the  landing,  diligently  mend- 
ing a  very  much  mildewed  sail.  -  He  is  a 
little,  old,  weather-beaten  man,  who  looks 
like  a  smoked  herring. 

*<  Jonas  Battles?  Oh  lyes.  TheBattleses 
is  one  of  the  farmilies  that's  kinder  died 
out.  Elviry  's  the  last,  and  she 's  jest  got 
merried  and  moved  over  to  the  main.  The 
house  looks  shet  up  and  lonesome,  you  see." 

He  points  to  a  square,  white  house,  the 
largest  and  most  imposing  upon  the  island, 
standing  off  the  main  street,  with  a  long 
lane  leading  up  to  it.  It  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  other  houses,  for  its  paint  is 
new  and  shining  and  everything  about  it 
looks  well  kept  and  thrifty.  But  it  is  evi- 
dently closed  and  deserted. 

**  Jonas  Battles  he  wa'n't  of  no  great' ac- 
count," pursues  the  Deacon,  no  devices  being 
necessary  to  draw  him  out,  *'  and  yit  we  all 
kinder  miss  him,  more  'n  if  there  'd  ben 
more  heft  to  him,  p'raps.  He  was  alius 
round  home,  and  none  of  the  other  men 
folks  ever  is,  so  the  women  folks  they  kinder 
relied  upon  him.  He  was  alius  clever ,  Jonas 
was,  and  handy  in  a  good  many  ways,  if  he 
was  kinder  cracked.  Folks  laid  all  his  on- 
accountableness  to  his  bein'  disapp'inted  in 
love,  but  there  ain't  no  use  a  talkin';  Jonas 
wa'n't  never  jest  like  other  folks  nor  his 
father  before  him. 

"Sam  Battles,  his  father,  was  a  School- 
master from  up  the  river,  Bangor  way.  He 
had  beautiful  leamin',  and  he  could  reel  off 
poetry  by  the  yard ;  it  did  n't  seem  to  be  no 
harder  work  to  him  than  reeliu'  off  a  fish- 
line  is  to  the  rest  on  us,  and  't  would  beat 
you  to  tell  the  meanin'  of  about  half  the 
words  he  'd  get  into  it.  There 's  no  denyin' 
that 'twas  great  poetry.  But  he  didn't 
seem  to  have  no  sprawl.  The  boys  they 
took  hold  and  licked  him,  two  or  three 
times,  and  finally  they  pitched  him  out  of 
the  winder  into  a  snow-bank,  and  kep'  him 
there  till  he  liked  to  'a'  got  his  death. 
Then  he  up  and  merried  old  Cap'n  Jeremiah 
Rodick's  darter,  Seliny.  That  looked  mid- 
dlin'  smart  in  him,  for  Cap'n  Jeremiah  was 
rich ;  but  then  they  did  say  that  Seliny  done 
the  courtin'.  The  gals  was  all  mighty  took 
with  him,  because  he  was  as  handsome  as  a 
figger-head — ^pink   and  white   complected, 
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and  with  ligbtiah,  crinkly  hair.  He  went 
by  the  name  of  Siasy  BatUea  amongst  the 
boys,  hut  the  gals  they  all  sot  by  him. 
Women  is  dretf  ul  shortsighted  oreturs,  and 
pVaps  it 's  jest  as  well  for  most  of  us  men 
folks  that  they  be. 

'*He  never  done  nothin',  Sam  Battles 
did  n*t,  after  he  merried  Seliny  but  to  write 
poetry  and  take  on  because  he  wa'n't  in  his 
proper  spere.  Cap'n  Jeremiah  he  supported 
'em.  There  was  two  children  bom,  Jonas 
and  Elviry,  and  then  he  died  of  consump- 
tion. Seliny  she  thought  a  terrible  sight  of 
him«  and  she  never  seemed  to  spunk  up 
agin  arter  he  died.  It  wa'n't  much  more  'n 
a  year  before  she  was  buried  along  side  of 
him,  and  Jonas  and  £lviry  they  was  orphans. 

**  Old  Mis*  Rodiok,  their  grandmother, 
ahe  fetched  'em  up,  and  Elviry  was  as  smart 
as  a  steel  trap,  clear  Bodick,  but  Jonas — 
there  was  a  terrible  sight  of  father  to  him. 
He  looked  as  near  like  him  as  two  peas,  and 
he  took  to  book  leamin'  and  writin'  poetry 
aa  a  duck  takes  to  water.  He  was  kinder 
alim  and  sickly,  but  Cap'n  Jeremiah  was  sot 
on  makin'  a  sailor  on  him.  He  'd  quit  fol- 
lerin'  the  sea  himself,  but  he  owned  con- 
aid'able  in  two  or  three  large  vessels,  and  he 
sent  Jonas  to  sea  aboard  of  one  of 'em. 
Elviry  she  took  on  and  said  he  wouldn't 
live  through  it,  but  he  come  home  a  sight 
smafter  and  mggeder'n  he  went  His 
grandfather  was  tickled  to  death,  and  folks 
begun  to  think  mebbe  there  was  some  Bo- 
dick to  him  arter  alL  And  he  kep'  on  goin' 
till  bimeby  he  got  to  be  mate.  And  he 
seemed  to  'a'  got  over  writin'  poetry.  But 
the  last  v'yge  he  went,  from  Boston  to 
Chiny,  the  cap'n's  darter  was  aboard,  and 
Jonas  he  got  to  courtin'  of  her.  He  courted 
of  her  pooty  qonsid'able  strong,  and  finally 
she  give  him  her  promise.  He  come  home 
here  with  sails  all  set  and  colors  aflyin*. 
Kothin'  would  do  but  the  old  house  must  be 
fixed  up  from  suller  to  garrit  for  the  wife 
that  he  was  goin'  to  bring  home.  Sich 
kerryins  on  as  there  was  in  that  house 
wa'n't  never  seen  on  Barberry  Island  before 
nor  since.  There  was  fumitoor  from  Bos- 
ton and  flowered  carpets  and  a  planner  all 
on  account  of  Jonas's  new  wife.  You  see  the 
Cap'n  he  was  old  and  childish,  and  his  heart 


was  sot  on  Jonas.  Before  the  fixin's  was 
done  there  come  a  letter  to  Jonas  from  the 
gal  sayin'  she  had  n't  never  had  no  serous 
thoughts  of  hevin'  on  him ;  she  was  only 
.jokin';  and  she'd  gone  off  to  furrin  parts 
with  her  uncle. 

**  Jonas  he  jest  kinder  wilted  right  down 
under  it  He  had  a  fever  and  was  out  of 
his  head  a  consid'able  spell,  and  when  he 
come  to  and  begun  to  git  well  he  was  laokin'-; 
and  he  was  alwus  dretf  ul  laokin'  from  that 
time  forrud. 

'*He  run  of  an  idee  that  he  was  agoin' 
to  merry  the  gal  as  soon  as  she  come  home. 
He  thought  she  was  acomin'  to  Rockland 
and  he  was  agoin'  to  meet  her  there  and 
fetch  her  home.  He  was  alwus  gettin' 
slicked  up  to  go  to  Rockland,  and  he  hur> 
ried  up  the  fixin'  and  fumishin'  harder 'n 
ever,  for  fear  things  would  n't  be  shipshape 
agin  she  come. 

<<And  for  twenty  years  he  never  done 
nothin'  of  no  account;  he  was  alwus  a  tink- 
erin'  up  round  gettin'  things  fit  for  *  Kate.' 
Then,  by  spells,  he  'd  think  he  was  merried 
to  her,  and  he  'd  talk  to  her  as  ef  she  was 
settin'  right  there,  Elviry  said.  And  he  'd 
imagine  that  he  had  two  or  three  children ; 
there  was  a  little  gal  that  favored  her  mother 
— Katie,  he  'd  call  her — and  two  little  l^ys 
that  was  awful  smart  Elviry  said  she  de- 
clared for  it  she -felt  sometimes  as  if  Kate 
and  them  children  was  really  there  to  hear 
him  talk  to  'em  and  about  'em.  But  that 
was  only  by  spells  when  he  was  queerer  'n 
usual.  Ginerally  he  was  only  a  waitin'  for 
and  expectin'  of  her. 

*'  And  he  wa'n't  really  crazy,  nor  exactly  a 
fool  neither  I  Old  Cap'n  Jeremiah  was 
dretf  ul  took  down ;  some  thought  that  it 
had  come  upon  him  because  he'd  been  a 
temptin'  of  Providence,  hevin*  his  heart  sot 
on  worldly  prosperity;  but  I  wa'n't  never 
one  that  was  so  free  and  easy  with  the  Lord 
as  to  know  jest  what  he  done  things  for. 

"  He  'd  arger  the  pint  with  Jonas,  old  Cap'n 
Jeremiah  would,  and  try  to  shame  him  into 
showin'  some  spunk  and  spent  about  a  gal 
that  had  gin  him  the  mitten.  But  la  I  Jonas 
would  only  jest  say  to  Elviry  that  the  old 
man  was  gettin'  silly  and  childish. 

*<The  old  folks  they  didn't  last  long. 
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They  died  within  a  month  or  two  of  one 
another,  and  Jonas  and  Elviry  went  on  liv- 
in'  there  jest  the  same.  There  was  a  good 
many  wanted  to  keep  company  with  Elviry, 
for  she  was  smart  and  kinder  chipper,  and 
good  and  wholesome  lookin',  though  there 
wa'n't  no  figger-head  to  her;  but  she 
would  u't  leave  Jonas.  She  could  n*t  'a  sot 
more  by  him  ef  he'd  been  the  sensiblest 
man  on  airth.  The  way  she  'd  set  and  listen 
to  him  and  talk  to  him  about  'Kate '  by  the 
hour  was  a  caution.  And  she  never  crossed 
him  in  nothin '.  Every  once  in  a  while  they  'd 
hev  such  a  clearin'  up  and  settin'  to  rights 
that  you  'd  think  they  was  goin'  to  have  the 
county  conference  there,  and  Elviry  woiild 
take  holt  as  spry  and  cheerful  as  could  be, 
and  pertend,  for  sure,  she  thought  Kate  was 
acomin'. 

«'  And  yit  on  some  subjicks  Jonas  was  as 
sensible  as  any  on  us,  and  you  might  talk 
with  him  for  a  long  spell  without  findin' 
out  that  he  was  cracked. 

**  One  day  last  summer  there  came  a  par- 
cel o'  folks  over  from  Porkerpine.  Them 
summer  borders  is  alvnis  comin'  over,  a 
squattin'  on  the  rocks  over  to  Dead  Man's 
Pint,  and  a  spyin'  round  as  if  we  was  all 
cooriosities,  and  a  takin'  picters.  These 
folks  was  genteeler  'n  common,  with  their 
silks  and  laces  and  feathers  a  bobbin',  and 
the  men  was  little  spindlin'  fellers,  with 
veils  tied  round  their  hats  like  women  folks. 
One  of  the  women  comes  up  to  me  where  I 
was  standin'  by  my  boat;  she  was  a  big, 
fat  woman,  forty  or  more,  with  an  onoommon 
lot  o'  paint  an'  whitewash,  and  a  silk  tail  to 
her  that  would  a  reached  pooty  nigh  round 
the  island ;  and  says  she  to  me,  in  an  all 
killin',  nice  voice,  says  she : 

**  *  Can  you  tell  me  where  we  can  git  some 
refreshments?' 

"*No  marm,'  says  I,  <seein'  that  the 
Maine  law  is  in  force  down  here.' 

" '  O,  I  mean  only  will  some  of  the  good 
people  about  here  give  us  a  glass  of  milk  ? ' 
says  she. 

"  And  I  pinted  her  up  to  the  Battleses, 
Elviry  hevin'  two  cows  an'  bein'  free  handed. 

**  *  Battles — seems  ef  I  'd  heard  the  name,' 
says  the  fat  woman  with  the  trailin'  gown  ; 
and  off  they  goes  up  to  Battleses,  the  slim 


little  fellows  crackin'  jokes,  about  me  I  knew 
well  enough,  and  the  women  folks  snickerin' 
an'  tossin'  their  heads. 

**  It  seems  that  when  they  come  up  to  the 
house  Jonas  was  a  settin'  in  the  porch,  an' 
he  riz  lip  to  meet 'em.  Elviry  says  that  the 
minute  he  heard  the  woman's  voice  he  began 
to  look  white  and  scairt,  an'  he  jest  stood 
all  a  tremblin'  an'  stared  at  her.  An'  says 
she,  all  to  once,  in  a  terrible  soft  voice : 

*'  *  Why  it  is  Mr.  Jonas  Battles  1  Surely 
you  have  n't  forgotten  an  old  friend  like  me, 
Mr.  Battles?' 

**An  Jonas  he  stammered  out  arter  a 
while : 

<<  <  Kate— Kate?  There 's  something  about 
you  that  is  like  Kate!  It  must  be  your 
voice  ;  it  can't  be  your  looks  1 ' 

**  *  I  was  Kate  Lawton  when  you  knew  me, 
when  we  was  both  young,'  says  she,  kinder 
soothin'. 

" «  No,  you  ain't  Kate  1  You  wa'n't  never 
Kate  1 '  Elviry  said  he  spoke  it  out  in  a 
terrible  high  shrill  voice,  an'  he  trembled 
all  over  jest  like  a  leaf,  an'  they  was  scairt, 
thinkin'  he  was  crazy,  which  wa'n't  sur- 
prisin'. 

**  And  then  he  kinder  sunk  down,  an'  hid 
lus  face  with  his  hands  as  ef  he  didn't  want 
to  see  her. 

"  An'  they  seemed  to  feel  like  hurryin* 
off,  without  thinkin'  no  more  about  fliilk. 
But  says  she  to  Elviry,  before  she  went,  says 
she: 

<<  <  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  Has  he 
been  stricken  with  palsy  ?' 

" '  He  was  stricken  by  the  falsehood  of  a 
bad  woman  when  he  was  young,'  says  Elviry. 
Elviry  she  ken  be  about  as  sharp  as  a  red 
pepper  when  she  sets  out  An'  the  woman 
went  off  without  sayin'  another  word. 

'*An'  Jonas  he  got  quieted  down  pooty 
quick,  but  he  kep'  sayin'  to  Elviry : 

«  <The  wust  is  there  a'n't  nothin  to  it  I 
There toa*  n*t  never  nothin'  to  it!* 

** Elviry  thought  he'd  kinder  come  to 
himself,  an'  see  how  he'd  ben  a  dreamin' 
his  life  away.  She  thought  he'd  kinder 
pictered  out  a  gal  in  his  mind  that  wa'  n't 
a  dretf ul  sight  like  the  one  he  'd  courted ; 
or  else  he  'd  pictered  her  out  jest  the  same 
as  she  was  when  she  was  a  gal  an'  forgot  to 
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tftke  no  acoount  of  the  long  spell  t  "had  ben 
senoe  he  see  her. 

•*  Anyhow  he  kep*  a  sayin,'  over  'n  over, 

"  *  There  un*t  noihin'  to  it  I  There  wa'  n't 
never  notkin'  to  it/* 

"Elviry  thought  that  arter  a  spell  he 
might  want  to  see  her  agin',  bein'  she  was  his 
old  sweetheart  But  he  never  said  noihin' 
about  her,  an*  she  never  come  anigh  agin. 

"Arter  a  few  days  Jonas  he  kind  o* 
spnnked  up.  It  seemed  as  ef  he  'd  kinder 
waked  up  arter  a  long  nap,  and  meant  to  go 
to  work  like  a  responsible  cretur  that  had  an 
accaount  to  give  in  the  day  o'  jedgment. 
He  came  down  here  to  the  landin'  one  day 
an'  wanted  to  go  a  fishin'  with  me ;  seemed 
as  pert  as  a  lizard.  It  was  a  kinder  lowery 
day,  fust-rate  for  fishin',  but  it  had  a  dretful 
squally  look  an'  I  concluded  not  to  go  out* 
Jonas  he  sot  down  with  me  an'  talked  about 
goin'  ooastin'  or  on  a  furrin'  v'y'ge,  an' 
seemed  to  hev  some  sprawl  to  him,  as  I 
bed  n't  seen  him  hev  for  twenty  year.  If 
it  hedn't  ben  for  a  kinder  queer  look  to 
his  eyes  you  would  skursely  hev  known  that 
he  was  cracked. 

'^Bymeby  a  little  sail  boat  from  Porker- 
pine  hove  in  sight.  There  wa'  n't  a  breath 
of  wind  then,  an'  they  was  a  rowin'  on  her, 
but  I  knew  we  should  git  it  hot  and  strong 
before  long;  so  I  was  kinder  oneasy  till 
^y  got  landed. 

'*  There  was  three  or  four  o'  them  slim 
fellers,  with  knee  breeches  an'  smart  stockin's 
an'  hats  fixed  np  like  gals',  an'  a  parcel  o' 
gals.  I  took  notice  of  the  fust  gal  that 
stepped  ashore,  and  she  was  about  as  pooty 
a  cretur  as  I  ever  see ;  tall  an'  high  steppin,' 
with  rosy  cheeks,  an'  eyes  as  bright  as  but- 
tons, an'  slick,  brown  hair.  Jonas  he  stood 
up  an'  stared  at  her,  an'  the  curusest  look 
had  come  over  his  face  that  I  ever  see ;  he 
looked  as  ef  he  'd  grown  young.  I  can't  de. 
scribe  it  no  other  way. 

''<KateI  You  are  Kate!  An'  I  knew 
you  'd  come  I    I  alius  knew  you  'd  come  t ' 

She  looked  kinder  'stonished,  but  she  gin 
him  a  pooty  smile. 

'''Tes,  I'm  Kate,'  says  she. 

*'An'  then  the  others  drew  her  away. 
Tbey  was  agoin'  to  explore  round.  Jonas 
he  started  to  foller,  but  I  pulled  him  back. 


I  was  afeared  they  'd  make  fun  on  him,  or 
else  that  he'd  scare  the  gal  with  his  crazy 
ways.  He  give  up  pooty  easy  an' sot  down, 
but  he  never  took  his  eyes  off  'n  her  as  long 
as  she  was  in  sight.  I  see  jest  how  'twas ; 
the  gal  was  the  fat  woman's  darter,  an'  she 
looked  jest  as  her  mother  used  to. 

**It  kep'  calm  all  the  time  they  was  gone, 
but  I  knew  a  squall  was  comin',  an*  I  told 
'em  so  when  they  was  puttin'  off ;  but  la  t 
these  city  fellers  hes  so  much  college  lamin' 
about  boats  that  you  can't  tell  'em  nothin', 
though  it  don't  bender  'em  from  gittin'  up- 
sot  once  in  a  while.  Jonas  he  see  what  was 
comin' ;  in  his  wust  times  Jonas  was  alius 
sailor  enough  to  obsarve  wind  and  weather, 
an'  there  wa'n't  a  man  on  Barberry  Island 
knew  how  to  manage  a  boat  better  "u  he 
did ;  and  he  begged  on  'em  to  take  him  along 
ef  they  was  sot  upon  goin'.  I  knew  't  was 
on  account  o'  the  gal  that  he  wanted  to  go, 
but  still  I  kinder  encouraged  them  takin' 
on  him,  for  I  thought  he  might  keep  'em 
from  gettin'  npsot  as  they  was  likely  to  by 
themselves.  They  laughed  about  it  oon- 
sid'able  an'  some  o'  the  fellers  was  sot  agin 
it,  but  Jonas  hung  on  so 't  they  finally  con- 
cluded to  take  him. 

*<  When  they  was  goin'  round  Dead  Man's 
Pint  the  squidl  struck  *em.  Jonas  he  bed 
the  sail  down  in  a  jiffy,  but  the  boat  she  gin 
a  lurch,  an'  somehow  or  'nother  the  gal, 
Kate,  fell  overboard.  An'  Jonas  he  dove 
in  arter  her  with  his  heavy  jacket  an'  his 
boots  an'  all  on.  'T  was  a  heavy  sea  an'  the 
fust  time  she  came  up  he  did  n't  ketch  her ; 
bat  the  second  time  he  did,  though  she  was 
a  good  ways  off.  an'  he  swum  with  her  to 
the  boat  near  enough  for  them  to  reach  her 
an'  pull  her  in.  How  he  ever  managed  to 
do  it  there  could  n't  none  o'  them  fellers  telL 
They  tried  to  grab  him  when  they  grabbed 
her,  but  the  minute  he  let  go  his  holt  of  her 
he  sunk  jest  like  lead ! 

<<  That  was  the  beginnin'  of  a  storm  that 
lasted  three  or  four  days.  When  it  cleared 
off  they  found  his  body  washed  aiAiore  on 
the  rocks,  right  there  to  Dead  Man's  Pint 

*<  His  old  sweetheart  an'  her  darter  they 
come  over  to  the  funeral,  an'  they  wanted 
to  put  up  a  big  monyment  to  him ;  but  £1- 
viry  she  wouldn't  hear  nothin'  to  it,  an'  she 
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was  BO  grim  an'  starn  that  she  scairt  'em. 
She  took  it  pooty  hard,  Elyiry  did ;  he  was 
her  brother  ef  he  was  cracked,  an'  they'd 
liyed  together  for  a  long  spelL  Last  Spring 
she  up  an'  merried  Absalom  Feasley  over  to 
the  main,  that  hed  hed  a  hankerin'  arter 
her  when  she  was  yoang.  He  was  a  wid- 
derer  with  nine,  Absalom  was,  an'  J  calki- 
late  she  hes  enough  to  keep  her  mind  sot  on 
without  broodin*  over  nothin'. 

''As  for  Jonas,  poor  cretur,  you  can't  say 
as  he  added  none  to  his  talents,  but  I  calki- 
late 't  he  did  n't  hev  but  one,  an'  that  sech 
a  measly  little  one  that  the  Lord  won't  be 
hard  on  him." 

"  Then  it  was  an  enchanted  prince  instead 


of  a  princess,"  we  say  at  length,  rather  to 
ourselves  than  to  the  deacon. 

But  he  hears,  and  answers  with  the  dig- 
nified assurance  of  a  sage  who  enlightens 
childish  ignorance : 

''  Ko,  there  wa  'n't  never  no  princes,  nor 
princesses  either,  here;  but  there's  ben 
kinder  curus  things  happenin',  as  thers 
mostly  is  where  there 's  human  nater.  As 
fur  as  I  'm  consamed  I  'ye  alius  ben  dretf ol 
pertikler  to  steer  clear  o'  the  wilin'  ways  o' 
women  folks." 

And  I  suppose  that  is  as  much  of  a  moral 
as  we  could  expect  to  bring  away  from  the 
Island  of  Calm  Delights. 

Sttpkie  SweU. 


FAIRFIELD'S  BROOK. 

[hen  spring  fills  all  the  hollows 
With  green,  fresh-smelling  thmgs, 
And  busy  as  the  swallows 
The  robin  calls  and  sings; 
When  bleached  gray  mosses  studded 

With  meadow  pinks  appear, 
And  willow  boughs  have  budded, 

And  violet  blooms  are  near ; 
When  cowslip  cups  are  golden. 
Leaves  hide  in  every  nook, — 
I  fain  for  memories  olden 
Would  seek  out  Fairfield's  brook. 

For  then  with  many  a  wrinkle 

And  many  a  dimpled  wave, 
And  musical,  low  tinkle. 

It  nears  the  road-built  cave ; 
It  slips  and  slides  in  under, 

It  ripples  on  the  sides ; 
The  ox-cart  s  mimic  thunder 

It  mockingly  derides ; 
And  then  in  high-pitched  trebles, 

With  sudden  speed  and  rout, 
Over  the  smooth-worn  pebbles 

It  bubbles  coming  out 

In  summer  when  brier  roses 

About  the  old  bridge  bloom. 
The  strawberry  flower  uncloses. 

Where  grasses  give  it  room ; 
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And  round  the  brown  posts  twining, 

Close  clinging  to  the  wall, 
Young  ivy  leaves  are  shining, 

Like  maples  in  the  fall. 
Then,  where  the  stream  grows  shallow,* 

And  broad  from  brink  to  brink, 
Home  driven  from  uplands  fallow. 

The  oowB  come  down  to  drink. 

Near  where  the  willows  shaded 

And  made  the  water  cool, 
We  children  stopped  and  waded 

When  loitering  back  from  school ; 
Or  in  the  coarse  green  sedges 

That  in  the  meadow  grew, 
Sought  all  along  the  edges 

The  iris,  purple  blue ; 
And  under  leafy  covers 

In  nooks  such  birds  love  best. 
Where  low  she  creeps  and  hovers. 

We  found  the  sparrow's  nest. 

Over  the  marsh  in  chiding, 

A  long-drawn  piercing  call 
Shows  where  the  lark  is  hiding, 

Midst  oat-o*-nine-tails  tall ; 
But  soon  with  tender  pleading 

His  crescent  breast  he  thrills. 
Answering  the  high-holes,  speeding 

With  golden-shafted  quills. 
While  thrasher  with  his  whistle, 

So  archly  bright  and  free, 
Wings  it  o'er  bush  and  thistle. 

To  mock  us  from  the  tree. 

Ah,  yes  I    When  Winter,  smiling. 

Gives  youthful  Spring  his  crown, 
Won  by  her  sweet  beguiling 

To  lay  his  scepter  down ; 
I  seem  to  catch  the  feeling 

I  knew  in  childhood  fair, 
The  certain,  sweet  revealing 

Of  God's  own  presence  there, 
And  cry  with  sudden  passion 

Of  bnging,  «<  Oh  I  to  look 
In  just  that  dear  old  fashion 

Once  more  on  Fairfield's  brook*** 
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CHE  community  is  at  this  time  in  a  state 
of  no  little  disconnagement  from  the 
circumstance  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 

J  immense  amount  of  criminality  con- 
stantly eng^aged  in,  the  utmost  degree  of 
legal  learning,  acumen  and  eloquence  of  dis- 
tinguished and  honorable  men  is  constantly 
employed  in  the  defense  of  criminals.  It  is 
to  be  supposed  that  every  educated  burglar 
"who  intends  to  get  from  a  bank  a  hundred 
thousand  or  a  half  a  million  of  dollars  by 
burglary,  rests  beforehand  upon  the  convic- 
tion of  the  defense  which  the  lawyers  will 
supply  him  with  ;  and  every  other  specially 
intelligent  criminal  may  look  to  the  same 
kind  of  security  ih  crime.  In  fact  the  crim- 
inal, with  whatever  respect  and  confidence 
the  community  otherwise  may  look  upon  the 
legal  profession,  may  consider  tliat  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  lawyers  practice  will  make 
the  law  beforehand  partaker  of  his  crimes. 
If  a  bank  has  been  robbed,  or  a  murder  or 
any  other  enormous  offense  has  been  com- 
mitted, the  parties  wronged  and  the  com- 
munity also  understand  that  the  most  seri- 
ous obstacle  to  the  way  of  getting  their 
rights,  securing  their  property,  or  punishing 
the  criminal  and  protecting  society  against 
similar  evils,  is  to  be  found  in  the  proba- 
bility or  the  certainty  that  men  of  great 
power  of  mind,  of  legal  learning,  and  most 
honorable  social  position  will  use  their 
utmost  efforts  against  the  cause  of  justice. 

In  a  late  number  of  Good  Company  this 
relationship  of  the  lawyer  to  the  criminal 
and  to  society  is  not  only  defended, — the  as- 
sault upon  society  and  justice  is  pushed  fur- 
ther on  by  statements  to  show  that  when 
the  criminal  makes  confession  of  his  crime 
to  the  lawyer  the  criminal  still  has  a  right 
to  a  defense,  and  the  lawyer  has  the  right 
and  is  morally  bound  to  defend  him.  A 
plain  man  who  has  not  become  habituated 
to  the  courts  reads  such  a  defense  and  such 
an  assault  with  indignation. 

That  such  has  l>een  the  practice  of  the 
legal  profession  from  time  immemorial  is  no 
proof  that  the  principle  is  not  one  in  the 
highest  degree  immoral,  unjust  and  fatal 


to  society.  It  is  no  proof  that  the  principle 
is  just  that  it  has  been  practiced  upon  by 
men  as  pure  in  private  morals,  as  religious 
in  endeavors  to  know  their  duty  as  almost 
any  whom  society  and  the  church  have  ap- 
proved and  have  admired.  Good  men  have 
often  supported  wicked  institutions.  The 
slave  has  been  kept  in  bondage  by  good  men ; 
and  when  the  United  States  sent  its  officers 
to  Boston  to  capture  fugitives  many  othei^ 
wise  pure  and  honorable  men  were  ready  to 
insist  upon  the  capture  and  to  lend  their  ser- 
vices. In  all  ages  of  civilized  society,  it  has 
been  found  by  the  review  of  history  that 
there  are  classes  of  crimes  at  which  we  now 
shudder  that  have  been  practiced  without 
remorse  by  the  respectable  and  the  honor- 
able, and  society  never  questioned  that  such 
crimes  were  morally  correct  And  every 
American  now  can  easily  find  institutions 
enough  in  the  old  world,  not  to  say  in  the 
new,  against  which  humanity  lifts  its  cry  and 
shows  its  bleeding  wounds,  while  yet  the 
great  of  the  world  who  sustain  such  institu- 
tions have  apparently  no  sense  of  any  in- 
j ustice  in  the  organization  of  them.  Let  it  be 
that  the  legal  profession  at  this  time  is  com- 
posed of  men  as  pure  and  as  good  as  the  mem- 
bers of  any  other  profession  in  society, — 
that  admission  does  not  prove  that  the  legal 
profession  is  not  a  danger  to  society,  and 
that  the  defense  of  a  confessing  criminal 
does  not  make  his  advocate  an  accomplice 
in  the  crime. 

There  are  other  courts  than  those  which 
are  constituted  such  by  the  laws  of  the 
state.  Not  to  speak  of  the  court  of  con- 
science,— out  from  which  it  is  known  that 
the  judge  is  often  driven  away  and  in  which 
the  jury  are  bribed  or  put  to  sleep, — ^public 
opinion  constitutes  a  court  which,  in  look- 
ing back  over  many  centuries,  may  be  seen 
to  have  given  decisions  of  a  rude  kind  of 
justice,  and  which  of  late  years  has  ad- 
vanced itself  to  a  very  great  degree  of 
power.  Every  lawyer  now  has  to  plead  his 
cause  at  that  bar  as  well  as  in  the  legally 
constituted  court ;  and  though  a  decision  of 
public  opinion  does  not  inflict  a  fine,  nor 
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Bend  a  man  to  prison,  it  is  such  in  power 
and  inflaenoe  that  a  criminal  conyicted  by 
it  had  better  suffer  a  fine  or  an  imprison- 
ment than  endure  its  judgment.  £very 
case  that  comes  up  **  in  court"  is  now  tried 
also  by  this  self-constituted  tribunaL 

For  argument's  sake,  suppose  that  the 
advocate  of  a  criminal  should  endeavor  to 
create  public  opinion  in  favor  of  his  client 
Suppose  his  client,  knowing,  for  many  rea- 
sons, the  importance  of  having  a  public 
opinion  manufactured  to  favor  him,  should 
say  to  his  lawyer :  <*  Defend  me  before  the 
bar  of  the  public    True,  I  have  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  out  of  the  bank— or  I  mur- 
dered a  man  who  was  defending  his  prop- 
erty, and  I  have  his  money ;  here  is  the  sum 
of  a  thousand,  ten  thousand  dollars,  for 
your  services  to  me  outside  of  your  profes- 
sion.   Talk  with  people,  in  the  street,  in 
the  bank-parior,  at  the  dinner^able,  and  in 
other  festivities.    Wherever   my  name  is 
mentioned  assure  people  of  my  innocence, 
and  show  all  the  forms  of  proof  your  inge- 
nuity can  frame."    Suppose  the  lawyer  con- 
sents to  the  fee,  and  labors  in  the  way  pro- 
XKMod  to  earn  his  hire.    And  suppose  that 
afterwards  he  is  exposed  as  having  taken 
money  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing 
immunity  to  his  confessing  client.    Would 
society  look  upon  such  a  lawyer  as  any 
thing  less  than  a  criminal  of  the  same  de- 
gree of  criminality  as  his  client,  and  equally 
deserving  of    the  state's-prison  ?    Suppose 
the  lawyer  still  further,  paid  to  secure  his 
client  from  just  punishment,  should  sub- 
sidize the  newspapers,  or  procure  many  cor- 
respondents of  newspapers  whom  be  had 
instructed  to  believe  in  the  innocence  of  the 
criminal,  whom    he    had    furnished    with 
every  variety  of   fact  and  argument  and 
coloring  of  fact  which  should  make  injustice 
and  wickedness  appear  in  the  light  of  inno- 
cence; and  again  the  lawyer  is  detected 
with  the  money  in  his  pocket  and  the  false- 
hood on  his  tongue  and  on  his  pen.    Would 
not  the  community  cry  out  with  indignation 
and  horror  that  it  had  held  such  a  viper  in 
its  bosom,  whose  poison  was  a  promise  of 
immunity  to  all  the  criminals  in  the  land, 
and  a  threat  to  the  life  and  property  and 
home  of  every  man  ?    Eut  in  the  court  of 


conscience,  the  highest  court  in  the  uni- 
verse that  judges  between  right  and  wrong, 
what  is  the  difference  in  Uie  morality  of 
giving  security  to  a  criminal  in  one  place  or 
in  another?  Right  does  not  alter,  we  un- 
derstand, because  the  laws  decree  it.  Lord 
Bacon  did  no  more  than  judges  were  accus- 
tomed to  do.  Judge  Jeffries,  Pontius  Pilate 
and  Herod  had  doubtless  their  admirers 
and  their  defenders ;  and  thousands  in  soci- 
ety at  large,  in  the  days  of  those  distin- 
guished judges,  had  no  idea  but  that  the 
conduct  of  such  wicked  men  was  altogether 
justifiable.  Good  men  burnt  witches  two 
hundred  years  ago;  two  hundred  years 
hence,  a  lawyer  who  defends  a  confessing 
criminal,  or  a  criminal  believed  by  him  to 
be  guilty,  will,  I  hope,  be  ranked  in  crimes 
with  Pontius  Pilate  and  Lord  Bacon. 

To  set  the  subject  in  a  still  clearer  light ; 
if  a  man,  after  a  deed  is  committed  and  is 
confessed,  may  defend  it  in  a  court  of  justice, 
why  may  he  not  with  an  equally  high 
morality  promise  his  defense  if  the  villain 
before  the  commission  should  come  and 
declare  his  intention  to  commit  the  crime? 
Surely,  if  a  deed  is  a  good  one  I  may  honor 
and  applaud  it  as  well  before  it  is  done  as 
afterwards;  if  I  can  defend  a  bad  deed 
after  it  is  done  shall  I  not  with  equal  justice 
defend  it  beforehand?  The  rascal  knows 
before  committing  murder  or  entering  the 
bank  that  some  one  will  defend  him ;  some 
one  to  whom  he  may,  for  the  sake  of  the 
better  defense,  confess  the  circumstances 
and  his  own  part  in  them.  Does  it  matter, 
in  the  light  of  justice,  that  it  is  only  some 
one,  and  not  some  particular  person  on 
whom  he  calculates?  And  does  it  alter  the 
morality  of  the  lawyer  or  the  principles  of 
law  that,  instead  of  being  calculated  upon 
from  knowledge  of  his  principles,  applica- 
tion has  been  made  to  him  and  a  fee  prom- 
ised, which  fee  is  to  come  out  from  the 
spoils  themselves?  If  my  nearest  neighbor 
and  most  intimate  friend  is  murdered,  and 
the  criminal  comes  to  me  after  the  deed 
and  confesses  it,  shall  I.  not  being  a  lawyer, 
aid  him  with  my  most  energetic  services  to 
deliver  him  from  the  clutches  of  the  law  by 
securing  the  best  legal  assistance  to  be 
found  ?  I  should  be  abhorred  by  all  men  ; 
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but  why  should  I  be  any  worse  as  an  agent 
in  securing  a  lawyer  than  the  lawyer  him- 
self when  secured  ?  Or  how  should  I  be  any 
less  than  an  acoomplioe  in  the  murder  if  I 
know  it  is  threatened  and  do  not  present  it? 
But  to  allow  the  deed  beforehand  or  defend 
it  afterwards, — what  difference  does  the  day 
and  hour  make  in  a  man's  complicity?  or 
what  difference  if  I  make  the  defense  or  get 
another  to  make  it? 

I  would  not  insult  the  legal  profession 
by  saying  that  it  has  ever  been  tempted  by 
the  promise  of  a  fee  to  defend  a  suspected 
or  a  confessing  criminal ;  yet  the  suggestion 
deserves  consideration  by  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  by  the  community  at  large,  whether 
the  assurance  of  the  profession  of  payment 
for  the  defense  of  crime  is  not  in  itself  fatal 
to  the  public?  The  principle  is  believed  in; 
the  pay  is  thought  to  be  honestly  earned; 
the  community  finds  no  fault.  These  cir- 
cumstancea blind  us,  and  we  cannot  estimate 
the  injustice  and  the  fatality  of  hiring  a 
class  of  learned  and  able  and  honorable 
and  admired  men  to  set  themselves  against 
justice,  against  the  good  of  society,  and 
against  the  cause  of  the  Ruler  of  the 
universe.  We  should  be  much  safer  in  the 
community  if,  by  the  rules  of  the  court  or  by 
the  laws  of  the  state,  a  lawyer  should  be 
denied  all  pay  in  case  his  client  is  convicted ; 
and  the  receipt  of  pay  by  him  should  be 
accounted  a  felony  in  case  it  is  discovered 
that  he  believe  his  client  guilty.  We  should 
be  much  safer  if,  upon  the  opening  of  a  case 
in  court,  a  lawyer,  like  a  witness,  was  put 
upon  his  oath  to  state  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  and  to  understate  or 
overstate  the  truth  only  under  the  penalties 
of  perjury.  We  should  be  much  better  off 
if  the  lawyer  were  forbidden  by  law,  and 
by  the  morality  of  his  profession,  to  plead 
for  his  client  at  all  except  as  his  client 
represented  justice ;  if,  in  a  word,  the  law 
demanded  justice  and  required  every  lawyer 
to  plead  for  justice,  and  for  nothing  less  or 
more* 


It  has  been  thought,  it  is  still  argued, 
that  the  truth  is  most  easily  discovered  by 
means  of  two  disputants,  who  shall  discuss 
it  from  different  points  of  view.  The 
thought,  I  conceive,  ought  to  be  repudiated. 
Will  science  best  discover  the  truth  when 
two  take  opposite  sides,  and  one  attempts 
to  confuse  his  opposing  witness,  to  bite  him 
or  wither  him  with  sarcasm,  to  excite  his 
anger  and  make  him  forget  himself,  to  mis- 
represent his  cause  before  the  public,  and  to 
defend  what  he  knows  to  be  an  error?  The 
conscious  defense  of  error  is  a  bad  expedi- 
ent ;  and  when  one-half  of  the  business  of 
a  profession,  or  some  other  large  propor- 
tion, is  to  defend  conscious  or  suspected 
error,  or  even  to  look  not  for  truth  but 
only  for  truth  in  certain  directions,  the 
effect  upon  the  mental  powers  and  the  mo- 
rality of  the  profession  mhst  be  deleterious 
in  the  extreme. 

The  legal  profession  has  found  nb  severer 
condemnation  than  has  often  been  visited 
upon  it  by  some  of  its  most  honorable  mem- 
bers. The  profession  is  an  immense  power. 
It  is  increasing  every  day.  Our  schools  and 
colleges  are  pouring  out  thousands  of  young 
men,  whose  business  and  living  in  life  is 
not  to  find  the  truth,  to  help  the  cause 
of  justice,  to  make  society  more  safe,  but 
to  defend  one  side  of  important  interests 
without  reference  to  truth  and  justice. 
Never  was  society  so  severely  tried  by  any 
profession  as  by  the  legal  profession  now. 
Inheritances  fall  into  their  hands;  other 
trusts  are  in  their  power.  Immense  bribes 
are  offered  to  them  by  powerful  corpora* 
tions,  and  by  private  individuals.  Some 
men  are  skeptical  about  religion,  but  none 
are  skeptical  about  the  value  of  justioe, 
which  is  the  prime  attribute  of  God.  A 
wide  skepticism  spreads  through  the  com- 
munity in  regard  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  legal  profession ;  none  about  the 
value  of  law  itself. 

Edgar  Buckingkawu 
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?|  HE  burden-of  most  allusions  to  Winter 

I I  which  one  meets  in  cmrent  literature 

III  13  that  it  is  the  season  and  symbol  of 
J   death;  the  snow  is  a  winding  sheet, 

and  the  winds  are  chanting  the  dirge  of  the 
dead  year.     In  endless  forms  of  prose  and 
poetry  this  association  of  ideas  is  presented. 
Nature,  so  far  at  least  as  represented  by  the 
phenomena  of  plant  life,  is  assumed  to  be 
dead  and  only  to  experience  a  resurrection 
after  cold  silent  months  of  weary  waiting. 
With  a  heavy  snow  covering  the  earth,  the 
mercury  at  zero  and  the  snow-drifts  rising 
hig^her.  and  higher ;  or  when  the  fog  clouds 
dra.g  their  skirts  through  the  tree  tops,  when 
noonday  looks  like  twilight  and  such  a  per- 
fect silence  broods  over  the  frozen  fields  and 
forests,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  current 
view  of  Winter  mentioned  above  seems  to 
describe  the  situation  pretty  accurately.  But 
taken  one  year  with  another  such  periods  of 
sererity  are  rather  exceptional,  at  least  for 
.any  great  length  of  time,  being  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  serene  skies  and  clear  suulight, 
when  gentle  southerly  breezes  tend  to  dis- 
solve the  snow  and  the  fields  lie  brown  and 
bare. 

Though  the  amount  of  vegetable  life  in 
Winter  may  not  be  very  great  when  compared 
with  that  of  Summer,  yet  the  absolute  quan- 
tity is  far  from  insignificant,  and  its  relative 
importance  increases  as  the  annual  species 
%re  swept  away  in  autumn  and  the  decidu- 
ous perennials  shed  their  leaves.    Then  the 
hardy  plants  which  strive  to  impart  life 
and  color  to  the  winter  landscape  and  pre- 
serve at  least  the  semblance  of  life,  no  longer 
lost  and  overpowered  by  the  rank  mass  of 
the  growths  of  Summer,  begin  to  attract  the 
eye  from  afar.    To-day  (Jan.  10, 1880,)  the 
sky  bends  as  blue  as  if  the  summer  solstice 
was  to  meet  the  sun  on  the  meridian,  there 
is  no  snow,  and  a  gentle  wind  from  the  south 
is  going  through  the  woods,  raising  flocks  of 
dry  leaves  into  the  air  at  times  which  scat- 
ter abroad  and  settle  down  again.  The  water 
of  the  stream  reflects  the  tint  of  the  sky,  and 
glittering  with  gleams  of  sunlight  pours 
aloDgitspebbly  channel.  Crowning  the  knoll 


on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek  is  a  thick 
groTe  of  young  pines.  The  ground  beneath 
them  is  red  with  the  fallen  needles,  and  as 
the  fresh  breeze  tosses  their  green  boughs, 
letting  in  flashes  of  sunlight  and  showing 
glimpses  of  the  blue  sky  through  their  wav- 
ing tops,  you  might  easily  forget  the  date 
and  imagine  yourself  in  the  midst  of  Summer 
as  far  as  the  aspect  of  the  evergreens  is  con- 
cerned. Equally  illusive  is  the  appearance 
of  the  dwarf  yew  {Taxus  canadensiti),  cov- 
ering the  g^und  in  large  patches  here  and 
there  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  growth, 
its  long  pliant  stems  resting  on  the  ground 
for  half  their  length,  thickly  clothed  with 
beautiful  green  leaves  and  the  little  round 
buds  that  will  become  flowers  in  the  spring, 
and  whidi  look  as  if  they  were  growing  now. 
Here  and  there  are  its  ripe  fruits,  bright  red 
berries  curiously  formed,  having  a  deep  de- 
pression in  the  summit  which  contains  a 
large  black  seed.  These  berries  have  a  sweet- 
ish taste  and  are  edible  if  one  likes  them. 
The  most  thrifty  sprays  of  the  hemlock  are 
thin  and  draggled,  the  greenery  of  the  pine 
balsam  or  spruce  stiff  and  formal  beside  the 
rich  and  graceful  foliage  of  the  dwarf  yew. 
Mr.  Tennyson's  yew  may  endure 

"  A  thooMiid  smnmers'  branding  >imB/' 

but  there  is  nothing  our  species  fears  so 
much.  It  seems  miable  to  flourish  in  open 
land,  and  attains  its  most  perfect  growth 
only  on  steep  noHhem  declivities  where 
only  stray  gleams  of  sunlight  ever  come. 
In  such  situations  nothing  can  exceed  the 
brightness  and  depth  of  color  of  its  living 
green  foliage ;  even  the  bark  seems  distended 
with  its  vital  juices.  If  the  Winter  sun 
shines  on  it  its  leaves  assume  the  tint  of 
roasted  coffee,  but  if  properly  shaded  Sum- 
mer and  Winter  are  alike  indifferent  to  il, 
except  for  its  flowers  in  Spring  and  the  com- 
mencement of  its  new  growth. 

The  foliage  of  the  hemlock  seems  less 
affected  by  extremes  of  temi)erature  than 
that  of  the  white  pine,  being  ever  the  same 
whether  the  mercury  is  high  or  low.  The 
small  twigs  and  needles  of  the  pine  stiffen 
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and  become  of  a  duller  color  in  a  freezing 
atmosphere ;  there  is  then  less  vibration  of 
the  iudlvidual  needles  as  the  wind  sweeps 
through.  The  seeds  of  the  hemlock  afford 
sustenance  to  some  of  the  smaller  birds  who 
pass  the  winter  with  us,  perhaps  the  Arctic 
sparrow.  You  see  them  flitting  amidst  the 
dark  branches,  and  the  dehrU  of  the  broken 
cones  and  thin  wings  of  the  seeds  strew  the 
snow  for  a  wide  area  round  the  roots  of  the 
tree.  The  brown  creeper  (^Certhia  famUio' 
ris),  a  small  bird  .who  comes  to  us  from  the 
North  at  the  commencement  of  Winter,  also 
has  a  particular  liking  for  the  hemlock  and 
pine.  This  bird  is  one  of  the  most  exasper- 
atingly  industrious  individuals  ever  seen, 
never  pausing  in  his  quest  of  insects  for  an 
i nstan t.  He  generally  cli  nibs  upward,  wind- 
ing round, and  round  the  trunk  until  near 
the  top  when  he  launches  into  the  air  and 
alights  at  the  root  of  another  tree  near  by, 
beginning  to  run  as  soon  as  his  claws  touch 
the  bark,  and  by  the  time  his  wings  are 
furled  he  has  got  some  little  distance.  Does 
he  ever  find  time  for  sentiment  or  reflection, 
and  while  he  lives  to  think  of  living  ?  Pos- 
sibly, in  his  summer  home  in  the  North,  but 
while  here  his  devotion  to  business  and  the 
singleness  of  his  eye  to  the  main  chance 
must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

In  the  shade  of  scattering  hemlocks  along 
the  border  of  the  forest,  I  pause  to  observe 
the  fresh  verdure  of  the  mosses  'and  lichens 
which  cover  the  ground  in  large  patches, 
forming  a  variegated  carpet  strewn  over 
with  hemlock  cones  and  maple  seeds,  made 
up  of  many  species  and  checkered  by  the 
waving  shadows  of  the  forest  trees.  Little 
seedling  hemlocks  droop  their  sprays  over 
it,  and  small,  scrubby  beeches  two  or  three 
feet  high  are  found  at  intervals.  The  hum- 
ble tribes  of  the  mosses  and  lichens  are  at 
their  best  while  the  trees  are  leafless,  the 
coolness  and  moisture  of  the  Winter  brings 
out  their  bright  tints  and  expands  their 
tissues ;  the  summer  sun  dries  and  shrinks 
them  into  invisibility,  besides  overpowering 
them  with  rank  growths  of  weeds  and  grass. 
Here  are  patches  of  the  evergreen  moss 
(Polytrichium  communis),  each  little  stem 
two  or  three  inches  high  bearing  quite  a  re- 
semblance to  the  outlines  of  a  full  grown 


pine;  each  leaf  representing  a  branch. 
Here  are  bright  green  rosettes  set  singly  in 
a  ground  of  pine  moss  of  a  different  shade, 
and  this  knoll  is  covered  with  cushion- 
shaped  masses  of  velvety  moss  of  purest  tint 
of  greea.  This  kind,  with  fern-like  foliage 
and  covering  large  spaces,  is  penetrated  by 
sprays  of  another  species  of  a  pale-yellowish 
tint  like  sprigs  of  silk  embroidery.  The 
various  species  and  varieties  of  the  beauti- 
ful genus  Cladonia  cluster  thickly  on  the 
ground,  on  rotting  logs  and  rocks.  What 
can  be  finer  in  its  way  than  the  reindeer 
lichen  (Crangeriffina),  with  its  multitudi- 
nous branches  curving  so  graoefuUy,  with  a 
wealth  and  perfection  of  detail  which  might 
be  the  despair  of  an  artist  to  ^produce,  each 
little  pedicle  tipped  with  the  faintest  tint  of 
red? 

The  neutral  tinted  cups  of  the  Cepyxidata 
are  also  marvels  of  delicacy  and  beauty.  A 
coating  of  delicate  "texture  spreads  itself 
over  the  stone  or  rotten  wood  from  which 
the  cups  arise  of  all  sizes  and  graceful 
shapes,  interspersed  with  cylindrical  fila- 
ments of  the  same  tint  of  grayish  green  a^ 
the  cups  themselves.  Some  of  the  smaller 
cups  are  lined  with  the  brightest  scarlet, 
and  varieties  are  very  common  in  which  in* 
stead  of  a  cup  the  stem  forks  into  three  or 
four  divisions,  each  terminated  by  a  scarlet, 
black  or  liver-colored  lip.  Sometimes  these 
colored  bodies  are  borne  on  the  edge  of  the 
perfect  cup,  and  an  infinite  number  of  gradsr 
tions  exists  between  the  two  forms.  The 
long  hair-like  lichen  (usneti)  which  used  to 
hang  from  the  boughs  of  the  older  trees  has 
greatly  diminished  of  late  years,  and  a  good 
specimen  is  now  seldom  seen.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  the  cause  of  its  disap- 
pearance. The  club-mosses  (Lycopodium) 
are  another  family  which  make  their  great- 
est display  in  the  winter.  There  are  a  half 
dozen  species  of  graceful  4iabit  and  ever- 
green foliage.  Some  trail  along  on  the 
ground  for  several  yards;  others  grow  singly 
and  more  or  less  erect.  They  send  forth 
their  new  shoots  and  perfect  their  spores 
in  the  summer,  but  no  one  notices  them 
then ;  it  is  when  the  ephemeral  productions 
of  that  season  are  swept  away  by  the  frosts 
of  Autumn  that  these  rocky  knolls  braided 
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over  with  them  become  conspicuous.  Then 
every  one  who  goes  to  the  woods  gathers 
them  and  admires  their  graceful  shape  and 
their  tints  of  living  green.  The  origin  of 
their  race  was  in  a  far-away,  old  world 
period,  when  birds  and  blossoms,  fruits 
and  foliage,  were  only  a  remote  possibility. 
Then  instead  of  a  few  humble  trailing  spe- 
cies sheltering  themselves  beneath  the  shade 
of  the  forest  they  rose  to  the  stature  of  for^ 
est  trees  themselves.  But  the  ancient  Ptiilo- 
phytons  and  the  gigantic  J^pidodendrs 
have  long  since  ceased  to  exist ;  and  now, 
beset  on  every  side  by  numberless  forms 
of  latter^lay  vegetation,  they  have  become 
aliens  and  strangers  in  these  days  to  which 
their  stubborn  vitality  has  brought  them. 
Their  day  is  over,  perhaps  the  near  future 
(in  a  geological  sense)  may  witness  their 
complete  extinction. 

But  it  is  not  only  pines  and  yews,  mosses 
and  lycopods  which  make  up  our  list;  many 
flowering  plants  being  hardy  enough  to  re- 
tain their  leaves  and  like  the  club-mosses 
more  conspicuous  in  Winter  than  in  Sum- 
mer. Here  is  a  gentle  slope  completely 
covered  by  various  species  of  Winter  living 
plants;  thick  beds  of  twin  flower  (Linnea 
horeafU),  the  trailing  arbutus  or  May-flower 
{Epigea  repens),  the  wintergreen  or  checker- 
berry  (Gauliheriaprocumbens),  the  latter  with 
its  crimson  berries  which  do  not  ripen  till 
mid-Winter.  Where  its  leaves  are  exposed 
to  the  sun  they  are  now  crimson  or  pur- 
ple; in  the  shade  they  are  of  the  brighlr 
est,  glossiest  green.  Its  berries  increase  in 
size  through  the  Winter  and  become  brighter 
in  color.  They  are  good  to  eat,  partaMng 
somewhat  of  the  aromatic  quality  of  the 
leaves,  but  their  beauty  is  more  pleasant  to 
the  eye  than  their  flavor  is  to  the  palate.  A 
veil  grown  plant  with  its  brightly  varnished 
leaves  and  a  cluster  of  berries  of  the  bright- 
est red,  each  one  still  bearing  the  outlines 
of  the  five  calycine  divisions  on  its  summit, 
is  indeed  a  beautiful  creation.  The  long, 
trailing  stems  of  the  Linnea  climb  over  the 
rotten  logs  so  thickly  as  to  hide  portions  of 
them  beneath  a  mat  of  vines.  The  Epigea 
has  its  flower  buds  f uUy  formed  all  refidy 
for  the  Spring,  clustered  at  the  end  of  the 
branehes.    The  stems  lie  so  close  to  the 


ground  that  the  buds  are  invisible  beneath 
the  dead  leaves,  and  even  the  flowers  are 
likely  to  *'  blosh  unseen "  unless  some  one 
raises  the  vine  off  the  ground.  Some  of  the 
dry  knolls  hereabout  are  thickly  carpeted 
with  the  dark  green  vines  of  the  partridge 
berry  (Mitchellia  repeni),  whose  scarlet  bei> 
ries  like  those  of  the  wintergreen  grow  and 
brighten  through  the  Winter.  They  are 
edible  though  ratiier  tasteless.  Wlien  the 
flowers  opened  last  July  each  young  berry 
bore  two  corollas,  whose  points  of  insertion 
are  still  visible.  The  ground  all  about  is 
diversified  with  mosses  and  lichen,  and  cool 
gray  stones  project  from  the  soil,  their  ex- 
posed faces  bearing  that  exquisite  finish 
which  time  and  the  elements  are  alone  able 
to  produce,  the  vaned  details  forming  a 
general  effect  which  we  may  admire  but 
which  we  never  can  imitate.  The  cool  ca- 
ress of  the  snow  is  grateful  to  these  little 
plants ;  beneath  its  protecting  mantle  they 
crimson  their  fruit  and  fill  their  tissues  with 
vital  juices. 

In  the  late  Autumn  when  the  fallen  leaves 
are  lying  in  sodden  heaps,  and  the  dark 
clouds  cover  the  sky,  heavy  with  snow  or 
sleet,  or  slowly  dropping  rain,  the  witch 
hazel  (HamamelU  virginica)  puts  forth  its 
bright  yellow  flowers,  often  encased  in  glit- 
tering ice  or  whitened  with  hoar  frost  or 
bent  beneath  the  weight  of  the  dinging 
snow.  One  seeing  it  for  the  first  time,  the 
snow-flakes  mingled  with  its  flowers,  might 
easily  imagine  at  first  sight  that  bright  yel- 
low snow  covered  the  bush,  so  perfectly  do 
the  long,  straggling  petals  combine  with  the 
snpw  wreath.  Such  a  performance  at  this 
season  is  certainly  a  most  unaccountable 
freak  of  nature,  every  other  tree  or  shrub 
native  to  this  latitude  without  exception 
flowering  in  Spring  and  Summer.  Who 
can  tell  why  it  is  necessary  for  it  to 
bloom  in  the  Winter  ?  If  its  seeds  grew  and 
ripened  forthwith  its  proceedings  would 
seem  less  anomalous,  but  it  suspends  opera- 
tion as  soon  as  its  ovaries  have  been  ferti- 
lized and  the  petals  have  fallen ;  the  young 
capsules,  hardly  yet  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  and  fully  exposed  in  the  open  calyx, 
must  wait  until  Spring  before  beginning  to 
grow ;  they  will  not  be  fully  ripened  till  af- 
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ter  the  Autumn  has  succeeded  to  the  Sum- 
mer. The  smooth  black  seeds  are  edible; 
and  the  brown  velvety  capsules,  just  open 
for  the  escape  of  the  seeds,  have  a  curious 
resemblance  to  groups  of  little  birds  clus- 
tered on  the  branches.  It  is  largely  planted 
for  ornament  in  England  where  it  has  the 
prestige  of  a  foreign  origin ;  perhaps  occa- 
sionally in  this  country.  If  it  had  just  been 
introduced  from  Japan  or  the  Himalayas 


and  could  only  be  furnished  in  small  sizes 
at  two  or  three  dollars  each,  with  a  recom- 
mendation <*  to  order  early,  as  the  stock  is 
limited,"  it  would  make  a  vast  difCerenoe  in 
the  popular  estimation  of  its  qualities.  As 
it  is,  it  has  nothing  but  its  intrinsic  merit 
to  recommend  it,  and  in  the  rage  for  exotic 
novelties  it  is  well  nigh  forgotten. 

E.  S,  GilberL 


ERNEST  AND  HENRIETTE  RENAN. 


C|  FEW  years  ago,  while  residing  in  Paris, 
j\  business  connected  with  some  literary 
nV  work  led  to  the  interchange  of  a  few 
^  letters  between  myself  and  M.  Ernest 
Renan,  and  from  this  correspondence  re- 
sulted a  cordial  invitation  from  him  and  his 
wife  to  pay  them  a  visit  on  an  appointed 
day  and  hour  at  their  home  in  Rue  Yau- 
neaii.  The  arrangement  was  thus  explicit 
as  M.  Renan  and  his  family  were  still  in 
the  country,  and  in  order  to  compass  the 
visit  they  were  to  come  to  the  city  for  the 
day. 

M.  Renan  I  had  seen  several  times,  hav- 
ing attended  some  of  his  lectures  at  the 
CoUdge  de  France — ^his  themes  being  the 
Semitic  languages  and  the  Book  of  Job. 
He  had  but  few  students  at  his  lectures, 
and  those  few  had  a  dilapidated  and  Bohe- 
mianish  aspect.  But  as  his  talk  was  most 
animated  and  vivacious  it  was  natural  to 
infer  that  he  enjoyed  his  work  and  felt,  also, 
that  his  small  audience,  seated  about  a  long 
table  at  the  head  of  which  he  sat,  was  an 
appreciative  one.  In  his  lectures  he  made 
much  and  frequent  use  of  the  blackboard, 
and  while  sitting  he  was  quiet  for  scarcely 
an  instant,  his  whole  body  in  a  way  keeping 
up  a  series  of  gesticulations. 

Having  been  reared  in  a  most  orthodox 
manner,  and  having  imbibed  the  idea  from 
reviews,  while  still  a  young  girl,  that  the 
author  of  the  famous  Vie  tie  Jesus  was  a  dan- 
gerous heretic,  without  having  at  all  read 
his  life  of  Christ,  it  was  natural  that  I 


should  behold  M.  Renan  with  little,  if  any, 
prejudice  in  his  favor.  And  certainly  hia 
personal  appearance  was  not  attractive— 
a  short,  dumpy  man,  large  headed,  thick 
necked,  with  a  face  approaching  in  type 
that  of  the  common  German-Jew,  but  not 
at  all  resembling  the  clear  and  striking 
beauty  that  is  the  centuries-old  heritage  of 
a  certain  dark-«yed  type  of  Hebrews.  But 
notwithstanding  his  lack  of  beauty,  his 
smoothly  shaven  face  was  strong  and  kindly 
in  expression.  His  eyes  were  small  and 
gray,  and  his  sparse  brown  hair  showed 
threads  of  silver.  Whatever  there  was  of 
the  aristocratic  in  his  person  belonged  to 
his  hands  and  feet,  which  were  small  and  of 
elegant  shape.  His  hands  and  wrists  were 
of  marked  whiteness  and  beauty,  the  blue 
veins  in  them  displaying  with  most  Helicate 
effect  the  marked  transparency  of  the  skin. 

But  there  was  that  in  the  man's  face  which 
pleased  me^  while  his  language  as  a  lecturer 
fully  coniirmed  his  right  to  the  title  given 
him  by  his  countrymen  as  being  the  most 
charming  writer  of  France.  After  I  had 
heard  one  of  his  lectures  I  went  home  to 
read  his  Life  of  Jesus,  which,  while  being 
a  narrative  of  extraordinary  interest  and 
charm,  appeared  to  me  to  be  as  a  '*  corrupter 
of  orthodox  views  **  of  peculiar  harmlessness. 
And  yet  for  years  I  had  abstained  from  read- 
ing it  lest  my  wavering  orthodoxy  should 
be  overthrown  by  it  I 

But  to  the  visit 

I  found  Uieir  home  to  be  au  guolrihnef 
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apartments  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a  pleasant 
looking  house  in  the  quiet  street  I  have 
before  mentioned.  Fulling  the  bell-rope 
at  their  door,  I  was  at  once  admitted  by 
Madame  Renan  herself,  and  was  received 
by  her  in  so  cordial  and  gracious  a  manner 
that  the  charm  of  it  I  can  never  forget.  I 
thought  her,  too,  the  handsomest  French 
woman  I  ever  saw — ^tall,  stately,  noble  in 
mien,  and  a  blonde.  When  her  husband 
first  saw  her,  it  was  at  a  reception  given  in 
honor  of  some  Americans  in  Paris,  and  he 
believed  her  to  be  an  Amdrlcaine,  But  he 
was  at  once  intensely  attracted  toward  her. 
Gaining  an  introduction,  he  learned  that  she 
was  Mdlle.  Comdlie  Scheffer,  daughter  of 
Henri  and  niece  of  Ary  Scheffer,  the  well- 
known  painters. 

Madame  Renan  speaks  English  well,  and 
our  conversation — an  hour  long — ^was  car- 
ried on  by  turns  in  French  and  English. 
She  talked  with  great  freedom  of  M.  Kenan's 
early  life^^f  all  his  life — his  struggles  and 
trials  and  his  studies;  of  his  mother,  a 
stanch  Catholic,  and  of  his  devoted  and 
beloved  sister  Henriette.  At  this  point  in 
the  conversation,  M.  Renan  himself  joined 
OS,  and  in  speaking  of  Henriette  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears  and  his  whole  body  was 
shaken  by  a  heavy  sigh ;  and  Henriette  then 
had  been  for  more  than  thirteen  years  in 
her  grave.  They  showed  me  a  portrait  of 
this  sister,  a  face  so  dear  to  them,  but  pain- 
fully plain  to  others,  its  plainness  aggravated 
by  a  birth-mark  across  the  forehead. 

Among  the  bright  things  M.  Renan 
talked  about  was  the  number  of  times  that 
he  and  Cornelia  were  obliged  to  be  married 
in  order  to  please  all  the  parties  concerned. 
As  for  himself,  he  was  so  much  of  a  '^  here- 
tic "  as  to  desire  simply  the  civil  ceremony 
which  fulfilled  the  requirement  of  the  law. 
But  his  mother  would  not  consider  them  to 
be  married  at  all  if  they  did  not  go  to  the 
church,  go  throagh  the  religious  ceremony 
of  the  Catholics,  and,  as  M.  Renan  laugh- 
ingly observed,  bum  the  *•  usual  number  of 
candles."  Then  as  the  Scheffers  were  Prot- 
estants there  must  be  a  Protestant  pastor  to 
marry  them  under  the  home-roof. 

This  marriage,  so  trebly  assured,  has  been 
of  the  happiest  description.  Madame  Renan 


is  not  a  society  woman  in  the  popular 
sense.  She  is  evidently  proud  of  her  hus- 
band's distinction,  and  in  his  society  and  in 
that  of  tlieir  children  she  leads  a  life  of  great 
interest  and  happiness.  Whenever  she  ap- 
pears in  society  away  from  her  own  ra/on, 
which  is  rare,  she  is  always  a  distinguished 
personage,  by  her  tiiple  dower  of  beauty, 
birth  and  charm  of  manner. 

But  M.  Renan  himself  can  never  again 
enjoy  life  as  when  it  was  shared  with  him 
by  his  beloved  Henriette.  His  affection 
for  his  sister  was  the  great  love  of  his  life — 
an  affection  as  extraordinary  in  its  effects 
as  it  was  remarkable  in  endurance  and  in- 
tensity. His  grief  at  her  death  and  his 
sense  of  ever  present  loss  produced  by  it 
are  poignant  sorrows  that  he  seems  in  uo 
wise  able  ever  to  overcome.  His  memoir 
of  her,  published  for  private  circulation 
among  their  friends,  is  perhaps  unequaled 
as  a  tribute  of  fraternal  affection.  When  I 
left  their  home  that  day,  Madame  Renan 
gave  me  a  copy  of  this  memoir  as  a  souve- 
nir of  the  visit. 

The  drowning  of  Renan  pdrcy  which  fol- 
lowed upon  commercial  disasters,  when  Ei^ 
nest  was  five  years  of  age  and  Henriette  six- 
teen, left  the  family  in  poverty.  Henriette, 
by  nature  a  sad,  grave,  thoughtful  and  sen- 
sitive girl  of  precocious  maturity  was  ren- 
dered doubly  so  by  the  circumstances  of 
her  life.  From  twelve  years  of  age  she  was 
serious,  fatigued  with  care  and  burdened 
with  gloomy  forebodings.  The  death  of 
her  father  whom  she  dearly  loved  affected 
her  deeply.  After  his  death  she  resolved  to 
take  upon  herself  the  task  of  tr^'ing  to  make 
life  a  lighter  and  happier  thing  for  the  fam- 
ily. Her  inclinations  led  her  to  seek  shelter 
in  a  convent,  but  her  sense  of  duty  restrained 
her  from  acting  upon  that  desire.  She  went 
in  quite  an  opposite  direction.  She  opened 
a  school  for  girls  in  the  seaport  town  of 
Tr^guier, — where  she  had  always  lived, — an 
ancient  Breton  village,  redolent  of  ecclesias- 
tical memories.  But  for  various  reasons, 
chiefly  the  state  of  society  following  upon 
the  revolution  of  1830,  Henriette  gradually 
saw  her  little  school  abandoned  of  pupils. 

About  this  time  she  attracted  the  atten- 
tion and  elicited  the  interest  of  some  supe- 
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nor  persons  of  the  neighborhood  who  knew 
how  to  appreciate  her, — among  them  a  very 
intelligent  gentleman  who  sought  her  hand 
in  marriage.  In  spite  of  the  mark  on  her 
forehead  which  disfigured  her,  Henrietiewas 
at  this  time  a  charming  girl.  Her  features 
were  delicate,  her  eyes  of  unusual  sweetness 
of  expression  and  her  bands  the  most  ex- 
quisite possible.  Perhaps  she  would  have 
accepted  this  offer  of  marriage,  and  thereby 
have  been  lifted  from  poverty  into  wealth, 
but  that  the  conditions  of  the  marriage  were 
such  as  would  in  a  large  degree  detach  her 
from  her  family.  So  she  chose  poverty  rather 
than  an  affluence  in  which  her  dear  ones 
could  not  share. 

After  the  loss  of  her  school,  her  situation 
became  more  than  ever  painful:  After  a 
time  she  secured  an  engagement  as  an  under 
teacher  in  a  smaU  school  for  girls  in  Paris, 
where  she  went  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
without  protection,  without  counsel,  into  a 
world  of  which  she  was  ignorant  and  which 
had  in  reserve  for  her  a  cruel  apprenticeship. 
Lost  in  an  ocean  where  her  modesty  made 
her  of  small  account,  prevented  by  ber  re- 
serve from  forming  those  good  acquaint- 
ances which  console  and  comfort  one,  she 
fell  into  a  melancholy  so  profound  as  to 
threaten  the  ruin  of  her  health. 

Nothing  is  so  hard  for  a  Breton  as  to  be 
transplanted.  Among  strangers  he  feels  as 
if  he  were  deserted  by  both  God  and  man. 
At  every  turn  Henriette's  religfious  senti- 
ments, always  deep  and  sincere,  were 
wounded  by  the  frivolity  of  those  about 
her.  A  score  of  times  she  resolved  to  leave 
the  school.  It  required  all  her  courage  to 
remain.  Little  by  little,  however,  she  be- 
gan to  be  appreciated,  until  her  post  came 
to  be  one  of  importance.  She  worked  six- 
teen hours  a  day.  She  studied  most  assidu- 
ously the  works  of  the  modem  historical 
school.  Her  education  became  extended 
and  exceptional.  With  this  development 
came  also  a  modification  of  her  religious 
views.  Unconsciously  to  herself  her  mind 
and  nature  were  becoming  disciplined  for  a 
work  that  was  to  make  her  of  invaluable 
service  to  her  brother  who  was  growing 
up  to  be  the  now  greatly  and  justly  re- 
nowned M.  Ernest  Renan. 


The  attachment  between  Henriette  and 
Ernest  began  with  his  birth,  which  was  a 
great  joy  to  the  little  girl,  and  she  expended 
upon  him  the  affection  of  her  timid  and  ten- 
der heart  She  endured  his  little  tyrannies 
with  the  sweetest  patience.  She  cried  over 
the  badly  worn  clothes  that  he  was  obliged 
to  wear. 

While  Henriette  was  struggling  in  Paris, 
Ernest  was  at  school  in  Trdguier,— of  course 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  one — and  being  edu- 
cated by  priests  for  an  ecclesiastical  career. 
He  was  so  fine  a  scholar  and  won  so  mach 
praise  that  Henriette  was  delighted  and  be- 
lieved in  a  future  for  him.  She  obtained 
through  some  friends  in  Paris  a  scholarship 
for  him  in  M.  Dnpanloup*s  small  but  bril- 
liant seminary,  St  Nicholas.  At  this  time 
Ernest  was  fifteen  and. a  half  yeavs  of  age. 

Henriette,  whose  Catholic  belief  bad  be- 
gun to  give  way,  beheld  with  regret  the 
purely  clerical  direction  of  her  brother's  ed- 
ucation. But  she  knew  well  the  respect 
that  the  faith  of  a  child  merited,  and  she 
let  fall  no  word  that  would  tend  to  turn  bis 
mind  from  a  path  that  he  was  pursuing  with 
entire  spontaneity.  She  visited  him  every 
week,  always  the  same  sweet  and  loving  sis- 
ter, but  with  an  added  firmness  of  charac- 
ter which  contact  with  the  world  develops. 

Although  their  father  had  left  debts 
enough  to  swallow  up  their  home,  still  their 
mother,  who  was  a  favorite  with  the  people 
among  whom  she  lived,  was  aUowed  to  re- 
tain the  homestead,  and  with  the  help  of 
Henriette  was  enabled  year  by  year  to  pay 
a  little  on  the  devouring  debt  To  relieve 
her  mother  of  this  burden  was  Henriette's 
constant  wish.  Her  own  economies  were 
almost  pitiful.  Although  living  in  Paris, 
she  continued  to  wear  the  same  simple 
shawl  of  green  wool  that  she  wore  in  Brit- 
tany, trying  to  hide  under  it  her  proud 
poverty. 

For  the  sake  of  increasing  her  income, 
she  was  induced,  after  five  years  of  excessive 
work  in  Paris,  to  accept  a  situation  as  gov- 
erness in  the  family  of  the  illustrious  Count 
Andr^  Zamoyski.  This  decision  obliged 
her  to  expatriate  herself,  perhaps  for  years.  | 
She  bade  Ernest  a  tearful  farewell  and 
started  upon  her  sad  journey  in  ndd-winter. , 
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At  Vienna  she  joined  the  Count's  family, 
with  whom  she  crossed  the  Carpathian 
range  and  finally  reached  their  chftteau  in 
the  midst  of  Poland*  She  soon  came  to 
love  her  three  papils,  and  took  great  delight 
in  watching  their  development  The  young- 
est of  her  pupils  afterwards  became  the 
charming  Princess  Cecile  L^bornioska.  The 
attachment  between  Henriette  and  this 
noble  Polish  family  remained  unbroken 
throughout  her  life.  She  even  became  at- 
tached to  Poland  and  interested  in  the 
Polish  peasantry.  She  had  great  advantages 
of  travel  during  the  ten  years  she  spent  in 
their  servioe,  residing  at  different  times  at 
Warsaw,  Dresden  and  Venice.  She  became 
also  familiar  with  Fk>renoe  and  Rome. 

After  Henriette  had  been  five  years  in 
Poland,  Ernest  left  8chool->he  was  last  at 
St.  Sulpice — ^twenty-three  years  of  age,  old 
in  thought^  but  a  novice  in  everything  per- 
taining to  the  world.  Thanks  to  the  serious 
and  liberal  education  that  prevailed  at  the 
seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  he  had  been  ensr 
bled  to  push  very  far  his  philological  studies ; 
bat  meantime  his  religious  opinions  had  be- 
come very  much  shaken. 

By  this  time,  Henriette's  Catholic  beliefs 
had  entirely  disappeared,  and  when  her 
brother — who  was  in  ignorance  of  the 
change  in  his  sister's  views — confided  to  her 
his  spiritual  condition  and  his  inability  to 
pursue  a  career  in  which  absolute' faith  was 
required,  her  delight  was  very  great.  She 
at  once  set  about  helping  him  to  bridge  the 
gulf  that  lay  ahead  of  liim,  for  once  outside 
the  Catholic  pale,  the  young  Renan  knew 
absolutely  not  a  person.  But  he  must  live, 
and  in  order  to  do  that  he  must  seek  work 
in  some  direction.  But  pending  employ- 
ment, what  was  the  friendless,  penniless, 
inexperienced  young  man  to  do  ?  In  letting 
go  his  Catholic  faith,  he  had  let  slip  at  the 
same  time  hia  means  of  livelihood.  It  was 
a  crisis  in  his  life,  but  one  in  which  the  de- 
voted Henriette  came  to  his  rescue.  She 
sent  him  delightful  letters  which  were  his 
consolation  and  support,  and  twelve  hun- 
dred francs  which  he  ever  after  called  the 
cornerstone  of  his  life.  This  fund  he  never 
exhausted,  as  the  meager  income  he  at  first 
received  from  teaching  gradually  increased. 


so  that,  as  the  years  passed  on,  the  benefits 
of  his  position— he  began  to  be  known  also 
as  a  writer  of  marked  promise — contributed 
to  place  him  in  comfortable  circumstances. 

In  1850  he  went  to  Berlin  to  join  Henri- 
ette on  her  homeward  way  to  Paris.  Her 
task  was  entirely  aocomplislied— the  father's 
debts  all  paid  and  the  little  property  free 
from  all  charge  in  the  hands  of  the  mother. 

But  the  ten  years  of  toil,  of  anxiety,  of  a 
rigorous  climate,  had  wrought  a  complete 
transformation  in  the  sister  Renan  had  gone 
to  meet.  The  wrinkles  of  age  were  prema- 
turely imprinted  on  her  brow ;  of  the  charm 
she  had  when  she  bade  him  adieu  ten  years 
before  at  the  seminary  of  St.  Nicholas,  only 
the  lovely  expression  of  her  ineffable  good- 
ness remained. 

But  they  were  united  once  more,  and  then 
began  those  years  of  close  and  sweet  inti- 
macy, the  memory  of  which  still  brings  tears 
to  the  eyes  of  the  survivor.  They  took  a 
little  apartment  at  the  foot  of  a  garden  near 
Val-de-Grace,*  where  the  retirement  was 
perfect  Henriette  had  no  acquaintances 
and  sought  to  make  none.  Their  windows 
looked  out  upon  the  garden  of  a  Carmelite 
convent,  and  to  watch  the  life  of  those 
recluses  was  Henriette 's  only  distraction  dur- 
ing the  long  hours  her  brother  passed 
among  his  books. 

Her  respect  for  his  work  was  extreme ;  for 
he  had  now  fully  entered  upon  that  career 
towards  which  his  philological  studies  had 
inclined  him.  She  would  sit  for  hours  at 
his  side,  scarcely  breathing  for  fear  of  in- 
terrupting him.  She  wanted  to  be  where 
she  could  see  him,  and  always  the  door  be- 
tween their  rooms  was  open.  Her  love  had 
grown  to  be  a  feeling  so  discreet  and  ripe 
that  the  secret  communion  of  their  thoughts 
sufiiced  her. 

Owing  to  her  rigorous  economy,  she  was 
enabled  with  singularly  limited  resources  to 
keep  their  home  always  comfortable  and 
their  modest  wants  fully  supplied. 

Their  thoughts  were  so  thoroughly  in 
unison  that  there  was  scarce  need  of  com- 
municating tbem.  Their  general  views  of 
the  world  and  of  God  were  identical.  There 
never  was  a  shade  so  delicate  in  the  theories 
that  at  that  time  ripened  in  Renan's  mind 
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that  she  did  not  comprehend.  Upon  many 
points  in  modern  history  that  she  had  stud- 
ied to  thf'.ir  source  she  was  in  advance  of 
him.  The  plan  shaped  by  Renan  of  his 
career,  the  des^ig^  of  inflexible  sincerity 
that  he  formed,  was  so  fully  the  combined 
product  of  their  two  consciences,  that  had 
he  been  tempted  to  yield  any  part  of  it, 
she,  like  another  part  of  himself,  was  by 
him  to  recall  him  to  his  duty. 

The  part  she  filled  in  the  direction  of  his 
ideas  was  thus  very  great.  She  was,  also, 
for  him  an  incomparable  secretary.  She 
copied  all  that  he  wrote,  and  penetrated 
all  so  profoundly  that  he  could  always  de- 
pend, upon  her  like  a  sure  living  index  of  his 
own  thought.  He  owed  her,  too,  much  for 
style.  She  read  all  his  proofs,  and  her 
**  precious  comment,"  as  he  calls  it,  detected 
with  infinite  delicacy  every  carelessness  that 
had  escaped  his  own  eye.  Her  own  man- 
ner of  writing  was  classic,  pure,  strict — an 
ideal  diction  of  perfect  accuracy.  This 
rendered  her  vei-y  severe.  She  admitted 
very  few  writers  of  her  day,  and  was  only  half 
satisfied  with  what  her  brother  had  published 
prefious  to  their  re-union.  She  pointed 
out  exaggerations,  hard  expressions,  and  a 
disrespectful  way  of  treating  the  language. 
She  believed  that  one  should  express  what 
is  in  him  to  say,  with  entire  liberty ;  but 
she  thought,  at  the  same  time,  that  every- 
thing could  be  BO  expressed  in  the  simple 
and  correct  style  of  the  best  authors;  so 
from  the  date  of  Henriette's  return  to  Paris 
there  grew  to  be  a  marked  change  in  Re- 
nan's  style  of  writing.  He  habituated  him- 
self to  compose  having  her  criticism  in 
mind,  hazarding  at  times  certain  expres- 
sions to  see  what  effect  they  would  produce 
upon  her,  with  the  intention  of  sacrificing 
them  if  she  so  desired.  She  had  become  in 
truth  an  organ  of  his  intellectual  life,  and 
it  was  a  part  of  his  being  that  went  down 
with  her  into  tlie  grave. 

In  all  things  moral  they  t>aw  and  felt  with 
the  same  eyes  and  heart.  She  was  so  famil- 
iar with  his  order  of  tliinking  that  she  an- 
ticipated nearly  always  what  he  was  going 
to  say,  the  idea  being  developed  in  both  at 
the  same  time. 

Nothing  tarnished  the  purity  of  her  close 


communion  with  God.  Her  religion  suf- 
fered no  discordant  note.  One  thing  in  her 
brother's  writing  wounded  her,  and  that 
was  a  sentiment  of  irony  with  which  he  was 
beset  and  which  he  mingled  in  the  best 
things.  But  little  by  little,  with  her  help, 
he  freed  himself  of  the  habit.  Her  religion 
had  reached  the  ^ighest  degree  of  epuration. 
She  absolutely  rejected  the  supernatural ;  but 
she  retained  for  Christianity  a  high  attach- 
ment. It  was  not  precisely  Protestantism, 
even  the  largest,  that  pleased  her.  She  pre- 
served a  pleasant  remembrance  of  Catholi- 
cism— of  its  chants  and  psalms,  of  the  pious 
practices  in  which  her  infancy  had  been  cra- 
d  led.  She  was  a  saint->mtntM  t  he  or t  hodoxy. 
An  exquinite  love  of  nature  was  the  source 
of  her  finest  enjoyment.  A  beantif  ul  day, 
a  gleam  of  sunshine,  a  flower,  sufliced  to  de- 
light her. 

Her  capacity  for  work  was  prodigious. 
For  entire  days  she  would  not  leave  a  task 
that  she  had  imposed  upon  herself.  She 
assisted  in  the  editing  of  an  educational 
journal  in  addition  to  her  other  cares.  Jler 
notes  of  travel  were  so  excellent  that  later, 
when  she  accompanied  her  brother  to  the 
East,  the  entire  non-scientific  part  of  the 
journey  was  intrusted  to  her. 

Dui'ing  six  years  they  lived  this  pure  and 
elevated  life,  ideal  in  its  way.  Kenan's  posi- 
tion was  extremely  modest,  but  Henri ette  op- 
posed any  advancement  that  would  sacrifice 
the  least  pai*t  of  their  independence.  She 
could  have  gone  again  cheerfully  into  exile 
rather  than  have  suffered  that. 

Meantime,  a  great  trial  was  opening  for 
Henriette.  Ernest  had  seen  and  met  and 
loved  Cornelia  Scheffer.  In  this  matter  he 
first  realized  how  different  are  the  affections 
of  men  and  women.  In  the  early  part  of 
their  re-union,  Henriette  had  often  coan- 
seled  him  to  many,  and  had  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  interest  herself  in  a  friend  in  his 
behalf.  It  never  had  occurred  to  him  in  case 
he  married  that  Henriette  would  be  in  any 
way  detached  from  him.  She  was  always 
to  be  with  him  the  same  as  now,  no  matter 
what  happened.  But  when  he  informed 
her  that  he  actually  contemplated  marriage, 
she  was  heart  broken.  She  was  the  woman 
throughout^affection  with  her  was  exclu- 
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sire  and  jealous.  She  was  oot  swift  to  ap- 
preciate a  difference  of  loves.  If  he  married, 
the  wife  would  fill  the  place  iu  his  heart 
that  had  so  long  been  hers,  and  she  would 
go  away.  Her  brother  was  in  despair.  He 
had  in  no  sense  anticipated  this  tempest, 
thi3  revolt  of  a  heai't  so  passionate  in  its 
love.  But  from  the  moment  the  two  women 
met,  they  conceived  for  each  other  a  sincere 
friendship.  The  aristocratic  and  noble 
manners  of  Ary  Scheffer  completely  capti- 
vated Mdlle.  Benan.  She  recognized  the 
fact  that  with  such  people  there  was  no  room 
for  small  and  jealous  feelings.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to 
the  marriage.  Then  the  woman  recovered 
herself.  She  could  not^-could  not  "give 
her  brother  up."  as  she  expressed  herself, 
although  she  fully  appreciated  the  value  to 
him  of  such  an  alliance. 

Bat  the  time  finally  came  when  Ren  an 
mu5t  decide  between  the  two  loves,  and  he 
resolved  to  sacrifice  all  to  the  oldest  because 
he  owed  to  that  duty.  He  then  went  to 
Mdlle.  Scheffer  and  told  her  that  he  could 
no  longer  see  her  if  the  wounded  heart  of 
his  sister  continued  to  bleed. 

This  interview  was  in  the  evening,  and 
Kenan  returned  home  to  tell  Henriette  what 
he  had  done.  A  sudden  revolution  of  feel- 
ing took  possession  of  her.  She  was  tor- 
tured with  the  keenest  remorse  at  having 
wrecked  her  brother's  hsppiness. 

The  following  morning  at  an  early  hour  she 
hastened  to  the  Scheffer  residence,  where 
she  passed  several  hours  with  Cornelia. 
They  talked  and  wept  and  separated  happy 
friends.    The  marriage  soon  followed. 

Before  Kenan's  marriage  everything  had 
been  common  between  the  brother  and  sis- 
ter. It  had  been  Henriette's  savings  that 
made  their  new  housekeeping  possible. 
Without  her  the  brother  had  scarcely  had 
the  courage  to  assumahis  new  responsibili- 
ties. The  delicate  tact  and  sensitive  heart 
of  Cornelia,  combined  with  her  gayety,  soft- 
ened many  a  bitter  feeling  that  would  at 
times  take  possession  of  Henriette,  and 
which  threatened  to  destroy  the  happiness 
of  the  little  household.  And  it  was  not  un- 
til the  birth  of  the  little  Ary  that  all  Hen- 
riette's tears  were  wiped  away.    Her  affec- 


tion for  the  child  amounted  to  adoration. 
The  maternal  instinct  which  overflowed  in 
her  found  here  its  natural  outpouring.  Her 
affection  for  the  boy  was  for  her  a  sort  of 
religious  wot  ship  in  which  her  melancholy 
nature  found  infinite  charm. 

In  the  affection  of  his  wife  and  sister, 
Kenan  realized  what  may  be  called  the  mas- 
terpiece of  abnegation  and  pure  devotion. 
The  two  women  had  for  each  other  a  lively 
affection.  Each  one  had  a  distinct  place  in 
Kenan's  affections.  Each  one  was,  in  her 
way,  all  of  life  for  him.  He  had  the  e^atis- 
faction  of  hearing  from  Henriette's  own  lips 
a  few  days  before  her  c|eath,  spoken  as  if 
she  had  a  presentiment  of  the  coming  end, 
that  all  the  memories  of  those  bitter  days 
consequent  upon  bis  marriage  had  passed 
away — that  all  the  wounds  in  her  heart  were 
healed. 

In  1860  the  French  Emperor  offered  to 
M.  Kenan  a  scientific  mission  into  ancient 
Phoenicia — a  mission  that  his  sister  urged 
him  to  accept.  And  it  was  decided  from 
the  first  that  she  was  to  accompany  him. 
She  had  so  long  been  his  collaborator  in  his 
literary  work  that  her  help  upon  an  expedi- 
tion of  this  sort  seemed  a  natural  necessity. 
It  was  she  who  made  all  the  calculations  for 
the  journey  and  attended  to  the  minutest 
affairs  that  touched  upon  their  probable 
wants.  Witliout  her  help  Kenan  had  never 
been  able  to  carry  out  the  extended  pro- 
gram of  the  mission  in  the  time  he  did. 

Nowhere  did  Henriette  leave  him.  To 
the  highest  and  rockiest  summits  of  Leba- 
non, as  in  the  deserts  of  Jordan,  she  fol- 
lowed him  step  by  step,  seeing  all  that  he 
saw.  Had  he  died,  she  had  been  able  to 
recount  the  voyage  almost  as  well  as  did  he. 
No  undertaking  was  too  formidable  for  her. 
On  horseback  she  was  perfectly  at  her  ease, 
and  she  would  ride  in  the  saddle  from  eight 
to  ten  hours  a  day.  Her  health,  always  del- 
icate, seemed  dominated  entirely  by  her 
will.  But  her  nervous  system  failed  to  sus- 
tahi  the  excitement  of  these  new  scenes, 
and  she  sufferad  from  violent  neuralgias. 
Two  or  three  times  in  the  midst  of  the 
desert  she  fell  fainting  from  her  horse.  Her 
courage  was  to  the  last  delusive.  She  had 
embraced  her  brother's  plan  of  researches 
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with  80  much  ardor  that  nothing  could  sep- 
arate her  from  him  so  long  as  his  object  was 
not  fully  accomplished.  This  journey  was 
for  her  moreover  the  source  of  extreme  en- 
joyment. It  was  in  truth  the  only  year  of 
her  life  passed  without  tears,  and  its  greatest 
recompense.  The  freshness  of  her  impres- 
sions were  perfect.  She  gave  herself  up  to 
the  sensations  of  this  new  experience  with 
the  abandon  of  a  child. 

"  Nothing  equals  in  Fall  and  Spring  the 
charm  of  Syria,"  says  M.  Renan.  *'The 
embalmed  >air  penetrates  everywhere  and 
seems  to  communicate  its  lightness  to  life. 
The  most  beautiful  flowers,  above  all  the 
cyclamens,  spring  out  of  every  crevice  of 
rock." 

Their  first  sojourn  was  at  the  village  of 
Amschit,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  from 
Byblos.  At  this  place  they  were  given  the 
use  of  a  pretty  house  by  Zakhia,  the  heir  of 
Mikharl,  the  founder  of  the  town.  The  lo- 
cation commanded  a  view  of  Byblos  and  the 
sea.  The  inhabitants  were  so  kind  and  at- 
tentive, and  manifested  so  much  interest  in 
the  strangers,  that  Henriette  formed  a  strong 
attachment  for  the  place,  and  they  made  it 
a  sort  of  head-quartei-8  during  their  stay  in 
the  East.  But  more  than  all  was  Henriette 
enraptured  with  their  journeyings  in  Pal- 
estine— Jerusalem  with  its  incomparable 
souvenirs;  Naplouse  and  its  beautiful  val- 
ley ;  Carmel  with  its  wealth  of  Spring-time 
flowers,  and  Galilee  above  all,  which  Renan 
calls  a  devastated  terrestrial  Paradise  where 
the  Divine  breath  is  still  felt. 

They  had  left  Paris  in  January,  and  in 
July  the  excavations  being  made  by  the 
Emperor  were  finished  and  his  little  army 
recalled  from  Syria.  Renan  remained,  hav- 
ing to  watch  the  removal  of  the  exhumed 
objects,  and  to  finish  exploring  the  heights 
of  Lebanon,  as  well  as  to  prepare  for  the 
Autumn  succeeding  a  final  campaign  in 
Cyprus.  This  prolongation  of  work  at  an 
unhealthy  season  he  was  ever  after  to  regret. 

The  last  journey  made  by  him  and  Henri- 
ette in  Lebanon  fatigued  her  greatly.  They 
stopped  for  three  days  at  Maschoaka,  where 
they  were  obliged  to  lodge  in  a  mud  hut. 
The  passing  from  torrid  rocks  into  cold  val- 
leys, bad  food  and  unwholesome  lodgings 


produced  the  worst  results.  Henriette  be- 
came very  ill  on  the  way,  suffered  from  the 
curiosity  of  the  natives,  was  removed  from 
medical  aid,  and  nearly  died.  Improving  a 
little,  they  pushed  on  to  Amschit  the  mo- 
ment she  was  able  to  sit  on  her  horse. 
There  she  seemed  to  gain  some  relief ;  but 
owing  to  the  intense  heat  it  was  deemed 
best  to  fix  their  residence  at  Ghazir,  a  town 
high  above  the  sea,  on  the  bay  of  Kessonn — 
<'  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  the  whole 
world."  Here  they  took  a  little  house  and 
rested  for  several  days.  After  a  fortnight 
of  much  suffering  Henriette  was  greatly  re- 
lieved of  her  pain,  and  again  enjoyed  the 
life  about  her  with  much  gladness. 

It  was  during  this  sojourn  for  rest,  that 
Renan  resolved  to  write  out  all  the  thoughts 
aftd  ideas  that  since  their  visit  in  Tyre  and 
Palestine  had  germinated  in  his  mind  con- 
cerning the  life  of  Jesus.  In  reading  the 
Evangile  in  Galilee,  the  personality  of  Christ 
was  to  him  strongly  apparent.  And  during 
this  repose,  with  a  copy  of  the  Evangile  and 
Josephus  at  his  side,  he  wrote  his  Vie  de 
J^sus  so  far  as  Christ's  last  visit  to  Jemsalem. 
From  morning  until  evening  he  was  as  one 
intoxicated  with  the  thought  that  unrolled 
before  him.  Henriette  was  the  constant 
companion  and  confidante  of  his  work.  She 
copied  his  pages  as  fast  as  he  wrote  them. 
"  I  shall  love  this  book,"  she  said, ''  because 
we  have  made  it  together;  and  because  it 
pleases  me." 

Never  had  her  thought  taken  so  lofty  a 
range.  Her  joy  was  complete,  and  those 
were  doubtless  the  happiest  moments  of  her 
life.  Their  intellectual  and  moral  commu- 
nion had  never  before  reached  so  great  a 
degree  of  intimacy.  She  often  remarked 
that  those  days  were  her  paradise. 

Early  in  September  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  Ghazir  as  Renan's  presence  was  re- 
quired at  Beirut.  The  heat  during  the  day 
was  intense,  but  the  cool  nights  served  to 
refresh  them  from  the  fatigue  of  the  days. 
The  operations  at  Beirut  were  nearly  fin- 
ished and  Renan  had  only  to  make  a  voyage 
to  Cyprus.  Henriette  already  began  to  talk 
of  their  homeward  journey,  of  little  Ary,  of 
seeing  again  their  aged  mother. 

On  Monday,  the  fifteenth  of  September, 
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they  left  by  boat  for  Amschit  where  Henri- 
ette  was  to  remain  while  her  brother  was  to 
go  to  Gr^beil  to  superintend  the  exhumation 
of  two  large  sarcophagi  On  the  eyening 
previous  to  their  departure  she  had  been 
less  well  than  usual ;  but  the  little  voyt^e 
seemed  to  do  her  much  good.  They  reached 
Amschit  at  sundown.  The  evening  was 
superb.  They  passed  a  part  of  the  night  on 
the  terrace  of  the  house,  and  Benan  recited 
passages  from  Job.  All  the  spirit  of  the 
old  worship  of  Syria  seemed  to  be  revived 
before  them. 

On  the  following  day  the  sister  was  worse, 
but  her  indisposition  was  not  alarming,  and 
he  had  returned  to  bis  work  upon  the  Life 
of  Jesus.  They  both  wrote  all  of  that  day 
and  in  the  evening  were  again  upon  the 
terrace.  On  Wednesday  she  was  still  worse 
and  the  surgeon  of  the  vessel  in  which  they 
had  come  from  Beirut  was  called  to  see  her ; 
but  he  expressed  no  uneasiness.  The  next 
day  she  was  no  better,  and,  what  made  mat- 
ters worse,  Renan  himself  was  in  turn 
stricken  with  a  fever,  which  was  in  fact  the 
same  malady  from  which  Henriette  was 
suffering — one  peculiar  to  the  country  and 
which  the  surgeon  knew  not  how  to  combat. 

The  night  that  succeeded  was  frightful. 
Both  were  delirious  at  times,  and  for  days 
after  continuous  delirium  followed.  When 
Benan  recovered  consciousness  it  was  to 
learn  that  Henriette  was  no  more.  She  had 
expired  the  twenty-fourth  of  September. 

His  anguish  of  mind  cannot  be  described. 
For  two  days  he  lay  as  if  stupefied,  and  then 
awoke  to  the  full  consciousness  of  his  terri- 
ble calamity.  It  was  only  through  great 
persuasion    that  he  was   prevented   from 


opening  her  grave.  During  the  illness  of 
both  they  had  been  watched  over  by  their 
Amschit  friends,  who  had  sent  for  all  the 
available  physicians  that  could  be  of  use. 
The  presence  of  French  doctors  around 
Henriette  when  she  died  relieved  Renan *s 
mind  of  the  horrible  suspicion  that  his  sister 
might  have  been  buried  alive.  The  means 
of  embalmment  were  lacking  at  Amschit,  and 
the  body  of  Henriette  was  deposited  pro- 
visionally in  the  Mikharl  vault  shaded  by 
beautiful  palms.  And  it  is  there  that  she 
still  lies — her  brother  more  and  more,  as  the 
years  roll  by,  hesitating  to  bear  her  away 
from  the  mountains  where  sh^  passed  so 
many  happy  moments,  from  the  midst  of 
kindly  people  whom  she  loved,  to  lay  her  in 
the  sad  cemeteries  of  France  of  which  she 
had  such  horror. 

It  is  from  the  loss  of  such  a  friend  that 
the  life  of  Ernest  Benan  has  been  irretriev- 
ably saddened.  To  him  it  seems  that  her 
life  was  almost  without  compensation.  But 
to  us,  who  know  something  of  the  story  of 
it,  there  seems  to  have  been  much  granted 
her.  She  sought  no  recompense.  She  was 
good,  and  did  good  for  goodness's  sake  and 
not  for  her  own  salvation.  She  loved  what 
was  true  and  beautiful  without  any  of  that 
calculation  which  seemed  to  say  to  God, 
**  Were  it  not  for  thy  hell  or  thy  paradise,  I 
would  not  love  thee."  And  while  her  mem- 
ory must  ever  remain  to  those  who  loved  her 
as  a  most'beautif  ul  and  precious  souvenir,  it 
is  also  ineffaceably  blended  with  the  charm- 
ing pages  of  that  Life  of  Jesus,  written 
under  such  memorable  and  inspiring  cir- 
cumstances, beneath  such  lovely  and  sacred 
skies.  Mory  Wager-Fvsher, 
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^E  traveled  over  the  "  Brenner  "  from 
Innspruck,  and  arrived  in  the  even- 
ing at  the  little  town  of  Trento,  stop- 
ping there  with  a  view  of  looking  up 
Lake  di  Gardi  in  the  morning.  From  Trento 
to  Biva,  on  the  lake,  is  a  carriage  ride  we 
took  for  the  commendable  purpose  of  seeing 


how  the  world  a  thousand  or  so  years  ago 
lived  and  toiled.  The  valley  is  a  primitive 
•bit  of  earth  and  the  scenery  wild.  The  two 
or  three  small  collections  of  human  hives  we 
passed  through  en  route  were  ruinous,  dirty 
and  picturesque  enough  to  meet  the  most 
fastidious  demands.    The  ride  had  a  quiet 
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log  effect  on  our  nerves,  and  the  slowest  gait 
of  our  horses  distarbed  us  not ;  we  wished 
to  think  of  Abraham  and  his  flocks. 

Though  our  driver  peeped  from  under  his 
ample  straw  hat  to  occasionally  crack  his 
whip  at  the  sleeping  lizards  that  infested  the 
roadside,  he  never  hit  one,  failing  to  arouse 
himself  to  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter. He  persisted  in  sleeping  on  his  seat 
when  driving  along  the  narrowest  and  most 
improtected  parts  of  the  road — such  danger- 
ous ports  as  where  a  roll  over  would  have 
taken  us  down  several  hundred  feet;  yet 
there  were  shieldin g  walls  being  built.  The 
workmen  may  intend  to  finish  them  some 
day.  They  did  not  work  as  though  they 
looked  forward  to  completing  them  this  year 
nor  this  century,  but  rather  as  if  the  span  of 
life  was  still  measured,  as  in  the  "  Methu- 
selahn  age,"  by  hundreds  of  years. 

We  understood  that  we  ought  to  see  an 
**  inhabitant "  and  family  of  this  valley 
plough,  and  decided  to  make  a  bargain  with 
one  to  do  so  for  our  amusement,  if  we  had 
not  found  one  out  in  his  field  for  his  own 
pastime. 

His  plough  was  beyond  description,  unique. 
His  two  cream-colored  yokes  of  oxen  with 
mild,  blinking  eyes  delighted  ns  when  the 
'*  inhabitant "  yoked  them  to  this  plough. 
Do  not  understand  that  this  word  plough 
means  an  instrument  with  which  to  prepare 
the  soil  that  seed  may  be  sown  to  bring  forth 
a  harvest.  That  is  the  modem  *idea  of  a 
plough,  but  not  what  plough  means  there. 
Please  understand  this  plough  as  going  over 
the  ground  pretty  much  as  you  galloped  over 
the  grass  astride  of  a  broom-stick  in  past 
youthful  hours. 

The  **  inhabitant's  *'son,  a  lad  of  some  fif- 
teen years,  held  the  handles  of  the  plough 
for  no  disceraible  purpose,  while  two  pairs  of 
small  black  eyes,  whose  owners  were  lightly 
provided  with  clotliing,  rode  gleefully  upon 
the  beam.  A  bare-footed  lass  of  olive  hue 
and  red  gown  went  ahead  coaxing  the  first 
pair  of  oxen  by  a  rope  around  their  horns, 
but  she  expended  too  much  strength  trying 
to  pull  them  along.  The  **  inhabitant "  was 
proud  of  the  performance,  and  sedately 
walked  alongside  to  keep  up  the  proper  effect 
by  aid  of  a  long  switch,  talking  indifferently 


to  oxen  or  children.  His  wife  stood  st«t- 
nesque  under  a  blossoming  tree,  dressed  in 
a  blue  gown,  with  a  much  soiled  kerchief 
crossed  over  her  breast  and  tied  behind. 
Her  mass  of  dead  black  hair  is,  we  supposed, 
invariably  done  up  like  a  bundle  of  hay,  with 
a  gleaming  steel  pin  thrust  through  it. 
There  was  a  dilapidated  cottage  in  the  near 
background  and  cloud  wreathed  mountains 
in  the  far.  Here  and  there  were  several 
patches  of  the  reddest  poppies,  and  the  foli- 
age was  luxuriantly  green. 

We  mused,  wondered  and  admired,  our 
carriage  halting,  and  our  driver  slept  and 
awakened  several  times,  rejoicing  in  our 
taste,— he  was  paid  by  the  hour.  "  Plough- 
ing" we  would  have  gladly  bought  and 
framed  to  delight  our  friends  at  home. 

We  found  Riva,  at  the  north  end  of  di 
Gardi,  looking  like  a  fair  sample  of  an  Ital- 
ian town  as  depicted  on  an  opera  house  drop 
curtain.  Rivaians  find  happiness  in  paint- 
ing everything  red  and  blue,  while  the  lake 
is  but  like  a  reflection  of  the  azure  sky. 
Riva's  hotels  were  vast  and  operatic  to  look 
at  and  small  and  prosy  to  examine.  They 
fronted  in  good  taste  on  the  lake,  and  had 
gayly  painted  punts  tied  at  their  water  steps. 
The  open  air  dining-rooms  extending  out 
over  the  lake  were  covered  with  growing 
vines  and  wonderful  striped  awnings. 

There  was  a  little  wharf  near  by,  very 
much  in  appearance  like  the  operatic  wharf 
from  which  the  tearful  soprano  bids  the  sea- 
ward going  tenor  farewell  in  a  duet  thrice 
encored.  This  wharf  was  flanked  by  an 
arcade  resembling  the  one  imder  which  the 
wicked  sei*vant  hides,  while  the  alcaid  and 
his  scribe  in  the  fervor  of  their  pursuit  sing 
ten  bars  setting  forth  tbeir  inability  to  dis- 
cover him,  yet  then,  as  the  scribe  holds  his 
lantern  within  three  feet  of  the  criminal's 
nose  to  show  how  frightened  he  is,  continue 
the  search  from  land  to  land.  There  were 
also  iron  hanging  balconies  quite  as  ready 
to  come  down  as  that  which  shakily  holds 
up  the  charming  but  forsaken  mezzo-soprano 
while  she  warbles  her  love  for  her  mistress' 
gallant  Just  around  the  comer  were  the 
first  models  of  those  iron  grated  wine  shops 
before  which — lights  turned  down, — ^the 
enraged  basso  f  atlier  bellows,  as  operatic 
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fatbers  are  wont  to  do,  that  he  is  consider- 
ing the  feasibility  of  slaying  some  one  with 
that  paper  dagger  of  his.  Finally,  to  impress 
Qs  with  the  truth  of  its  dramatic  flavor, 
there  were  some  vocal  Germans  who  prowled 
Rivals  streets,  doing  violence  to  the  Italian 
tongue  to  the  thrumming  of  guitars.  We 
momentarily  expected  to  hear  the  warning 
whistle,  see  the  town  vanish,  and  a  forest  or 
other  scene  disclosed  to  view. 

When  two  lasses  of  Riva  came  down  to 
the  lake  to  use  its  water,  one  with  articles 
pertaining  to  the  laundry  and  the  other 
with  kitchen  utensils,  they  were  careftil  not 
to  station  themselves  in  proximity  to  each 
other,  usually  having  as  much  as  two  feet 
of  water  between  them.  Kneeling  down  on 
the  sand  or  on  a  slab  of  wood,  at  the  water's 
edge,  the  sooty  kettles  and  soiled  linen  were 
flung  overboard  and  fished  out  while  there 
went  on  a  ceaseless  clatter  of  tongues  and 
shrill  laughter.  Those  clothes  were  not 
ours  and  we  rather  enjoyed  the  scene. 

Lake  di  Gardi  though  very  attractive  is 
far  inferior  in  beauty  and  grandeur  to  the 
other  Italian  lakes,  Como,  Maggiore  and 
Lugano.  Its  shores  are  lined  by  orange  and 
lemon  groves  terraced  along  the  mountain 
sides.  To  protect  these  groves  from  frost , 
stone  pillars  are  built  at  short  intervals,  sup- 
porting light  frame  work  on  which  to  spread 
over  the  trees  thin  boards  or  glass  frames. 
As  the  small  steamer  from  Riva  nibved 
toward  the  other  end  of  the  lake,  the  yellow 
fruit  shone  handsomely  from  among  the 
green  leaves,  with  the  barren  brown  or  gray 
tope  of  the  mountains  impending  over;  the 
clear  blue  of  the  firmament  flecked  here  and 
there  with  a  sailing  bit  of  white  cloud ;  and 
the  still  clearer  blue  water  lapping  on  the 
rocky  shore.  The  southern  shore  of  the 
lake  is  strikingly  in  contrast  with  its  north- 
em,  being  low  and  sandy,  and  the  hills 
gradually  undulate  inland  across  northern 
Italy.  Landing  at  Desenzana  the  cars 
carried  us  towards  Verona. 

At  Verona  is — well,  either  Juliet's  tomb 
or  a  horse  trough,  just  as  minds  of  various 
degrees  of  liberal  faith  may  decide.  Like 
the  amiability  of  Nero  and  the  identity  of 
Tell,  the  authenticity  of  that — ^that— let  us 
say  marble  has  been  questioned.    A  few 


years  ago  it  was  Juliet's  tomb ;  not  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt ;  even  the  person  who  owned  it 
said  it  was  her  tomb.  But  alas  t  some  med> 
dling  GrermHn — those  spectacled,  all  know- 
ing German  fellows  are  continually  putting 
their  big  feet  on  some*  delicate  and  tender 
faith  of  the  world's, — weut  to  Verona;  saw 
the — the  tomb ;  then  smiled  in  a  wise  way, 
and  went  home  to  pubUsh  it  to  mankind,  in 
I  don't  know  how  many  volumes,  that  the 
marble  ought  for  various  reasons  to  be  a 
tomb,  but  was  nothing  but  a  trough.  What 
a  shudder  ran  through  the  tender  hearted 
world  I  That  tomb  had  been  a  comfort  to  it^ 
while  a  horse  trough,  though  it  did  bear  the 
marks  of  antiquity  and  Juliet  might  as  a 
child  have  sailed  chips  in  it,  was  scarce  an 
object  for  lovers'  sighs  to  be  lavished 
upon. 

Verona  herself  does  not  appear  to  care  a 
lira  what  the  barbarian  world  holds  consid- 
ing  the  subject  of  tombs.  <'  Juliet  lived  in 
Verona;  you  must  see  just  where  she  lived 
and  where  she  was  buried ;  we  undertook  to 
edify  you,  and  now  you  reproach  us;  go 
to  1 "  The  tomb  proprietor's  faith  is  child- 
like and  touching,  and  so  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  skepticism  that  the  fees  are  ex- 
pected to  be  such  as  would  do  honor  to  an 
implicit  belief. 

Journeying  on  to  Venice,  there  was  an- 
other picture  that  was  shown  but  was  not 
for  sale. 

We  were  drawn  along  by  a  small  town 
famous  for  a  dozen  or  more  events  it  had 
witnessed,  more  or  less  famous  or  infamous, 
and  left  behind  its  cheerless  stone  piles. 
These  piles  were  termed  houses,  and  the 
worn  openings  between  them  would  be 
called  alleys  in  the  English  tongue,  but 
were  dubbed  Via  Victor  Emmanuel,  Gara- 
baldi  or  Cavour  in  tiie  Italian.  Its  soiled 
children  faded  to  view.  Too  quickly  were 
passed  its  suburbs  of  fruit  gardens  and  rows 
of  trees  supporting  and  gracefully  looped 
together  by  garlands  of  vines.  The  ground 
was  gay  vrith  ever  present  and  ever  brilliant 
poppies.  A  waving  grain  field  was  passed 
interspersed  with  these  same  bright  flowers. 
One  must  not  be  expected  to  call  them 
weeds,  nor  lament  the  indolence  that  per- 
mitied  them  to  spread.    They  are  flowers. 
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and  nature  kindly  sends  tbem  up  just  where 
a  dash  of  color  was  needed  to  enliven  the 
landscape.  That  wheat  field  waved  for  us 
in  its  fast  yellow,  fading  gp?een  and  flame 
spots  as  never  wheat  waved  before.  Yet  we 
passed  it,  and  also  ^  field  that  once  had  be- 
gun to  be  digged.  This  was  afield  that 
was  not  to  be  ploughed,  but  digged  by  hand 
and  spade, — the  longest  handled,  smallest 
bladed  spade  that  could  in  any  way  claim 
such  an  honorable  title ;  such  a  spade  as  is 
admirably  adapted  to  turn  up  an  infinitesi- 
mal quantity  of  loam  in  the  maximum  time 
consumable  in  such  an  operation,  so  to 
speak.  These  spades  were  to  be  seen  stick- 
ing up  in  the  field,  a  whole  row  of  them. 
The  question  asked  was,  <<  Where  are  their 
owners  ?  "  and  I  felt  that  the  delicate  accu- 
racy of  my  judgment  of  the  Italian  peasant's 
character  was  about  to  be  tested.  However, 
I  felt  certain  that  they  would  be  found  un- 
der the  nearest  tree,  (as  they  were,)  resting. 
A  majority  were  sleeping,  face  down,  with 
their  steeple-crown  hats  slouched  over  the 
backs  of  their  heads  like  so  many  bee-hives. 
We  were  ready  to  admit  that  that  field 
would  not  be  dug  in  haste,  if  it  is  ever 
digged  at  all.  Perhaps  it  was  a  field  used 
only  for  practice. 

Then  we  came  to  an  open  field  with  short 
graAS.  A  flock  of  sheep  was  scattered  over 
it  grazing,  or  looking  at  something  or  noth- 
ing with  that  innate  vapidness  which  is  the 
privilege  of  sheep.  In  the  center  of  the 
field  was  a  rustic  chair  raised  high  in  the 
air  on  its  long  scipports,  and  occupied  by 
one  of  the  three  Fates — ^the  spinning  one. 
She  was  bronze  color,  and  the  different  parts 
of  her  dress  appeared  to  merge  one  into  the 
other.  There  were  brown  parts,  blue,  red, 
and  some  dim,  very  dim  white ;  but  where 
one  began  or  left  off  was  as  diflKcult  to  say 
as  it  would  have  been  to  have  described  the 
different  parts  of  Joseph's  coat  after  it 
should  have  served  a  few  years  on  a  scare- 
crow. But  her  hat  was  distinct;  it  was  a 
pointed  hat,  and  the  one  from  which,  doubt- 
less, all  witches'  hats  have  been  patterned. 
There  she  sat,  in  the  dazzling  clearness  of 
the  day,  spinning  and  spinning  as  she  tossed 
the  wool  about.  She  was  ostensibly  watch- 
ing the  sheep,  but  really  she  must  serve  as 


a  free  model,  and  I  outlined  her  in  memo- 
ry's sketch  book. 

Continuing  onward  we  at  last  reached  i^e 
long  viaduct  bridge  across  the  salt  marshes 
that  carried  the  train  to  Venice. 

It  may  not  have  been  an  original  dis- 
covery that  Venice  is  a  most  delightful  place 
to  be  lost  in;  however,  it  was  a  gradual 
discovery.  The  idea  of  being  lost  in  a  great 
strange  city  seems,  with  most  persons,  to 
be  associated  with  a  certain  hazy  remem- 
brance of  once  in  the  dim  past  having  felt 
utterly  wretched  while  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle of  some  dozens  of  people  who  all  asked 
questions  at  once.  While  not  as  much  as 
remembering  their  own  names,  there  came 
along  a  benevolent  giant  with  a  star  on  his 
breast  and  a  club  by  his  side  who  led  them 
away  to  his  cleiAtle,  and  seating  them  on  a 
high  stool  fed  them  with  candy  and  told 
them  not  to  grieve,  as  "pap"  would  soon 
be  hunting  for  them. 

But  in  Venice,  as  one  gets  lost  on  an 
average  of — every  time  a  venture  is  made 
from  the  hotel,  that  old  horrible  remem- 
brance gradually  wears  away.  It  was  a  de- 
lectable novelty  to  be  always  positive  of  my 
bearings,  and  always  wrong  except  when 
bound  in  haste  to  Hie  banker's  for  letters. 
When  not  taking  a  gondola  but  walking,  as 
was  often  preferable,  it  was  possible  to 
reach  the  banker's  either  in  ten  minutes,  or 
in  fi^e  hours,  after  making  the  vain  tour  of 
the  city  several  times  in  its  search.  The 
five  hour  trips  were  usually  made  at  ten 
minute  times.  When  wandering  five  hours, 
the  hope  of  finding  the  object  of  search 
was  abandoned  a  dozen  times,  and  much  of 
the  time  passed  looking  into  churches,  or 
viewing  picturesque  eating  and  fish  stands, 
under  the  plea  of  composing  one's  self. 
There  were  little  red  inclosures  drawn 
around  the  banking-house  and  other  build- 
ings as  shown  on  our  map  of  the  city,  and 
of  course,  you  see,  I  knew  their  precise  posi- 
tion, yet  ever  failed  to  reach  them  twice  by 
the  same  route. 

Some  knowledge  is  gained  quickly;  lor 
instance,  learning  that  to  inquire  just  how 
to  reach  any  given  point  on  foot  in  Venice 
was  useless.  Once  the  porter  of  the  hotel 
was  questioned  as  to  the  shortest  walk  to 
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the  church  of  St.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  He 
inquired,  after  a  few  moments  of  deep 
thought,  if  I  knew  the  street  on  which  the 
land  entrance  of  the  hotel  fronted.  As  it 
was  the  only  street  I  did  know,  heyond  a 
reputation,  it  was  no  more  than  proper  mod- 
esty to  acknowledge  the  fact. 

Said  he,  "  You  go  down  it  about  five  min- 
utes, perhaps  it  is  three  minutes,  and  you 
may  torn  to  the  right ;  you  Will  then  turn 
twice  times  more,  and  you  are  there  directly. 
Oh,  it  is  quite  near;  everybody  knows 
where  it  is.  Perhaps  the  Siguor  will  take  a 
guide?" 

Of  course  be  did  not  honor  me  with  that 
title,  he  said  harshly  <<8ir;"  but  I  feel  as 
privileged  as  others  to  call  myself  signor,  if 
I  like.  Therefore,  the  "Signor,"  having 
served  a  faithful  apprenticeship  with  guides, 
thought  he  would  not.  He  went,  and  after 
a  long,  fruitless  search  began  to  fear  the 
church  had  been  removed  out  of  the  city  to 
the  mainland.  He,  the  "Signor,"  under- 
stand, then  knew  no  better  than  to  trust- 
fully inquire  of  the  passers  as  to  the  exact 
whereabouts  of  Paolo,  but  they  only  waved 
their  hands  very  politely  in  a  direction,  and 
said  it  was  very  near.  They  never  ventured 
anything  more  explicit,  knowing  it  would 
be  useless,  and  also  not  caring  afterwards  to 
meet  the  "  Signor  "  some  miles  from  Paolo, 
and  note  how  wrathf ully  he  would  first  eye 
them  and  then  how  suggestively  the  high 
tide  in  the  canal  he  should  then  be  contem- 
plating. Their  intentions  were  the  best, 
but  their  so-called  streets  are  intricate  and 
beyond  the  power  of  being  used  in  a  direc- 
tion. 

It  was  my  rare  fortune,  one  day,  to  come 
unexpectedly  during  one  of  these  forced 
and  protracted  strolls  upon  a  great  treasure 
in  a  nearly  stone-blind  alley.  It  was  the 
very  venerablest  blackened  building  of  an- 
tiquity, with  the  lower  story  open  to  that 
narrow  cleft  between  the  buildings  called  a 
street.  Before  reaching  it  my  ears  caught 
the  sound  oL  a  tinkling  of  hammers  on 
metal,  and  coming  abreast  I  stopped,  having 
soon  learned  to  defer  my  greatest  haste  to 
awaif  my  pleasure,  particularly  about  the 
third  or  fourth  hour  of  search  for  any  point. 
Peeping  into  the  building,  in  the  murky 


obscurity  there  was  to  be  seen  a  sooty  giant 
and  a  more  soot-begiimmed,  dwarfish  boy. 
This  was  the  establishment  where  antique 
armor  is  discovered,  and  at  the  time  the 
giant  and  dwarf  were  discovering  a  breast- 
plate. The  business  flourishes,  and  the 
giant  nodded  me  a  smile  as  he  merrily 
pounded  the  marks  of  antiquity  on  that 
breastplate.  His  impish  helper  in  decep- 
tion lazily  fanned  up  the  fire  until  the  black- 
ness of  their  den  glowed  with  a  glossy  lurid- 
ness.  Scattered  on  every  hand  were  pieces 
of  armor,  helmets,  shields,  guantlets  and  so 
forth,  all  in  various  stages  of  hoary  mediso- 
valism. 

The  fallowing  day  it  was  my  proud  desire 
to  exhibit  this  prize  to  a  friend.  We  went 
forth  with  the  customary  doubt  as  to  whether 
We  should  find  it,  and  therefore  were  pre- 
pared for  the  ensuing  long  and  disappointr 
ing  search. 

We  had  not  the  courage  to  refuse  to  attend 
several  of  the  performances  given  each  day 
by  Venice's  dock  tower.  The  audience  was 
always  large  if  not  altogether  select,  and  as 
demonstrative  as  the  solemnity  of  the  per- 
formance, the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  would 
permit.  Long  before  the  hour  the  audience 
began  to  assemble  around  the  flagstones  in 
front  of  St.  Mark's  and  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  tower.  The  cafds  in  the  Piazza, 
Fiorina,  Quadri  and  the  rest,  became  de- 
serted. The  vociferous  inducers  to  a  "  harka^ 
pleasant  morning,"  being  at  least  convinced 
that  the  morning  had  fled,  left  their  gondo- 
las and  business  and  came  swinging  up  the 
Piazzetta  for  a  little  mild  recreation  with  the 
rest  of  humanity ;  such  as  wore  gay  sashes 
readjusted  them.  All  the  latest  foreign  arri- 
vals in  Venice  were  there  early.  The  aqua 
venders  unstrapped  their  burdens,  and  rested 
their  cracked,  piping  voices.  The  merchants 
in  much-wiggling  tortoises  banished  them  to 
their  wood  box-prisons,  and  sought  comfort- 
able  shady  spots  where  to  place  these  im- 
provised reserved  seats.  Even  the  polenta 
devouring  boot-blacks  ceased,  for  the  time« 
to  be  inspired  with  the  delusion  that  trav- 
elers' boots  were  made  only  to  be  worn  out 
by  persistent  polishing,  and  lame  gamins 
were  especially  invented  for  that  particular 
purpose.     It  would  seem  to  be  the  law  in 
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Yenioe  that  all  boot-blacks  must  be  crippled,  The  door  to  the  left  of  the  seated  Virgin 
and  all  a^ua  venders  wear  old,  rimless  straw  and  Child  then  opened,  and  the  Wise-men 
hats  and  go  about  with  bare  feet,  showing  of  the  East  came  and  went  in  procession, 
that  all  sumptuary  laws  are  not  yet  abol-  with  such  humiliation  and  automatic  grace 
ished.  as  only  frequent  rehearsals  and  many  appear- 
When  the  clock's  long  hands  marked  a  ances  could  ever  have  perfected;  and  the 
few  minutes  of  the  hour,  a  half  suppressed  right  hand  door  was  closed  after  them  with 
murmur  of  delight  rippled  over  the  expect-  a  snap. 

ant  watchers  succeeded  by  a  perfect  quiet.  "  Ah,  oh,  urn,  pshaw  I "  said  the  delighted 
The  two  bronze  Hercules,  who  with  the  bell  or  otherwise  moved  audience ;  but  the  pro- 
crown  the  tower,  seemed  to  peep  over  at  the  gram  was  strictly  adhered  to,  and  a  rep- 
slow  moving  hands  to  be  prepared  for  their  etition  never  granted  to  their  encores.  In 
work.  Then  one  bronze  struck  twelve  ring-  ten  minutes  after,  evei7  soul  of  the  audience 
ing  blows  with  his  sledge,  and  they  were  had  discovered  how  warm  the  sun  was  and 
echoed  by  his  companion  by  twelve  others,  deserted  the  Piazza.     James  B,  ManhalL 


Q  1 
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WILD  wind  of  the  Spring 
jX    And  a  cloud  that  hangeth  low  I 
JJ\  But  I  '11  hie  me  to  the  brook, 
\|     Down  where  the  alders  blow. 

Down  to  the  brook, 
Down  where  the  alders  blow, 
Where  the  quivering  shivering  alders  blow. 

Rubies  under  the  rocks, 
Pearls  hiding  in  the  sea, 
But  gold  flung  down  in  showers 
From  many  a  brown  old  tree. 

Down  in  the  brook, 
Down  where  the  alders  blow, 
Where  the  quivering  shivering  alders  blow. 

A  blackbird's  rollicking  trill, 
A  voice  from  over  the  sea, 
A  rustle  in  the  bare  hedge, 
A  hint,  a  mystery, 

Down  by  the  brook, 
Down  where  the  alders  blow, 
Where  the  quivering  shivering  alders  blow 

The  scent  of  a  rose  afar, 
The  breath  of  a  lily  rare, 
All  odors  of  flowers  to  be 
Stealing  into  the  air, 

Down  by  the  brook, 
Down  where  the  alders  blow, 
Where  the  quivering  shivering  alders  blow. 
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The  step  of  a  coming  joy^ 
A  flatter  of  ghosts  that  go, 
And  oh,  to  bide  by  the  brook, 
Down  where  the  alders  blow  1 

Down  by  the  brook, 
Down  where  the  alders  blow, 
Where  the  quivering  shiyering  alders  blow. 

Emily  A.  Braddock. 


WANTED! 


lURING  the  exhibition  of  a  Children's 
Pinafore  Company  in  our  city  last 
Summer,  an  incident  happened  which, 
aside  from  its  convenience  as  prelude 
to  this  gravely  important  paper,  is  too  de- 
licious aud  pathetic  to  be  withheld.  The 
minutest  atom  of  childhood  among  the  in> 
fant  crew,  of  coarse,  filled  the  rdle  of  mid- 
shipman, and  this  "  sweet  little  cherub  "  in 
the  midst  of  the  long  performance,  having 
fallen  asleep  on  the  cabin  stairs,  suddenly 
rolled  off  from  his  perch.  His  mother  rushed 
from  behind  the  scenes  and  caught  up  the 
convulsed  little  heap,  whispering  as  she  bore 
him  off  the  stage : — 
"  Did  it  hurt  you  so  dreadfully,^arling  ?  " 
"  0  no,  no,"  sobbed  the  baby,  "  but  I  've— 
I  've  disgraced  the  show  1 " 

May  the  very  midshipman  of  the  Atlantic's 
gallant  crew's  good-morning  around  the  Au- 
tocrat's Breakfast-table  venture  to  suggest 
that  there  was  one  flaw  in  the  otherwise 
perfect  arrangements  of  the  generous  pub- 
lishers ?  I  refer  to  the  absence  of  some  ab- 
aolutely  unmistakable  scheme  of  personal 
identificatioii.  £very  one  was,  it  is  true, 
famished  before  leaving  the  drawing-room 
with  a  plan  of  the  tables  with  the  name  of 
each  guest  affixed  to  his  appointed  position, 
80  that,  once  seated,  one  could  identify  his 
neighbors,  provided  he  had  nothing  else  to 
do  but  pore  over  his  plan  and  check  off  each 
individual.  But  aside  from  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  breakfasters  were  too  happily 
engrossed  with  their  immediate  surround- 
ings to  even  remember  their  programs  until 
too  late^  the  knowledge  which  might  have 


been  thus  attained,  coming  after  the  recep- 
tion was  over,  would  have  been  practically 
useless. 

It  is  gratefully  fusknowledged  that  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.  did  their  <<  possi- 
ble," in  the  present  impotence  of  human 
invention,  to  overcome  this  patent  difficulty, 
but  inventors  to  the  rescue  before  the  next 
royal  tryst  1 

On  a  somewhat  similar  occasion  years  ago, 
when  the  charming  home  of  the  editor  of 
Scribner^s  Monthly  welcomed  George  Mao- 
donald,  and  a  multitude  of  lesser  contribu- 
tors, this  deficiency  of  poor  humanity  was 
provokingly  felt.  The  device  of  the  Boston 
host  was  of  coarse  impossible  in  a  constantly 
shifting  crowd,  and  as  ladies  were  not  in- 
troduced to  each  other,  the  process  of  iden- 
tification was  always  circuitous  and  gener- 
ally impossible. 

To  have  twenty-five  or  thirty  men,  more  or 
less  familiar  to  one  through  pen  or  pencil, 
presented  by  name  was  satisfactory  so  far  as 
it  went ;  but  it  would  have  been  also  grat- 
ifying to  have  determined  the  personality  of 
not  a  few  women  long  the  familiars  of  one's 
library  and  port-folio. 

The  only  essay  at  guessing  which  the  pres- 
ent ignominious  Midshipman  ventured  at 
that  time,  was  far  less  successful  than  that  we 
wot  of  in  Boston,  where  two  of  the  choicest 
spirits  there  went  skylarking  hither  and  yon 
among  the  guests,  until  they  triumphantly 
united  in  bowing  (to  each  other)  at  the  feet 
of  an  unconscious  and  till  then  unknown 
fair  contributor  for  whom  their  quest  was 
instituted. 
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Having  heard  that  the  beloved  Soot  (who, 
by  the  way,  looks  the  Great-Heart  that  he 
writes  himself  to  be,  and  is,  to  a  degree  al- 
most uQique  among  lions)  had  wilh  him  one 
of  his  large  flock  of  children,  I  summoned' 
all  the  Yankee  within  me  and  "  made  an  ef- 
fort "  at  identifying  her.  "  Her,"  of  course, 
for  he  who  sings  so  tenderly  of  the  exquisite 
satisfyingness  of  "  a  maid-child  "  would  not 
import  into  admiring  America  anything  less 
picturesque.  I  found  her  at  first,  it  must 
be  confessed,  in  the  lovely  daughters  of  the 
house,  but  at  last  in  another  girl  sweet  and 
sensible,  and  proudly  paraded  my  success 
before  a  cruel  man,  who,  chuckling  over  my 
discomfiture,  presented  instead  of  the  po- 
etic child  a  long  boy,  clever  in  both  senses 
of  the  word,  but  very  long  and  very  i^cotch. 
My  inward  bruise  was  spermacetied  how- 
ever by  later  information  that  she  who 
should  have  been  the  MacDonald  maid,  ac- 
cording to  my  erring  fancy,  had  been  indeed 
bom  to  one  whom  his  own  America  and 
the  world  most  honor  and  lament. 

Now  as  Dr.  Holland's  Reception  and  the 
Atlantic  Breakfast  are,  alas  1  things  of  the 
past,  and  incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  those 
who  enjoyed  them  not  of  universal  interest, 
the  agitation  of  the  present  subject  might 
seem  irrelevant  did  not  this  need  painfully 
come  home  to  the  business  and  bosom  of  us 
all. 

Take  one  of  a  thousand  illustrations. 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  chanced  to  meet  at  a 
crowded  watering-place,  and  for  lack  of  this 
missing  seventh  sense  and  the  absence  of 
some  topic  of  common  interest  at  the  first, 
each  went  his  solitary  way  unknowing  and  un- 
known. Years  after  it  came  out— or  more 
probably  never  came  out  at  all — that  Tom's 
sister  roomed  with  Dick's  sister  at  Miss  Por- 
ter's, and  each  other's  nnknown  sister  had 
ever  after  been  the  secret  dream  of  each ; 
and  that  Harry  wrote  that  kindly  notice  of 
Tom's  first  book  which  set  him  upon  his 
legs  again  when  he  was  stumbling  in  obscu- 
rity and  into  despair! 

Each  for  himself  can  easily  recall  times 
and  places  where  a  legible  label  attached  to 
the  person  (with  a  list  of  his  or  her  friends 
and  relatives  arranged  perhaps  after  the 
laundry  fashion  with  varying  valuations) 


would  have  transformed  a  chance  acquaint- 
ance, with  its  mere  surface-talk  and  barren 
stretches,  into  a  vivid  and  refreshing  expe- 
rience and  possibly  into  a  life-friendship— 
and  even  into  a  wedding  journey  1 

Now  although  this  has  long  seemed  to  me 
the  crying  want  of  humanity,  far  be  it  from 
me  to  experiment  toward  the  invention  of  a 
recognition-tag,  if  you  please  to  call  it  so,  or 
toward  the  seeking  of  what  must  surely  (be- 
cause so  needful)  be  latent  somewhere  in  the 
human  economy — ^the  seventh  sense  already 
sug^gested.  No ;  invention  is  a  concavity  in 
my  cranium,  and  whatever  of  even  mechani- 
cal genius  I  possess  is  mute  and  inglorious. 
Once,  indeed,  it  took  voice  and  spoke  out  in 
a  proverb  which  the  family  will  not  willingly 
let  die. 

The  scene  is  the  stady  of  a  dilapidated  old 
parsonage.  The  Dominie  and  the  young  Di- 
vine are  disoovered  musing  over  the  Kggnmr 
tions  of  a  gaping  chimney-cloeet, — the  door 
having  lost  its  ancient  button,  and  its  mis- 
mated  and  cantankerous  jamb  refusing  to 
take  on  the  new  one  which,  with  much  toil 
and  more  talk  and  unspeakable  pride,  the  two 
theologians  had  at  last  constructed.  Time 
had  eaten  out  that  jamb's  heart  of  oak  and  in 
its  stead  was  mere  pimk,  scaling  and  crum- 
bling at  every  touch.  The  Dominie  curled 
his  meditation-lock  and  the  young  Divine 
whistled  characteristically  over  the  difli- 
culty,  until  their  Deborah  arose,  and  with 
that  superior  air  and  clean-outting  decision 
which  so  tenderly  appeals  to  the  best  emo- 
tions of  the  manly  heart,  cut  the  Gordian- 
knot  by  remarking:  "What  a  blessed  pair 
of  geese  t  Why  don*t  you  put  the  hutton  on 
the  door  f  "  (Do  you  know  why  not,  gentle 
Reader  ?)  Since  then,  how  many  a  brilliant 
project,  and  social  reform,  and  ''best  laid 
schemes  o'  mice  an'  men  "  and  such  small 
deer,  has  that  villainous  **  button  "  filliped 
out  of  existence  I 

It  was  only  yesterday  that,  on  proposing 
timorously  some  scheme  for  the  instant  and 
universal  amelioration  of  human  misery,  the 
third  generation  took  up  the  old  parsonage 
jeer,  and  child,  sire,  and  grandsire  seemed 
to  whisper  in  my  chagrined  ear  in  that  one 
voice  **  Why  don't  you  put  the  button  on  the 
doort" 
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Therefore  I  meekly  submit  to  those  whose 
native  invention  has  not  been  thus  early 
nipped  in  the  bud,  the  problem  of  how  this 
particular  door  shall  be  buttoned.  But  even 
more  than  an  Edisonian  genius  of  discovery 
will  be  needful  here.  The  obstacles  and 
embarrassments  are  great  The  people  one 
is  most  eager  to  recognize  like  to  rest  from 
their  labors  aa  they  walk  abroad,  and  not 
have  their  works  follow  too  close  upon  their 
heels.  These  might  stubbornly  decline,  for 
example,  the  wearing  of  phylacteries  and 
symbolic  legends,  though  a  vestry-f  uU  of  such 
appropriate  insignia  were  to  be  made  ready 
for  them  by  princely  publishers  and  enter- 
taining editors  against  their  next  Feast-day. 
Fancy  rows  upon  rows  of  these  empty  but 
eloquent  dominos,  each  emblazoned  with 
titles  and  s3rmbols,  abiding  its  time  for  its 
delicate  betrayals  the  moment  it  shall  be 
donned  by  its  lawful  claimant !  The  idea 
is  fascinating  and  capable  of  indefinite  ap- 
plication, bat  for  the  stubbornness  already 
alluded  to,  and  perhaps  for  its  unlucky  sug- 
gestiveness  of  the  old-fashioned  cap  and  bells. 


No ;  I  have  no  remedy  to  suggest  for  the 
want  I  deplore;  and  can  only  affirm  that 
whomsoever  shall  discover  a  method  of  iden- 
tifying at  first  sight  any  one  whose  person- 
ality is,  or  may  hereafter  become,  interest- 
ing to  us,  without  at  the  same  time  infring- 
ing in  the  least  said  person's  individual 
rights  to  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,"  independently  of  everybody  else, 
and  in  perfect  incognito  if  so  he  choose, — ah, 
blessed  be  the  man  who  shall  invent  this 
paradox  of  patent  enlighteners  t 

"  There's  millions  in  it  1 " 

Meantime  I  pine,  because  I  shall  never 
know  who  was  '*  the  lady  in  the  pink  josey  " 
(as  the  delightful  but  alas !  extinct  show- 
men of  the  old  panoramas  used  to  say)  at 
Dr.  Holland's  Reception ;  and  because  T  did 
not  know  in  time  that  the  creator  of  the  in- 
comparable and  let  us  hope  everlasting 
'^  Peterkins  "  sat,  say  within  a  stone's  throw 
— and  a  woman's  tJirow  at  that — o^  me  at 
the  memorable  Breakfast  I 

Mr$,  Edward  AsMey  Walker. 
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PRIESTESS  of  the  sacred  fire. 

Whose  virgin  arm  shall  lift  on  high 
The  heaven-caught  torch  of  Poesy, 
Thy  birthright  is  the  world's  desire  I 
All  human  anguish  is  thy  dower. 

All  earth's  dark  griefs  their  clouds  shall  bring, 
But  thro'  the  darkness  shalt  thou  sing, 
And  softened  hearts  shall  bless  thy  power. 
Thy  power?  Ah,  no  I  it  is  not  thine, — 

Through  suffering  strong,  thou  needest  most 
That  stronger  strength,  that  mightier  Name ; 
'Tis  thine  to  know  a  love  divine, 

A  wall  whose  echo  is  thy  trust, — 
A  sun  whose  shadow  is  thy  flame  1 

Z).  H.  R.  GoodaU. 
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jf  T  seems  strange  that  Nature  should  ever 
jR  dabble  in  art  and  thus  become  a  mimic 
^  of  herself,  but  she  very  often  does. 
J  Who  does  not  know  specimens  of  her 
.sculpture,  colossal,  unshapely,  and  sometimes 
ludicrous  ?  Who  has  not  studied  the  edge 
•of  some  rock  or  the  profile  of  some  mount- 
ain and  found  the  face  of  man  or  monster 
lurking  there  ? 

As  a  painter,  however,  she  has  less  of  a 
reputation,  since  her  products  in  this  branch 
of  art  are  more  rare.  Even  the  Man  in  the 
Moon,  which  we  used  to  consider  a  paint- 
ing done  in  the  richest  colors  of  silver  and 
gold,  is  now  demonstrated  to  belong  to  the 
province  of  sculpture,  and,  taken  at  its  low- 
est, it  is  a  bas-relief,  touched  up  with  the 
sua  and  shadow  of  mountains  and  valleys, 
and  glossed  over  with  a  little  of  the  illusion 
of  our  own  fancy. 

Upon  the  slope  of  a.spur  which  projects 
from  the  San  Bernardino  mountains  in  south- 
em  California  there  is  a  great  patch  of 
brown  earth,  several  hundred  feet  in  dimen- 
sions, which  is  quite  destitute  of  the  chap- 
arral or  other  green  vegetation  which  sur- 
rounds it.  It  seems  to  have  been  shaped  by 
design,  so  regular  and  well-defined  is  its  out- 
line, and  so  striking  is  its  resemblance  to  an 
Indian  arrowhead,  or  to  the  similar  shape 
of  the  ace  of  spades.  What  is  the  cause  of 
this  barren  spot  no  one  can  tell.  It  has  b>een 
there  since  the  time  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant, who,  in  the  graphic  system  of  nomen- 
clature in  vogue  among  the  first  families  of 
the  West,  called  this  the  Ace  of  Spades 
Mountain.  But  in  later  days  that  name  has 
been  changed  into  Arrowhead  Mountain,  in 
deference  to  the  church-going  community  in 
the  vicinity  and  to  the  inmates  of  the  wa- 
ter-cure at  the  warm  springs  at  the  base  of 
the  hill. 

Wonderful  as  is  the  Arrowhead,  it  is  in- 
significant in  comparison  with  the  natural 
picture  which  adorns  the  front  of  Shakes- 
peare Cliff,  in  Nevada.  When  Nature  came 
to  paint  this,  her  first  portrait,  she  sought 
out  the  most  secluded  and  withal  the  love- 
liest spot  in  all  her  dominions,  and  here  the 


coy,  maiden  artist  established  her  studio, 
lliis  was  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tahoe,  in 
the  little  recess  now  called  Glenbrook  by 
the  mUdly  romantic  people  who  live  their 
Summers  there.  In  Glenbrook  there  stands 
a  butte  of  rock  five  hundred  feet  high,  whose 
top  breaks  into  three  shafts,  like  the  towers 
of  a  battlement.  Its  face  is  smooth,  but 
walk  to  the  rear  and  you  find  the  secret  of 
its  construction,  and  see  the  cuneiform  bars 
of  trap  piled  in  regular  order,  as  if  Nature 
were  architect  as  well  as  artist,  and  forming 
a  great  arch  whose  center  is  lost  in  the  heart 
of  the  hill. 

Upon  the  fair  surface  of  this  cliff  she  be- 
gan to  paint  a  piece  of  human  portraiture. 
For  her  subject  she  took  the  head  of  him 
who  was  the  greatest  writer  that  ever  she 
made,  and  during  all  of  these  many  years 
that  men  and  women  have  been  wrangling 
over  Shakespeare  and  questioning  his  exist- 
ence even,  she  has  been  leading  her  humble 
lichens  to  grow  into  a  profile  which  was  the 
subject  of  the  following  conversation : 

**  Look  at  this  side  of  that  cliff  over  yon- 
der," said  my  companion,  "and  what  do  you 
see?" 

"A  great  blotch  of  white  and  yellow 
lichen ;  nothing  more,"  I  replied,  for  I  was 
tired  and  careless. 

"  Look  again,  and  more  closely." 

"  Now  I  see  in  the  lower  comer  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  an  Englishman  of  about 
the  Elizabethan  age,  as  one  would  know  by 
his  flat  cap  and  pointed  beard." 

*^  Very  good.  Now  which  of  the  old  Eng- 
lishmen is  it  ?  " 

"  It  looks  like  Shakespeare." 

"  Trae  enough.  And  that  is  Shakespeare 
Cliff." 

Not  that  the  likeness  is  correct  and  com- 
plete in  all  of  its  details.  Indeed,  a  person 
of  slow  imagination  has  been  known  to  stare 
at  the  cliff  f  op  half  an  hour  and  come  away 
with  nothing  but  a  patch  of  tawny  lichen 
upon  his  mind.  It  may  be  remarked,  also, 
that  the  face  is  not  so  vivid  upon  the  rock 
as  it  is  in  certain  photographs  whose  nega- 
tive impressions  have  evidently  been  "doo- 
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tored  "  by  the  brush.  Great  is  the  presump- 
tion of  the  itinerant  photographer,  and  the 
fellow  who  wonld  add  to  a  natural  portrait 
of  Shakespeare  would  doubtlesB  think  it  a 
stroke  of  high  art  to  improve  the  color  of 
the  violet. 

There  is  a  portrait  there,  however,  and 
stupid  is  he  who  cannot  find  it.  And  it  is 
of  an  Englishman  of  the  olden  time ;  that 
also  is  unmistakable.  It  may  be  Walter 
Raleigh  or  possibly  Philip  Sidney,  but  most 
people  find  here  a  resemblance  to  Shakes- 
peare. By  no  possible  exercise  of  the  imag> 
ination  oould  this  face  be  likened  to  Lord 
Baoon,  and  is  not  here  a  oonf  utation  of  those 
vagaries  recently  set  afloat  by  the  lady  of 
the  same  name  who  seeks  to  transfer 
Shakespeare's  laurels  to  Bacon's  brows  ? 

The  picture  is  yet  upon  the  easel.  Nat- 
ive is  no  madcap  artist.  Her  art  products 
are  the  result  of  methods  steady,  patient^ 
and  slow ;  as  slow,  in  fact,  as  the  processes 
of  growth  and  decay.  The  country  of  Lake 
Tahoe  was  poaaessed  too  early,  and  we  are 
not  guests  but  intruders  in  this  studio,  whose 
furnishing  is  still  incomplete.  She  has  yet 
to  lend  a  greater  depth  to  the  eye,  to  impart 
a  more  gracious  bend  to  the  neck,  and  to 
train  her  lichens  into  a  curve  of  greater  sad- 
ness around  the  mouth.  High  and  lone  it 
stands,  as  Shakespeare  stood  among  his  fel- 
low-men. No  vandal  hand  can  reach  it  to 
mar  its  majesty.  It  is  safe ;  the  weather 
may  wash  and  bleach  and  stain  it,  but  only 
to  give  it  tint  and  shade ;  the  storm  may  beat 
upon  it,  but  it  is  the  storm  that  makes  the 
lichen  grow. 

This  is  not  all  of  the  art  that  there  is  on 
Lske  Tahoe.  Take  an  hour's  ride  along  the 
beautiful  road  which  skirts  the  shore  and 
yoQ  come  to  Zephyr  Cove  House,  whose  door 
stands  invitingly  open.  Enter  freely,  for 
there  is  no  one  to  hinder  or  to  welcome. 
The  footfall  on  the  dusty  floor  echoes  far 
and  is  lost  among  Uie  rafters.  It  is  now  a 
rain,  but  it  was  once  a  busy  ^  station,"  where 
the  drivers  of  the  hundred  teams  and  the  in- 
mates of  the  hundred  wagons  which  passed 
here  eveiy  day  stopped  for  a  minute's  parley 
and  potation.  In  those  days  this  road  along 
the  shady  green  water  of  Tahoe  was  a  thor- 
oughfare between  the  new  city  of  Plaoerville 


and  the  newer  mines  of  Nevada.  But  its 
unromantic  rival,  the  railroad,  has  desolated 
this  route,  giving  us  the  sad  spectacle  of  a 
ruined  house  in  a  new  country,  and  restore 
ing  these  forests  to  the  shy  deer  and  the  soft- 
footed  squirrels  from  which  the  pioneers 
wilted  it  On  the  front  of  the  house  are 
charcoal  sketches,  but  nothing  offensive.  On 
its  walls  within  are  many  inscriptions,  but  no 
ribaldry,  for  the  people  who  once  lived  here 
partook  of  the  purity  of  forest,  lake  and  sky 
by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Here  stood 
the  bar  and  here  it  stands  yet,  for  it  is  of 
solid  architecture,  built  to  sustain  the  crash 
of  glass  and  the  emphatic  thump  of  fist, 
and  it  is  too  firmly  planted  to  yield  to  the 
silent  workings  of  a  few  years  of  time.  Be- 
hind this  bar  and  over  it,  like  a  landscape 
over  the  mantel-piece,  is  that  which  was  once 
the  crowning  glory  of  Zephyr  Cove  House. 
There,  on  the  wall,  in  a  half-circle  of  tawdry 
border,  painted  in  what  earths,  what  oils, 
what  pigments  we  know  not,  is  a  miniature 
Lake  Tahoe.  It  is  as  if  this  semi-circular 
band  of  border  was  the  frame  of  a  peep-hole 
in  the  wall,  looking  through  which  one  could 
see  in  microoosmicspan  the  mountains  from 
eastern  to  western  summit.  Or  it  is  as  if 
the  wind  and  the  sun,  in  pleasant  co-opera- 
tion, had  on  some  bright  day  in  summer 
seized  a  vista  of  the  lake  and  its  lofty  rim, 
floated  it  through  the  open  window  and 
printed  it  on  the  opposite  wall. 

Critically  speaking,  however,  this  is  a  very 
poor  picture.  Indeed,  to  be  strictly  honest, 
it  is  a  wretched  daub,  and  it  betrays  the 
strange  fact  that  the  pioneers,  who  see  the 
best  of  nature,  like  the  wild  Indians  toler- 
ate the  worst  things  in  art.  Otherwise  the 
spectators  would  long  ago  have  defaced  it 
in  their  disapproval,  casting  the  dregs  of 
their  liquor  upon  it.  Instead  of  this  they 
have  treated  it  with  all  reverence,  and  while 
the  white  surface  of  the  plastering  has  been 
covered  with  the  charcoal  hieroglyphs  of  an 
idle  fancy  this  alone  has  been  preserved. 

Who  was  the  unskillful  limner  who 
painted  this,  we  wonder,  and  why  did  he 
ever  abandon  the  useful  whitewash  brush  ? 
There  are  but  three  colors,  the  blue  of  the 
water  and  the  sky,  the  brown  of  the  earth 
and  the  green  of  the  woods;  and  the  mar- 
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giQB  of  these  are  as  abrupt  as  the  light  and 
blackness  of  a  tropical  gloaming.  Converg- 
ing to  the  lake  the  great  cafious  of  the  Si- 
erras slope,  as  regular  as  the  furrows  of  a 
plowed  field  and  about  as  deep.  In  these 
at  measured  intervals  the  pine  trees  grow, 
each  one  like  its  brother,  which  bears  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  pictures  of  Robinson 
Crusoe's  umbrella.  Of  all  of  the  harbors  as 
seen  in  the  picture  that  indent  the  shore 
this  one  of  Zephyr  Cove  most  impresses  the 
spectator.  In  reality  it  is  only  a  gentle 
curve  of  sandy  beach,  almost  imperceptible 
except  to  a  practical  surveyor,  but  in  the 
picture  it  bulges  in  like  a  Bay  of  Fundy  at 
high  tide.  For,  you  see,  this  piece  of  art  was 
painted  to  order,  and  the  order  came  from 
the  proprietor  of  the  Zephyr  Cove  House. 

Unworthy  though  it  is,  this  miniature  of 
Lake  Tahoe  has  had  its  proud  day  of  renown, 
and  has  been  the  cynosure  of  many  eager 
eyes.  Tired  travelers  have  leaned  over  the 
bar  and  listened  while  the  landlord  pointed 
to  the  bulge  of  blue  and  said,  *'This  is 
Zeyhyr  Cove;  "and  then  to  the  knot  of 
brown  with,  "  This  is  Cave  Rock ; "  and 
then  to  the  straight  furrow  of  earth  with  its 
single  file  of  pine  trees,  telling  that  "  This 
is  the  pass  at  Glenbrook,  where  you  turn  to 
leave  the  lake." 

The  young  children  of  emigrants  have 
seen  it,  and  it  was  as  a  vision  of  fairy-land 
to  them,  and  was  painted  upon  their  fresh 
minds  so  indelibly  that  not  all  of  tlie  years 
to  come  will  efface  it.  Though  in  later  time 
they  become  wealthy  from  the  proceeds  of 
ranch  and  mine,  as  the  children  of  emi- 
grants do,  and  though  they  go  abroad  and 
visit  the  museums  and  gaze  upon  the  old 
masters,  yet  will  these  always  seem  uninter- 
esting and  dull  to  their  senses,  preoccupied 
by  this  gaudy  picture  of  Lake  Tahoe. 


Many  a  strong  man,  with  dust  in  his  beard, 
has  forgotten  the  glass  held  half-way  to  his 
lips,  and  has  stood  agaze  as  the  bright  col- 
ors before  him  divided  themselves  and  grew 
into  a  semblance  of  Lake  Tahoe.  Then  if 
he  was  a  hunter  he  has  thrust  out  his  finger 
and  said,  "  It  was  in  that  cafion  that  I  tack- 
led my  first  bear."  If  he  was  a  stage-driver 
he  has  said,  "  Right  there  in  that  patdi  of 
timber  the  Dana  boys  winked  at  us  through 
a  couple  of  double-bar'l  shot-guns  and  re- 
marked, <  Throw  out  that  box !  Get  down 
out  of  that  stage  1  Throw  up  them  hands  I ' " 
If  he  was  a  prospecter  he  has  soliloquized, 
"There's  a  right  good  outcrop  of  mineral 
along  the  comb  of  that  ridge.'' 

Those  rough  men  and  simple  children 
were  charitable  critics.  Where  it  was  just 
as  easy  to  find  pleasure  they  saw  no  use  in 
finding  fault  Would  that  all  artists  were 
as  fortunate  and  all  critics  as  these.  And, 
after  all,  what  true  man  and  artist  would 
not  rather  have  the  hearty  enthusiasm  of 
an  emigrant's  child  than  the  doubtful  ap- 
proval of  the  critic  by  profession,  who  thinks 
that  praise  without  blame  is  evidence  of  an 
unbalanced  judgment? 

He  has  gone,  this  painter,  this  later  Ma- 
saccio,  who  from  his  scaffold  above  the  bars 
drew  this  picture  of  Lake  Tahoe,  then  dis- 
appeared, leaving  no  clue  behind  him. 
Perhaps  he  is  now  a  member  of  some  acad- 
emy of  art;  perhaps  he  returned  to  the 
whitewash  brush  whence  he  came.  It  does 
not  matter  which,  for  the  great  work  of  hia 
life  is  accomplished.  Though  he  became  a 
Raphael  or  a  Rubens  he  can  never  again 
achieve  such  a  triumph  of  unmixed  praise 
as  has  been  awarded  to   his   first   land- 


scape. 


Frank  D.  Y.  CarpenUr. 
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MR.  BUSKIN  ON  USURY. 

Gf  HE  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  finally  knocked 
Jl  the  chip  marked  **  osury  "  from  the  shonl- 
Jl  der  of  Mr.  Raskin,  and  the  result  is  quite  a 
Xy  liyely  scrimmage  in  the  Contemporary  Be- 

J  view.  In  his  letters  to  the  English  clergy 
on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Mr.  Ruskin  had  strongly 
asserted  that  no  English  clergyman  had  yet  been 
fonnd  brave  enough  to  preach  against  the  sin  of 
taking  nsnry;  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Manchester, 
whose  attention  had  been  particularly  called  to 
this  neglect,  had  been  prudently  silent  about  it. 
To  this  challenge  the  Bishop  replies,  and  Mr.  Bus- 
kin prints  the  letter  in  the  CoTUemporary,  with 
running  comments. 

The  Bishop  takes  the  common  ground  that 
while  excessive  Interest  is  to  be  reprehended, 
and  while  in  all  money  transactions  the  lender  is 
iMund  to  abstain  from  '*  rapacity,  greed  of  gain, 
hanh  and  oppressive  dealing,''  yet "  money  may 
be  lent  at  interest  without  one  of  these  bad  pas- 
sions being  brought  into  play,"  and  he  confesses 
his  "  inability  to  see  where,  either  in  terms  or  in 
spirit,  such  use  of  money  is  condemned,  either 
by  the  Christian  code  of  charity,  or  by  that  law 
of  conscience  which  we  are  told  is  written  on  the 
hearts  of  men." 

His  Lordship  goes  into  the  exegesis  of  the  Script- 
ure texts  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  also  pre- 
sents some  practical  illustrations  of  the  benefits 
of  money  lending  to  the  borrower  and  to  the  com- 
munity. His  view  is  the  one  commonly  held  by 
eeoDomists,  and  not  less  firmly  by  Christian  moral- 
ists in  this  day.  The  idea  of  questioning  the  right- 
fulness of  receiving  a  moderate  rate  of  interest 
for  money  loaned  would  not  now  occur  to  many 
intelligent  persons. 

This  is,  however,  precisely  the  question  which 
Mr.  Raskin  raises.  He  insists  that  the  command 
of  Christ  to  do  good  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing 
again,  is  to  be  understood  literally;  and  that  the 
bidding  of  his  disciples  not  to  turn  away  from 
him  that  would  borrow  of  them  proves  that  no 
interest  was  taken  by  lenders,  else  why  should 
they  be  inclined  to  "  turn  away  "  from  borrow- 
ers? Perhaps  this  is  sound  interpretation;  if  so, 
and  if  Mr.  Ruskin  can  get  his  theories  accepted, 
the  millennium  of  the  tramps  and  the  beggars  is 
not  far  off.  If  we  are  to  turn  away  from  nobody 
who  wants  to  borrow,  and  if  we  are  literally  to 
lend  him  what  he  demands,  hoping  for  nothing 
again,  (and  that  means  neither  principal  nor  in- 


terest) a  very  rapid  distribution  of  the  wealth  ol 
the  world  is  likely  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Ruskin  is  right  in  saying  that  by  usury  in 
the  Bible  is  meant  not  exorbitant  interest,  but 
any  interest  whatever  for  the  use  of  money;  and 
he  is  also  right  in  declaring  that  tbe  Christian 
church  down  to  the  seventeenth  century  forbade 
the  Uking  of  interest.  What  was  good  morality 
for  those  early  days  he  insists  is  good  morality  for 
to-day.  "  Usury  "  he  says  **  in  any  degree  is  as- 
serted by  the  Doctors  of  the  early  church  to  be 
sinful,  just  as  theft  and  adultery  are  asserted  to 
be  sinful,  though  neither  may  have  been  accom- 
panied with  violence. ' '  And  usury  in  the  present 
time  he  defines  as  "  any  money  paid,  or  other  ad- 
vantage given,  for  the  loan  of  anything  which  is 
restored  to  its  possessor  uninjured  and  undimin- 
ished." Here  is  his  example:  "  I  lent  one  of  my 
servants,  a  few  years  ago,  eleven  hundred  pounds, 
to  build  a  house  with,  and  stock  its  ground.  Af- 
ter some  years  he  paid  me  the  eleven  hundred 
pounds  back.  If  I  had  taken  the  eleven  hundred 
pounds  and  a  penny,  the  extra  penny  would  be 
usury."  Of  coarse  this  principle  forbids  rent 
also.  For  the  use  of  land  which  the  tenant  re- 
turns to  the  landlord  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  years 
''  uninjured  and  undiminished,"  the  tenant  ought 
to  pay  nothing. 

The  reasons  which  Mr.  Ruskin  gives  for  this 
revolutionary  morality  are  not  very  clear.  He 
seems  to  base  his  theories  on  certain  texts  of 
Scripture,  whose  bearing  upon  the  present  state 
of  society  is  not  apparent;  and  also  upon  the  ob- 
served corruptions  of  great  cities,  and  the  alleged 
fact  that  since  the  final  abolition  of  the  usury 
laws,  'Uhe  rich  have  been  growing  richer  and 
the  poor  poorer  throughout  the  civilized  world." 
But  the  usury  laws  in  England  did  not  forbid  In- 
terest, only  limited  the  rate;  and  Mr.  Buskin  does 
not  assert  that  the  rate  has  increased  since  tbe 
laws  were  repealed.  It  is  not  true  that  "the 
rich  have  grown  richer  and  the  poor  poorer" 
since  the  seventeenth  century  when,  according  to 
Mr.  Ruskin,  the  wicked  practice  of  demanding 
pay  for  the  use  of  money  began  to  be  justified. 
"  The  poor  "  were  generally  serfs  at  that  day,  and 
their  physical  and  moral  condition  was  vastly 
lower  than  it  is  at  present.  Things  were  not  al- 
together lovely  among  the  laboring  classes  in 
Eugland,  even  so  far  back  as  tlie  days  of  Wat 
Tyler,  when  the  taking  of  interest  was  still  a  sin. 
In  the  days  of  good  Bishop  Jewell  when,  as  Mr. 
Ruskin  shows,  the  clergy  were  faithful  in  de- 
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nounciiig  "  usury/'  giTiog  to  the  word  his  own 
Snterpretation— the  historian  says  that "  the  prob- 
lem of  social  discontent"  confronted  Elizabeth, 
—and  that  "  a  vast  mass  of  disorder  still  existed 
in  England,  which  found  a  constant  ground  of 
resentment  in  the  inclosnres  and  evictions  which 
accompanied  the  progress  of  agricultural  change. 
It  was  on  this  host  of  *  broken  men '  that  every 
rebellion  could  count  for  support;  their  mere  ex- 
istence indeed  was  an  encouragement  to  civil 
war,  while  in  peace  their  presence  was  felt  in  the 
insecurity  of  life  and  property,  in  gangs  of  ma- 
rauders which  held  wliole  coimties  in  terror,  and 
in  sturdy  beggars  who  stripped  travelers  on  the 
road."  These  tramps  and  beggars  were  hung  by 
fifties  in  the  days  of  Bishop  Jewell:  plainly  all 
was  not  well  with  the  poor  even  then,  though  us- 
ury was  a  sin. 

And  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  improvement 
in  their  condition  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  ''  was 
found  in  the  development  of  manufactures,"— so 
testifies  Mr.  Green,  whose  sober  judgment  con- 
cerning this  whole  period  Mr.  Ruskin  will  not 
dispute.  The  new  system  of  organized  industry, 
which  rests  upon  loanable  capital,  and  which  Mr. 
Buskin  blames  for  all  the  misery  and  depravity 
of  these  days,  was  the  door  of  hope  to  the  de- 
graded laborers  of  an  earlier  time. 

No  doubt  there  is  much  discontent  and  wretch- 
edness and  social  corruption  in  England  to-day. 
The  present  system  of  industry  and  commerce, 
by  whic^  vast  accumulations  of  capital  are  en- 
couraged, and  under  which  the  capitalist  and  the 
laborer  are  separated  widely  in  the  social  scale, 
has  been  tending,  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  toward  the  result  to  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
points.  It  is  not  true  that  the  working  classes  in 
England  or  America  are  in  a  worse  condition  now 
than  they  were  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  it 
is  true  that  they  have  not  had  their  fair  share  of 
the  immense  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  world 
during  the  last  generation.  And  it  is  also  true 
that  vast  fortunes  have  been  heaped  up  by  the  or- 
ganizers of  labor,  and  that  they  and  their  children 
have  been  recklessly  spending  these  fortunes  in 
the  great  cities,  caring  nothing  for  the  people  by 
whose  labor  they  were  gathered,  corrupting  them- 
selves and  destroying  all  about  them  by  their  dis- 
soluteness and  extravagance. 

Seeing  these  mischiefs  Mr.  Ruskin  is  filled  with 
grief  and  indignation,  and,  according  to  his  nat- 
ure, comes  forward  at  once  with  a  heroic  remedy. 
He  is  angry  with  the  great  cities  because  they 
provide  the  rich  with  so  many  facilities  of  vice;  he 
is  angry  with  the  railroads,  and  the  telegraphs 
and  the  factories,— all  the  machinery  of  modem 
civilization;  and  above  all  he  is  angry  with  the 
whole  modem  financial  system  of  combining  and 
loaning  capital,  because  this  is  the  condition  of 
modem  civilization.  Therefore  he  calls  upon  the 
clergy  to  denounce  the  taking  of  interest  as  sin. 


It  is  likely  that  the  clergy  will  think  twice  be- 
fore they  do  it.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  played  the  Pope 
so  long  that  he  can  issue  his  bull  against  the  oomet 
without  damaging  his  reputation  for  infallibility; 
but  some  of  those  whom  he  exhorts  are  compelled 
to  be  more  careful  of  their  credit.  Some  minis- 
ters who  grieve  as  deeply  as  Mr.  Ruskin  does 
over  the  miseries  of  the  poor  and  the  luxurious 
vices  of  the  rich  are  not  convinced  that  the  rem- 
edy for  these  evils  is  a  revolution  in  the  present 
system  of  industry.  It  is  not  by  going  back,  they 
think,  but  by  going  forward,  that  these  evils  ate 
to  be  cured .  It  is  not  by  destroying,  but  by  Gluis- 
tianizing  the  modem  methods  of  manufactures 
and  of  trade  and  of  transportation,  that  the  rich 
and  the  poor  are  to  be  saved  together.  These 
vast  combinations  of  capital,  these  great  systems 
of  organized  labor,  are  to  be  converted.  The 
harshness  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  to 
be  mitigated  by  the  principle  of  good-wiU.  With 
all  this  machinery  men  are  to  work  together  with 
God,  and  to  be  helpers  one  of  another.  For  pro- 
ducing wealth  these  modem  methods  are  vastly 
more  efficient  than  any  that  were  known  in  the 
olden  times:  all  that  is  needed  is  that  men  be 
taught  better  methods  of  distributing  and  of 
using  wealth.  This  is  the  problem  to  which  wise 
ministers  of  the  Giospel  will  address  themselves. 
And  if  Mr.  Buskin  should  answer  that  the  task 
is  too  hard,  we  could  only  give  him  back  his  own 
saying:  "Neither  'impossible'  nor  'inevitable' 
were  words  of  old  Christian  faith." 

Doubtless  some  fairer  methods  of  distribntioii 
must  be  discovered.  The  laborers  must  have  a 
larger  share  of  the  wealth  produced,  and  the  or- 
ganizers  of  labor  a  smaller  share.  This  result 
will  be  brought  about  in  some  way,  by  arbitration 
or  by  revolution.  The  men  of  wealth  will  be  wise 
if  they  make  the  way  smooth  for  the  introduction 
of  a  plan  by  which  the  men  who  do  the  work 
shall  have  a  larger  opportunity. 

Meanwhile,  those  ministers  of  the  Goq^iel  who 
wish  to  serve  their  Master  and  their  fellow  men, 
will  find  that  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  not  to 
preach  against  interest*,  but  to  bear  witness  hi 
season  and  out  of  season,  against  these  three  evils: 

1.  The  unproductive  consumption  of  wealtlk. 

2.  The  prevalent  absenteeism,  under  which  the 
owners  of  the  capital  know  and  care  nothing  about 
the  people  who  do  the  work. 

3.  The  neglect,  on  the  part  of  Christian  em- 
ployers, to  temper  the  severities  of  the  eoanomic 
laws  by  the  divine  law  of  love. 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BOOMS. 

Wb  readin  "  Goldsmith's  Animated  Naterah,*' 
that  the  boom  is  a  bird  whose  principal  habitat  Is 
Out  West,  whose  wings  from  tip  to  tip  messuie 
about  the  same  as  those  of  the  canard,  (depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  canard)  whose  i&Torlte 
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food  is  csrbnreted  hydrogen,  and  whose  habits, 
il  not  grand,  are  f^loomy  and  peculiar. 

The  canard  has  been  referred  to,  and  if  the  fol- 
lowing entertaining  story,  which  we  quote  from 
the  sober  pages  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  can  be 
Yerifiedjthen  the  boom  mnstbear  a  strong  family 
likeness  to  the  canard.  It  is  alleged  that  twenty 
of  the  last  named  birds  having  been  placed  to- 
gether "  one  of  them  was  cut  into  small  pieces, 
feathers  and  all,  and  thrown  to  the  other  nine- 
teen, who  immediately  swallowed  it.  The  same 
thing  was  repeated  with  the  same  result,  until  at 
length  but  one  remained,  this  one  having  do- 
Tonied  the  other  nineteen  in  a  very  brief  time." 
This  is  precisely  what  the  booms  are  all  the  while 
doing  one  to  another.  Like  the  great  and  the 
small  pickerel  (of  whose  exploit  we  read  in  a  re- 
cent scientific  record  still  more  animated  than 
that  of  Goldsmith)— both  of  which  jumped  at  the 
same  moment  for  the  same  fly',  from  opposite  di- 
rections, the  little  one  taking  the  fly  and  going 
straight  down  the  big  one's  throat  as  he  seized  it, 
the  booms  have  a  pleasant  way  of  devouring  one 
another.  This  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature;  for 
otherwise  in  their  voracity  they  would  speedily 
consume  every  green  thing. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  among  biologists 
ooneeming  the  origin  of  the  boom.  Haeckel  and 
Boechner  and  Blaine  would  seem  to  teach  that 
it  is  produced  by  spontaneous  generation.  But 
Mr.  Joseph  Cook  has  conclusively  proved  that 
this  is  a  great  mistake.  His  philosophy  finds  its 
origin  somewhere  between  Diabolus  and  Bathy- 
bius,  which  last  word,  being  interpreted  by  him, 
signifies  the  deep  sea.  He  asserts,  for  substance, 
that  when  the  co-ordinating  iwwers  of  politics 
landed  on  the  bioplasmic  shore  of  the  Presidential 
year,  each  one  had  a  fully  organized  boom  in  the 
cabin  of  its  Mayflower.  To  this  agree  Governor 
Gomell,  and  Senator  Cameron,  both  of  whom 
have  given  the  subject  much  profound  study; 
while  Mr.  Tilden,  who  is  the  recognized  authority 
on  the  whole  topic,  has  been  heard  distinctly  to 
whisper  that  there  never  yet  was  a  boom  that  was 
not  hatched  in  a  barrel.*  It  is  to  be  hoped  there- 
fore, that  this  loose,  heretical  notion  of  the  spon- 
i  generation  of  booms  will  be  discounte- 
l  by  all  reputable  journalists.  They  are  no 
more  spontaneous  than  the  woolly-horse  of  Mr. 
Bamum,  or  the  flying  machine  of  Mr.  Darius 
ilreen. 

The  boom  is  the  sacred  bird  of  the  political  ai> 
inir.  He  watches  its  flight  with  the  greatest  assi- 
duity, and  builds  the  temple  of  his  fortune  on  the 
spot  where  it  alights. 

The  life-time  of  the  boom  varies  with  the  size  of 
the  barrel  in  which  it  is  incubated;  and  with  the 
•eason  of  the  year  in  which  it  breaks  the  shell. 
Those  that  are  hatched  in  the  Winter  are  liable 
to  die  yooi^. 

The  boom  is  a  bird  of  passage.    Uke  the  bobo- 


link, he  is  not  at  all  sectional  in  his  habits  but 
changes  his  plumage  and  his  song  somewhat  as  he 
passes  from  the  North  to  the  South.  It  has  been 
observed,  however,  that  many  that  have  flour- 
ished at  the  North  have  perished  by  migration. 
The  Sherman  boom  is  said  to  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  its  own  greediness  on  the  Carolinian  rice-fields; 
and  the  Grant  boom,  finding  no  rest  for  the  sole 
of  its  foot  in  the  Southern  lands,  came  booming 
North  again. 

The  existence  and  wide  distribution  of  this  spe- 
cies of  feathered  fowl  in  every  Presidential  year 
must  be  regarded  as  somewhat  ominous.  The 
fact  that  the  opinions  of  so  many  voters  are  de- 
termined by  the  flight  of  these  noisy  and  not 
very  nice  birds,— that  their  cackling  seems  to  so 
many  the  voice  of  inspiration,— and  that  their 
movements  are  watched  by  multitudes  of  devo- 
tees and  reported  by  multitudes  of  newspapers 
with  as  much  awe  as  those  of  the  ibis  were  by 
the  Egjrptians,  is  not  an  auspicious  sign.  The 
ignorance  of  the  people  is  the  condition  of  their 
existence,  and  the  time  will  come,  we  trust,  when 
the  boom  will  be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo,  and  when 
the  issues  of  state  will  be  determined  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people,  and  not  by  flighty  and  rea* 
sonless  enthusiasms. 


AN  INSIDE  VIEW  OF  POLniCS. 

Through  the  shining  lobbies  of  the  new  Capi- 
tol at  Hartford  the  editor  was  wandering  one  cold 
and  blue  Monday  not  long  ago,  when  a  good-nat- 
ured servant  of  the  people  whom  he  happened  to 
accost,  brought  the  keys  and  opened  to  him  the 
doors  of  the  beautiful  Hall  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives,  and  bade  him  enter.  It  is  a  stately 
room,— almost  as  large  upon  the  floor  as  the  Rep- 
resentatives Chamber  at  Washington,  and  needs 
to  be;  for  the  body  which  occupies  it  numbers 
almost  two  hundred  and  fifty  members.  The  edi- 
tor was  in  search  of  information. 

**  How  are  the  representatives  apportioned  to 
the  population  in  this  state  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  They  are  chosen  by  the  towns,"  was  the  an- 
swer. ' '  Some  towns  are  entitled  to  two  members, 
and  some  to  only  one." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  every  town  has  one 
representative,  and  that  no  town  has  more  than 
two?" 

"Yes;  that  is  it." 

"How  about  the  large  cities.  New  Haven, 
Hartford,  Bridgeport  and  the  rest  ?  " 

"  They  have  only  two  members  apiece,  and  a 
good  many  of  the  small  towns  have  two  members 
also.  Wethersfield,  for  example,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  twenty-five  hundred,  has  as  many  votes 
in  this  house  as  Hartford,  with  a  population  of 
forty  thousand." 

"Why  don't  you  revise  your  constitution,  and 
remedy  this  hiequaUty?"  ,  , 
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"  Can't  do  it," 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  any  project  for  revising  the  constitn- 
titntion  has  to  be  approved  by  this  house,  and 
the  small  towns  combine  against  it.  They  like 
things  better  in  the  way  they  are  fixed  now." 

"  Bat  one  would  suppose  that  the  people  of  the 
small  towns  would  see  the  injustice  of  the  present 
order  of  things  and  would  be  willing  to  have  it 
corrected." 

*' Perhaps  iJte  people  would,  if  they  had  a 
chance  to  decide  the  question;  but  it  is  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  who  dedde  it,  and  they 
are  generally  men  who  are  opposed  to  having  the 
number  of  officers  reduced.  If  the  small  towns 
were  consolidated  into  representative  districts, 
the  men  who  run  the  politics  in  the  several  towns 
would  have  just  so  many  less  chances  of  coming 
to  Hartford.  Men  of  this  class  are  opposed  to 
tbp  change,  and  they  manage  to  keep  up  the  local 
Jealousy  of  the  large  towns,  and  prevent  the  re- 
vision." 

"I  see.  How  often  does  your  Legislature 
meet?" 

''Every  Winter.  We  have  been  discussing  a 
proposition  to  hav^  biennial  sessions,  but  we 
shall  never  carry  it." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Well— there  are  some  good  reasons  against 
it.  For  instance  no  joint  stock  company  can  be 
formed  except  by  an  act  of  the  I^egislature;  and 
companies  might  be  obliged  to  wait  almost  two 
years  for  incorporation." 

"  Would  that  be  a  great  public  calamity  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  But  there  are  other  reasons 
urged  by  good  men  why  this  change  should  not 
be  made.  They  think  the  representatives  ought 
to  come  fresh  from  the  people  every  year.  Their 
reasons  are  not  the  real  reasons,  however,  why 
the  thhig  will  not  be  done." 

"  What  are  the  real  reasons  ?  " 

"  A  tremendous  pressure  is  brought  to  bear 
against  it  in  this  house.  In  the  first  place  if  the 
change  was  made  the  men  who  want  to  be  repre- 
sentatives would  have  only  half  as  many  chances 
as  they  now  have  to  spend  the  Winter  in  Hart- 
ford. In  the  second  place  there  is  a  small  army 
of  -men  who  get  appointments  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other in  connection  with  the  sessions  of  the  Leg- 
islature. The  doorkeepers,  the  clerks  of  commit- 
tees, the  keepers  of  the  cloak  rooms,  all  the  rest 
of  the  men  who  are  employed  here  in  subordinate 
positions  are  solid  against  the  change.  Those 
who  have  these  places  now  are  opposed  to  it,  be- 
cause they  want  to  keep  these  positions,  and  they 
are  generally  men  who  have  made  themselves 
useful  in  local  politics  and  control  a  certain  num- 
ber of  votes.  In  every  town  there  are  a  good 
many  other  men  who  want  these  places,  and  they 
work  against  the  change  because  it  diminishes 
their  shances.    So  we  find  a  strong  lobby  always 


here  to  fight  any  snch  proposition,  and  a  strong 
force  of  political  workers  in  the  towns  to  defeat 
it  if  it  comes  before  the  people." 

The  editor  had  gained  some  information,  but  it 
did  not  make  him  happy.  Here  was  a  shrewd, 
hard-headed  pubUo  functionary,  who  had  unu- 
sual facilities  for  getting  at  the  true  inwardness 
of  politics,  and  who  seemed  to  sense  the  situation 
of  things  pretty  accurately.  His  account  of  the 
real  causes  which  determine  political  action  was 
not  encouraging.  Yet  we  fear  that  it  was  sub- 
stantially correct.  And  there  are  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  same  condition  of  things  exists 
in  many  other  states  besides  Ckmneeticut.  Pub- 
lic affairs  are  managed  very  largely  not  by  and 
for  the  people,  but  by  and  for  those  who  subeist 
upon  public  plunder.  And  if  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  people  love  to  have  it  so,  it  must  at  least 
be  said  that  the  great  majority  of  them  do  not 
seem  to  care  much  about  it. 


A  BRAVE  SPEECH, 

AwT  one  to  whom  a  spicy  speech  is  good  read- 
ing would  do  well  to  send  to  Mr.  J.  S.  OgUvie,  29 
Bose  street.  New  York,  for  a  pamphlet  contain- 
ing an  address  made  at  a  temperance  meeting 
in  Norwich,  Conn.,  by  the  Rev.  Leonard  Woolsey 
Bacon,  D.  D.  It  is  without  exception  the  most 
trenchant  bit  of  oratory  which  has  ever  fallen 
into  our  hands.  The  paper  which  first  published 
the  speech  characterized  it  as  "an  exceedingly 
bitter  performance."  That  may  be  true,  but  it 
is  a  wholesome  bitter ;  and  it  ought  to  prove  a 
good  tonic  to  the  public  sentiment  of  the  city  of 
Norwich. 

The  occasion  of  the  speech  was  the  issuing  to 
several  disreputable  persons  of  licenses  to  sell 
intoxicating  liquor  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
selectmen  of  Norwich.  Dr.  Bacon  had  himself 
sought  to  lay  before  these  officials  proof  of  the  bad 
character  of  these  applicants  for  license  ;  he  had 
been  promised  a  hearing,  but  was  finally  sur- 
prised by  the  announcement  in  the  papers  that 
the  licenses  had  been  granted. 

Some  of  the  persons  licensed  had  been  repeat- 
edly arrested  and  convicted  for  violation  of  the 
law;  others  were  known  to  be  keeping  houses 
of  the  basest  sort,  and  to  be  themselves  persons 
of  the  most  dissolute  character;  one  of  them  was 
the  proprietor  of  a  notorious  house  of  ill-fame. 
The  giving  to  such  men  of  licenses  to  sell  intoxi- 
cating liquor  the  orator  denounces  as  "  a  crime 
against  God  and  man."  And  the  gravamen  of  it 
was  that  it  was  a  crime  committed  by  public  officers 
whose  duty  it  was  to  have  prevented  it,  and  "  a 
crime,  which,  beginning  in  perfidy  to  public  duty 
and  perjury  of  solemn  oath,  went  forward  through 
breaking  of  plighted  promise,  through  deliberate 
and  conscious  official  falsehood,  through  base 
tergiversation  of  trusted  men,  down  to  its  con- 
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simmiAtlon  In  flnaaking  stealth  befitting  deeds  of 
shame.'*  That  is  the  Yigorons  indietment  by  this 
orator  of  the  selectmen  of  Norwich;  and  the  facts 
and  documents  which  he  produces  seem  to  show 
that  it  is  well  drawn. 

The  fact  that  the  putting  of  this  priTilege  into 
the  hands  of  such  cattle  is  a  horrible  crime 
against  society  is  a  fact  that  was  probably  never 
brought  home  to  the  good  people  of  Norwich  so 
effectlTcly  before.  It  is  a  fact  that  needs  to  be 
impressed  upon  the  officials  of  other  towns,  and 
upon  the  people  too. 

There -are  few  cities  In  which  the  habitual 
▼iolators  of  the  Uoense  laws  are  not  regularly  re- 
licensed.  They  may  not  hare  been  convicted  of 
violating  the  law;  but  everybody  knows  that 
they  have  done  it.  The  authorities  may  not  liave 
proof  strong  enough  to  convict  them,  and  yet 
have  evidence  that  leaves  them  in  no  doubt  what- 
ever as  to  their  guilt.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  Uoensing  of  these  law  breakers  is  nothing  less 
than  a  crime.  The  people  who  sign  the  licenses 
deliberately  provide  for  the  violation  of  the  law 
under  which  they  are  acting. 

One  of  these  selectmen  of  Norwich  justified  his 
bad  deed  by  quoting  a  common  remark  that 
"  liquor-selling  was  a  mean,  low-lived  business, 
and  required  mean  low-lived  men  to  do  it."  But 
he  was  hardly  prepared  to  have  his  logic  carried 
a  step  further  by  the  orator,  who  suggested  that 
It  must  follow  "  that  the  recommending  of  such 
fellows  for  license  must  be  a  mean  low-lived 
transaction,  and  that  it  requires  a  mean  low- 
lived selectman  to  do  that." 

One  of  the  special  aggravations  of  the  case  at 
Norwich  was  the  fact  that  two  of  the  three  select- 
men who  perpetrated  this  crime  were  elected  as 
radical  temperanoe  men  and  prohibitionists. 
This  may  have  been  the  reason  why  they  took 
the  course  they  did.  To  the  class  from  which 
tfaey  were  chosen  Dr.  Bacon  puts  some  sharp 
questions : "  Are  you  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the 
course  things  are  taking  ?  Don't  you  take  satis- 
faction in  witnessing  the  widespread  demoraliza^ 
tion  and  debauchery,  as  likely  to  have  a  healthy 
reaction  in  favor  of  your  pet  law?  Is  that  the 
fact  ?  I  have  been  shocked  to  hear  this  sentiment 
coolly  enunciated  In  this  community  by  Christian 
men  and  Christian  ministers,  that  they  wanted 
to  see  wickedness  and  debauchery  run  wild, 
because  they  think  they  can  carry  the  next  elec- 
tion by  it.  This  is  acted  upon  here,  among  us. 
There  are  people  in  this  town  who  are  calmly, 
in  cold  blood,  willing  to  let  debauchery  and  vice 
ran  riot  for  nine  months  to  come,  and  give 
bodies  to  disease  and  death  and  souls  to  perdition 
in  hopes  that  it  will  have  a  favorable  effect  on 
the  next  election.  This  is  one  of  the  stock  argu- 
ments of  prohibition  given  in  Judge  Pitman's 
book,  that  temperance  men,  as  they  pretend  to 
call  themselves,  are  resolved  to  give  no  aid  nor 


oountenanoe  to  the  enforcement  of  a  license  law. 
And  it  is  my  simple  belief  that  this  notion  lies 
down  somewhere  about  the  roots  of  this  very 
crime." 

This  method  of  doing  evil  that  good  may  come, 
—of  promoting  ''  reform  "  by  abetting  vice  and 
orime,— is  a  method  that  is  not  confined  to  Nor- 
wich; and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  put  the  people  who 
practice  it  on  the  stand  and  ask  them  a  few  lead- 
ing questions,  as  Dr.  Bacon  has  done.  It  may 
suggest  to  their  rather  bedooded  minds  some 
valuable  reflections. 

We  have  not  given  any  of  the  thoroughly  spicy 
passages  of  this  speech  because  they  cannot  be 
understood  out  of  their  connection .  But  it  would 
be  dii&cnlt  to  find  in  any  modem  speech,  keener 
wit,  more  biting  sarcasm,  more  terrific  invective. 
One  is  inclined,  at  first,  to  say  that  there  is  too 
much  heat  in  the  performance;  but  when  one  re- 
flects upon  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  upon  the 
callousness  of  the  public  oonsolence  to  crimes  of 
this  nature,  the  second  thought  justifies  the  orator. 
It  is  a  brave  and  grand  speech;  and  though  it  is 
likely  to  be  thought  by  many  people  in  Norwich 
not  joyous  but  grievous,  it  may  nevertheless  yet 
work  in  them  the  peaceable  fruits  of  rlghteouo- 


CHILD-SONGS. 

Thb  young  gentlemen  in  the  newspapers  who 
tell  us  what  we  must  like  in  art  and  what  we 
must  not,  have  generally  disapproved  of  the 
verses  contributed  by  the  Laureate  of  England  to 
a  boys  and  girls  magafcine  in  America.  If  these 
verses,  say  our  critics,  had  been  sent  in  by  some 
unknown  contributor  they  would  have  been  re- 
jected at  sight.  And  the  intimation  is  that  Mr. 
Tennyson  is  greedy  enough  to  put  off  slop-work 
upon  those  who  will  pay  a  big  price  for  it;  that 
he  has  more  care  for  dollars  than  for  good  art  or 
for  his  own  good  fame. 

We  cannot  think  so  meanly  of  Mr.  Tennyson. 
We  do  not  believe  that  he  would  have  sold  to  the 
American  publishers  any  work  which  he  did  not 
believe  to  be  worthy  of  his  name,  and,  therefore,  to 
be  good  work.  If  these  child-songs  are  not  good 
art,  Mr.  Tennyson  must  be  mistaken  in  his  judg- 
ment of  what  is  good  art.  Perhaps  he  is  wrong, 
and  the  critics  are  right;  but  we  are  not  so  sure 
of  that  as  the  critics  are. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  child- 
songsr-songs  for  the  youngest  children — for  little 
folks  from  two  tu  five  years  old.  Who  does  not 
know  that  the  ears  of  most  of  these  little  folks 
are  delighted  with  the  music  of  melodious  words, 
long  before  they  have  any  clear  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  the  words.  The  rhymes  of 
Mother  Goose  are  nothing  if  not  musical.  It 
matters  not  at  all  what  they  are,  If  they  are  only 
musical.  Nonsense  is  just  as  good  as  sense,  if  it 
chimes  and  jingles  merrily.    The  verses  that  fill. 
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the  nnnery-bookfl  have  been  gathered  by  natural 
selection  from  the  rhymes  that  hare  been  made 
for  children  in  all  the  ages;  the  mnsioal  ones  snr- 
yive,  no  matter  whether  there  is  any  meaning  in 
them  or  not;  no  others  are  soffered  to  live,  how- 
ever great  their  other  merits. 

We  have  seen  a  child  not  two  years  old  sit  and 
listen  by  the  boar  to  such  poems  as  Jean  Inge- 
low's  "  Songs  of  Seven,"  or  "  High  Tide  on  the 
Coast  of  Uncolnsbire,"  or  Longfellow's  "  Birds 
of  Passage,"  or  "  Paul  Revere's  Ride,"  or  *'The 
Skeleton  in  Armor."  The  words  of  the  poema 
made  no  definite  impression  on  his  mind  bat  the 
masic  in  them  captivated  his  ear. 

This,  then,  is  the  secret  of  success  In  writing 
songs  for  children,  and  Mr.  Tennyson's  verses, 
judged  by  this  standard  must  be  pronounced  very 
beautiful.  Anything  more  melodious  than  this 
first  song  in  St,  IfichoUu  entitled  <*The  City 
Child  "  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  literature- 
even  in  the  tuneful  treasures  of  Mother  Qoose 
herself.    Bead  it  once  more: 

Dainty  little  maiden,  whither  wooldyon  wander? 

Whither  from  this  pretty  home,  the  home  where 
mother  dwells? 
"TBI  and  far  away,"  said  the  dainty  little  maiden, 
•*A11  among  the  gardens,  aarioolas,  anemones, 

Boses  and  lilies  and  Canterbury-belU.*' 

Dainty  little  maiden,  whither  would  you  wander? 

Whither  from  this  pretty  bouse,  this  dty  house  of 
ours? 
"  FSr  and  far  away,"  said  the  dainty  little  maiden, 
"All  among  the  meadows  the  clover  and  the  eiematis, 

Daisies  and  kingcups  and  honeysuckle  flowers." 

Now  the  critics  may  say  what  they  please  about 
these  verses,  but  any  one  who  knows  little  chil- 
dren knows  that  that  is  a  perfect  poem  for  a  little 
child.  And  it  will  live.  The  children  will  not 
let  it  die.  It  may  be  remembered  longer  than 
anything  else  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  written. 
And  although  the  wise  and  prudent  of  this  world 
may  think  it  a  small  thing  for  him  to  do,  yet  the 
giving  of  an  innocent  pleasure  to  generation  after 
generation  of  little  children  is  a  work  not  un- 
worthy of  the  Poet  Laureate  of  England. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  critics  themselves 
will  change  their  minds  about  it  and  will  try  to 
go  and  do  likewise.  When  they  do,  they  may 
find  out  that  the  fashioning  of  such  a  perfect 
strain  of  verbal  melody  as  this  little  song  is  not 
such  an  easy  thing  to  do  after  all. 


TWO  LETTERS. 

Wm  have  two  letters  from  Home  Missionaries 
anent  missionary  boxes,  from  each  of  which  we 
wish  to  make  a  brief  extract.  The  first  one 
takes  exoeption  to  our  way  of  patting  the  ease. 
He  thinks  there  is  another  side  to  it»  and  this  is 
his  way  of  patting  it: 

"  The  trno  minister,  oonseerated  to  hit  work. 


learns  to  live  and  labor  for  the  '  work's  sake.' 
Hence  he  learns  to  receive  whatsoever  may  be 
'  commonicated '  to  him,  whether  it  be  called 
charity,  donation,  gift,  reward,  testimonial  or 
wages,  as  the  o£Fering  made  for  the  work's  sske, 
and  for  his  service  in  it.  He  does  not  keep  bis 
eye  upon  the  mere  business  feature, — so  moch 
work,  so  moch  pay.  And  no  loss  of  self-respect, 
humiliation  or  mendicancy  natarally  grows  out 
of  the  way  in  which  the  minister  is  provided  for 
if  he  receives  his  hire  as  it  ought  to  be  received." 

The  other  letter  is  from  the  wife  of  a  home 
missionary: 

"  I  wish,  kind  sir  to  take  yon  by  the  hand  and 
give  you  a  thousand  thanks  for  your  '  Sacrifloe 
of  Old  Clothes.'  We  have  been  missionaries 
twenty-five  years.  We  know  something  of  the 
privation  Incident  to  frontier  life,  and  my  expe- 
rience is  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  grace  and  a 
large  consecration  to  be  willing  to  receive  mis- 
sionary boxes  as  part  pay  for  our  labor,  for  that 
is  just  what  it  amounts  to.  The  society  pays  the 
least  money  it  possibly  can,  with  full  knowledge 
that  the  missionary  cannot  live  on  it,  and  there- 
fore it  has  systematized  the  plan  of  boxes.  I 
have  more  than  once  wept  as  I  have  been  called 
npon  to  fill  out  for  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
the  blanks  they  send.  I  have  also  wept  as  we 
opened  the  boxes  and  found  comforts  for  the 
family  which  our  small  salary  oonld  never  have 
purchased. 

"  I  have  long  been  surprised  that  our  wise  men 
have  not  before  this  seen  that  the  plan  is  degrad- 
ing the  work.  These  frontier  churches  need  oar 
best  and  strongest  men,  bat  there  are  few  who 
will  bear  the  humiliation  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed, and  they  quietly  slip  away  to  self-sapport- 
ing  ehurohes.  ...  We  are  living  in  an  age 
when  ministers  desire  to  pay  for  their  purchases 
like  other  pec^le. 

*'  We  have  raised  nine  children,  seven  now  Hy- 
ing, six  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  eldest,  a  con- 
secrated Cbristian  student,  has  turned  to  another 
profession,  as  he  said  he  never  oould  be  pftid  as 
his  father  had  been.  I  think  our  two  eldest  never 
knew  a  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  able  this 
Winter  for  the  first  time  to  purchase  for  them- 
selves each  a  new  suit  of  clothes We 

haye  decided,  as  we  have  two  less  to  provide  for, 
that  we  will  not  again  receive  a  box.  We  do  not 
think  it  best  for  the  family,  and  we  know  that  it 
is  an  injury  to  our  people." 

The  letter  closes  with  the  saggestion  that  the 
Missionary  boxes  be  tamed  In  the  direetion  of 
the  Freedmen;  that  the  Home  Missionary  Socie- 
ties pay  their  missionaries  a  safBdent  salary  so 
that  the  boxes  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
"  the  cause  of  Home  Missions  as  a  whole  he 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  American  Board." 

These  letters  represent  two  claises  of  good 
Christians.    We  shall^not  ondertake  to  sty  vhioh 
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cUas  is  the  larger,  nor  which  Includes  the  better 
type  of  missionary.  We  make  no  inyidious  com* 
parleons.  But  while  the  argument  of  the  first 
writer  that  snch  gifts  are  not  necessarily  demor- 
ralizing  is  stated  with  much  force,  many  of  onr 
readers  will  sympathize  with  the  view  taken  by 
the  missionary's  wife.  It  is  not  a  mark  of  de- 
prarity  in  a  minister  that  be  hates  gratuities  and 
donations  and  missionary  boxes,  and  the  whole 
detestable  machinery  of  backsheesh  and  dead- 
headism,  and  wishes  to  live  as  independently  as 
the  liod-carrier  lives,  on  his  own  wages.  There 
are  such  men  in  the  frontier  churches,  many  of 
them.  They  ought  to  be  treated  like  men.  They 
ought  to  have  pay  enough  to  live  on,  and  not  to 
have  an  insufficient  wage  eked  out  with  a  dole. 
How  would  your  clerk  or  your  children's  teaoher 


like  to  be  paid  as  these  missionaries  are  paid? 
Is  there  any  reason  why  a  home  missionary  should 
be  treated  with  less  respect  than  a  salesman  or  a 
school-master? 

There  is  no  reason.  Our  friend  the  writer  of 
the  first  letter,  says  tliat  this  method  of  provid- 
ing for  the  support  of  the  home  missionaries  is  a 
necessity.  We  do  not  believe  it.  There  is  money 
enough.  Let  the  churches  that  send  boxes  put 
the  estimated  valu6  of  the  boxes  into  the  treasury 
of  the  Society  in  cash;  let  the  churches  cease  to 
regard  the  home  missionaries  as  mendicants  and 
to  make  mendicants  of  them,  and,  as  our  second 
correspondent  suggests,  let  the  laborers  in  this 
field  be  treated  with  as  much  respect  as  those 
who  go  abroad,  and  that  necessity  would  soon 
disappear. 
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rHE  author  of  "  The  Religions  Feeling  "  has 
given  us  another  book^  of  great  value.  In- 
asmuch as  he  is  the  pastor  of  a  Presby- 
terian church  in  Qnincy,  HI.,  and  a  brother 
of  the  Professor  of  Church  History  in  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary,  of  which  institution 
he  is  a  graduate,  we  have  no  right  to  suspect  Mr. 
Smyth  of  serious  heresy.  Indeed  no  reason  for 
such  suspicion  will  reinain  in  any  candid  mind 
after  the  book  has  been  read;  but  the  attentive 
reader  wHl  be  sure  to  admit  that  the  new  light  in 
which  the  old  faiths  have  been  set,  gives  to  some 
of  them  a  greatly  changed  aspect.  It  is  the  aspect, 
however,  rather  than  the  reality  which  has  been 
changed;  the  book  is  one  of  the  most  genuinely 
conservative  treatises  that  we  have  lately  fallen 
in  with. 

Kr.  Smyth  is  a  diligent  student  of  science  as 
well  as  of  religion,  and  while  he  recognizes  the 
fact  that  much  that  passes  for  science  in  these 
days  is  only  conjecture,  he  sees  that  some  results 
of  scientific  investigation  are  established;  that 
some  things  are  known  that  were  not  known  fifty 
years  ago;  and  he  thinks  it  time  to  ask  "  whether 
what  we  have  learned  and  do  know  confirms,  or 
not,  what  we  have  believed."  That  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  Christianity  will  be  confirmed 
by  the  certainties  of  science  he  does  not  seem  to 
doubt;  but  in  any  case  he  will  hold  fast  to  what 
is  known: 

"  To  sacrifice  one  truth  to  another  truth  is  never 
reasonable.  Skepticism  may  look  about  and  see 
oppositions  and  raise  questions  and  create  doubts; 
but  it  is  the  veir  essence  of  infidelity  to  give  up 
truth;  and  whether  the  truth  sacrificed  be  a  truth 


1  Old  VUths  in  New  Ught.   By  NevmanSmyth. 
New  York:  Charles  Soribner's  Sons. 


of  nature  or  of  the  spirit,  of  soienoe  or  of  religion, 
it  is  always  infidelity  to  give  up  any  truth  to  any 
other  truth.  There  may  be  believing  as  well  as 
atheistic  infidels,  if  the  essence  of  bifidelity  be 
the  giving  up  of  truth,  even  though  as  an  offering 
to  some  other  truth." 

That  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  in  some  form, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  true,  is  the  postulate  of 
this  discussion.  The  author  believes,  of  course, 
in  the  theistio  theory  of  evolution;  the  atheisUo 
theory  he  dismisses  as  a  sheer  assumption— a 
judgment  which  is  confirmed  by  many  of  the  lead- 
ing scientists.  Evolution,  as  he  conceives  it,  is 
"  the  course  or  method  of  creative  wisdom,  intel- 
ligently pursued  from  the  beginning."  "  It  bids 
us  beware  of  regarding  existing  things  as  though 
they  were  struck  into  being  by  successive  blows 
of  creative  power.  It  maintains  tliat,  so  far  as 
things  can  be  observed  and  events  followed,  they 
are  continuous,  and  form  one  order.  It  directs 
us  to  trace  everywhere  processes  of  unfolding 
and  growth.  It  declares  that  the  world  is  the 
fruit  of  ages,  and  not  the  manufacture  of  a  day. 
It  accepts  nothing  as  ready-made,  but  searches 
for  the  modes  of  production  by  which  all  things 
have  come  to  pass."  This  is  "  the  regnant  prin- 
ciple of  modem  thought,"  and  under  the  light  of 
this  he  brings  the  Bible,  Christianity  and  the  hope 
of  immortality. 

The  traces  of  this  process  of  development  he 
finds  first  in  the  historical  growth  of  the  Bible, 
which  possesses  a  moral  unity,  and  the  canon  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  a  law  of 
spiritual  selection.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
national  life  of  Israel,  but  that  national  life  is 
guided  and  hupired  by  God.  The  Bible  is  the 
record  of  the  moral  leadership  of  God,  in  the 
moral  education  ol  the  Hebrew  people.    Imper- 
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lection  and  inoompletenem  both  In  the  ethteAl  and 
in  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  Old  Testament 
Bcriptnres  are  thus  to  be  expected;  the  truths 
given  to  the  people  from  time  to  time  were  truths 
that  they  needed,  and  that  they  could  use;  the 
revelation  was  never  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
people  that  they  conid  not  undentand  it»  but  it 
was  always  far  enough  beyond  them  to  call  them 
onward.  For  this  day  much  of  the  Old  Testa^ 
ment  ethics  is  altogether  inadequate.  ''  There 
are  rules  which  it  would  be  bondage  for  us  to  ob- 
serve. A  man  who  should  undertake  to  regulate 
his  social  life  by  the  laws  of  Moses  would  be  sent 
to  the  penitentiary."  This  was,  however,  the 
kind  of  legislation  that  this  people  needed;  the 
success  of  the  method  proves  the  divine  wis- 
dom of  it.  All  this  field  has  been  traversed  by 
Dr.  Mozley  in  his  "  Ruling  Ideas  in  Early  Ages," 
but  Mr.  Smyth  has  treated  it  with  great  skill 
and  freshness. 

The  theory  of  such  a  moral  progress  in  the 
Scriptures,  involves,  of  course,  some  recasting  of 
the  old  theories  of  inspiration.  But  that  contin- 
gency does  not  fill  our  author  with  dismay.  "  Ue 
who  has  gained  this  broader  view  of  the  Bible 
as  the  development  of  a  course  of  history  itself 
guided  and  inspired  by  Jehovah,  will  not  be  dis- 
concerted by  the  confused  noise  of  the  critics. 
His  faith  in  the  Word  of  God  lies  deeper  than 
any  difficulties  or  flaws  in  the  surface  of  the 
Bible.  He  will  not  be  disturbed  by  seeing  any 
theory  of  its  mechanical  formation  or  school- 
book  infallibility  broken  to  pieces  under  the  re- 
peated blows  of  modem  investigation;  the  water 
of  life  will  flow  from  the  rock  which  the  scholar 
strikes  with  his  rod.  He  can  wait,  without  fear, 
lor  a  candid  and  thorough  study  of  these  sacred 
writings  to  determine,  if  possible,  what  parts  are 
genuine,  and  what  narratives,  if  any  are  unhis- 
torical.  His  belief  in  the  Word  of  God  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  does  not  depend  upon  the 
minor  incidents  of  the  Biblical  stories;  it  would 
not  be  destroyed  or  weakened,  even  though  hu- 
man traditions  could  be  shown  to  have  overgrown 
some  portions  of  the  sacred  history,  as  the  ivy, 
creeping  up  the  walls  of  the  church,  does  not 
loosen  its  ancient  stones." 

After  a  striking  chapter  in  which  the  Bible  is 
shown  to  have  been  the  friend  and  helper  of  scien- 
tific investigation  and  to  have  been  constructed 
with  a  wonderful  fitness  to  subserve  that  high  pur- 
pose, the  writer  comes,  in  two  chapters  on  "  The 
Culmination  in  the  Christ,*'  to  a  discussion  of  the 
place  of  Jesus  in  hbtory,  as  the  perfect  historical 
manifestation  of  the  divine  power.  His  unique-' 
ness  and  his  naturalness  are  the  two  chief 
thoughts  on  which  the  argument  rests;  but  the 
diapters  are  full  of  profound  and  vigorous  rea- 
soning. Here  and  there  a  sentence  lights  up 
large  spaces  of  theological  controversy. 

The  chapters  which  conclude  the  book  treat 


with  much  acute  suggestion  of  the  existence  oC 
an  unseen  universe,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection.  Mr.  Smyth  is  familiar  with  the 
latest  biological  theories,  and  while  he  argnea 
that  the  question  of  future  existence  is  a  question 
lor  the  philosopher  and  not  lor  the  phyaioist,  be 
makes  good  use  ol  the  results  ol  science  in  point- 
ing the  way  toward  some  hjrpothesis  of  the  last 
things  that  may  satisfy  our  reason  while  it  af- 
fords a  footing  to  our  faith. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  extremely  ludd  and 
beautiful.  Apt  quotation,  felidtions  illustratioB, 
nice  discrimination  in  the  use  of  words,  fine 
modulation  of  phrases  and  sentences  make  it  ad- 
mirable as  literature.  Altogether  it  is  a  notable 
production.  We  have  not  heard  the  last  ol  New^ 
man  Smyth. 

To  the  second  generation  of  young  men  the  au- 
thor of  "  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  "  now  makes 
a  noble  appeal  in  his  little  book^  on  "  The  Man- 
liness of  Christ."  The  fathers  of  many  of  the 
boys  who  will  read  this  book  remember  with  grat- 
itude the  impulses  that  they  gained  from  the  story 
of  Tom  Brown,  and  not  less  from  the  stirring  ad- 
dress entitled  *'  Religio  Laid,"  which  forma  the 
initial  paper  in  "  Tracts  for  Priests  and  People." 
The  notion  that  religion  was  not  alone  for  feeble- 
minded folk;  that  a  gentle  piety  was  no  discredit 
to  a  gentieman ;  that  there  was  no  discrepancy  be- 
tween humility  and  honor,  or  faith  and  courage 
—was  distinctly  and  impressively  conveyed  to 
their  minds,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  by  these 
hearty  words  of  Thomas  Hughes. 

This  little  book,  made  up  chiefly  of  papers  con- 
tributed to  "  Good  Words,"  is  another  most  ef- 
fective call  addressed  to  young  men  to  enter  upon 
Christian  service.  Even  in  these  days  of  materi- 
alistic pessimism  Mr.  Hughes  is  not  ashamed  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ;  for  he  believes  with  Paul 
that  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  Hla 
theory  of  the  gospel  may  not  agree  with  the  theo- 
ries held  by  many  Christians;  but  Christianity 
with  bim  is  believing  and  obeying  Jesus  Christ; 
"  and  as  many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule,  peace 
be  unto  them  I"  Their  doctrinal  defects  will  not 
be  sorely  punished. 

In  order  that  young  men  may  be  persuaded  to 
trust  and  follow  Jesus  Christ  as  their  master,  Mc 
Hughes  undertakes  to  show  them  that  he  Is 
worthy  to  be  trusted  snd  followed.  After  an  ad- 
mirable chapter  on  "  The  Tests  of  Manliness*" 
in  wliich  he  shows  that  courage,  self-sacrifios, 
fidelity  to  truth  and  devotion  to  duty  are  its  es- 
sential elements,  he  proceeds  with  a  rapid  but 
careful  survey  of  the  principal  events  of  oor 
Savior's  life,  showing  how  all  these  qualities  la 
their  highest  manifestation  are  exemplified  by 


1  The  Manliness  of  Christ.    By  Thomas  Hughes, 
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him.  Under  this  treatment  the  character  of  our 
liord  takes  on  some  aspects  of  nobility  and  great- 
ness with  which  the  professional  theologians  have 
not  always  inveeted  it.  The  environment  of  his 
life  is  well  depicted,  and  the  oonrage  and  ildelity 
that  was  required  for  snch  testimonies  as  he  ut- 
tered and  such  deeds  as  he  did,  are  forcibly  sug- 
gested. 

We  do  not  find  Mr.  Hughes's  exposition  in  all 
respects  adequate.  There  are  events  in  the  life 
of  our  liord  the  full  meaning  of  which  he  does 
not  seem  to  comprehend.  Especially  does  he  fail 
to  perceive  the  real  nature  of  the  agony  in  the 
garden.  But  the  portraiture  as  a  whole  is  clear 
«nd  worthy,  such  as  could  only  have  come  from 
the  hand  of  a  loving  and  obedient  disciple. 

The  volume  closes  with  an  address  delivered  at 
Cnifton  College  last  October,  and  that  ought  to  be 
read  by  every  College  boy  who  ever  read  "  Tom 
Brown. ' *  It  is  a  most  manly  and  affecting  appeal 
to  all  that  is  best  in  the  hearts  of  young  men. 

Thb  unsophisticated  and  ingenuous  reader  who 
takes  np  *'The  Lost  Truths  of  Christianity/*  i 
will  find  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  straightfor- 
ward, earnest  and  dcTOut  writer,  who  has  very 
dodded  opinions  and  suffers  from  no  lack  of 
Scripture  proofs  of  them.  Snch  a  reader  will 
wonder,  now  and  then,  who  this  writer  can  be; 
will  ask  himself  whether  these  ideas  and  interpre- 
tations are  original,  and  will  sometimes  feel  that 
the  writer  is  getting  into  deep  water;  but  he  can- 
not fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  reasonableness 
of  many  of  the  statements,  and  the  aptness  of 
many  of  the  interpretations  of  Scripture. 

To  the  initiated  the  book  will  present  no  snch 
difficulties.  They  will  see  through  it  before  they 
have  read  the  brief  Intztxluctlon.    "  Oh,"  they 

win  exclaim,  "  that  is  nothing  but ism." 

But  why  should  we  tell  the  unsophisticated  reader 
this  dreadful  name?  >Vhat  does  an  epithet 
prove?   The  real  question  is  not  whether  the 

^iook.  is ism  or  not,  but  whether  it  is  true 

or  not.  And  that-question  can  be  decided  much 
more  judiciously  if  sectarian  names,  which  have 
so  long  been  used  not  as  torches,  but  as  bludgeons, 
are  not  once  referred  to. 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  some  of  the  explana- 
tions of  the  mystery  of  the  Qospel  which  this 
writer  offers.  We  believe  that  these  mysteries 
are  deeper  than  he  thinks,  and  that  the  rationale 
of  some  of  them  had  better  not  be  attempted. 
Bnt  many  things  that  he  says  are  clearly  and 
strong^  said ;  and  this  book  will  not  only  awaken 
thought  in  the  minds  of  honest  readers,  but  it  will 
help  some  even  of  those  who  do  not  follow  all  its 
reasonings,  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  truths 
of  Christianity. 


A  Jt^tmBmo  editioni  of  Mr.  Didier's  life  of  Poe 
has  appeared.  The  story  is  told  by  an  admirer 
of  the  poet;  bnt  it  appears  to  be  a  veracious  nai^ 
rative  and  good  reasons  are  given  for  revising 
many  of  the  harsh  Judgments  which  have  been 
pronounced  upon  this  unfortunate  man.  His  in- 
temperance is  not  disguised,  but  aside  from  this 
Tioe  he  seems  to  have  been  honorable  and  pure  in 
life.  He  inherited  an  excitable  temperament,  and 
his  early  training  was  precisely  calculated  to  de- 
Telop  his  weaknesses.  Pity,  far  more  than  cen- 
sure, is  the  emotion  that  the  story  of  his  life 
awakens.  His  poetical  works  are  hicl uded  in  this 
Tolume,  together  with  his  lectures  on  The  Poetic 
Principle  and  on  The  Philosophy  of  Composition. 

Most  of  the  stories  of  Mr.  Raymond's  collec- 
tion* are  Christmas  Stories,  and  were  written,  we 
guess,  to  read  at  the  Christmas  festival  of  some 
Sunday-school  or  other.  It  must  be  said  that  the 
title  is  a  little  too  felicitous;  the  stories  do  go 
round  rather  more  than  is  desirable;  if  they  went 
right  at  it,  and  skipped  about  it  less  frequently; 
if  there  were  a  little  less  talking  and  a  little  more 
doing,  they  would  be  better  stories.  This  is  not 
denying,  however,  that  they  are  very  good  stories, 
full  of  excellent  sentiments  and  stimulating  sug- 
gestions, all  put  in  a  bright  and  entertaining  way. 
We  are  not  complaining;  we  like  Mr.  Raymond's 
method;  but  it  is  in  him  to  do  better  work  in  this 
line  than  any  that  this  book  holds. 

Mb.  Johx  BotIiS  0'Rbiu*t  has  given  us  in 
some  of  his  spirited  poems  something  of  the  flaror 
of  life  in  Australia,  but  his  "Moondyne''<  af- 
fords him  a  larger  opportunity  for  the  delineation 
of  this  rude  society.  It  is  a  strong  story,  dealing 
with  convict  life  in  part,  showing  some  of  the 
problems  which  prison  reformers  have  to  answer, 
and  exposing  the  wrongs  to  which  prisoners  are 
subjected.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  story,  but  it  is  the 
work  of  a  writer  with  sound  instincts  and  great 
dramatic  power. 

A  BOOK^  on  the  education  of  the  feelings, 
whose  object  is  to  **  bring  the  dispositions,  aspi- 
rations and  passions  into  harmony  with  sound 
intelligence  and  morality,"  and  whose  stand- 
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point  1b  that  of  phrenology,  seems  to  us  a  sort  of 
solecism.  " It  is  not,"  says  this  writer,  "what 
we  know  bnt  what  we  feel  that  usually  regulates 
our  conduct;  and  if  what  we  feel  depends  upon 
the  size  of  the  parts  of  the  brain  with  which  the 
feelings  are  connected,  it  is  useless  to  deceive 
ourselves  by  expecting  from  people  more  than 
their  organization  warrants.  If  the  selfish  feel- 
ings predominate,  it  is  useless  to  expect  other 
than  a  selfish  person  or  a  superior  kind  of  animal; 
the  moral  feelings,  though  weak,  may  restrain 
the  propensities  within  the  limits  of  Uiw;  com- 
mon courtesy  and  politeness  and  a  good  education 
may  enable  an  individual  to  seem  to  the  world 
all  that  the  world  requires;  but  yet  the  character 
at  its  base  is,  and  will  continue,  essentially  self- 
ish. When  the  animal  or  selfish  ani}  the  other 
feelings  are  equally  balanced,  then  education 
and  existing  circumstances  will  determine  which 
shall  predominate."  It  is,  therefore,  only  when 
this  equilibrium  exists  between  the  better  and  the 
worse  elements  of  character  that  education  has 
any  chance,  and  the  number  of  such  cases  must 
be  very  small.  The  attempts  to  "bring  the  dis- 
positions, habits  and  passions  into  harmony  with 
sound  morality  "  by  means  of  education,  when 
our  conduct  is  regulated  by  our  feelings  and  our 
feelings  are  determined  by  the  size  of  those  parts 
of  the  brain  with  which  they  are  connected,  would 
seem  to  be  somewhat  Quixotic.  The  only  ef- 
fectual method  of  educating  the  feelings,  which 
consists  with  this  philosophy,  is  the  application 
to  children's  skulls  of  some  sort  of  orthopedic 
machinery,  by  which  the  bad  bumps  might  be  de- 
pressed and  the  good  ones  elevated. 


If  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mitchell  of  Brooklyn  has 
really  got  the  key^  that  he  Is  talking  about,  we 
wish  that  he  would  lock  the  thing  up  and  throw 
the  key  into  the  East  River.  It  would  be  no  real 
gain  to  the  human  race  if  all  the  secrets  of  spir- 
itism were  discovered  and  exposed — quite  the 
contrary  indeed.  Most  of  these  secrets  are  of 
such  a  character  that  the  less  the  world  knows 
about  them  the  better  for  the  world.  But  the  fact 
is  that  Mr.  Mitcheirs  "  key  "  is  a  poor  tool'.  He 
is  an  "  Orthodox"  Christian  to  whom  "  thought 
is  the  result  of  organization,"  who  insists  that 
"  the  brain  and  senses  evolve  mind,"  and  who 
belabors  spiritism  with  the  cudgels  of  relig- 
ious materialism.    He  has  thus  a  physical  ex- 

1  Key  to  Ohoetism.  Science  and  Art  Unlock  its 
Mysteries.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Mitchell.  KewTork:S. 
B.  Wells  ft  Co. 


planation  for  all  the  spiritualistic  phenomena— 
table  tipping,  mind  reading,  and  all  the  rest.  It 
all  results  from  "physical  impressions  on  the 
brain,"  electric  currents  flowing  from  one  brain  to 
another;  so  that "  the  negative  electric  agency 
of  the  one  receives  the  positive  electric  agency  of 
the  other,"  and  so  on.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  Reverend  Thomas  Mitchell  is  a  very  know- 
ing man;  but  there  are  quite  a  number  of  things 
in  heaveii  and  earth  that  his  philosophy  does  not 
include,  and  as  for  the  subject  which  he  has  here 
undertaken  to  illuminate,  he  has  not  even  soo- 
oeeded  in  making  its  darkness  visible. 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  tell  anybody  who 
knows  how  easily  and  freshly  and  happily  Mr. 
Chancy  writes  that  his  little  booki  of  travel  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands  is  a  pleasant  book  to  read. 
It  brings  you  the  breezes  of  those  delightful  lands, 
aud  the  flavor  of  their  fruits,  and  the  melody  of  the 
sweet  speech  of  their  people.  It  tells  us  about 
the  missionaries  and  their  work,  and  stands  up 
for  them  too,  bravely,— if  its  writer  i»  a  Unita- 
rian. He  does  not  forget  that  he  is  a  Christian. 
"  I  do  not  like  "  he  writes,  "  to  argue  the  cause 
of  foreign  missions  in  a  Christian  community. 
The  necessity  for  such  an  argument  would  reflect 
too  much  upon  its  Christianity."  After  a  vivid 
description  of  the  condition  of  these  people  be- 
fore the  missionaries  visited  them,  and  of  the  re- 
demption that  Christianity  has  wrought  out  for 
them,  he  sums  up  by  saying:  "  If  we  oonld  see 
and  know  what  cruel  rites,  involving  human  sac- 
rifice; what  deadly  worship  perpetuating  igno- 
rance and  hate;  what  tyrannous  inequalities, 
shielded  by  the  death-line  of  a  piteous  tabu; 
what  habitual  warfare  and  shameless  vice;  what 
rooted  wrongs,  persistent  injuries,  established 
lies  and  low  customs  this  rebuking,  renewing* 
reforming  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  has  met  and 
overthrown,  we  should  not  spend  our  strength  in 
needless  criticisms  upon  its  earlier  evidences,  its 
lesser  miracles,  local  adaptations  or  passing  ac- 
companiments ;  but,  convinced  and  converted  by 
its  abiding  purity  and  power  we  should  go  forUi 
to  share  its  blessings  with  all  mankind."  Mr. 
Chaney  pays  a  hearty  tribute  to  the  piety,  the  cnlt- 
ure,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  missionariea  whom 
he  met,  especially  to  the  venerable  Dr.  Coan  in 
whose  pulpit  he  preached— tell  it  not  in  ^e  Con- 
gregational House  I  publish  it  not  In  the  street 
called  Beacon  1 
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A  HOMELY  STORY  OF  A  HOME. 


ERE  he  is  ! "  called  out  one  of  the 

group  at  the  drug-ahop  door.    The 

little  druggist,  Levick,  rushed  out, 

bottle  in  hand,  as  a  stiff,  tall  figure 

passed  the  window. 

*'  Ah,  Judge  I  Good-day,  good-day  I  What 's 
your  hurry  ?  Was  that  your  son  who  came 
in  the  stage  last  night?"  . 

"  Yes,  sir.  Yes."  The  Judge  paused  to  be 
questioned,  a  nervous  smile  twitching  his 
lean  jaws. 

The  men  came  otit  curiously.  "  High  day 
for  the  Judge,"  whispered  Squire  Moore, 
inside  of  the  shop.  The  Judge  was  usually, 
like  themselves,  untidy  in  his  dress;  but 
this  morning  he  wore  his  broadcloth  suit, 
his  high  beaver  hat  was  set  nattily  on  his 
bald  crown,  and  he  handled  his  rattan  as  if 
it  had  been  a  scepter. 

**  Son,  ah  ?  "  said  Levick,  meditatively 
polishing  his  vial.  "  Not  the  artist  ?  No, 
certainly  not.  More  weight  about  this  gen- 
tleman, from  the  glimpse  I — Oldest  son  ? 
From  California,  I  understand?" 

"From  Nevada,  gentlemen."  The  old 
man  looked  slowly  around  as  from  a  lofty 
height,  rolling  the  sonorous  syllables  de* 
lightedly  on  his  tongue.  "My  oldest  son, 
Bromley  YamalL" 

"Why,  bless  my  soul,  /  remember 
BromI"  said  Squire  Moore,  coming  out. 
**  Tow-headed  youngster  at  Peter's  school. 
Why,  certainly!  But  that  was  twenty 
years  ago.  They  tell  me  he 's  done  well  out 
▼est, Judge?  Banker?  Railroading?  Eh?" 

'•Mining,  sir.    The   White   Rose  mine. 


Nevada.  Silver,"  rejoined  the  Judge, 
^here  was  the  tremendous  brevity  in  his 
words  of  cannon  shots. 

"Tut,  tut!  Silver,  ha?  And  he  was  but 
a  slip  of  a  boy  I  But  we  Ve  no  idea  in  this 
village  of  how  the  world  moves,  gentlemen. 
These  .enormous  enterprises !  Well,  I  con- 
gratulate you,  Judge.  The  burgesses  have 
their  annual  supper  to-night  at  the  Alcock 
House  you  know,  and  I  must  see  that  your 
son  is  invited.  Perhaps  he  will  let  us  in  to  a 
secret  or  two  in  stocks,"  winking  knowingly. 
"  That 's  my  joke,  of  course.  I  *11  go  for 
Sheppard  to  call  on — on  the  Colonel— Major 
— ^what  is  his  title?" 

"  Mr.  Yarnall,  plain  Mr.  Yamall.  Brom- 
ley remarked  last  night  that  he  had  carefully 
guarded  against  any  title.  Bad  southern 
habit  •  Your  pretender,'  he  said,  'needs  to 
make  broad  his  phylacteries  and  to  sound  his 
trumpet  before  him,  but  the  name  of  a  man 
of  real  power  wants  no  noisy  tooting  to  an- 
nounce it'  My  son  will  be  pleased  to  see 
you.  Squire.  Good  morning,  gentlemen ;" 
and,  with  a  lofty  bow,  the  Judge  stepped  as 
airily  as  his  rheumatic  legs  would  allow 
down  the  hilly  street.  The  men  looked 
after  the  familiar  figure  with  new  interest. 

**  He  makes  less  of  it  than  I  expected," 
said  Levick.  "  Bob  Strain  heerd  in  Balti- 
more that  this  Brom  Yarnall  was  one  of 
the  big  bonanza  kings." 

There  was  a  chorus  of  inarticulate 
grunts. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Squire,  lighting  his  pipe 
thoughtfully,  "there's  no  denying  it,  the 
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Yarnalis  are  a  brilliant  family.  There's 
never  been  a  family  in  Lymeburgh  that  had 
their  quality  of  brains.  You  never  knew 
where  it  would  burst  out.  There  was  old 
Doctor  Zeb  Yarnall,  he  headed  the  split  in 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  Kentucky.  Then 
there 's  the  Judge — " 

"  Great  lawyer  in  his  day,  I  reckon  ?  " 
said  Levick,  who  was  a  new  comer  in  town. 

^  No  lawyer  at  alL  Never  had  a  business 
of  any  sort  One  or  two  offices.  But  he  's 
been  such  a  politician,  his  intellect 's  been 
such,  that  we  *ve  always  given  him  a  fore- 
most place.  If  you  want  a  president  for  a 
farmers'  club,  or  a  chairman  at  a  caucus  or  a 
hotel  dinner,  Yarnall  's  simply  magnificent. 
It  come  natural  to  call  him  Judge  and  Hon- 
orable. Then  there 's  his  son,  Horace ;  he's 
reckoned  a  big  gun  in  the  artist  line,  I 
hear ;  and  Lilian — there 's  not  as  superior  a 
woman  in  the  county  as  Lilian  Yarnall. 
If  she  'd  write  for  the  press  she  'd  earn  her 
thousands  per  annum,  no  doubt." 

"  Why  don't  she  do  it,  then  ?  "  said  Levick. 
"How's  it  come  that  with  their  genius 
James  supports  them  all?  He  pays  the 
bills  for  the  whole  capoodle  of  them." 

"Ye— es,"  the  Squire  ceded  reluctantly. 
*<  Well,  James  Yarnall 's  a  commonplace  fel- 
low, fit  for  nothing  but  steady  work.  Put 
him  in  a  rut  and  there  he  stays.  But  there 's 
a  kind  of  incapacity  in  the  others  for  earn- 
ing their  living.  It  is  n't  drink,  nor  cards ; 
it  must  be  genius  that  ails  them.  There 's 
something  else  to  be  done  in  the  world, 
after  all,  than  to  make  money.  Some  of  as 
rides  on  donkeys  and  some  of  us  on  winged 
horses.  You  've  heard  of  Pegasus,  no  doubt, 
Sam?" 

"  Yes,  I  've  heard  of  Pegasus,"  said  Lev- 
ick, taking  up  the  pestle  and  grinding  vig- 
orously. '*  I  'm  glad  it  has  canied  one  of 
the  Yarnalis  into  a  silver  mine.  It  hain't 
done  much  for  the  rest,  as  far 's  I  can  see." 

Nobody  replied  to  the  sneer.  Th^  con- 
versation suddenly  turned  upon  French  me- 
rino sheep,  and  the  little  druggist  was  left 
out  of  it  in  a  mai'ked  way,  which  made  him 
feel  that  he  was  but  a  stcanger  and  adven- 
turer among  the  solid  durabilities  of  the 
town  of  Lymeburgh.  The  genius  of  the 
Yarnall  family,  their  eccentricities  and  their 


ill-luck,  was  one  of  the  poftsessions  of  Lyme- 
burgh to  be  talked  over  year  by  year,  and 
bragged  of  just  as  much  as  Pitt's  imported 
ewes  or  the  Magnesia  sprin]g;.  Levick  de- 
served a  snub,  and  he  got  it. 

The  Judge,  meanwhile,  tip-toed  his  way 
restlessly  down  the  street.  He  felt  that  it 
would  lower  the  family  to  discuss  Bromley 
farther  with  the  canaiUe  at  the  drug-shop. 
All  of  the  world  outside  the  family  were, 
measurably,  more  or  less,  canaille.  But  be 
could  not  keep  quiet.  He  was  going  to  Mrs. 
James  to  tell  her  about  Bromley  and  the 
silver  mine.  Mrs.  James  was  an  ordinary 
little  women  and  an  outsider,  but  she  had 
come  within  the  sacred  Yarnall  precinct  by 
marriage  and  was  the  most  untiring  of  list- 
eners'. The  Yarnalis  always  spoke  of  her 
as  '<  a  Virginia  girl  whom  James  had  picked 
up  somewhere." 

When  the  Judge  reached  the  house  where 
*<  the  Jameses  "  lived,  he  paced  slowly  down 
the  boarded  walk  outside,  surveying  it  with 
many  a  sad  ''Tut!  tut  I  "and  melancholy 
wag  of  the  head.  He  did  not  know  what 
Bromley  would  say  when  he  heard  the  his- 
tory of  this  house.  The  old  Judge  quailed 
before  this  son,  from  whom  he  had  not  heard 
for  years,  and  who  suddenly  appeared,  a 
bonanza  king,  as  a  delinquent  school  boy 
might  before  his  master.  Bromley,  being 
BO  successful  a  business  man,  would  no 
doubt  hold  them  all  sharply  to  account  for 
their  financial  doings  in  these  fifteen  years. 
What  would  he  think  of  their  s^ng  the 
homestead  to  James  ? 

Now  the  history  of  the  sale  was  this. 
The  house  was  a  dilapidated  old  cottage 
when  the  family  (with  James'  earnings  as 
river  clerk)  bought  it  for  a  trifle  from 
Spong,  the  saddler,  and  dubbed  it  the  home- 
stead. When  James  was  made  teller  in  the 
bank,  Lilian  showed  to  him  conclusively 
that  his  salary  would  justify  them  in  board- 
ing at  the  Alcock  house.  When  James 
brought  home  his  wife,  however,  Lilian 
was  ready  with  another  plan. 

"You  will  not  wish  to  board  with  us, 
Dorothea?"  she  said.  "I  do  not  approve 
of  this  amalgamation  of  families,  especially 
in  a  race  as  nervous  and  sensitive  as  the 
Yarnalis.    Brides,  you  would  prefer  to  go 
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to  housekeeping,  no  doubt  Virginia  women 
are  such  devotees  to  the  arts  of  the  cuisine  I 
I  always  think  of  them  as  compounding  pie 
crnst  or  gumbo  soup/' 

"  Yes,  I  should  prefer  it  I  never  have 
lived  in  a  hotel,"  said  the  little  Virginian, 
quietly. 

'^  James  tells  me  yon  have  a  trifle  of  money. 
Now  the  best  use  you  can  mnke  of  it  is  to 
buy  the  homestead  from  my  father.  Of 
course,"  her  pale  blue  eyes  swimming  with 
tears,  "  we  could  not  part  with  it  to  any  one 
but  a  YamalL  £vei7  board  in  it  is  hallowed 
by  association.  But  I,  for  one,  should  be 
willing  that  you  and  James  should  build 
your  nest  in  it.  You  would  do  well  to  buy 
it,  Dorothea." 

"  I  ?  "  said  Dorry,  smiling.  «  You  must  talk 
to  James  about  it.  Whatever  money  I  had 
is  in  his  hands,  of  course." 

The  end  wras  that  James  bought  the  place 
at  a  price  which  would  have  paid  for  it  if 
the  boards  had  been  coated  with  silver  in- 
stead of  associations.  But  James  was  not 
likely  to  raise  a  question  of  money  between 
himself  and  his  family ;  never  was  there  a 
fonder  son  and  brother  ;  he  had  besides  his 
full  share  of  pride  in  the  Yarnall  blood  and 
all  pertaining  to  it. 

**  As  for  Mrs.  James,"  Lilian  said,  "  she 
had  neither  wish  nor  opinion  about  it. 
There  seems  to  be  no  subject  upon  which 
Mrs.  James  has  either  wishes  or  opin. 
ions." 

Dorothea  had  not  a  word  to  say  about  the 
rain  pouring  in  at  the  roof,  nor  the  stagnant 
pond  at  the  back  door.  But,  as  years  went 
by,  the  roof  was  mended,  the  pond  was 
drained,  the  vegetables  and  flowers  in  the 
gaTden  became  the  boast  of  Lymeburgh ;  the 
dilapidated,  gray,  cramped  house  was  made 
thoroughly  comfortable. 

But  it  was  cramped.  Little  Kelly  was 
seven  years  old ;  it  was  time  that  she  had  a 
chamber  of  her  own  ;  Tom's  and  Bob's  legs 
and  roaring  voices  shook  the  whole  wooden 
tenement  from  garret  to  roof;  one  room 
would  no  longer  serve  for  parlor,  dining- 
room  and  nursery.  Mrs.  James  produced 
her  savings  of  eight  years  (milk  and  butter 
money  and  the  like),  and  asked  James  to 
build  an  addition  of  two  rooms  and  a  snug 


pantry  and  kitchen  for  old  Tamsie,  who  had 
followed  her  from  Virginia. 

The  addition  was  finished  just  a  week  ago ; 
the  last  workman,  with  his  splatched  trow- 
sers  and  pot  of  paint,  had  gone  out  of  the 
gate ;  the  last  chip  had  been  picked  up  from 
the  grass.  Mrs.  James  and  Tamsie,  with 
Nelly  and  the  boys  skirmishing  between,  had 
put  down  the  carpets  and  arranged  the  fur- 
niture; and  when  each  room  was  finished 
Mrs.  Dorry  and  the  children  took  hands  and 
sang  and  danced  wildly  round  to  bring  good 
luck  into  it  To  tell  the  truth,  this  was 
their  qpcupation  when  the  Judge  came  up ; 
he  could  hear  their  screams  of  laughter  in- 
side. 

'*  It 's  a  very  nice  house,"  he  said,  scan- 
ning it  critically  through  his  eyeglasses,  *'  a 
very  valuable  property.  I  am  afraid  Brom- 
ley will  strongly  disapprove  of  our  parting 
with  it."  At  that  moment  he  caught  sight 
of  Bromley  and  Lilian  coming  across  the 
meadows  towards  the  house,  and  waited  for 
them. 

It  was  the  little  parlor  which  the  children 
and  their  mother  were  dedicating  by  a  dance 
to  all  kinds  of  fun  in  future. 

"That  will  do,  Tom,"  cried  Mrs,  Dorry, 
red  and  breathless;  while  Tamsie  in  her 
purple  gown  and  yellow  turban,  lean  and 
prim  as  a  Quaker,  watched  them  witli  all  the 
dignity  which  her  mistress  lacked.  "Pull 
papa's  chair  closer  to  the  comer,  Bob,  so 
that  he  can  reach  his  meerschaum  on  the 
bracket  The  curtains  suit  the  dark  paper 
exactly,  aunty." 

"  Dey  do.  Miss  Dorry.  Dey  'm  mighty 
rich.  I  mind  de  fust  day  I  see  yo  aunt. 
Miss  Loo,  a  wearin'  dat  brocade.  Tears  as 
ef  " — peering  carefully  around — "  deh  was 
a  look  in  dis  room  like  de  ole  pahloh  at 
home." 

"  Oh,  you  see  it?  I  wanted  that  1 "  cried 
Mrs.  Dorry,  clapping  her  hands.  "  I  tried 
for  that  I  I  thought  it  would  please  you, 
Tamsie.  And  you  will  be  so  comfortable 
at  last  in  that  kitchen — so  nice  and  big." 

"Comf'ble  enough.  Deal  o'  scrubbin'," 
grunted  Tamsie,  going  out 

"  It 's  all  wasted,  Mamma,"  said  Tom. 

"No,  it's  not  wasted.  That's  her  way. 
I  do  want  her  to  be  comfortable  for  the  rest 
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of  her  life,  and  to  have  fiomething  of  the 
old  place  to  look  at.  Pat  another  log  on 
the  hearth.  We  must  have  a  fire  this  even- 
ing to  kill  the  frost  when  Papa  comes  home. 
How  the  old  fire-bush  shines  in  the  sunt 
Oh,  it's  all  so  jolly  and  snugly—catching 
Nelly  about  the  waist  and  hugging  her. 

Mi's.  James  was  known  as  one  of  the  qui- 
etest women  in  Lymeburgh;  but  with  her 
husband  and  children  she  was  an  incessant 
chatterbox. 

She  ran  up  from  the  parlor  to  Nelly's  lit- 
tle chamber.  Her  conscience  gave  a  wrench 
as  she  looked  around.  '*  It  was  extravagant, 
as  Lilian  said,"  she  thought,  as  she  surveyed 
the  rose-tinted  paper,  the  gray  carpet,  the 
tiny  bed  with  its  pale  pink  and  blue  knots 
of  ribbon  looping  the  white  curtains.  "  Bat 
it's  the  first  time  I've  been  extravagant 
since  I  was  married.  It  just  looks  like 
Nelly.  It  will  be  so  pleasant  for  her  to  re- 
member as  long  as  she  lives."  She  went 
pattering  about  thinking  how  her  baby 
would  grow  up  in  this  little  nest.  Here 
should  be  her  writing-desk  when  she  was 
old  enough  to  write  letters,  and  here  her 
easy  chair  by  the  window  to  sit  and  look 
out  on  the  hills,  and  dream  as  all  girls  like 
to  do.  "  Of  a  lover  some  day  perhaps,"  and 
Mrs.  Dorry  blushed,  and  laughed  at  the  idea. 

Down  the  path  across  the  meadows,  in  the 
meanwhile,  came  Lilian  and  the  new  brother. 
For  after  eighteen  years  of  absence  Bromley 
was  a  much  more  perplexing  and  unmanage- 
able novelty  than  a  stranger  would  be. 
Miss  Yarnall,  who  was  a  connoisseur  in  hu- 
man nature,  walked  beside  him,  agitated  by 
an  emotion  which  she  described  that  night 
in  her  diary  as  "  a  fearful  joy."  Tlie  Yamall 
intellect  had  bourgeoned  into  this  new,  won- 
derful growth  of  financiering.  But  had  it 
taken  any  mercenary  taint  ?  The  Yamalls 
for  generations  had  looked  down  upon  money 
from  a  lofty,  heroic  height. 

Mr.  Bromley  Yamall  was  a  specimen  of 
humanity  unknown  in  Lymeburgh.  He  was 
middle-aged,  portly,  bald,  genial.  His  round 
apple-face  beamed  with  good-humor.  His 
thick  lips,  and  flabby,  drooping  eye-lids 
hinted  that  he  had  been  fed  on  terrapins  and 
oily  salads ;  there  was  none  of  the  vitality  or 
shrewdness  in  his  countenance;  which  might 


be  looked  for  in  a  man  who  had  oonjared 
millions  out  of  nothing ;  his  pale  blue  eye 
had  no  meaning  whatever  except  when  it 
occasionally  kindled  with  a  small  joke. 
There  was  a  scrupuloos  simplicity  and  lack 
of  pretense  about  him  which  delighted  the 
Lymeburghers.  His  plain  morning  suit, 
though  built  by  the  best  of  Paris  tailors,  did 
not  shame  their  baggy  coats  and  kneed  trow- 
sers.  Even  Joe,  the  clerk  at  the  store  and 
post-office,  wore  a  diamond  as  big  as  your 
thamb-nail  in  his  pink  dicky ;  but  this  mil- 
lionaire fastened  his  shirt  with  plain  pearl 
buttons.  His  talk,  in  spite  of  his  sister's 
efforts  to  lead  it  to  higher  levels,  was  only  a 
crackle  of  small  jokes  and  anecdote. 

"  I  know  very  little  about  political  slang," 
she  said  at  last,  interrupting  him.  **  I  re- 
gard American  politics  as  a  coarse,  totally 
unfeminine  subject.  I  hold  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned beliefs  that  kept  women  apart  and 
separate  from  the  world." 

"I  remember.  Purity  used  to  be  your 
speciality.  Delicacy,"  slowly  taming  his 
meaningless  eyes  on  her. "  You  were  an  ethe- 
rial  sort  of  young  woman  at  sixteen.  Limpid 
eyes.  Wore  white.  Lily !  the  name  suited 
you  very  well." 

"  I  am  called  Lily  yet,"  a  faint  smile  on 
her  thin  lips.  She  held  her  dove-colored 
dress  daintily  out  of  the  dust,  and  adjusted 
the  eye-glasses  on  her  delicate  nose,  across 
the  bridge  of  which  they  had  worn  a  red  gut- 
ter.   '<  That  is  the  old  homestead,  brother." 

"  Homestead,  hey  ?  It  belonged  to  Spong, 
the  saddler,  when  I  cut  these  diggings.  Nice 
bit  of  property.  Why  don't  you  live  there  ? 
That  Alcock  House  is  disgusting.  Dear,  too. 
By  George  I  they  're  charging  me  as  much  for 
their  infernal  fried  pork  and  rancid  butter 
as  I  'd  pay  at  the  best  hotel  in  Paris.  But, 
poor  devils !  " — waving  his  fat,  white  hands 
good  naturedly — "  they  must  live." 

"  I  have  often  thought  that  we  were  being 
cheated,"  said  Lily  feebly.  "  The  Yamalls 
have  such  a  total  incapacity  for  battling 
with  the  world  I  The  homestead  is  occupied 
by  James  now.  But  of  course  it  belongs  to 
the  family.  There  is  no  question  of  meum 
or  tuum  among  us,  thank  heaven." 

Bromley  turned  his  lack  luster  eyes 
thoughtfully  on  her  again,  silent  for  a  mo- 
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ment.  "  So  Jem  has  married  ?  Who  was 
she?" 

'*  As  near  to  nobody  as  a  woman  can  be. 
Good  cook,  good  chambermaid.  Perfectly 
colorless  as  to  character.  Her  name  was 
Spalding.    There  is  no  more  to  say." 

•^  She  had  somethiDg,  ah  ?  " 

"Money,  do  you  mean?  I  believe  so,  a 
trifle.  I  really  think  so  little  of  such  pat- 
ters.   WeYamallB ". 

"  Yes.  What  did  Jem  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  paid  Papa  for  the  homestead 
with  some  of  it ;  and  Papa  bought  half  of 
the  stock  in  the  ^tna  mill,  and  went  into  it 
88  manager " 

"  The  Judge  as  manager  1 "  with  a  harsh 
bark  of  a  laugh,  which  somehow  came  oddly 
out  of  the  mass  of  soft  amiability. 

"Yes.  Very  absurd  wasn't  it?  At  all 
eyents  it  is  all  that  poor  Papa  received  in 
exchange  for  the  homestead.  You  can  see 
for  yourself,  Bromley,  what  a  noble  property 
that  is." 

"  Why  1  The  Judge  and  I  had  a  talk  on 
business  this  morning  and  he  told  me  that 
he  and  you  were  supported  by  the  dividends 
which  he  drew  from  some  stock  in  this  new 
raihxjad." 

"  I— I  believe  that  is  correct  But  I  am 
80  indifferent  to  business  matters  that  I  re- 
ally don't  know." 

"And  this  stock  was  bought  with  the 
money  which  James  got  with  his  wife  ?  " 

"  Grood  gracious,  Bromley  1 "  cried  Lily 
with  a  thin  laugh.  "  You  did  not  suppose 
foe  had  any  money  ?  Papa  never  could  make 
the  iEtna  mill  pay  anything  worth  speak- 
ing of,  and,  wedded  as  James  is  to  his  new 
ties,  he  could  hardly  after  taking  the  house 
from  us  see  his  father  and  sister  die  of  want. 
There  has  never  been  any  question  of  money 
among  the  Yamalls,  thank  God  I  If  I  had  it 
and  my  family  needed  it,  I  should  pour  it 

out  to  them  as  freely  as  water as  water  I" 

shaking  both  hands  before  her.  *'  And  that 
is  the  spirit  of  all  that  bear  the  name." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Bromley  coolly,  pick- 
ing his  broad  white  teeth  with  a  bit  of  peach 
twig.  <<  But  while  the  Yamalls  took  posses- 
sion of  his  wife's  money,  what  did  James 
live  on?" 

"His  wife's  money  1  She  hafl  his  salary. 


Since  she  has  come  into  the  family  all  that 
he  earns  has  been  turned  over  to  his  own 
family.  Not  a  penny  comes  to  us.  That 
is  a  small  matter.  We  don't  complain ;  but 
all  of  his  interest,  his  sympathy,  are  given 
to  this  stranger.  I  have  no  longer  a  brother 
in  James  I " — staring  before  her  with  eyes  so 
pale  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  tears  which  be- 
gan to  flow  must  be  diluted  water.  "  The 
pittance  allowed  to  us  to  keep  us  from  the 
almshouse  is  but  poor  dole  indeed  compared 
with  all  that  we  have  lost  in  this  marriage." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  Mr.  YarnalL 
Lily  hul  stopped  in  her  agitation  under  a 
tree  at  the  comer  of  the  orchard.  The  Oc- 
tober sun  shone  brightly;  the  wind  waa 
cold ;  the  grass  was  wet  and  blackened ;  the 
branches  were  almost  leafless  overhead,  but 
a  few  red  apples  still  clung  to  them.  While 
she  was  struggling  to  repress  her  emotion, 
her  brother  calmly  waited,  looking  atten- 
tively around. 

"  Good  fruit,  this.  All  these  trees  have 
been  grafted,  I  see.  Old  house  looks  snug, 
too.  Hennery,  ducks,  bees.  I  say,  Lil,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  you  might  better  your  con- 
dition very  easily  all  round  by  living  to- 
gether. Why  should  you  and  father  not 
come  back  to  the  homestead  as  you  call  it? 
Plenty  big  enough.  Save  that  much  board. 
Then  this  railroad  stock  could  be  invested 
in  something  that  would  pay  a  decent  per^ 
centage.  I  could  give  you  a  hint  about  that, 
perhaps.  A  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
per  cent,  is  a  small  matter  out  with  us." 

"  It  only  brings  five  now,"  breathed  Lily, 
with  a  final  sigh.  She  pressed  her  white 
fingers  on  her  eyes  for  a  moment  and  then 
replaced  her  rimless  glasses,  as  one  who 
shuts  her  sorrow  out  of«ightatid  goes  forth 
to  the  battle  of  life  again.  "  Yes/'  she  said 
pensively,  looking  down  at  the  new  part  of 
the  house, "  there  would  be  plenty  of  room  for 
us  there  now.  Dorothea's  ways  are  not  our 
ways,  it  is  true.  But  she  is  a  good  cook,  to 
do  her  justice*  And  the  fare  at  the  Alcock 
House  is  certainly  very  gross.  There  is 
James  now,  going  in  at  the  side-door.  Come, 
let  us  go  down ;  and  we  had  better  perhaps 
stay  to  dinner." 

"  Un<loubted]y,  we  '11  stay  to  dinner.  I  '11 
put  up  altogether  with  Jem  while  I  'm  here, 
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if  his  wife  can  cook.  No  more  Alcock  pork 
for  me." 

James,  a  tall,  consumptive  looking  young 
fellow,  caught  sight  of  them  just  as  he  en- 
tered the  house. 

"Dorryf  Dorryl"  he  shouted  excitedly, 
•*  Here  come  Father,  and  Lily  and  Bromley. 
Where  are  the  children  ?  It 's  Bromley  that  *8 
coming,  do  you  understand  ?  Dear  old  fel- 
low! So  thoughtful  of  him  to  come  right 
down  without  waiting  for  me !  I  told  him 
last  night  I  *d  bring  him  over.  Run,  meet 
your  dear  Aunt  Lily,  boys !  Come  to  the 
porch,  Dorry,  and  let  old  Brom  see  you.  Just 
look  at  him !  There 's  a  man  for  yon  I  Did 
you  ever  see  a  more  noble,  benignant  head?  '* 

Dorothea  did  not  wait  upon  the  porch. 
She  was  standing  by  the  gate,  holding  it 
open  for  the  Judge,  when  he  reached  it. 
The  old  man,  who  had  been  touched  by  palsy 
a  year  ago,  was  tired  with  his  long  walk  ; 
she  took  his  hand  and  rested  it  on  her 
shoulder  as  they  went  in.  Lily,  nodding  to 
her,  hurried  upstairs  to  bathe  her  swollen 
•yes.  Having  been  so  long  at  home  in  the 
house  she  always  felt  that  she  was  really 
more  its  mistress  than  this  new  comer. 
James  clung  to  Bromley's  arm,  his  thin 
face  flushed  and  eyes  sparkling. 

**  Just  to  think  that  yesterday  I  did  not 
know  you  were  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  here  you  are  under  our  roof !  Dorry, 
where  are  you.?  My  wife,  Brom.  Shaking 
hands  ?  Bah,  give  your  new  brother  a  kiss, 
child." 

But  Dorry  and  Bromley,  who  were  look- 
ing attentively  at  each  other  over  their 
clasped  hands,  smiled  and  separated  with- 
out a  kiss. 

Presently  Mrs.  James  went  out  to  look 
after  the  dinner.  The  mere  sight  of  Miss 
Yarnall  invariably  threw  Tamsie  into  a  sul- 
len ra^e,  out  of  which  came  neither  roast  nor 
boiled  fit  to  be  eaten.  James  followed  her 
anxiously. 

^  That 's  right,  dear.  Have  some  of  your 
nice  little  dishes.  Brom  used  to  be  a  bit 
of  an  epicure.  And  don't  forget  Father's 
pudding.  And  oh,  Dorry" —  calling  her 
back — **  will  you  lay  the  table  yourself  ?  No- 
body makes  it  look  as  pretty  as  you  do,  and 
Lilian  is  so  very  particular." 


Dorry  nodded  and  laughed.  James  har- 
ried back,  tripping  over  the  rugs  and  tear- 
ing his  coat-tail  on  the  door-knob  before  he 
reached  a  seat.  He  worshiped  his  family, 
but  he  was  as  anxious  and  awkward  when 
with  them  as  a  low  caste  Hindoo  before  his 
stony  gods.  He  could  not  get  his  breath 
freely,  his  opinions  and  his  veiy  voice  seemed 
strange  and  insignificant  to  himself  when 
Lilian  was  listening.  He  thought  they 
would  sorely  have  said  something  about  his 
wife  or  children  to  Bromley.  But  Lilian 
was  talking  of  a  new  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
and  the  Judge,  who  had  an  accurate  memory 
and  good,  keen  taste,  disputed  some  of  its 
readings.  Evidently  Dorr^  was  in  their 
thoughts  no  more  than  Tamsie  or  the  cow. 
James  was  hurt,  at  first  But  in  a  moment 
or  two  he  cheerfully  recognized  the  old  fact  ' 
of  their  vast  superiority.  What  did  he  or 
Dorothea  know  of  the  latent  spiritual  signif- 
icance of  the  witches  in  Macbeth'i  He  was 
not  at  all  sure  that  Dorry  had  ever  read 
Macbeth.  He  was  much  younger  than  Lil- 
ian, and  since  he  was  in  petticoats  she  had 
been  his  ideal  of  the  highest  development 
in  woman.  Indeed,  when  he  married,  he 
had  a  sense  of  exceeding  relief  at  tumbling 
down  to  ordinary  ground.  How  slight  and 
elegant  Lilian's  figure  was  I  How  purely 
cut  the  still  beautiful  face  1  She  always  re- 
minded him  of  some  delicate,  high  soai-ing 
bird.  StiU,  he  could  not  help  wishing 
that  she  would  take  more  notice  of  his  good, 
homely  Dorry,    He  sat  down  by  his  brother. 

**  Well,  I  *ve  married  a  wife  since  you  were 
here  Brom,"  he  whispered  confidentially, 
with  an  awkward  laugh. 

•«  So  I  see." 

"1  know  you  will  love  Dorry.  Ton 
always  were  a  warm-hearted  fellow.  She  'a 
not  like  the  Yarnalls,  it 's  true,  but  neither 
am  I,  for  that  matter.  She  has  not  Lilian's 
intellects" 

''No,  she  has  not  Lilian's  intellect,"  said 
Bromley,  with  his  sudden,  barking  laugh. 
'*  I.iOok  here,  Jem,  never  mind  about  your 
wife  now.  Let's  get  to  business.  I  have 
only  a  day  or  two  to  stay  in  Lymeburgh, 
and  I  came  here  to  give  you  all  a  lift.  I 
hold  any  man  a  fool  that  loads  himself  with 
a  wife  and  children.    But  you  've  done  it, 
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and  I  want  to  help  you  to  carry  them." 
He  got  up,  turned  his  broad  back  to  the  fire 
and  beamed,  round,  fat  and  benignant,  on 
all  mankind.  *'  There's  your  wife  and  there 
are  your  babies.  Poor  little  devils — they 
must  live,"  shaking  his  white  fingers  with 
the  air  of  one  who  scatters  plenty  and 
benedictions. 

James  laid  his  hand  on  his  brother's  arm* 
**  lliank  you  Brom,"  he  said  hoarsely. 

**  Oh,  I  've  done  nothing  for  you  as  yet, 
boy,"  said  Bromley,  in  a  loud  voice.  "  But 
the  truth  is,  it 's  well  enough  for  you  good 
people  to  drone  along  here  with  your  vil- 
lage banks  and  your  witches  in  Maebeth, 
But  if  a  real  man  of  the  world  did  not  look 
after  your  interests  you  'd  starve." 

"Not  quite,"  said  James,  smiling. 
"  Though,"  with  a  glance  at  his  shabby  coat, 
**  it 's  hard  enough." 

"  It 's  miserable  t "  said  the  Judge  eagerly. 
'*  Lymeburgh  must  seem  utterly  squalid  to 
you,  my  son,  after  the  magnificence  of  Cali- 
fornia. Now  what  would  you  advise  us  to 
do?" 

''This."  Bromley's  ponderous  slowness 
bad  its  weight.  Midas  himself  might  have 
talked  with  such  a  thick,  leisurely  drawL 
'*  You  have  some  little  money,  I  hear,  sir,  in 
the  MtatL  mill,  dry  rotting.    Get  it  out." 

''Well?  weU?"  said  the  Judge  breath- 
lessly. 

"  And  yon,  Jem,  have  some  shares  in  this 
wretched  county  railroad.    Sell  them." 

"  That  can  be  done  in  an  hour,"  said  Lil- 
ian, with  a  judicial  tap  of  her  fan.  "  The 
shares  are  selling  at  a  premium  and  plenty 
of  buyers." 

"  I  will  invest  the  proceeds  for  you,"  said 
Bromley.  "  I  will  do  as  well  with  your  cap- 
ital—well, as  I  have  done  with  my  own," 
with  a  quiet  smile. 

"  Shares  in  the  White  Rose  mine,  my 
son?"  The  Judge  leaned  forward,  breath- 
ing hard,  the  veins  purple  on  his  bald  fore- 
head, his  thin  nostrils  inflated.  Glittering, 
silvery  visions  suddenly  filled  the  air.  Was 
he,  too,  in  his  old  age  to  become  one  of  the 
great  money-kings  of  the  United  States? 

"  Possibly,"  Bromley  replied,  after  a  pause 
of  careful  thought.  "  Though  there  is  a 
company  being  formed — I  mighty  perhaps, 


through  my  influence,  get  you  in  on  the 
ground  floor.    That  will  pay  enormously." 

"  I  think,"  said  the  Judge,  eying  them  all 
with  profound  astuteness,"  /  should  prefer 
the  White  Rose  stock." 

•*You  had  better  leave  it  to  Bromley's 
judgment,  papa,"  interrupted  Lilian,  with  a 
dry  little  laugh.  "You  have  not  been  the 
most  successful  of  business  men." 

James  bad  walked  uneasily  to  the  door, 
opened  and  shut  it  again.  "  I  wish  Dorry 
would  come  in,"  he  said  hesitating.  "I 
have  no  doubt  that  Dorry  would  be  willing 
— such  a  splendid  chance.    But — " 

"  I  really  do  not  see  what  Mrs.  James  has 
to  do  with  the  matter,"  said  Lilian  coldly. 
"  This  is  an  opportunity  which  occurs  but 
once  in  a  life-time.  If  Bromley  chooses  to 
enrich  his  family,  why  should  Dorothea  in- 
terfere?" 

"  She  never  does  interfere,"  said  the  Judge 
politely.  "  I  know  no  woman  more  invaria- 
bly amiable  and  acquiescent  than  James' 
wife." 

"That  is  true.  Father.  But— "  said  James, 
pulling  irresolutely  at  his  sandy  whiskers. 
He  could  not  bring  himself  to  drag  out  before 
them  the  coarse  fact  that  the  money,  after 
all,  really  was  Dorothea's.  Liliau  shrank 
from  coarse,  mercenary  facts.  "  The  truth 
is,  Brom,"  seizing  on  another  idea  for  relief, 
"Lily  and  Father  probably  don't  know  it, 
but  this  raihroad  stock  is  all  there  is  to  de- 
pend upon.  My  salary  is  so  miserably  small. 
You  've  no  idea,  Bromley.  Why  I  've  worn 
this  coat  seven  years.  Dorry  has  turned  it 
twice.  If  that  stock  is  sold  I  really  should 
not  know  where  to  turn  for  money  to  pay 
next  week's  bill  for  board  at  the  Alcock 
House." 

"  Poor  Jemmy  I  He  always  was  conquered 
by  the  merest  trifles  ! "  said  Lily,  turning 
to  Bromley  and  smiling  compassionately. 
"  He  is  quite  capable  of  thrusting  away  a 
vast  fortune  just  within  his  grasp,  in  order  to 
pay  a  bill  of  a  few  dollars  at  the  Alcock 
House !  Your  difficulty  is  alraady  settled  for 
you,  James,"  patting  him  as  she  would  a 
very  small  boy,  on  the  arm.  "  Papa  and  I 
are  coming  here  to  stay,  at  least  until  the 
golden  shower  begins  to  fall.  Ah  I  there  is 
dinner !    Mrs.  James,  Bromley,  is  the  most 
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punctual  of  mortals  with  her  meals.  She 
is  one  of  those  people  who,  no  matter  what 
the  emergency  may  be  which  the  hour  brings, 
whether  a  passion  of  grief,  or  high  thought, 
or  love  or  death,  is  always  ready  on  the 
stroke  of  the  clock  with  her  pie  and  potatoes." 
*•  I  'm  deuced  glad  of  it,"  said  Bromley. 
It  was  a  simple,  well  cooked  dinner,  dain- 
tily served,  and  Bromley  ate  it  critically,  as 
an  epicure  should.  He  gave  a  good  deal  of 
furtive  observation  to  the  plump,  blue-eyed 
little  woman  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  ta- 
ble, a  bunch  of  crimson  spice-pinks  in  the 
waistband  of  her  white  wrapper.  She  was 
an  attentive  hostess,  but  she  only  joined  in 
the  conversation  once.  The  new  plans  were 
not  broached  at  dinner,  but  thera  was  much 
vague,  ejffulgent  talk  of  gold  mines  and  of 
millions  made  in  a  day,  to  which  the  boys 
listened  awe-struck. 

**  I  brought  a  gold  brick  or  two  on  with 
'  me,  as  specimens,"  said  Bromley  carelessly. 
"  They  are  in  my  trunk  in  New  York." 

<*  A  gold  brick ! "  said  Bob.  Bob  had  the 
thin  Yamall  visage.  It  grew  red  and  in- 
tent. 

'<  Take  this  boneout  to  Don,  Bobert,"  said 
hb  mother,  speaking  for  the  first  time.  '*  He 
is  waiting  at  the  door.  The  boys  have  a 
Scotch  colly,"  turning  to  Bromley,  "pure 
blood,  quite  genuine.  We  are  very  proud 
of  Don.  They  have  some  poultry,  too,  to 
show  you  after  dinner — some  Poland  hens, 
in  good  condition." 

Lilian  stared  contemptuously  at  her  sis- 
ter-in-law. It  was  impossible  to  struggle  up 
from  the  dead  level  of  collies  and  hens  to  the 
dazzling  heights  again.  Mrs.  James  tran- 
quilly served  the  pudding.  Tamsie  waited 
with  a  grim  dignity,  quite  aware  of  the  ner- 
vous shiver  which  Lilian  gave  whenever  she 
passed  behind  her  chair.  Lilian  had  a  phys- 
ical antipathy  to  a  negro ;  she  was  sufFering, 
too,  from  a  nervous  attack  to  which  any  ex- 
citement subjected  her.  It  occurred  to  her 
that  a  few  plain  words  with  Mrs.  James 
would  help  to  relieve  her. 

**  This  good  woman,"  she  thought,  "if  we 
are  to  live  together,  must  be  taught  to  know 
her  place.  Nothing  disturbs  my  spiritual 
magnetism  like  the  intrusion  of  a  thoroughly 
commonplace  character." 


When  dinner  was  over,  Nelly  beckoned 
to  her  father.  *<  Mamma  wants  to  show  you 
my  room.  She  has  finished  it.  I  am  to 
sleep  there  to-night" 

James  ran  noisily  with  her  up  the  stairs. 
Her  mother  was  waiting  at  the  top.  She 
was  more  eager  and  happy  even  than  Nell, 
her  cheeks  were  redder  than  the  spioe  pinks 
on  her  breast. 

<*  Shut  your  eyes,  Papa.  Now,  Nell,  open 
the  door  1  What  do  you  think  of  that,  James  ? 
Does  n't  it  just  look  like  the  child  ?  " 

She  went  about  arranging  the  little  bed, 
draping  the  curtains  with  fond,  lingering 
touches.  "  She  is  going  to  sleep  here  to-night. 
Tou  '11  not  be  lonesome  here  all  by  yourself. 
Dotty?" 

Lilian  had  followed  them,  and  now  seated 
herself  in  the  arm-chair  by  the  window.  She 
was  a  very  dainty,  picturesque  figure  in  her 
dove-colored  dress,  her  soft  puffs  of  hair  shin- 
ing in  the  sun. 

*'  You  intended  this  chamber  for  your  lit- 
tle girl,  Mrs.  James  ?  "  she  said  in  her  gen- 
tle, well  regulated  voice.  "  It  can  h  ardly  be  ar- 
ranged in  that  way,  now,  I  presume.  When 
Papa  and  I  come,  I  do  not  know  what  room 
I  could  take  but  this.  I  should  be  delighted 
to  have  Ellen  occupy  it  with  me,  if  it  were 
not  for  my  foolish  nervousness.  But  I  can- 
not bear  anything  alive,  a  child  or  a  cat  or 
even  a  bird  in  the  room  where  I  sleep.  It 
is  one  of  those  unfortunate,  unconquerable, 
Yamall  idiosyncrasies ! "  smiling. 

*'What  does  she  mean,  mamma?"  cried 
Nelly.    "  Am  I  not  to  have  my  own  room  ?  ** 

Mrs.  James  put  her  hand  on  the  child's 
shoulder.  It  trembled  a  little.  <*Hush, 
Nelly,"  she  said.  "I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand, James?" 

*^  No,  no,"  said  James  hastily.  '*  It  was 
Bromley's  plan.    Father  and  Lilian  have 

consented "  growing  ii^coherent  in   his 

anxiety.  "They  are  to  make  their  home 
with  us  now.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  willing, 
Dorothea." 

Lilian  flashed  at  her  one  brief,  intolerant 
glance.  Miss  Yamall  always  felt  herself  in 
birth,  in  beauty  and  in  mind  to  be  a  Brah- 
min of  the  Brahmins.  At  this  supreme 
crisis  of  her  fate  it  was  really  too  abeurd 
that   this  snub-nosed,  commonplace  little 
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creaturiB  should  be  led  to  think  she  had  a 
right  to  interfere. 

^'It  is  necessary  for  the  plans  of  the  fam- 
ily/'she  said  calmly  to  her  brother,  "that 
we  should  agfain  occupy  the  homestead.  I 
am  sorry  if  it  will  incommode  Mrs.  James. 
But  I  really  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  helped.'* 

**  Do  I  understand  that  you  wish  to  take 
this  room  ? "  said  Mrs.  Dorry,  quietly,  her 
hand  still  on  Kelly's  shoulder. 

"  If  her  aunt  wishes  it,  Nelly  will  give  it 
up,"  said  James  hastily.  ** Nelly's  a  good 
girl.  We  must  try  and  make  it  a  pleasant 
home  for  Lily,  Dorothea,"  crossing  the  room 
and  placing  his  hand  caressingly  on  his  sis- 
ter's carefully  arranged  hair.  *<  She  has  the 
sensitiye  Yamall  temperament,  you  know. 
You  and  I  are  made  of  every-day  clay.  Why, 
I  can  sleep  on  a  bam  floor,  give  me  covers 
enough.  So  can  Nell,  I  dare  say.  But 
Lily  always  was  fussy  about  the  view  from 
her  window  and  the  colors  of  her  chairs  and 
the  like.  Since  Lily  was  bom  she  has 
been  cared  for  and  set  apart  as  if  she  were 
an  alabaster  vase  or  a  hot-house  flower." 
He  smiled  down  on  his  sister,  when  he  had 
stumbled  through  his  long  speech,  with  a 
fatuous,  mannish  belief  that  he  had  set 
matters  right  by  the  finest  tact. 

Lilian  lifted  his  hand  from  her  hair  im- 
patiently. *'Yoa  are  pulling  all  the  pulb 
down.  I  dare  say  we  shall  manage  very 
welL  I  am  not  so  difficult  to  please,  and  I 
shall  not  expect  the  comfort  or  freedom  of 
the  hotel.  Dorothea,  no  doubt,  can  keep 
your  boys  measurably  quiet.  I  must  con- 
fess I  have  but  little  x>atience  with  ill-trained 
children.  And,  by  the  way,  there  is  another 
matter  which  I  may  as  well  mention  at  once, 
James.  I  have  an  unconquerable  physical 
aversion  to  a  negro.  I  cannot  live  under  the 
same  roof  with  one.  You  must  really 
change  your  servant." 

Mrs.  James  made  a  sadden  step  back- 
ward, and  then  looked  steadily  at  her  hus- 
band.   His  face  reddened. 

"You  forget,  Lilian,"  he  said  gravely. 
"My  wife  is  very  much  attached  to  Tamsie. 
She  was  a  slave.  She  nursed  you,  I  think, 
my  dear?* 

"Of  course  then  I  shall  not  interfere," 
said  Lily  quickly,  her  eyes  swimming  with 


tears.  "  We  will  not  come.  Bromley's  plan 
can  fall  to  the  ground.  It  is  quite  charac- 
teristic of  you,  James,  to  sacriflce  your 
family  and  their  whole  future  to  the  com- 
fort of  your  wife's  negro  servant." 

Mrs.  James  hastily  led  Nelly  from  the 
room. 

Half  an  hour  afterwardq  her  husband 
found  her  alone  on  the  porch.  "  I  have  tried 
to  reason  the  matter  with  Lilian,"  he  said, 
"but  her  prejudices  are  very  strong.  Tam- 
sie wDl  have  to  go.  Poor  Lily  1  Her  organ- 
ization is  so  delicate,  Dorry,  and  her  feelings 
are  so  sensitive.  You  can  have  no  idea.  She 
has  to  be  humored  like  a  child.  But  I  am 
afraid  this  arrangement  will  press  a  little 
hardly  on  you?"  looking  at  her  wistfully. 
"  But  then  you  are  such  a  manager.  And 
you  are  so  sensible^— you  don't  feel  things 
like  the  Yamalls." 

"  No,"  said  his  wife. 

"You'll  try  and  make  Lilian  happy? 
With  her  delicate  organization — " 

Mrs.  James  suddenly  dropped  the  stock- 
ing she  was  darning,  and  got  up,  throwing 
her  arms  about  her  husband's  neck.  "  I  '11 
do  the  best  I  can  James,"  she  said.  "  When 
1  married  you  I  took  you  and  your  family 
as  you  were — ^without  conditions." 

Meanwhile  Bromley  and  his  sister  walked 
leisurely  back  to  the  hotel. 

"  We  will  go  over  to-morrow  to  the  home- 
stead," said  Lilian. 

"  I  shall  not  go.  I  have  changed  my  mind. 
I  will  remain  at  the  Alcock  House,"  said 
Bromley. 

"You  did  not  relish  Mrs.  James'  cook- 
ery?" remarked  his  sister  with  a  smile. 

"  Her  co<*ery  is  well  enough.  What  is 
the  truth  about  this  woman,  Lilian  ?  Do  you 
know  nothing  about  her  beyond  the  fact 
that  she  cooks?  You  used  to  have  some 
penetration  into  character." 

"  I  never  gave  her  credit  for  having  any. 
She  was  at  the  same  boarding-school  as  I, 
near  Greorgetown,  one  of  the  younger  girls, 
a  fat,  roly-poly,  freckled  creature,  always  ai 
the  foot  of  her  class.  She  was  remarkable 
for  nothing  but  her  dullness  and  stupid,  im- 
pregnable good  humor.  I  do  remember  one 
circumstance  about  her  exceedingly  disa- 
greeable in  a  child  of  ten,"  she  added,  notio- 
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ing  the  intentness  with  which  Bromley  list- 
ened. '<  The  house  stood  in  a  park  near  a  heap 
of  bare  rocks.  One  day  a  rattlesnake  bit  a 
boy  employed  about  the  grounds.  The  poor 
wretch  was  saved  by  dint  of  pouring  whisky 
down  his  throat,  and  the  snake  escaped.  For 
a  month  afterwards  that  girl,  Dorothea 
Spalding,  spent  all  of  her  play  time  alone 
among  those  rocks.  She  came  in  one  day, 
pale  and  trembling,  carrying  the  horrible 
reptile  dead  on  the  end  of  a  stick.  <  Were  n't 
you  afraid  ? '  we  asked  her.  *  Yes.  But  I 
have  killed  it,'  she  said.  She  had  been 
searching  for  it  all  of  that  time." 

Bromley  gave  a  low,  significant  whistla. 
"  So  she  killed  the  snake,  eh  ?  "  he  said 
nodding.  '*  I  thought  I  knew  the  sort  she 
was." 

Before  a  week  had  passed  the  Judge  and 
Lilian  were  established  at  the  homestead, 
the  shares  in  the  mill  and  railroad  were  sold 
and  the  money  given  to  Bromley.  He  was 
in  no  haste  to  go  to  turn  these  single  dollars 
into  millions.  He  had  his  room  at  the  Al- 
cock  House,  but  he  sat  all  day  silent,  and 
apparently  half-asleep,  in  the  new  parlor, 
which  was  now  the  Judge's  chamber,  or  in 
Nelly's  room,  which  was  now  Lilian's  bower, 
crammed  to  overflowing  with  books,  prints 
and  flowers.  Sometimes  he  lay  dozing  on 
the  settee  in  the  little  dining-room,  the  only 
refuge  now  left  to  Mrs.  James  and  the  chil- 
dren. The  little  woman,  there,  was  herself — 
frank,  merry  and  jolly.  The  children  had 
lost  their  home  by  this  invasion,  but  she 
was  resolved  that  nothing  should  rob  them 
of  their  mother.  There  was  an  atmosphere 
of  honesty  and  impregnable  good  humor 
about  Mrs.  Dorry  in  which  even  the  pert 
Miss  Crawford  from  the  country,  who  had 
replaced  Tamsie,  grew  tame  and  respectful* 
Bromley  day  by  day  extended  his  doze  on 
the  settee,  while  Mrs.  James  talked  to  Nelly 
over  their  sewing,  and  sometimes  there  was 
a  human  softness  in  his  pale,  shining  eyes 
as  he  rose  to  go  away.  The  blackest  gnat 
catches  an  iridescence  on  its  wings  in  the 
warm  sunshine.  One  morning  he  came  up 
to  her  abruptly,  as  she  sat  sewing  ailone,  and 
stood  looking  down,  a  quizzical  smile  on  his 
flabby  face. 

*'  See  here !    This  is  a  queer  thing.   You  're 


a  good  woman.  I  respect  you.  I  could  love 
you  if  you  would  let  me.  But  Lilian  never 
would.  You'll  never  make  any  headway 
with  Lilian.  It 's  self  conceit  that  has  made 
her  blind  and  deaf  for  life.  Well,  that 's  the 
one  vice  that  Bromley  Yamall  has  not  got  1** 

Mrs.  James  started  up  and  held  out  both 
hands.  She  had  a  sudden  feeling  of  hon 
camaraderit  for  Bromley  which  she  had  never 
felt  for  any  other  Yamall.  But  he  turned 
laughing  on  his  heel  and  went  down  the 
meadow,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  whistling 
to  himself. 

James  said  nothing  to  his  wife  of  the  sale 
of  the  stock.  It  was  not  worth  while  to  tell 
her  until  the  enormous  returns  came  on 
from  the  investment  in  Nevada.  Dony 
knew  nothing  of  business.  She  would  only 
remember  that  they  had  parted  with  every 
dollar  which  they  had  to  provide  for  the 
children's  future  and  be  foolishly  anxious. 

Meanwhile  James  was  restless  and 
wretched.  Bromley  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  amount  which  he  had  invested.  The 
silver  mine  potentate  visited  his  brother 
every  day  in  the  bank,  where  his  portly 
presence,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lymeburghers, 
diffused  a  sort  of  splendor  of  affluence  to 
the  little  counter  and  vault,  or  walked  home 
with  him  across  the  fields;  when  they  were 
alone  urging  him  incessantly  to  some  farther 
venture.  On  Friday  evening  (Bromley  pro- 
posed to  go  on  Saturday),  he  took  supper 
with  James,  and  the  two  men  went  to  the 
little  arbor  to  smoke,  although  the  wind  was 
chilly  and  the  fogs  rose  heavily  from  the 
ponds  in  the  meadow.  James,  lean,  lank 
and  anxious,  sat  silently  nursing  one  foot 
over  the  other  knee,  sharpening  his  penknife 
on  his  rusty  boot,  while  his  brother's  voice 
ran  on  in  a  steady,  thick  monotone.  Brono- 
ley,  as  he  smoked  and  talked,  kept  his  heavy, 
colorless  face  turned  away.  Now  and  then 
he  shot  a  keen  glance  from  his  half-ehut 
eyes  at  the  younger  man. 

<<  It  is  your  last  chance,"  he  drawled.  *^  I 
cannot  come  to  Lymeburgh  again  for  years. 
The  money  you  have  given  me  I  expect  to 
return  you  a  hundred  fold  in  six  months. 
But  what  is  that  ?  It  must  go  to  father  and 
Lilian.  There  are  your  children.  You  should 
think  of  your  children." 
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Jamesshattheknifeimpatiently.  <<What's 
the  use  of  saying  that  to  me  ?  God  knows  I 
think  of  nothing  else.  I  go  to  bed  thinking 
of  the  children's  future.  I  waken  with  it. 
What  can  you  know  about  it  ?  You  're  not 
a  father." 

^  Wei],  the  chance  for  their  future  is  be- 
fore you.  Put  this  money  in  my  hands  and 
I  will  insure  them  each  a  snug  fortune." 

"  But  the  money,  if  I  had  it,  would  not  be 
mine.    If  I  could  consult  Dorry ?  " 

*'No,"  said  Bromley  sharply,  <<8he  would 
Dot  anderstand.  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it  if  she  is  told.  Be  reasonable,  James. 
I  only  want  you  to  borrow  this  money.  You 
can  replace  it  next  week  when  I  send  my 
first  remittance.  Nobody,  not  even  your 
wife,  need  ever  know  of  the  transaction. 
But"— after  a  pause — **  it  is  your  own  affair, 
not  mine.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  venture, 
go  on  in  your  old  way.  Only  when  the  boys 
aod  Nelly  are  grown  don't  blame  me  for 
not  giving  them  a  chance.  Let  them  drudge 
through  life  as  you  have  done." 

James  Yamall  got  up,  stretching  his  arms 
over  his  bead  with  a  nervous  yawn.  <*It  's 
a  temptation,  I  don't  deny,"  he  said,  and  he 
walked  away  to  a  gate  leading  out  to  tlie 
pond  and  stood  leaning  over  it,  looking 
dovn  at  the  drifting  gray  fog  rolling  up  the 
muddy  bank.  The  boys  could  drudge ;  it 
would  do  them  good.  But  NelJy  and  her 
mother  ?  If  he  had  this  money —  His  face 
hardened.  *<  It 's  a  hard  temptation  1 "  he 
muttered. 

Bromley,  who  had  been  watching  hlln, 
threw  away  his  cigar  atid  followed  him. 
The  two  men  stood  leaning  over  the  gate 
and  talking  in  a  low  voice  for  an  hour;  then 
Bromley  went  into  the  house,  and  James^ 
contrary  to  his  custom,  for  it  was  late,  re^ 
turned  to  the  village.  • 

It  was  long  after  midnight  when  he  came 
home.  A  heavy  rain  had  set  in ;  the  whole 
house  was  darkened  and  asleep  except  in 
bis  own  room,  where  his  wife,  chubby  and 
rosy,  sat  waiting  in  her  pretty  wrapper  by 
the  fire.  She  jumped  up  laughing,  to  pull 
off  his  wet  coat.  She  saw  that  he  was 'hag- 
gard, but  she  took  no  direct  notice  of  it ; 
for  if  James  had  but  a  finger  ache  a  little 
pity  made  him  a  very  ill  man. 


*'  Here  is  your  gown,  all  warm.  Now  sit 
down  and  toast  your  feet  and  drink  this  hot 
beef  tea.    Tamsie  made  it." 

<'Tamsie?"  staring  dully  at  her.  <*I 
thonght^she  had  gone  back  to  Virginia?" 

«« No,"  cheerfully.  "  She 's  settled  in  that 
little  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hilL  She  will 
bake  and  wash  for  me  there,  and  I  and  the 
children  can  run  over  every  day." 

James  laughed.  "You  never  take  your 
own  way,  Dorry ;  but  somehow  you  always 
have  it  in  the  end. " 

She  chattered  on,  but  he  relapsed  into 
moody  silence,  avoiding  her  eye.  His  feat- 
ures were  pinched,  his  movements  hasty 
and  spasmodic.  He  got  up  presently,  and 
opened  his  desk,  thrusting  a  brown  paper 
package  into  it  with  a  furtive  glance  at 
her. 

*'  I'm  not  going  to  b^d  now,  Dorothea.  I 
have  some  writing  to  do." 

She  stirred  the  fire  and  drew  up  his  easy 
chair.    «  Were  you  at  the  bank  so  late  ?  " 

*'  No,  I  was  looking  up  old  papers,  deeds. 
Don't  be  curious,  Dorry,"  forcing  a  laugh. 
''  You  have  no  head  for  business — everybody 
knows  that" 

He  began  to  write.  His  wife  watched  him 
stealthily  a  long  time.  But  she  was  very 
tired,  and  at  last  the  sandy  head  and  the 
thin  figure  in  the  flowered  gown  grew  hazy 
and  vanished. 

Wheii  she  awoke  it  was  daylight.  The 
fire  was  out  and  she  was  alone.  James  was 
gone,  and  he  had  not  been  in  bed  all  night. 
Dorothea  went  to  his  chair  and  lilood  there, 
looking  very  pale.  Nothing  short  of  an 
emergency  as  terrible  as  death  would  have 
made  such  a  break  as  this  in  his  daily  rou- 
tine. He  was  the  most  inexorably  regular 
of  men  in  his  habits. 

*^  Bromley  has  done  it.  It  is  Bromley,"  she 
said.  Her  limbs  grew  heavy  and  cold  as 
ice.  "But  what  is  it?  What  is  it?"  There 
was  a  letter  on  the  table  addressed  to  her- 
self. 

"  Dear  Dorry, — I  am  going  to  New  York 
on  business  on  the  early  train.  It  is  for 
you  and  the  children  I  have  done  this.  God 
forgive  me  if  I  have  made  a  mistake." 

Mrs.  James  locked  the  door  and  remained 
ak)ne  for  a  while ;  then  she  went  down  to 
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breakfast,  cheerful  and  bright  aa  usual, 
though  her  ruddy  color  was  a  trifle  faded. 

Bromley  dropped  in  presently.  "Gone 
out  of  town  ?  *'  he  exclaimed,  when  Lilian 
told  him  the  news.  "  He  did  not  mention 
any  such  plan  to  me  last  night.  -Very  ex- 
traordinary proceeding." 

"  I  suspect  the  officers  at  the  bank  will 
think  it  very  extraordinary  indeed,"  said 
Lily  dryly.  "  Old  Mr.  Meldrum  (cashier  for 
thirty  years,  you  know,  Bromley,)  is  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  forgive  such  whim- 
seys.    He  is  as  systematic  as  a  clock." 

<<  There  he  comes,"  shouted  Bob.  <<  That 's 
old  Meldrum  picking  his  steps  across  the 
meadow.  I  '11  bet  there  '11  not  be  a  grain  of 
mud  on  his  boots  when  he  gets  here.  They 
always  shine  like  a  looking-glass.  Come, 
Tom,  let 's  be  off." 

**  Can  anything  beT  wrong  at  the  bank  ?  " 
whispered  Bromley  anxiously  to  Dorothea. 
'*  I  '11  not  leave  Lymeburgh  to-day,  as  I  in- 
tended. I'll  stay  with  you  till  James  re- 
turns. Wait,  boys!  Going  fishing?"  he 
called.  ''1*11  look  over  your  tackle  with 
you.  I^t  me  know  if  Meldrum  brings  bad 
news,"  he  added,  going  out. 

"  Certainly,  Bromley  \ "  Lily  rose  in 
smothered  excitement. 

"  There  is  no  bad  news  for  him  to  bring," 
said  Mrs.  Dorry,  quietly  covering  the  tea- 
urn. 

Mr.  Meldrum,  wizened,  deliberafb,  in  a 
gray  suit  which  never  had  known  a  crease 
and  a  wig  of  orderly  curls,  row  upon  row, 
opened  thi  door  and  paused  on  the  thresh- 
old. This  little  man,  with  his  inflexible 
order  and  business  habits,  had  for  forty  years 
made  order  and  business  habits  a  nightmare 
to  the  lax,  easy-going  Lymeburghers. 

He  smiled  the  forty-year»-old  smile  which 
everybody  knew.  "Good  morning  ladies. 
I  '11  take  a  chair.  Yes.  I  'm  obleeged  to  you, 
ma'am.  Mr.  Yamall,  James — is  not  in  this 
morning?" 

**  He  has  left  town,"  said  Lily.  «<In  the 
most  unexpected  manner  Mr.  Meldrum" — 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,"  carefully  placing 
his  umbrella  across  his  knees.  **  I  received 
a  note  from  him  late  last  night  with  the 
keys  of  the  vaults,  stating  that  he  was  called 
away  by  sudden  business.  I "  He  looked 


sharply  from  one  to  the  other.  Surely  the 
old  man's  voice  this  morning- was  unusually 
wiry  and  feeble?  **  I  should  like  to  speak 
to  you  alone,  Miss  Lilian.  It  is  not  my  habit 
to  discuss  matters  of  business  with  ladies, 
but  you  are  so  superior  a  woman.  You 
have  been  so  long  the  head  of  the  Yamall 
family '* 

**  With  pleasure,  Mr.  Meldrum ;  with  pleas- 
ure." Lilian  opened  the  parlor-door  and 
waved  the  old  man  in  with  a  more  stately 
grace  than  usual.  She  always  rose  to  the 
occasion.  Her  cheeks  were  pink  and  her 
eyes  brilliant.  She  closed  the  door ;  bat  it 
opened  and  Mrs.  James,  homely  and  quiet, 
stood  before  them. 

"  Mr.  Meldrum,  if  your  message  concerns 
my  husband  /  am  the  proper  person  to  hear 
it    What  is  it  you  have  come  to  tell  ?  " 

The  old  man  set  his  umbrella  down  ner- 
vously and  stood  looking  at  her,  passing  his 
wrinkled  hand  over  his  unsteady  mouth.  **  I 
can  tell  you,  I  suppose.  It  is  but  a  matter 
of  an  hour  or  so.  The  town  will  know  it  to- 
day. I  felt  uneasy  on  receiving  James' 
letter.  Such  an  unprecedented  thing — his 
going  away !  I  went  down  to  the  bank  this 
morning.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  drove  me 
to  go,  but " 

**  Go  on  1 "  cried  Lilian  imperiously ;  but 
Dorothea  stood  motionless  as  a  log. 

**  The  bank  has  been  robbed  I  Forty  thou- 
sand dollars  have  been  taken  in  notes,"  Mel- 
dram  cried.  The  old  man  showed  now  how 
much  he  was  shaken.  The  words  broke 
fnim  him  in  excited  gasps.  ^  Forty  thou- 
sand !  The  Lymebm^h  bank !  Yes,  ma'am ! 
James  Yarnall  was  like  a  son  to  me.  Why, 
we  've  sat  together  eating  our  lunch  on  that 
counter  at  noon  for  ten  years.  I  liked  the 
boy  when  he  ^as  only  that  high.  /  got  him 
that  pl^e  as  teller.  And  now  he  has  robbed 
the  bank!" 

Lilian  had  staggered,  livid,  against  tlie 
wall.  She  was  an  honest  woman.  **  Robbed  ?  " 
she  cried.  Then,  *<  He  has  disgraced  us," 
she  thought.  **1  always  knew  he  would." 
Her  keen,  tricky  wit  quickly  suggested  an 
explanation.  James  had  taken  the  money 
to  give  to  Bromley  to  invest.  Then  came 
the  feeling  that  she  was  left  to  cope  with  the 
emergency,  to  protect  the  family   honor. 
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**  My  brother,"  she  s&id,  **  thought  he  could 
borrow  this  money  and  replace  it  in  a  few 
days.     He  has  not  gone  far.    If  we  get  it 

again ^keep  the  matter  perfectly  quiet — 

give  us  time " 

"  Not  an  hour  !  "  Dorothea's  voice  rung 
out  The  woman,  strong,  indignant,  honest, 
suddenly  took  possession  of  the  room.  **  Ad- 
vertise your  loss  at  once,  Mr.  Meldrum.  Use 
whatever  means  you  can  to  find  the  money. 
My  husband  has  neither  stolen  nor  borrowed 
it." 

The  old  man,  startled,  looked  at  her,  try- 
ing to  summon  his  scattered  wits.  He  ar- 
ranged hifl  wig,  pulled  down  his  scraggy 
whiskers.  **  No  one  had  the  keys  but  James. 
And  the  money  is  gone,"  he  si^d  at  last. 

"  And  he  is  gone  too,"  moaned  Lilian. 
"  Escaped  in  the  night !  Merciful  Heaven  I 

That  this  shame  should  come  on  me 

mer 

Dorothea  recalled,  with  a  flash,  his  hag- 
gard face,  his  guilty,  furtive  look,  the  hid- 
ing of  the  package,  the  wording  of  his  letter. 

"  Why !  "  she  said.  "  /  know  James  Yar- 
nall  I " 

All  the  blood  in  her  body  was  on  fire ;  her 
eyes  flashed,  she  laughed  proudly* 

'*  If  I  saw  him  with  my  own  eyes  take  the 
money  I  would  know  it  was  a  lie  I  He  simply 
could  not  do  it ! " 

"He  has  been  turning  etery thing  into 
cash  lately,"  said  Mr.  Meldrum.  "  Ah  ?  you 
did  not  know  that  ?  He  sold  the  shares  in 
the  iEtna  mill  and  the  railway  last  week." 

Mrs.  Dorry  stood  in  stunned  silence. 
"^  That  may  be,"  she  said  at  last  doggedly. 
*•  They  were  his  own  to  sell.  But  he  never 
touched  this  money." 

Meldrum  came  up  to  her.  '<  Ma'am,  I  'd 
be  willin'  to  lose  this  right  hand  if  you 
could  prove  that  I  People  say  I  've.no  feel- 
ins.  But  James  Yamall  was  like  a  son  to 
me." 

^  There  comes  Bromley.  He  can  set  this 
matter  right,"  cried  Lilian. 

As  the  heavy  body  and  slug^h  face  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway,  a  flash  of  intelligence 
came  into  Dorothea's  eyes.  She  sprang  for- 
ward, caught  him  by  the  lappels  of  his  coat. 
"  You  said  you  respected — cloved  me,"  she 
whispered  passionately  to  him.    **  You  are 


not  altogether  a  bad  man.  For  the  sake  of 
my  little  children— undo  this  work  1  Undo 
this  1 " 

He  grew  more  colorless ;  his  eyes  sunk  for 
an  instant.  **  What  do  you  mean,  Dorry  ?  " 
he  stammered.  ''I  never  meant  to  hurt 
you." 

She  shook  him  as  if  he  had  been  straw. 
"  Undo  it — or  /  will"  she  said  with  white 
lips. 

But  Bromley  was  himself  again  by  that 
tinie.  He  loosened  her  hands  with  a  pity- 
ing smile.  <<  Good  morning,  Mr.  Meldrum," 
he  said,  passing  her.  He  did  pity  her  sin- 
cerely. 

''She  looks,"  he  thought,  <<  as  if  she  was 
going  to  kill  the  snake.    If  she  could '* 

She  went  up  to  her  own  room  and  in  a 
moment  came  down  with  her  hat  and  shawl 
on,  going  out  of  the  back  door.  Nelly 
caught  her  gown  and  tried  to  stop  her,  but 
she  neither  saw  nor  heard  the  child.  Yet  her 
brain  had  never  been  so  clear.  She  crossed 
the  fields  to  the  telegraph  office  and  wrote  a 
message  to  a  friend  in  Jersey  City  to  inter- 
cept her  husband  and  tell  him  to  return  on 
the  noon  train.  Not  for  an  instant  did  she 
doubt  that  he  would  come.  Then  she 
stopped  at  a  house  in  the  village  and  bring- 
ing from  it  a  couple  of  men  took  her  way  to 
the  Alcock  House. 

In  half  an  hour,  Mr.  Meldrum  with  Brom- 
ley Yarnall  also  came  up  on  to  the  porch  of 
the  little  hotel. 

"Why  did  you  bring  me  here?"  said 
Bromley,  stopping  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
''  I  thought  we  were  going  to  the  bank." 

"  The  message  I  received  a  few  minutes 
ago  was  to  the  effect  that  we  were  both 
needed  immediately  in  room  L  I  do  not 
know  who  sent  it " 

''That  is  my  room.  I  will  see  who  is 
there.  Be  good  enough  to  wait  for  me  here," 
said  Bromley  courteously.  He  went  up  the 
stairs  with  his  usual  deliberative  composure, 
but  the  old  man  saw  the  expression  of  his 
pale  eyes.  "  That  is  murder,"  he  thought, 
and  followed  him  closely.  Meldrum  was  no 
coward. 

Bromley  pushed  open  the  door.  On  the 
floor  were  his  trunks,  which  he  had  left 
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locked,  broken  open — the  contents  strewed 
upon  the  floor.  Mrs.  Dorry  held  out  a  roll 
to  Meldmm.  ''That  is  your  money,  and 
that,'* — touching  a  bunch  of  false  keys  with 
her  foot — "  is  the  way  in  which  it  was  got. 
No!"  throwing  up  her  arm  as  Bromley 
came  up  to  her.  *'  You  will  not  harm  me. 
There  are  constables  in  the  next  room." 

'*  I  don't  want  to  harm  you."  He  stood 
staring  at  her  without  any  apparent  thought 
of  his  own  danger.  He  had  probably  been 
in  worse  scrapes  before.  *'  I  wish  I  'd  mar- 
ried a  woman  like  you,  Dorothea,"  he  said 
with  a  hoarse  laugh,  presently. 

The  cashier  turned  over  the  notes  in  a 
dazed  way.  *'  They — they  are  all  here.  I 
had  the  numbers.    It  was  Bromley  then  ?  I 

don't  understand " 

She  did  not  explain.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
on  Bromley's.  ''  I  broke  open  your  trunks. 
I  have  taken  out  the  checks  which  James 
has  given  you  for  the  ^tna  and  railroad 
shares.  I  see  now  that  you  sent  him  to 
New  York  to  sell  the  house,  to  leave  us 
without  a  penny.  Your  plan  was  that  he 
should  be  followed  and  arrested  as  the  thief 
while  you  waited  here." 

He  nodded.  "You've  a  good  head. 
You've  got  to  the  bottom  of  it.  Now  what 
are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

She  turned  to  Meldrum.  "  My  husband 
is  clear?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  thank  God  for  it.  As  I  said, 
James — " 

'*  He  will  be  back  this  evening.  You  have 
your  money.  Nobody  knows.  Now  let 
this  man  go." 

How  she  persuaded  him,  or  what  her  mo-  • 
tive  was  in  ho  persuading  him,  no  one  but 
herself  ever  knew.  But  she  did  it  Brom- 
ley Yarn  all  left  Lymeburgh  an  hour  before 
his  brother  returned,  and  the  story  of  the 
robbery  was  never  told  in  the  village. 

James  came  into  the  honse  with  a  sheep- 
ish look.  ''  Well,  I  did  not  sell  the  house, 
Dorry.  Brom  knew  of  a  splendid  chance  in 
New  York,  and  I  looked  up  the  titles  last 
night  But  I  felt  as  if  I  was  robbing  you, 
keeping  the  thing  a  secret" 

**  Oh,  it  does  n't  matter !  "  she  cried,  with 
her  arms  around  his  neck.  ''  Keep  any  secret 
you  like,  I  shall  trust  you  all  the  same  I  " 


And  then  she  fell  to  sobbing  and  shivering 
and  rubbing  her  wrists  like  any  other  fool- 
ish, hysterical  woman ;  and  by  the  sensible, 
half-Amused  way  in  which  James  controlled 
her  it  was  evident  such  downfalls  into  weak- 
ness were  nothing  new  to  him. 

Dorothea  only  told  Lilian  that  the  money 
was  found  and  that  James'  innocence  was 
established.  But  it  is  probable  that  Mr. 
Meldrum  entered  more  into  the  details  of 
the  ajffair  with  her,  as  two  weeks  afterwards 
Miss  Yamall  left  Lymeburgh  and  never  re- 
turned to  it.  She  accepted  a  position  as 
teacher  of  elocution  in  a  female  college,  and 
in  vacation  makes  lecturing  tours  in  Uie 
West,  which  her  beauty,  wit  and  grace  have 
made  eminently  successful. 

The  Judge  remained  at  his  son's  house 
until  his  death  a  year  afterwards.  Mrs. 
James  nursed  him  faithfully,  listening  al- 
ways with  a  friendly  smile  to  his  unending 
praises  of  the  YamaJl  family.  The  old  man 
used  to  search  the  papers  every  day  in  vain 
for  some  mention  of  Bromley  among  the 
money  kings  of  the  West 

"  Strange,  such  neglect  I  "  he  said.  <<  With 
Bromley's  wealth  and  powerful  intellect 
and  his  high  moral  principles!  He  must 
be  a  leader  in  the  Christian,  as  well  as  the 
commercial  world." 

James  made  a  movement  of  savage  impa- 
tience, but  his  wife  laid  her  hand  on  his  knee. 
<*  Hush  I"  she  said  gently.  '*  Would  you  rob 
him  of  his  boy  ?  Besides  " — ^after  a  pause — 
<*  there  are  worse  men  than  Bromley  Yaiv 
nail." 

James  is  still  teller,  with  a  modest  salary, 
in  the  bank.  They  still  live  in  the  old  house 
with  the  nut  trees  and  gardens  about  it; 
they  have  added  to  it  lately  a  work*rooin 
for  the  boys  and  a  stable  for  Nelly'9  pony. 
Tamsie  is  in  the  kitchen,  grumpish  and 
faithful  as  ever.  If  you  go  to  Lymeburgh 
you  will  not,  probably,  hear  of  these  com- 
monplHce  people  at  all ;  though  legends  of 
the  brilliant  Yarnall  family,  Lilian  the  lect- 
urer and  Bromley,  gigantic  in  speeulation, 
still  linger.  You  will  be  shown  Squire 
Moore's  new  Greek  mansion  and  Sam  Lev- 
ick's  splendid  wooden  villa,  but  no  Lym»- 
burgher  would  think  of  bragging  of  the  old 
gray   houae  in  the  meadows.    £verybody 
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goes  there,  however;  the  old  who  need  com- 
fort and  the  young  who  want  fan  all  turn  to 
the  plamp^  low-roiced  little  woman  with  the 
bunch  of  sweet  smelling  flowers  on  her 
bieast,  who  is  no  wiser  nor  more  learned 
than  themselves.  Mrs.  Dorry's  first  and  last 
dramatic  coup  in  life  was  made  that  day  in 


the  Alcock   House.    She  is  not  a  leading    garden 


member  in  church,  she  is  secretary  of  no  so- 
ciety; she  reads  little,  and  writes  less; 
James,  the  children,  Tamsie,  her  neigh- 
bors— these  are  her  bounds.  But  her  life 
opens  steadily  within  them,  under  the  eye  of 
the  great  Master,  to  healthful,  fragrant, 
beautiful  uses,   as  do  the  red  roses  in  her 


Rebecca  Harding  Davis, 


SPRING  FLOWERS. 


HE  cheerful  optimists  who  maintain 
that  our  northern  Winters  by  virtue 

I  of  their  length  prepare  us  who  experi- 
ence them  to  hold  at  their  true  value 
the  floral  gifts  of  Summer,  have  no  doubt 
correctly  interpreted  the  intention  of  Nat- 
ure. Bayard  Taylor  somewhere  speaks  of 
'*  the  southern  indifference  to  Nature ; "  and 
it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  where 
perennial  verdure  covers  the  earth)  a  matter- 
of-course  feeling  should  become  habitual  in 
regard  to  such  tilings.  Viewed  in  this  ligjht, 
our  Winters  are  a  great  success.  The  growth 
of  the  meanest  weed  is  a  grateful  and  enjoy- 
able sight  when  at  last  the  Spring  opens 
its  buds  and  expands  its  leaves.  However, 
the  most  of  us  who  dwell  in  this  latitude 
are  apt  to  feel  at  times  that  Nature  applies 
her  remedy  for  indifference  to  her  foliage 
and  flowers  in  heroic  doses,  and  we  are  wetik 
enough  to  wish  for  some  mitigation  of  tlie 
decree  that  for  nearly  half  the  year  con- 
demns the  general  landscape  to  bareness 
and  desolation.  Bat  it  is  clear  that  Nature 
does  not  share  this  feeling,  and  so  the  winds 
go  roaring  through  the  woods  north,  south, 
east  and  west  in  turn ;  the  drifts  are  piled, 
melted  and  repDed  over  and  over.  The  full 
moon  seeks  the  northern  verge  of  the  eclip- 
tic again  and  again,  and  still,  through  all 
the  various  aspects  of  the  world  she  shines 
upon,  whether  robed  in  white  or  brown  and 
bare,  the  skeleton  shadows  of  the  leafless 
trees  are  thrown  upon  the  earth.  The  eye 
finally  becomes  so  accustomed  to  bare  woods 
and  russet  fields  that  it  requires  an  effort  of 
memory  to  picture  the  landscape  in  its  sum- 


mer dress,  and  the  bloom  and  verdure  of 
June  seems  "a  worn-out  tradition,"  a  tale 
of  some  land  beyond  the  sea. 

Of  the  alleviations  which  tend  to  make 
the  Winter  endurable  I  do  not  propose  to 
speak,  further  than  to  mention  one  of  them, 
namely,  that  the  time  will  surely  come  when 
Winter  will  be  over,  when  the  sun,  having 
advanced  into  the  enemy's  country,  is  at 
length  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  to  his 
adversary  which  will  prevent  further  incur- 
sions of  the  latter's  forces  into  the  disputed 
territory.  The  month  of  May  has  generally 
begun  before  the  treaty  is  concluded  in  this 
latitude,  and  the  grand  floral  procession  be- 
gins, a  few  members  of  which  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  to  describe. 

Nearly  all  the  first  flowers  of  the  year, 
though  belonging  to  many  different  natural 
orders,  possess  a  common  characteristic — 
the  brief  duration  of  their  bloom.  The 
asters,  golden-rods  and  other  flowers  of  the 
late  Summer  and  Autumn,  putting  forth  a 
succession  of  blossoms,  may  last  as  many 
weeks  as  most  of  the  spring  flowers  do  days. 
There  is  perhaps  no  earliest  species;  when 
the  Spring  calls  there  is  a  general  movement 
and  a  number  of  species  appear  contempo- 
raneously or  nearly  so. 

The  poet  Bryant,  speaking  of  the  yellow 
violet,  says : — 

"  Of  all  her  train,  the  hands  of  Spring 
First  plant  thee  in  the  watery  mold, 

And  I  have  seen  thee  blossoming 
Beside  the  snow-bank's  edges  cold.** 

Mr.  John  Burroughs,  in  his  late  essay 
**  Nature  and  the  Poets  "  (in  Scribner  for  Dec. 
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79),  takes  the  poet  to  task  for  these  state- 
ments, and  concludes  that  "  he  was  drawing 
upon  his  imagination  for  his  facts,"  evi- 
dently supposing  Mr.  Bryant  to  refer  to  the 
large  yellow  violet  (F.  puhe$cens)^  for  he 
says ;  "  The  yellow  violet  is  not  a  very  early 
flower ;  the  hepatica  is  earlier,  so  is  the  hous- 
tonia."  The  V,  pubeifcens  is  indeed  not  a 
very  early  comer,  but  there  is  another  yellow 
species  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
early — V.  rotundifolia.  The  larger  species 
has  a  strong,  branching  stem  which  bears 
quite  a  number  of  buds  and  blossoms  in 
succession,  appearing  about  the  time  that 
the  forest  leaves  begin  to  expand.  The 
other  is  a  stemless  species  that  runs  up  a 
slender  scape  and  uncloses  its  flower,  its 
leaf  buds  meanwhile  just  beginning  to  un- 
roll. It  might  doubtless  be  found  *'  beside 
the  snow  bank's  edges  cold,"  and  though  it 
will  now  never  be  known  perhaps  which 
species  the  poet  had  in  mind,  one  is  dis- 
posed to  give  him,  at  least,  the  l>enefit  of 
the  doubt.  What  he  says  concerning  its 
fragrance  is  rather  more  dubious,  the  per- 
fume of  most  of  our  native  violets  being 
very  faint,  if  indeed  they  can  be  said  to 
have  any.  The  stemless  yellow  violet  is 
one  of  the  most  shy  and  retiring  of  all  the 
early  woodland  flowers;  only  the  fully  in- 
itiated have  ever  seen  it.  Its  flowers  are 
often  obscured  by  the  dead  leaf  carpet,  and 
are  very  evanescent.  After  the  flowers  have 
gone  the  leaves  continue  to  grow  until  mid- 
summer, becoming  at  length  three  or  four 
inches  across.  One  would  expect  a  flower 
stem  a  foot  high  to  arise  from  such  robust 
leaves.  There  is  a  great  disproportion  be- 
tween them  and  the  delicate  bloom  which 
vanished  almost  with  the  last  snow-flakes. 

Though  this  species  contributes  'little  to 
the  outward  show  of  the  season,  the  blue  or 
purple  (  F.  saggitata  eueullata)  makes  ample 
amends,  tinting  acres  of  the  dry  pastures 
and  meadows  with  its  uncounted  multitudes 
of  flowers,  coming  later  and  growing  every- 
where, in  the  woods  and  even  in«  cultivated 
fields.  Cultivation  does  wonders  for  it ;  it 
is  often  found  in  ground  plowed  the  previ- 
ous year,  where,  relieved  from  the  constant 
struggle  with  the  strangling  sod  and  having 
plenty  of  soft  earth,  it  forms  a  clump  a  foot 


across  with  scores  of  large  flowers  in  bloom 
at  once.  Though  single  plants  and  flowers 
are  neat  and  pretty,  it  is  in  its  collective  car 
pacity  that  its  greatest  beauty  consists,  when 
the  brown  fields  just  beginning  to  show  a  \ 
tinge  of  green  are  spangled  with  its  myriads 
of  flowers,  where  broad  belts  of  blue,  like 
the  course  of  the  milky  way  in  the  heavens, 
shade  off  through  single  stars  of  the  same 
color  to  the  general  tint  of  the  field.  This 
species  affords  a  mild  sort  of  dissipation  to 
small  boys  and  girls  (sometimes  they  are 
not  so  very  small  either,)  called  ^  fighting 
roosters."  The  two  players  cross  the  stems 
of  two  fiowers  and  draw  them  awky  from 
each  other  until  the  spurred  corollas  inter- 
lock, and  the  pnU  being  continued  one  of 
the  flowers  is  torn  off,  tilie  victor  being  im- 
mediately matched  against  another,  care  be- 
ing taken  to  select  the  largest  and  strongest. 

Our  largest  violet,  is  the  F.  canadfruU 
with  a  stem  twenty  inches  high.  It  is  not 
very  early,  and  endures  until  after  the  ad- 
vent of  Summer.  Its  flower  is  large  and 
white  with  a  few  purple  lines,  the  two  upper 
petals  purple  on  the  outside.  Its  most  re> 
markable  quality  is  the  distance  at  which 
its  flower  is  visible  beneath  the  dark  shade  of 
the  forest,  apparently  scintillating  through 
the  gloom  from  afar. 

There  is  evidently  a  mystery  connected 
with  the  adder's-tongue  (Erytkroniitm)*  The 
seedlings  grow  in  couittless  thousands  every- 
where, in  the  woods  and  fields  covering 
large  areas  as  thickly  as  grass-blades,  while 
the  flowering  plants  are  only  found  singly 
here  and  there.  The  seeds  are  minute,  and 
several  years  must  be  required  to  develop  a 
flowering  plant  from  them ;  but  if  it  were 
twenty  yeig^  the  time  would  come  at  last 
when  these  patches  of  seedlings  would  be- 
come a  sheet  of  bloom.  But  this  never  hap- 
pens. Year  after  year  the  thronging  thoo- 
sands  of  seedlings  appear,  a  thousand-fold 
more  numerous  than  the  flowering  planta, 
whose  n  umbers  never  increase.  If  the  plant 
died  after  once  flowering  it  would  account 
for  a  few  of  the  seedlings,  but  having  com- 
menced to  bloom  they  keep  on  year  after 
year.  Can  it  be  that  most  of  the  seed  pro- 
duces plants  destined  never  to  flower  ?  This 
seems  improbable ;  still  it  appears  to  be  the 
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only  possible  solation  of  the  mystery.  If 
sny  one  knows  a  better  one  I  should  be  gUd 
to  hear  of  it.  The  adder's-tongae  is  soon 
07er  with;  the  sharp  points  of  the  closely 
rolled  leaves  begin  to  push  np  as  soon  as 
the  snow  has  disappeared.  They  always 
come  before  you  expect  tbem.  We  have 
two  varieties ;  the  smaller  and  earlier  with 
black  stamens  and  petals  rolling  back,  the 
other  yellow  in  all  its  parts  and  the  petals 
not  rolling  back  so  much.  They  expand 
only  in  the  sunshine;  in  cloudy  or  rainy 
weather  they  close  tightly.  They  last  only 
a  few  days,  and  making  haste  to  ripen  their 
seeds  they  soon  vanish  from  the  earth. 

There  are  few  earlier  flowers  than  the 
spring  beauty  (CToytonta  virginiea),  which 
commences  its  growth  as  soon  as  the  snow 
has  melted,  and  soon  vanishes  before  a 
wanner  sun.  The  world  this  flower  sees  is 
one  in  which  the  trees  are  leafless  and  the 
sun  can  reach  the  center  of  the  densest 
thicket.  The  late  snows  fertilize  it  and 
make  its  blossoms  larger  and  brighter. 
The  petals  are  really  white,  though  the 
number  of  fine  red  lines  on  tbem  give  the 
impression  of  a  pink  flower  at  first  sight. 
It  is  a  relative  of  the  garden  portnlaca,  but 
the  outward  resemblance  is  very  sligbt.  It 
is  composed  mostly  of  water,  and  is  little 
more  than  a  colored  shadow ;  if  plucked  it 
withers  instantly.  It  would  be  entirely  lost 
amidst  the  rank  growth  of  Summer;  but  its 
lime  is  well  chosen,  and  just  as  the  maple 
buds  are  ready  to  open  and  the  fields  begin 
to  show  a  tinge  of  green  it  expands  its  flow- 
ers, tinting  large  patches  with  its  delicate 
bloom  for  a  few  days,  and  then  disappears 
entirely.  Its  little,  rounded  tubers  lie  dor- 
mant for  nearly  eleven  months  of  every 
year. 

The  evergreen  moss,  Polytrichiumy  which 
grows  in  dense  patches  on  the  pasture  knolls, 
making  them  oonspicuons  at  a  distance  by 
the  difference  in  tint  between  the  moss  and 
the  grass  that  covers  the  lower  slopes  and 
hollows,  is  one  of  the  first  plants  to  feel  the 
approach  of  Spring.  A  little  thread-like 
stem  rises  from  the  summit  of  each  fertile 
plant,  bearing  a  capsule  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  grain  of  wheat  covered  by  a  cot- 
tony "calyptra"  or  veil.    In  our  younger 


days  we  used  to  eat  large  quantities  of  these 
capsules  under  the  name  of  ^  bird's  wheat" 
Half  a  dozen  of  us  would  recline  on  the  dry 
knoll  covered  by  the  moss ;  first  carefully 
removing  the  fuzzy  calyptras  then  eating  the 
capsules.  The  adult  palate  finds  them  very 
indifferent  eating;  it  b  curious  how  much 
we  used  to  like  them.  Whether  the  young- 
sters nowadays  have  a  fondness  for  them  or 
not  I  do  not  know.  The  ripe  capsules  con- 
tain a  mass  of  spores  of  the  most  beautiful 
tint  of  pale  green,  the  individual  spores  be- 
ing inconceivably  minute. 

These  capsules  of  the  moss  were  not  the 
only  edible  production  furnished  in  Spring 
by  the  fields  and  woods ;  we  had  quite  a  va- 
ried bill  of  fare,  and  we  used  to  speculate 
whether  we  might  not  live  altogether  .on  the 
produce  of  the  forest,  though  I  believe  that 
none  of  us  ever  tried  it.  The  creeping  roots 
and  leaves  of  the  *'  crinkle  root  '*  {Deniaria 
diphyHa),  the  roots  of  the  *<  hentoe  "  (Z>.  kete- 
rophjflla),  the  ^'ground  nut*'  (Panax  tri/olivrn), 
the  latter  sometimes  roasted  in  the  ashes, 
were  all  in  demand.  We  picked  the  winter* 
green  and  partridge  berries,  and  dug  the 
large  round  tubers  of  the  orchid  (ApUefrum 
hyemcUe),  which  we  called  "putty  root" 
This  plant  has  an  evergreen  leaf  by  which 
it  can  be  found  as  soon  as  the  snow  has 
melted.  Then  the  water<cress  was  greatly 
sought  after,  also  the  thick  cotyledons  of 
the  newly  sprung  beechnuts,  and  we  con- 
sumed large  quantities  of  the  freshly  ex- 
panded leaves  of  the  beech,  which  at  the 
proper  stage  have  a  pleasant  sour  taste. 
The  leek,  or  wild  onion  (AUium  tricwcumy, 
was  considered  to  belong  to  the  list  of  edi- 
bles, but  its  potent  smell  and  overpowering 
flavor  caused  it  to  be  eaten  rather  sparingly, 
being  too  much  for  the  most  of  us.  The 
ai-omatic  bark  of  the  black  birch  (Betula 
lenta)  was  in  season  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
began  to  put  forth.  The  thin  pellicle  of  the 
outer  bark  being  peeled  off  the  bright  green 
of  the  inner  bark  was  exposed,  and  this  be- 
ing carefully  removed,  the  smaller  quills 
placed  inside  the  larger,  it  was  held  to  be 
legal  tender  for  anything  in  the  way  of 
trade  or  for  presents,  along  with  sweet  flag 
root  and  sassafras. 

At  any  time,  Winter  or  Summer,  you  may 
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aee  in  woods  and  copses  thick,  smooth  ever- 
green leaves  cut  in  three  divisions  lying  flat 
on  the  ground,  connected  with  their  roots 
by  a  long  stalk.  This  is  the  liverwort 
{Hepaiica),  a  contemporary  of  the  spring 
beauty.  Its  first  flowers  are  pale  and  imper- 
fect, as  are  also  the  first  flowers  of  the  spring 
beauty,  but  a  few  days  of  warm  sunshine 
bring  out  their  tints  and  increase  their  size. 
Hardly  any  two  plants  agree  in  the  tint  or 
form  or  size  of  their  flowers.  Some  are  red, 
some  blue  and  others  white,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  shades  result  from  the  mingling 
of  these  various  colors.  The  smallest  fiow- 
WB  are  the  deepest  in  color,  as  if  the  dye 
was  concentrated.  The  flowers  appear  be- 
fore the  leaves,  and  as  the  old  leaves  are 
frequently  concealed  there  is  often  not  a 
particle  of  green  folii^  near  them.  In  the 
shadeless  woods  where  the  hot  sunshine  is 
reflected  from  the  beds  of  dry  leaves  it  ex- 
pands its  flowers,  each  root  bringing  forward 
0M  its  blossoms  at  once,  from  one  to  a  score 
or  more.  When  a  slow  rain  is  dropping  the 
flowers  which  only  expand  in  full  sunshine 
close  so  as  to  look  like  large  buds,  and  the 
stems  are  bent  gracefully  beneath  the  weight 
of  the  clustering  water  drops. 

How  quickly  do  the  dwarf  upland  wiUows 
along  the  borders  of  the  woods  detect  the 
approach  of  Spring!  While  the  snow  is 
still  deep,  before  any  other  plant  has  com- 
menced to  grow,  the  white,  velvety  catkins 
issue  from  the  buds,  and  about  the  time 
that  the  hepatica  is  in  bloom  they  surround 
themselves  with  a  halo  of  golden  stamens, 
.and  become  very  conspicnous  against  the 
dark  background  of  the  leafless  forest.  The 
first  bumble  bee  of  the  season  is  generally 
met  with  as  he  gathers  his  first  honey  from 
these  flowers.  A  few  days  since,  the  rush- 
ing winds  were  whirling  clouds  of  snow-dust 
through  the  air  and  roaring  in  the  woods ; 
but  now,  as  you  recline  on  the  elastic,  frsr 
grant  sod  beneath  the  thin  shade  of  the  wil- 
low blooms, 

"  When  the  sanshlne  in  May  dftys, 
With  a  net  ot  shining  hace, 
Silvers  the  horizon  vail. 
And  diffusing  snbtle  heats 
Turns  the  sod  to  Tiolets— *' 

and  strawberry  blows,  the  only  sound  you 


hear  is  the  busy  hum  of  these  children 
of  the  Summer.  Such  a  change  in  the  as- 
pect of  the  earth  if  enacted  before  our  adult 
vision  for  the  first  time  would  seem  indeed 
miraculous ;  but  we  have  become  lamentably 
sophisticated. 

Just  before  the  forest  leaves  expand,  a 
sudden  effloresenoe  of  snow  white  bkxHn 
covers  certain  trees  in  the  woods  and  copses 
along  the  roadside  and  scattered  singly  in 
the  fields — some  with  a  few  white  sprays 
borne  by  a  small  bush,  some  tall  and  spiiy, 
others  broad  and  rounded.  Aa  fkr  as  the 
eye  can  reach  their  white  plnmee  lift  them- 
selves, giving  individuality  to  distant  and 
nondescript  trees.  There  are  the  *<  shad- 
bush  "  or  <*  June-berry  "  (Amdanekier  coaa- 
dmmg)f  though  *'  August-berry  "  would  per- 
haps be  a  better  name  if  given  from  the 
time  that  the  berries  ripen.  They  are  gen- 
erally few  in  number,  and  in  some  yean 
none  can  be  found,  but  there  are  no  "off 
years  "  for  the  blossoms,  which  are  of  like 
character  to  the  flowers  of  the  apple,  to 
whose  family  the  tree  belongs,  though  much 
more  ephemeral  All  at  once  the  wand  is 
waved,  the  bloom  disappears,  and  the  trees 
are  lost  in  the  confused  multitudes  of  the 
forest  or  copse  until  another  year. 

By  this  time  the  leaf-buds  of  the  forest 
have  unfolded,  the  inclosing  scales  are  fall- 
ing as  thickly  as  autumn  leaves.  The  change 
from  bare  branches  to  masses  of  foliage  is 
about  to  be  effected.  In  favorable  weather 
it  will  not  require  more  than  forty-eight 
hours.  Two  days  since,  the  full  moon,  newly 
risen,  looked  through  the  grove  just  as  she 
had  all  Winter,  though  the  bursting  buds 
made  it  seem  as  though  a  mist  were  rising 
among  the  trees.  Now  a  solid  wall  of  im- 
penetrable blackness  stretches  along  the  ho- 
rizon, and  the  waning  disc  must  rise  above 
this  before  it  becomes  visible.  Strange 
forms  of  trees  arise  over  the  landscape ;  the 
thin  fringes  of  wintry  branches  along  the 
borders  of  the  fields  are  now  banks  of  heavy 
foliage,  their  shadows  lying  black  and  huge 
in  the  moonlight  across  the  grassy  slopes. 
The  sheltered  nooks  in  the  woods  where  the 
sun  smiled  on  beds  of  spring  beautiea,  vio- 
lets and  all  the  early  fiowers  have  become 
darkened,  and  the  sunlight  only  flickers 
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throQgh  in  places  or  straggles  in  from  the 
open  fields  beyond  the  border  of  the  forest 
In  the  early  season  before  the  awakening 
of  vegetable  life,  while  the  fields  are  still 
brown  and  the  trees  leafless,  on  some  calm 
day  when  the  sun  has  faded  in  mid-heaven, 
and  the  horizon  darkens  with  pnrple  shad- 
ows as  the  day  declines,  when  the  perfect 
silence  that  broods  over  the  earth  is  only 
broken  by  the  tap  of  the  partridge's  drum 
or  the  rush  of  the  distant  stream,  there  yet 
remains  something  of  the  feeling  of  infinite 
leisure  and  peace  that  pervaded  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  Autumn ;  but  when  the  leaves 
are  unfolding,  and  every  day  sees  the  fresh 
bloom  of  another  species,  a  valgus  feeling  of 
tmeasiness  and  restlessness  is  in  the  air.    It 
seems  as  if  Nature  was  trying  to  accomplish 
at  once  by  snperhuman  effort  what  she  fain 
would  have  done  long  before.    There  is  a 
flutter  of  excitement ;  great  things  have  been 
done  and  greater  still  are  contemplated.    It 
is  startling  to  see  how  soon  the  shoots  of 
the  forest  trees  attain  their  full  length ;  the 
months  to  come  will  only  harden  their  tis- 
sues and  develop  the  buds  for  another  year. 
Every  stray  gleam  of  sunshine  in  the  early 
Spring  is  applied  to  forward  the  growth  of 
the  first  flowers,  with  a  reckless  disregard 
for  the  cold  storms  which  frequently  bury 
them  under  snow  and  sleet ;  but  no  sooner 
have  they  bloomed  than  they  are  hustled 
off  the  stage.  Nature  being  apparently  in  as 
much  haste  to  get  rid  of  them  as  she  was  to 
bring  them  forth.    Their  places  are  wanted 
by  other  later  growths,  and  most  of  them 
disappear  as  the  southward  bound  swallows 
do  in  Autumn ;  all  at  once  we  realize  that 
they  have  left  us,  though  none  of  us  saw 
them  go. 

The  flowering  season  of  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  shrubs,  the  Vibumum  lantanoides 
of  the  botanist,  the  **  witch-hopple  "  of  the 
vernacular,  comes  about  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  forest  leaves.  It  flourishes 
only  beneath  the  shade  of  the  primeval  for- 
est; if  the  trees  be  cut  down  instead  of  in- 
creasing as  most  other  shrubs  will  do  it 
dwmdles  and  disappears,  unless  a  growth  of 
briars  and  bushes  rises  up  for  its  prot<eotion. 
Even  then  it  is  draggled  and  demoralized. 
Along  the  course  of  some  small  stream  in 


the  midst  of  heavy  timber  is  the  place  to 
look  for  it  in  all  its  grace  and  beauty.  Its 
stems  are  weak  and  somewhat  trailing,  often 
rooting  at  the  extremity,  and  a  new  plant  is 
thus  started  which  sends  up  fresh  shoots, 
upright  at  flrst,  but  bending  more  and  more 
as  they  get  older  and  running  out  long 
drooping  branches.  Its  buds  as  seen  in  the 
Winter  are  unique  among  the  plants  of  this 
latitude ;  all  others  inclose  their  young  leaves 
in  scaly  envelopes,  but  this  hardy  species 
puts  them  forth  without  any  covering.  The 
leaves  are  opposite,  and  no  more  than  one 
pair  arise  from  each  bud.  The  young  bud 
is  formed  of  this  pair  of  leaves  placed  face 
to  face  with  their  edges  rolled  inward,  their 
stems,  midribs  and  lesser  veins  distinctly 
visible.  The  infant  cyme  of  flowers  is  at 
this  time  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  the 
flower-buds  about  the  size  of  pins'  heads 
clustered  together  and  somewhat  protected 
by  velvety  bracts,  embraced  by  a  pair  of 
leaves  and  covered  with  rust-colored  down. 
Most  other  shrubs  present  their  leaves  and 
flowers  in  various  positions  according  to  the 
slant  of  the  branch  that  bears  them,  but  the 
Ft6unftiifi  holds  both  erect,  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  cyme  and  also  of  the  leaves  bo- 
ing  nearly  horizontal  in  spite  of  all  the  sin- 
uosities of  the  crooked  stems.  The  time 
to  see  it  is  some  still  day  when  the  hurrying 
breezes  that  have  been  busy  shaking  out  the 
creases  in  the  young  leaves  have  gone  to 
rest ;  when  a  soft  veil  covers  the  sky,  and 
the  last  night's  rain  has  brought  out  the 
fragrance  of  the  fresh  earth  and  all  growing 
things.  The  great  trees,  untouched  by  the 
ax,  cover  the  steep  sides  of  the  valley ;  the 
shade  is  dense,  and  the  silence  unbroken 
save  by  the  "  zeap"  of  some  bird  in  the  tree- 
tops,  and  the  voice  of  the  little  stream  as  it 
goes  climbing  down  its  rocky  stairway, — 
which  sounds  only  accent  the  stillness.  Up 
and  down  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  amidst 
the  dusky  recesses  of  the  forest,  the  snow- 
white  clusters  of  flowers  lift  themselves, 
growing  thickly  on  the  steep  banks  and 
overhanging  the  stream.  Here  are  great 
rocks  overgrown  with  ferns  and  mosses,  and 
from  the  accumulated  soil  on  their  tops  the 
graceful  stems  arch  over  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  bowlders  with  garlands  of  bloom. 
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The  well  grown  cymes  are  six  inches  or  more 
in  width,  the  showy  part  consisting  of  a 
score  or  so  ol  sterile  flowers  disposed  round 
the  edge,  each  one  cut  into  four  or  five  di- 
yisions,  without  organs  of  any  kind, — a  pure 
white  disc,  delicately  concare,  about  an  inch 
in  diameter.    The  fertile  flowers  are  much 


smaller  and  serre  as  a  background  for  the 
others,  being  greenbh  white  in  color. 

These  too  soon  pass  through  their  period 
of  inflorescence,  soon  the  stream  will  be  car- 
rying the  fallen  florets  on  its  current,  and 
the  immemorial  £arth  has  added  another 
year  to  her  awful  antiquity  since  last  they 
bloomed  and  faded  I  E.  S.  Gilbert, 
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^N£  of  the  few  remaining  links  that 
bound  Barberry  Island  to  life  is  bro- 
ken ;  the  school  is  closed.  The  school- 
mistress has  gone  away,  and  nobody 
appears  to  take  her  place.  To  make  an  ef- 
fort to  find  somebody  would  be  foreign  to 
Barberry  Island  natures.  In  the  old  days, 
when  Barberry  Island  was  awake  and  pros- 
perous, there  were  candidates  enough  and 
to  spare  for  the  position ;  indeed,  the  school 
agent's  life  was  often  made  a  burden  by  the 
infuriated  friends  of  rejected  claimants,  and 
family  feuds,  only  a  trifle  less  bitter  than 
those  engendered  in  the  '*  singing  seats  "  of 
the  church,  arose  from  rivalries  of  this  kind. 
But  now  all  this  is  changed.  The  few  young 
women  whom  Barberry  Island  can  boast  go 
away  to  work  in  factories,  or  as  waitresses 
in  the  hotels  of  the  numerous  Summer  re- 
sorts along  the  coast.  To  be  sure  it  is  not 
so  "  genteel "  as  "  keeping  school ; "  but  is 
there  any  girl "  with  soul  so  dead  "  as  to  con- 
demn herself  to  a  ribbon-less  and  beau-less 
existence  for  the  sake  of  being  genteel? 

The  school-mistress  who  has  gone  away 
**  kept "  the  school  for  ten  years.  She  was 
seventeen  when  she  began.  She  did  not 
seem  to  have  any  aspirations  beyond  the 
little  ship's-cabin  school-house  where  she 
passed  her  days.  Mothers  held  her  up  as  a 
model  to  their  discontented  daughters,  but 
the  daughters  said  she  was  contented  only 
because  she  was  broken-hearted.  The  sea 
had  swallowed  up  her  lover — as  it  had  swal- 
lowed up  so  many  Barberry  Island  fathers 
and  sons  and  lovers— on  his  first  voyage. 


The  ship  on  which  he  sailed  had  never  been 
beard  from  after  she  started  on  her  return 
voyage—**  a  tale  not  new  nor  wondrous  but 
a  common  tale,"  to  Barberry  Island  ears. 
The  school-mistress  was  only  eighteen  then, 
and  so,  of  course,  she  hoped.    Her  lover's 
father.  Captain  Aminidab  Ramsdell,  was  an 
old  man,  broken  in  health  and  childish,  and 
he  hoped  also.    The  ;^oung  man's  mother, 
who  was  a  second  wife  twenty  years  younger 
than  the  old  captain,  had  apparently  taken 
the  blow  harder  than  either  of  the  others. 
She  had  despaired  as  soon  as  the  vessel  was 
overdue.    She  had  seen  so  many  cruel  things 
happen  in  her  life.   All  of  her  people  had  gone 
**  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  and  many  had 
never  come  back.    A  strange  fatality  seemed 
to  attend  Barberry  Island  ships.    She  bad 
lived  always  on  the  rocky  side  of  the  Island, 
near  Dead  Man's  Point,  and  more  than  once 
the  sea  had  washed  drowned  men  up  to  her 
very  feet    It  was  no  wonder  that  she  had 
come  to  think  of  it  as  a  vampire,  greedily 
sucking  hope  and  joy  from  the  veins  of  life. 
The  windows  overlooking  the  sea  in  the 
great,  dreary  bouse  where  she  and  the  old 
Captain  lived,  all  alone,  were  boarded  up 
and  heavily  draped  in  black.    On  the  rare 
occasions  when  she  went  out — ^when  some 
minister  from  **the  main"  came  over  to 
preach  in  the  church,  which  had  long  ago 
ceased  to  have  a  **  stated  supply,"  or  the 
cracked  bell  rang  out  its  doleful  invitation 
to  a  funeral— she  wore  a  black  sunbonnet 
which  projected  over  her  face,  and  bent  her 
eyes  upon  the  ground,  that  she  might  avoid 
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the  sight  of  the  sea.  She  was  a  stero,  grim, 
determined  woman ;  lore  for  this  son,  her 
only  child,  was  the  one  **  soft  spot*'  in  her 
heart  people  said,  aad  to  him  she  had  been 
foolishly  indulgent  He  was  a  mischieyous 
boy,  full  of  wild  pranks,  which  startled  the 
*<  mild-eyed,  melancholy**  Barberry  Islanders, 
-fittt  be  was  handsome,  frank  and  generous, 
and  when  he  sailed  in  the  stanch  ship 
Dingo,  bound  for  China,  they  all  sorrowed 
to  see  him  go ;  and  he  carried  the  school- 
mistress' heart  away  with  Lim.  She  was  a 
slender  little  body,  with  something  of  the 
almost  inevitable  New  England  sea-ooast 
angularity  and  sharpness  of  outline.  She 
had  slightly  stooping  shoulders  and  long, 
bony  wrists  and  hands.  She  was  yery  nea]> 
sighted,  but  her  eyes  were  deep,  sea-blue, 
and  had  a  soft,  appealing  expression,  in- 
stead of  the  blank  or  strained  look  which 
near-sighted  eyes  often  haye.  She  had  light 
brown  hair  which  she  persisted  in  wearing  in 
a  knot  of  curls,  low  down  at  the  back  of  her 
head,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
the  factory  and  waiter  girls  who  had  *'  seen 
the  world  '*  and  were  *<  the  glass  of  fashion 
and  the  mold  of  form"  for  Barberry  Is- 
land. Her  one  real  beauty  was  her  com- 
plexion. Complexions  flourish  on  Barberry 
Island,  if  nothing  else  does.  This  one  was 
of  pearly  whiteness,  with  a  flush  that  came 
and  went,  as  yivid  a  pink  as  the  wild  roses 
that  grow  nearest  the  sea.  Watching  and 
tears  had  not  faded  it,  though  there  were 
dark  circles  about  her  eyes,  and  her  mouth 
had  a  saddened  droop.  She  lived  now  at 
Cap'n  Amiiiidab's,  as  he  was  always  called, 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  brother  who  was 
Cap'n  Hiram,  the  aunt  with  whom  she  had 
lived  from  childhood  having  died  a  few  days 
after  the  Dirigo  sailed.  She  belonged  to  one 
of  the  families  which  had  ^  kinder  died  out, 
as  Barberry  Island  families  seemed  to  have 
a  way  of  doing.  She  was  more  than  wel- 
come at  Cap'n  Amini  dab's ;  it  was  reported 
that  even  Mis'  Aminidab,  as  the  Captain's 
wife  was  called,  ^  sot  by  Garafely."  Gara- 
felia  her  name  was — ^they  are  veiy  fond  of 
fine  names  on  Barberry  Island — and  Gara- 
felia  Jordan  unhappily  became  Garafely  Jer- 
dan  in  the  Island  vernacular.  The  old 
Captain   and    Mrs.   Aminidab  called  her 


*<  Garry,**  as  their  son  had  done,  and  felt 
towards  her  almost  as  if  she  were  their  own 
child. 

That  was  all  we  learned  of  the  school- 
mistress* history  on  our  first  visit  to  Bar- 
berry Island.  It  seemed  to  be  about  all 
there  was  of  it.  It  was  likely  that  there 
would  be  very  little  more,  we  thought. 
Some  of  the  Barberry  Island  young  women 
whose  lovers  had  been  drowned  had  consoled 
themselves,  sooner  or  later,  with  other 
swains.  We  did  not  think  the  school-mis- 
tress would  do  that.  She  looked  like  one  of 
the  faithful  souls.  Neither  did  she  seem 
like  a  woman  who  would  stifle  her  sorrow- 
ful memories,  and  go  out  into  the  world  to 
struggle  for  whatever  good  things  it  might 
have  to  give,  love  being  over  for  her ;  we 
found  little  energy  or  determination  in  her 
face ;  only  a  sad  patience  and  fidelity.  We 
pictured  her  plodding  over  the  long  road  be- 
tween the  school-house  and  Dead  Man's 
Point,  through  the  fogs  which  sometimes 
wrapped  the  Island  for  days  and  weeks  to- 
gether in  a  gray,  gloomy  shroud,  seen 
through  which  familiar  things  looked  weird 
and  ghostly,  as  in  an  evil  dream,— through 
the  golden  Summer  days,  when  Barberry  Is- 
land seemed  one  of  the  Isles  of  the  Blest,' 
patient  and  hopeless  always,  until  the  old 
ship's  cabin,  which  served  as  a  school-house, 
should  succumb  to  the  long  buffetings  of  wi  nd 
and  weather,  or  her  scholars  dwindle  in  num- 
ber— as  they  did  every  year — until  there 
were  no  moye  to  teach.  After  that  we  fan- 
cied her  a  forlorn  old  maid,  living  alone  in 
the  desolate  house  by  the  sea — ^for  by  that 
time  the  old  Captain  and  Mis'  Aminidab 
would  have  gone  their  way— with  hollow 
cheeks,  and  faded  eyes,  loo  faded  even  to 
watch  the  coming  sails,  with  the  roar  of  the 
crucL  sea  always  in  her  ears ; — until  that  bet- 
ter day  when  she  should  go  to  seek  her  own 
where  all  the  lost  are  found.  That  was  the 
school-mistress'  future  as  our  imagination 
painted  it; — how  the  Three  Sisters  weaving 
their  web  in  secret  must  have  laughed  at 
usi 

It  was  a  great  surprise  to  find,  when  we 
came  back  the  next  Summer,  that  the  school 
was  closed,  and  the  school-mistress  gone. 
Changes  of  any  kind  were  rare  on  Barberry 
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Island.  It  was  "a  land  where  all  things 
always  seemed  the  same."  Changes  which 
involved  exertion  of  any  kind  were  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  Island  fathers ;  their  **  in- 
ner spirits "  all  sang  "  there  is  no  joy  but 
calm."  Surely  they  had  not  discharged  the 
schoolmistress,  and  closed  the  school.  They 
were  utterly  incapable  of  any  such  wild  and 
reckless  proceeding ;  the  school  might  haye 
gone  on  forever  without  interference  from 
them. 

What  had  become  of  the  school-mistress  ? 
We  had  a  presentiment  that  there  was  an 
interesting  tale  connected  with  her  disap- 
pearance, and  we  preferred  to  hear  it  from 
head-quarters.  So  on  the  first  evening  after 
our  arrival  we  took  our  way  to  Deacon  Man- 
ley's  store,  which  was  head-quarters  for  all 
Barberry  Island  news. 

A  storm  had  been  threatening  all  day, 
and  it  had  bdgun  to  rain  at  nightfalL  The 
mackerel  boats  had  all  come  in,  and  their 
owners  were  enjoying  **  a  feast  of  reason  and 
a  flow  of  soul "  in  the  store.  **  Sett*n  in  the 
store"  was  the  favorite  diversion  of  the 
islanders.  A  boy,  boimd  to  Captain  Hiram 
Ramsdell,  ran  away,  his  grievance  being 
that  he  **  had  n't  no  time  to  set  in  the  store ;  ** 
and  he  received  the  hearty  sympathy  of  all 
the  neighbors,  for  it  was  regarded  as  the 
natural  and  inalienable  right  of  every  Bar- 
berry Islander  to  *' set  in  the  store."  On  an 
evening  when  a  threatening  storm  had 
driven  all  the  fishing  boats  in,  the  store  was 
a  picture  of  Barberry  Island  existence  at  its 
liveliest.  The  women,  poor  souls  I  had  be- 
come so  subdued  by  grief  and  hardship  and 
monotonous  existence  that  they  had  little 
heart  for  gossip ;  even  "  store  tea  "  could  not 
revive  their  drooping  spirits,  therefore  tea- 
parties  did  not  flourish.  Mis'  Seth  Loomis 
had  been  heard  to  say  that  she  did  n't  even 
enjoy  funerals  as  she  used  to.  It  naturally 
followed  that  sociability  was  at  a  very  low 
ebb  among  the  feminine  inhabitants  of  the 
island. 

But  the  men  liked  to  spin  yams  over  their 
pipes,  and  compare  their  various  '* catches; " 
they  even  talked  politics  sometimes,  though 
with  a  mildness  and  absence  of  uncompli- 
mentary adjectives  which  showed  a  lament- 
able ignorance  of  the  proper  mode  of  dis- 


cussing such  subjects.  They  allowed  their 
neighbors  to  differ  from  them  without  call- 
ing them  names;  which  shows,  perhaps, 
more  clearly  than  anything  else  how  far  be- 
hind Barberry  Island  had  fallen  in  the 
march  of  civilization. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  store  aa  a  place 
of  resort  was  not  in  any  degree  due  to  cheer- 
ful surroundings  or  comforts.  The  fitful 
kerosene  cast  a  weird  and  gloomy  light  over 
the  low  and  dingy  interior,  with  its  endless 
variety  of  wares,  from  soap  and  salt  pork  to 
Hamburg  edgings  and  crochet  needles.  The 
air  was  redolent  of  the  inevitable  and  inde- 
scribable odor  of  a  country  store — the  min- 
gling of  innumerable  delectable  perfumes, 
with,  generally,  two  or  three  stronger  than  the 
others  struggling  successfully  for  the  suprem- 
acy ;  here  codfish  and  kerosene  carried  off 
the  palm,  unconquered  even  by  the  tobacco 
in  a  dozen  pipes,  and  the  result  was  aa 
agreeable  as  might  be  expected.  The  only 
seats  were  two  very  high  stools— one  with 
inadequate  legs  which  obliged  its  occupant 
to  bahince  himself  with  great  care — ^the 
counters  and  boxes.  Deacon  Manley  was  a 
firm  adherent  of  the  Maine  law,  so  the  flow- 
ing bowl  did  not  lend  its  charm.  Clearly  it 
was  only  a  desire  for  society  and  for  what, 
if  they  had  not  been  of  the  superior  sex, 
might  have  been  called  gossip  which  made 
it  a  Barberry  Islander's  idea  of  beatitude  to 
"  set  in  the  store." 

The  Deacon's  face,  wrinkled  and  weather- 
beaten,  and  with  an  odd  mixture  of  shrewd- 
ness and  benevolence,  appeared  above  the  tall 
desk  where  he  **figgered  up  his  accounts.** 
This  process  never  seemed  to  interfere  in 
the  slightest  degree  with  conversation.  To 
stand  behind  the  desk  with  a  longK  uew  -pen- 
cil behind  one  ear  and  a  pen  behind  the 
other,  and  cast  an  occasional,  preoccupied 
glance  at  a  large,  new-looking  ledger,  seemed 
to  result,  in  some  mysterious  way,  in  the 
^  figgerin'  up  *'  of  the  accounts. 

**  The  school-mistress  ?  I  want  to  know 
if  you  ain't  heerd?  Well  now,  that  does 
beat  all ! "  said  Deacon  Manley,  in  answer 
to  our  question,  with  the  air  of  one  who  won- 
dered in  what  far-away  nook  of  the  world 
we  could  live  that  such  great  events  could 
transpire  without  our  knowledge. 
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A  ripple  of  ezcitemeot  ran  all  around  the 
circle;  there  wa«  a  look  of  pleasurable  an« 
ticipation  on  every  face  when  I  inquired  for 
the  school-mistress;  it  was  evident,  that 
something  extracH^inary  had  befallen  her, 
and  they  were  eager  to  tell  all  about  it.  But 
a  mole  hill  must  become  a  mountain  in  the 
dead  level  of  Barberry  Island  existence,  we 
thought,  and  were  not  prepared  to  be  greatly 
astonished.  The  wildest  flight  that  our 
fancy  took  was  to  marry  the  sohool-mistress 
to  **one  o'  them  slick  fellers  with  store 
clothes,"  as  the  Barberry  Islanders  called 
the  young  men  who  spent  their  Summer  va- 
cations at  Porcupine,  a  fashionable  resort 
*'on  the  main  "  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
Island.  She  might  after  all  be  no  more  ca- 
pable of  faithfulness  to  a  memory  than  the 
majority  of  her  faithless  sex,  we  concluded, 
feeling  somewhat  ashamed  of  the  lofty  ped- 
estal on  which  our  imagination  had  placed 
her. 

*' Folks  thinks  that  Barberry  Island  ain't 
no  great  of  a  place,''  said  the  Deacon,  with 
the  air  of  one  who  has  an  important  matter 
to  communicate  and  does  not  mean  to  be 
hurried  about  it,  **  and  I  don't  say  as  'tis 
what  it  once  was,  bein'  as  the  vessels  never 
nemed  to  hev  no  great  luck,  and  what  folks 
there  is  that  hain't  died  out  is  kinder  beat 
oat  and  discouraged,  and  hain't  got  the  sperit 
for  hotels  and  hamsome  yatchits,  and  sich 
kerrjins  on  as  they  hev  over  to  Porkerpine. 
But  there 's  curus  things  happens  here,  as  I 
remember  tellin'  on  ye  once  before,  for 
there 's  human  nater  here,  and  human  nater 
isa  sight  queerer  than  ever  it  gets  piotered  out 
in  story  books.  Things  cwnet  round  queer, 
too ;  there  ain't  no  accountin'  for  the  ways 
o'  Providence.  Now  this  that  I  'm  a  goin' 
to  tell  you,  about  the  sobool-mistress  and  her 
beau,  sounds  like  the  biggest  kind  of  a  yam, 
and  if  you  read  it  in  one  of  your  story  books 
you  'd  be  very  apt  to  say  that  the  feller  had 
ought  to  a  made  up  something  that  sounded 
likelier.  But  it 's  jest  as  true  as  if  the  min- 
ister preached  it,  every  word  ont 

'^Tou  see  't  was  one  day  last  September, 
abng  towards  the  middle  o'  the  month,  when 
the  summer  folks  was  beginnin'  to  thin  out 
I  was  a  layin'  round  the  dock  over  to  Por- 
kerpine, in  my  gmallboat}  The  Sanff  Fanng^ 


you  know,  a  waitin'  for  the  Portland  steamer. 
I  was  expectin'  some  stuff  aboard  of  her 
that  I  was  agoin'  to  fetch  home  in  The  Sanp. 
Fanny.  She  did  n1  fetch  many  passengers 
to  Porkerpine,  bein'  the  season  was  about 
over,  but  I  got  my  eye  sot  on  one  young  fel- 
ler that  jumped  off  before  she  got  alongside 
the  wharf.  He  acted  as  if  he  felt  pretty 
much  to  home,  and  didn't  care  whether 
school  kept  or  not.  He  was  dressed  up  in 
store  close,  but  I  knowed,  by  the  cut  of  his 
jib,  that  he  was  a  sailor.  I  could  n't  exactly 
make  out  whether  he  belonged  to  these  parts 
or  not,  but  when  I  see  him  square  in  the 
face  it  kinder  seemed  as  ef  he  favored  some- 
body that  I  knowed.  I  heerd  him  askin'  for 
somebody  to  set  him  over  to  Barberry  Is- 
land, and  I  took  him  aboard  the  Fanny,  He 
lent  a  hand,  very  lively,  while  I  was  loadin^ 
the  molasses  and  ile  that  had  come  on  the 
steamer,  but  I  kinder  run  of  an  idee  that  he 
wa  'n't  no  great  hand  for  talkin'.  He  took 
hold  and  handled  the  boat  as  ef  he  was  used 
to  it,  and  bimeby  I  says:  *  1  take  it  you  Ve 
foUered  the  sea  some,'  says  I. 

*' '  Some,'  says  he,  with  a  kind  of  a  laugh. 
'  And  a  feller  ain't  bom  on  Barberry  Island  . 
for  nothin'.' 

^  I  was  strack  all  of  a  heap  at  that ;  for  a 
feller  to  tell  me,  to  my  face,  that  he  was  bon^ 
on  Barberry  Island  when  I  didn't  know 
him  I  But  after  I  'd  thought  a  spell  I  con- 
cluded that  be  might  a  ben  bom  on  a  vessel 
that  put  in  for  a  night  or  so,  or  in  some  sech 
ereglar  way.  I  gin  him  a  good  sharp  look,, 
and  I  thought  I'd  seen  him  before;  and 
then  agin  I  thought  I  had  n't. 

<*  He  looked  me  stiddy  in  the  face  for  » 
oonsidable  spell,  and  then  says  he  : 

« ( Is  it  possible  that  you  don't  know  me. 
Deacon?' 

«*  Well,  I  didn't,  but  the  more  I  looked  ai 
him  the  more  I  felt  as  if  1  should  remember 
him  when  he  told  me  who  he  was,  and  think 
what  an  old  fool  I  'd  ben  for  forgettin'. 

«<  a  'm  Bart  Ramsdell/  says  be. 

^  My  hair  ris  right  up,  and  my  flesh  kinder 
crep'.  I  'd  seen  folks  come  home  before, 
arter  a  stun  was  set  for  'em  in  the  graveyjird 
and  their  folks  had  all  wore  moumin',  but 
nothin'  never  made  me  feel  jest  like  thia. 
Ton  see  he  was  so  altered.    It  kinder  made 
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me  feel  as  ef  he  'd  ben  dead  and  riz  np  agin. 
Bart's  looks  was  there— and  then  agin  Uiej 
wa'  n't  Lookin*  on  him  over  I  ooold  n't 
make  out  no  real  difference  more'n  ten 
years  would  be  apt  to  make.  Bart  was  only 
twenty  when  he  went  away,  and  now  he 
looked  middlin'  old  for  thirty.  I  alius  thought 
consid'able  o'  Bart  when  he  was  a  youngster, 
and  it  did  beat  me  that  I  had  n't  knowed 
him.  He  was  full  of  mischief,  but  he  alius 
owned  up  to  his  capers,  and  when  he  gin 
you  his  word  you  could  trust  him.  He  alius 
had  a  mischeevous  twinkle  in  his  eye,  but  I 
could  n't  see  no  signs  o'  that  now,  and  there 
wa'  n't  no  nateralness  in  the  way  he  looked 
at  me  out  of  his  eyes. 

*'  *  You  be  Bart — and  then  agin  yon  ain't,' 
says  I. 

*'And  upon  that  he  threw  back  his 
head  and  laughed,  real  kind  of  nateral,  and 
like  a  boy ;  and  my  heart  kinder  begun  to 
go  out  to  him.  And  when  I  thought  of  his 
father  and  mother,  the  old  Cap'n  and  Mis' 
Aminidab,  and  Garafely,  I  was  a  good  mind 
to  git  down  on  my  knees  right  there  and 
thank  the  Lord  for  all  his  marcies.  Arter- 
wards  I  was  kinder  glad  I  didn't.  It's 
pooty  hard,  sometimes,  for  poor  human  na- 
ier  to  tell  what  is  marcies  and  what  hain't. 
I  haiu't  a  sayin'  but  what  everything  that 
comes  from  the  hands  of  the  Lord  is  mar- 
cies, in  a  gineralway** — ^and  here  the  Deacon 
looked  somewhat  perplexed,  and  scratched 
his  head  a  little-—'*  but  it 's  just  as  well  not 
to  give  thanks  for  no  pertickler  thing,  till 
you  'y6  waited  a  spell  to  see  how  it 's  agoin^  to 
Itim  out.  I  run  of  an  idee  that  folks  can't 
do  no  better  than  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
though  the  ministers  they  start  out  on  it, 
and  then  steer  off,  as  if  they  was  a  tryin' 
their  hands  at  improvin'  on  it;  and  once 
when  I  riz  up  and  said  it  to  a  protracted 
meetin',  over  to  Porkerpine,  Elder  Niles  he 
reproved  me,  and  said  bein'  'twas  a  re- 
vival they  wanted  somethiii'  more  speritooal 
and  awakenin'.  Well,  there  is  times  and 
seasons,  and  of  course  he  knowed  best,  bein' 
a  minister ;  but  as  I  said  before  I  run  of  an 
idee  that  *  Thy  kingdom  come,  and  Thy  will 
be  done '  is  alius  fittin',  and  that  that,  and 
'  forgive  us  our  trespasses '  is  about  all  that 
is  fittin'  for  us  poor,  short-sighted  cretuis. 


<<  Well,  if  I  did  n't  get  down  on  my  knees 
then,  my  beart  riz  up  in  thankfulness  for 
the  joy  that  was  acomin'  to  them  three — ^the 
old  folks  and  Garafely.  I  sot  by  Garafely, 
and  so  does  folks  ginerally.  We  never  cal- 
kilated  there  was  no  great  heft  to  her.  She 
wa'  n't  never  one  to  git  up  and  tear  rounds 
like  a  house  a  fire,  and  fetch  things  to  pass. 
She 's  may  be  what  you  'd  call  a  soft  sper- 
ited,  clingin'  kind  of  a  woman,  but  then  she 
clung  ^ost  dretf  ul  strong  to  what  she  had 
her  heart  sot  on. 

*'  These  things  was  a  ronnin'  through  my 
mind,  how  they'd  all  take  it  and  whether 
or  no  the  old  folks  would  n't  be  pretty  well 
upsot,  and  I  did  n't  say  much. 

"  *  You  don't  seem  to  be  very  glad  to  see 
me,'  says  he,  lookin'  kinder  hurt  '  I  'spoee 
I  was  a  scamp,  when  I  was  a  youngster,  and 
annoyed  folks  a  good  deal  with  my  capers^' 
says  he,  *  but  I  've  had  plenty  of  trouble  to 
stiddy  me  down.' 

"  *  I  never  found  no  fault  with  your  capers, 
Bart,'  says  I,  *no  more'n  I  would  with  a 
young  colt's  kickin'  up  his  heels.  There 
wa'  n't  never  no  real  wickedness  in  'em.' 

**  And  then  he  told  me  all  about  what  had 
befell  him ;  how  the  Dirigo  had  been  wrecked, 
and  all  hands  lost  but  him  and  another  fel- 
ler, who  was  picked  up  off  'n  a  raft  and  ker- 
ried  to  Australy.  He  got  into  trouble  there 
right  off,  along  o*  this  feller  bein'  pooty 
wild,  and  got  into  jail.  Arter  that  he  was 
kinder  shamed  to  come  home,  and  he  went 
to  sheep-farmin',  and  made  considable 
money ;  and  all  of  a  sudden  he  was  took  with 
a  longin'  to  see  his  folks  and  his  home. 
He  'd  been  nigh  upon  a  year  comin'  home, 
along  o'  hevin'  his  plans  upsot  in  all  kinds 
o'  ways. 

*  He  had  plenty  o'  time  to  tell  me  all  the 
perticklers,  for  the  wind  was  contrary,  and 
I  had  to  tack  six  or  eight  times  ruunin' 
over ;  and  I  will  say  I  never  see  The  Sartj^ 
Fanny  act  just  as  she  did  that  day.  Seemed 
as  if  she  was  bound  we  should  n't  never  get 
over  to  the  island — ^I  run  her  into  Pluinmer'e 
Cove,  finally,  and  anchored  her,  and  took 
him  off  in  the  tender.  We  walked  across 
the  parster  to  Dead  Man's  Piut,  and  straight 
into  the  old  Cap'n's  house.  1  was  a  little 
afeard,  but  I  remembered  hearin'that  joy 
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never  killed  nobody,  so  I  thought  I'd  reak 
it 

"  Mis'  Aminidab,  she  was  standin'  in  the 
settin'-room  door  when  we  walked  in, 

"'Mother I'  says  he,  tumia'  red  and 
white  all  in  a  minute,  and  his  lip  tremblin/ 
*Motherl' 

«She  fetched  a  screech,  Mis'  Aminidab 
did,  that  they  might  a  heard  over  to  Porker- 
pine.  She  throwed  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  and  fainted  clear  away. 

*'The  old  cap'n  he  was  nigh  abont  crazy. 
He  was  dretf  ul  apt  to  git  things  mixed  up 
at  his  best,  and  now  he  seemed  to  know  one 
minute  that 't  'was  Bart,  and  the  next  he  'd 
think  't'was  litUe  Elbridge,  his  first  wife's 
boy,  that  died  when  he  was  three  years  old, 
more  'n  fifty  years  back. 

**  But  Mitt'  Aminidab  I  We  fetched  her  to 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  did  n't  she  stand  up 
straight  and  hamsome,  and  a  color  come  out 
on  her  cheeks  that  I  had  n't  seen  there  sence 
she  was  a  gaL  She  grew  ten  years  younger 
in  the  ten  minutes  that  I  see  her. 

*<  It  came  OTer  me,  all  to  once,  that  my 
room  was  better 'n  my  company  at  sich  a 
meetin'as  that,  and  I  was  startin' to  go,  when 
I  see  Garafely  comin'.  I  could  n*t  help 
itayin'  to  see  how  she  'd  take  it.  If  I  be  an 
old  bachelor  I  like  to  see  young  folks  set  by 
one  another,  and  knowin'  as  I  did  how  that 
gal's  heart  had  ben  sot  on  Bart  Ramsdell's 
memofy  all  these  years,  I  wanted  to  see  how 
happy  she  'd  be  to  see  him  alive  and  well. 
She  come  along  into  the  settin'-room,  lookin' 
jest  as  kinder  droopin'  and  patient  as  ever. 

"  When  she  see  him  she  looked  straight 
at  him,  and  she  turned  kinder  pale. 

"  *  Garry,'  says  he,  jest  as  he  'd  spoke  to 
his  mother.  '  Garry,  don't  you  know  me  ? ' 
And  he  held  his  arms  out  to  her. 

"  She  kept  growin*  whiter  and  whiter,  but 
she  stood  stock-still,  and  she  looked  straight 
at  him.  Them  near-sighted  eyes  of  hem 
seem  as  ef  they  'd  look  straight  through  you 
sometimes. 

'''O,  Crarry,  yon  ain't  got  a  mother's 
heart!'  says  Mis*  Aminidab,  kinder  re- 
proachfuL 

« •  He  looks  like  Bart— but  he  is  n't  Bart  I' 
sajs  Crarafely,  and  she  spoke  up  pretty  de- 
cided. 


"  *0  Gany,  I  didn't  think  you  would  for- 
get me  I '  says  he,  terrible  kinder  sad  and 
reproachful.  'Don't  you  remember  once 
when  I  dressed  up  in  Gran'ther  Bartlett's 
clothes  and  put  on  a  white  wig  and  beard 
you  knew  me  right  off,  though  none  of  the 
others  did  n't,  and  you  said  nothin' could  n't 
never  change  me  so  as  you  would  n't  know 
me?' 

^  That  kinder  seemed  to  convince  her,  as 
well  it  might. 

^*  Is  it  really  you,  Bart? '  she  says,  trem- 
blin*  all  over  jest  like  a  leaf.  '  I  can't  make 
it  seem  so.  I  feel  as  ef  I  was  dreamin'.' 
But  she  kinder  drawed  a  little  nearer  to  him, 
and  he  hugged  her  up,  and  gin  her  a  kiss. 
She  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  bust 
out  a  cryin',  and  I  calkilated  I  'd  better  come 
away. 

«  Before  night  everybody  on  the  Island 
knew  that  Bart  Ramsdell  had  come  home, 
and  most  everybody  had  seen  him.  Opin- 
ions was  divided,  as  opinions  ginerally  is.* 
Some  thought  he  'd  changed  but  dretful  lit- 
tle, and  some  couldn't  see  skurce  any  re* 
semblance  to  what  he  was  when  he  went 
away.  Some  said  his  eyes  had  grown  lighter, 
and  it  kinder  seemed  to  me  that  that  was 
why  I  could  n't  make  him  look  exactly  nat- 
eral.  Bart's  eyes  was  a  ruther  dark  brown 
when  he  went  away,  and  now  they  was  more 
gray,  with  a  greenish  look  to  'em  sometimes 
that  I  could  n't  remember  as  I  ever  see  in 
'em  when  he  was  a  boy.  But  he  said  he  'd 
had  trouble  with  his  eyes,  and  been  doctorin' 
on  'em  considable,  and  that  along  with  the 
change  of  climate  had  faded  on  'em  out. 

*<  But  his  mother  she  would  n't  allow  that 
they  was  faded  out.  She  was  one  of  them 
that  could  n't  see  as  he  'd  altered  skurce  any, 
and  she  kinder  seemed  to  resent  it  ef  any- 
body said  he  had.  He  was  dressed  up  dret- 
ful smart,  and  he  swelled  round  considable, 
and  let  on  that  he  had  a  sight  of  money, 
only  it  was  where  he  could  n't  get  at  it  jest 
then,  and  the  old  folks  they  was  terrible 
proud  on  him. 

"  Garafely  ?  Well  she  seemed  to  take  it 
kinder  curus.  She  did  n't  seem  to  chirk  up 
a  mite,  and  folks  was  all  a  talkin*  and  sayin' 
she  wa'n't  glad  to  see  him,  and  there  must 
be  somebody  else  that  she  was  a  thinkin'  on ; 
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bot  lal  they'd  ought  to  a'  knowed  better  'n 
that,  for  she  neTer  set  her  foot  off  the  Island, 
and  there  wa'  n't  a  feller  here  that  she  ever 
had  nothin'  to  say  to.  Mis'  Aminidab,  she 
thwarted  her  constant,  'cause  she  would  n't 
act  diffeiient  to  him,  and  she  did  go  round 
with  him,  courtin'  fashion,  and  there  was 
talk  of  the  weddin' ;  but  she  looked  more 
peaked  and  sorrowful  than  ever,  and  one 
day  when  she  come  into  the  store  arter  some- 
thin'  I  up  and  spoke  to  her  about  it  It 
wa'n't  none  o'  my  business,  as  you  might 
say,  but  I  alius  felt  a  nearness  to  her,  bein' 
as  her  mother  and  me  we  courted  a  consida- 
ble  spell,  when  we  was  young,  and  I  set  a 
terrible  sight  by  her;  but  one  thing  and 
another  seemed  to  come  between  us,  and  I 
was  kinder  cranky  I  expect,  and  she  was 
high  sperited,  and  bimebye  she  flared  up 
and  merried  Ulysses  Jerdun — Useless  Jer- 
dun,  they  used  to  caU  him,  and  it  wa'  n't  far 
out,  o'  the  way,  nuther.  So  yon  see  't  'was 
nateral  't  I  should  feel  a  kind  o'  nearness  to 
Garafely,  and  I  up  and  asked  her  why  she 
didn't  seem  to  feel  no  livelier. 

'*She  bust  right  out  cryin' — though  she 
never  seemed  to  be  one  that  cried  so  terrible 
easy  as  some,  Garafely  did  n't.  She  said  she 
could  n't  seem  to  feel  no  nearness  to  Bart ; 
that  he  did  n't  seem  a  mite  like  Bart,  and 
she  should  n't  b'lieve  he  was  ef  he  did  n't 
know  so  many  things  that  had  happened 
when  they  was  children  that  nobody  but 
Bart  could  know.  She  did  n't  feel  no  affec- 
tion for  him,  and  she  did  n't  want  to  merry 
him.  I  kinder  thought  I  could  see  through 
it  Bart  had  been  gone  a  long  time,  and 
she  had  been  growin'  older,  and  her  idees 
changin';  and  she'd  had  her  mind  sot  on 
him  all  the  time,  and  had  been  kinder  alter- 
in'  on  him  over,  and  fixin'  on  him  up  to 
suit  herself,  till  her  idee  on  him  did  n't  bear 
no  more  resemblance  to  the  real  Bart  than 
one  o'  them  fancy  yatchits  does  to  a  fishin' 
smack.  That 's  what  I  thought,  and  I  told 
her  she  'd  better  merry  hiro,  and  settle  down 
stiddy  and  sensible,  and  she  'd  like  him  well 
enough  arter  a  spell.  But  women  is  curus'* 
creturs,  and  ef  there's  one  thing  more'n 
another  that  they  ain't  apt  to  be  it 's  stiddy 
and  sensible.  Tbey  must  hev  jest  about  so 
much  highfalutiu. 


**  Graraf ely  said  she  s'posed  I  was  right,  but 
she  felt  terrible  sot  agin  hevin'  on  him.  I 
felt  sorry  that  I  could  n't  give  her  no  more 
comfort,  but  I  gin  her  the  best  advice  I 
knew  how.  But  arter  she  'd  gone  I  did  B*t 
feel  what  yon  might  call  easy  in  my  mind. 
For  I  ain't  jest  found  out  what  an  old  fool 
I  be,  and  I  ginerally  know  better  'n  to  ad- 
vise women  folks,  bein'  as  no  man  can't 
follow  the  workin's  o'  their  minds. 

**  Garafely,  she  begun  the  winter  school, 
as  ef  she  had  n't  no  notion  o'  gittin'  merried. 
Mis'  Aminidab,  she  was  used  to  fetchia' 
things  to  pass  about  as  she  wanted  'em,  and 
I  knew  that  between  him  and  her  Garafely 
was  bein'  thwarted  a  terrible  sight,  and  I 
wondered  that  she  didn't  give  in.  He 
stayed  round  here  most  all  Winter.  Some- 
times he  'd  go  off  and  stay  a  week  or  two, 
and  then  he  'd  come  back  agin.  He  courted 
her  up  good  and  spry,  there 's  no  mistake, 
and  when  it  come  Spring  she  kinder  seemed 
to  give  in,  and  Mis'  Aminidab  was  a  hurry- 
in'  up  the  fixin's  for  the  weddin'. 

<*It  was  one  Sunday  along  in  April. 
Elder  Lyford,  from  Bine-hill,  he  preached 
for  us,  and  there  was  a  great  turn  out,  for 
we  had  n*t  had  no  gospel  privileges  for  six 
montlis  before.  But  I'm  afraid  what  the 
Elder  said  that  day  was  kinder  upeot  in 
folk's  minds  by  what  happened  arterwards. 
We  was  comin'  out  of  meetin'.  Mrs.  Amin- 
idab was  leanin'  on  her  son's  arm,  and  Gar- 
afely was  walkin'.  aside  of  her.  I  was  jest 
behind  'em,  and  I  see,  before  they  did,  that 
there  was  a  stranger,  about  as  rough  lookin' 
a  chap  as  you  often  see,  a  leanin'  agin  the 
fence.  W^e  don't  hev  many  tramps  on  Bar- 
berry Island,  but  I  knew  the  minute  I  sot 
my  eyes  on  him  that  this  ere  feller  was  one 
on  'em.  He  had  a  slouchin'  hat  drawed 
down  over  his  eyes,  his  close  was  ragged 
and  dirty,  and  his  shoes  was  about  as  well 
wore  out  as  any  pair  o'  shoes  I  ever  see. 
Folks  stared  at  him,  of  course,  but  his  hat 
was  drawed  so  far  over  his  face  that  they 
could  n't  see  much  of  it,  but  when  the  old 
Cap'n's  folks  came  out  he  pushed  it  back  a 
little  and  looked  straight  up  at  'em.  Mis* 
Aminidab  she  was  leanin'  on  her  son's  arm, 
lookin'  proud  and  pleased,  as  she  alius  did 
when  she  was  with  him,  and  he  was  a  talk- 
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in'  to  ber  and  Gurafely  as  chipper  as  could 
be.  Bat  when  he  ketcbed  the  tramp's  eye 
he  kinder  wilted  down.  He  turned  as 
white  as  a  piece  of  chalk.  I  happened  to  be 
a  lookin'  straight  at  him,  and  I  see  it,  though 
it  wa'  nt  but  for  a  minute.  But  Garafely  1 
I  'II  never  forgit  the  look  of  her  face,  nor 
the  ciy  she  give. 

«<BartI  OBart,<Aif  ain't  a  dream t '  she 
says,  and  she  throwed  her  arms  around  his 
neck— the  tramp's  neck,  all  dirty  and  ragged 
fts  he  was — and  fainted  clear  away  with  her 
head  on  his  shoulder. 

**  He  took  his  hat  off,  and  he  stopd  there 
unkivered  before  us  all,  and  I  declare  for 't 
I  was  dumfounded.  The  resemblance  that 
there  was  between  them  two  men  beat  every- 
thing I  ever  see,  without 't  was  twins.  And 
which  one  on  'em  was  Bart  Ramsdell  I 
could  n't  tell  1 

**  Garafely  she  had  took  her  choice,— there 
wa'n't  no  doubt  about  that ;  and  when  the 
ragged  feller  gin  me  a  look,  straight  in  the 
eye,  there  -was  a  nateralness  about  it  that  I 
hadnt  never  found  about  the  other  one. 
Mis'  Aminidab,  she  looked  from  one  to 
t'  other  in  a  dreadful  imsettled  way. 

**  *  Who  10  this  man  ? '  she  says. 

**  And  the  spruce  feller,  who  had  kinder 
got  over  lookin'  scairt,  he  says,  very  pert : 

'^'It's  an  impositor.  It's  a  feller  that 
was  aboard  ship  with  me  comin'  from  Aus- 
tra]y,  and  they  used  to  call  him  my  double 
'cause  we  looked  so  much  alike  ! ' 

**  Well,  you  see  Mis'  Aminidab  she  wanted 
to  believe  that.  She  was  terrible  proud, 
Mis'  Aminidab  was.  The  fust  one  was 
slicked  up,  and  smart  appearin' ;  he  had  let 
on  that  he  had  money,  and  folks  thought  he 
was  considable,  and  the  other  one  sartin 
didn't  look  to  be  no  credit  to  his  folks. 
Human  nater  is  curus,  as  mebbe  you  've 
heerd  me  say  before,  and  folks  is  apt  to  find 
it  dretf  ul  easy  to  believe  what  they  'd  ruther. 
She  turned  her  back  on  the  pleadin'  look 
that  the  ragged  one  gin  her,  and  clung  to 
the  smart-appearin'  one.  Garafely,  she  'd 
come  to,  and  the  roses  had  flew  into  her 
cheeks,  and  her  eyes — did  n't  they  shine  I 
It  did  n't  seem  to  make  the  least  mite  of 
difference  to  her  how  dirty  and  ragged  he  was. 

"•Don't  you  know  Bart?'  she  says  to 


Mis'  Aminidab.  <  Don't  you  see  Bart's  eyes  ? 
Bart's  smile  ?  Bart's  own  selfV 

**  It  would  'a'  done  you  good  to  see  how 
the  poor  feUer's  gloomy,  wore^ut  lookin' 
face  brightened  up  at  that  And  he  put  his 
arm  round  Garafely,  and  stood  up  as  proud 
as  could  be  before  all  the  folks. 

"  *  Garry,  you  're  disgracin'  yourself  and 
your  friends,'  says  Mis'  Aminidab,  in  a  shrill, 
excited  voice,  <  Leave  that  low  cretur  alone, 
and  come  home  with  me  and  my  son  I ' 

*<  His  face  fell  agin,  terribly.  It  can't  be 
easy  to  hev  your  own  mother  turn  agin  you  ! 

"  '  Friends,  don't  any  of  'you  remember 
me? — though  I  suppose  it  ain't  of  much  use 
to  ask,  when  my  own  mother  disowns  me  I ' 
He  said  it  terrible  bitter  and  sad,  but  when 
he  looked  round  he  see  by  a  good  many 
folks'  looks  that  they  knowed  him.  I  was 
the  fust  that  went  up  and  gin  him  my  hand. 

"  *  I  know  ye,  Bart,  my  boy,'  says  I,  *  and 
there 's  more  than  me  ready  to  give  ye  a 
welcome  home  I ' 

«<  My  sayin'  that  kinder  seemed  to  start 
'em,  and  live  or  six  come  forrard  and  i^hook 
hands  with  him.  But  the  majority  hung 
back.  Some  on  'em  was  open  and  loud  in 
denouncin'  on  him  as  an  impositor.  You 
see  his  appearance  was  terrible  agin  him. 
A  man  looks  a  dretf  ul  sight  more  like  a  ras- 
cal in  rags  and  dirt  than  he  does  come  to 
slick  him  up.  And  they  did  n't  believe  Bart 
Ramsdell  had  come  to  that.  Besides  there 
was  the  other  one  that  they  'd  thought  was 
Bart.  It  was  a  terrible  apsettin'  idee  that 
't  wa  'n't  and  it 's  in  the  grain  o'  most  folks, 
pertikerlerly  Barberry  Island  folks,  to  hate 
upsettin'  idees. 

'*The  other  one  he  went  off  with  Mis* 
Aminidab.  He  threatened  to  hev  Bart  took 
up  as  an  impositor,  but  still  I  see  he  had  n't 
no  hankerin'  to  stay  'round  where  he  was. 
I  took  Bart  and  Garafely  home  with  me, 
and  the  folks  that  believed  in  him  and  some 
on  'em  that  did  n't  follered  on.  Bart,  he  sot 
down  and  told  us  all  that  had  befell  him, 
and  I  tell  you,  't  was  considable  of  a  yam, 
and  every  word  on't  was  true;  deceivin' 
wa'n't  never  one  of  Bart's  failin's ;  and  most 
o'  them  that  had  thought  he  was  an  imposi- 
tor come  round  to  believin'  he  was  Bart,  be- 
fore he  'd  got  through. 
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*<There  's  folks  that  takes  pride  in  bein' 
sot,  and  not  allowin'  notliin'  to  persuade 
'em,  you  know,  and  some  on  'em  was  there. 
The  other  feller's  story  was  mostly  true,  al- 
lowin' for  the  odds  it  made  thai  he  waWt 
Bart.  He  was  a  shipmate  o'  Bart's,  aboard 
the  Dirigoj  and  they  was  picked  up  to- 
gether and  kerried  to  Australy.  He  turned 
out  to  be  a  kind  of  a  third  or  fourth  cousin 
o'  Bart's,  and  his  name  was  Ramsdell — one 
of  the  Ramsdells  from  down  Westport  way. 
I  knowed  'em,  root  and  branch — my  sister 
she  kep'  school  down  to  Westport  when  she 
was  a  gal,  and  got  merried  down  there — 
and  they  hain't  what  they  'd  ought  to  be, 
none  o'  them. 

**They  got  into  trouble  in  Australy — 
Bart  and  him — and  though  Bart  did  n't  slick 
over  his  own  doin's  npne,  you  could  see  that 
'twas  mostly  owiu'  to  the  rascally  kerryin's 
on  of  the  other  feller.  Bart  sot  by  him — an 
open-mouthed,  good-natured  feller,  like  Bart, 
is  always  easy  took  in — and  they  got  terrible 
intimate,  and  Bart  told  him  all  about  his 
folks  and  his  home;  that's  how  he  come  to 
know  so  many  things  that  folks  thought  no- 
body but  Bart  could  n't  know.  He  wanted 
Bart  to  send  home  for  money,  but  Bart  he 
was  ashamed  to— he 's  got  a  good  deal  of 
Mis'  Aminidab's  high  sperit,  Bart  has — and 
be  was  bound  he  would  n't  come  home  till 
he  could  be  more  of  a  credit  to  his  folks. 

**  But  they  wa'n't  lucky  in  their  under- 
takin's,  and  arter  tryin'  on  it  for  five  or  six 
years  they  come  back  as  fur  as  Califomy. 
Bart  said  he  was  terrible  tempted  to  come 
and  see  his  folks  then,  but  he  thought  he  'd 
ruther  they  'd  think  he  was  dead  than  know 
how  he'd  disgraced  'em.  You  see  gittin' 
into  jail  had  taken  the  wind  deam  out  o' 
Bart's  sails.  For  a  while  they  was  pooty 
lucky  in  the  Califomy  mines,  then  agin 
they  wa'n't.  Sometimes  they  was  together 
and  then  the  other  feller — Samuel  his  name 
is,  and  terrible  unappropriate,  seein'  as  he 
seems  to  a'  ben  called  by  the  Old  Herry 
ruther  than  the  Lord — he'd  clear  out  for  a 
long  spell,  and  Bart  would  hope  he  would  n't 
never  come  back  agin,  for  he  'd  found  out, 
long  before  that  time,  that  he  was  full  of 
deceitfulness  and  lyin',  and  he  tried  his  best 
to  steer  clear  of  him.    Finally  he  got  into  a 


terrible  scrape  by  cheatin'  at  cards,  and  had 
to  clear  out  to  save  his  life ;  and  then  he 
come  here,  takin'  a  notion  into  his  head  to 
let  on  he  was  Bart,  knowin'  it  could  be  done 
easy  along  of  his  favorin'  Bart  so  remarka- 
bly and  knowin'  all  about  his  folks,  and 
everything  that  such  an  open-hearted  feller 
as  Bart  would  be  likely  to  tell.  Of  course 
his  objec'  was  to  git  the  old  Cap'n's  money 
— and  he  'd  got  considerable  on  it  a*  ready, 
one  way  and  t'other,  as  I  knowed.  Bart, 
be  got  discouraged  with  Califomy,  and 
started  east'ard.  He  felt  a  terrible  strong 
drawin'  towards  home,  but  he  was  ashamed 
to  come.  He  run  acrost  some  boys  from 
down  this  way  aboard  of  a  schooner  up  to 
Boston,  and  he  got  wind  o'  what  was  goin' 
on  down  here.  He  kinder  thought  he  oonld 
come  unbeknownst,  and  see  ef  't  was  true. 
Garafely's  knowin'  on  him  so  quick  upsot 
that  plan. 

'*  The  advice  I  gin  him  was  to  bring  f or- 
rud  proofs,  and  hev  the  feller  that  was  passin' 
himself  off  for  him  took  up.  But  Bart,  he 
kinder  hung  back,  'count  of  his  mother;  the 
heart  and  spirit  seemed  to  a'  kinder  gone 
out  on  him. 

•< « He  don't  di^tgrace  'em  so  much  by  his 
looks  as  I  do,  anyhow,'  says  Bart,  'and  I 
guess  I  had  better  gooff  agin,  seein*  as  they 
won't  miss  me — though  it  doos  go  agin  the 
grain  to  see  that  feller  makin'  a  success  on 
it  with  his  rascality.' 

'*  I  tried  to  prevail  on  him  to  go  and  see 
his  mother  and  tell  her  the  hull  story,  but 
he  was  terrible  sot  agin  it  He  felt  meachin', 
and  when  a  young  feller  goes  off  to  seek  his 
fortin,  as  you  might  say,  and  comes  home, 
arter  ten  years,  with  his  pockets  empty  and 
nothin'  but  rags  on  his  back,  and  not  much 
to  boa|t  on  in  the  record  of  all  them  years, 
it 's  nateral  he  should  feel  meachin'.  I  never 
gin  Bart  to  understand  that  I  did  n't  think 
he  was  accountable  for  most  of  his  misfort- 
ins,  though  I  could  n't  help  pityin'  on  him 
from  the  bottom  o'  my  heart,  knowin'  how 
easy  influenced  he  was,  and  how  different  he 
might  'a'  turned  out  if  he  'd  fell  into  good 
company  instid  of  bad. 

"We  went  down  to  see  Mis'  Aminidab 
and  tell  her  the  hull  story,  me  and  three  or 
four  others  that  had  knowed  he  was  Bart 
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from  the  f tut.  But  a  contrarier,  crabbeder 
cretur  than  Mis' Aminidab  I  never  see.  Yoa 
•ee  that  feller  had  ben  a  coaxin'  on  her  up, 
and  ahe  would  n't  hear  noihin'  at  all  to  what 
we  had  to  say.  She  jest  as  good  as  slammed 
the  door  m  our  faces.  I  felt  as  ef  I  'd  ruther 
do  most  anything  than  oome  back  and  tell 
Bart  what  she  said.  Bart,  he  'd  sot  a  great 
deal  by  his  mother,  alius. 

^  He  riz  up  and  said  he  guessed  he  'd  go. 
He  had  the  hopelessest  look  on  his  face  that 
I  ever  see  on  a  mortal  face.  But  Garafely, 
■he  clung  to  him. 

**  *  When  I  can  hold  up  my  head  like  a  man 
1 11  come  back  to  you,  Garry/  says  he. 

•*  *  I  can't  let  you  go !  I  could  n't  bear  to 
lose  you  agin,  Bart,'  says  Grarafely.  And 
she  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder,  but  1  could 
see  the  blushes  creepin'  clearn  up  to  the  roots 
of  her  hair.  And  I  heerd  her  say — ^though 
V  was  a  terrible  faint  kind  of  a  whisper — 
'  ef  you  must  go  take  me  with  you  I ' 

**  Well,  it  kinder  come  acrost  me  that  that 
was  about  the  only  chance  there  was  for  Bart* 
Commonly  when  a  man  can't  keep  himself 
stiddy  I  don't  think  nobody  can  do  it  for 
him ;  but  this  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  un- 
common sitooation.  Hevin'  Garaf  ely  to  look 
out  for  would  give  him  some  pride  to  keep 
him  up,  and  ef  he  sot  out  to  sink  down  agin 
she  'd  hold  onto  him,  and  she  would  n't  let 
go  easy.  Then  they  would  n't  come  to  want, 
seein'  Garafely  was  an  heiress.  Useless  Jer- 
dun,  he  spent  all  her  mother's  money,  but 
the  aunt  that  fetched  her  up  was  a  savin'  old 
maid,  and  Bhe'd  left  Garafely  nigh  on  to 
three  thousand  dollars.  I  knowed  Bart 
would  n't  squander  her  money. 

^  Bart  gin  her  a  kinder  longin'  look,  when 
she  said  that — though  I  knowed  well  enough 
that  he  hadn't  never  sot  by  her  such  a  ter^ 
rible  sight  as  she  sot  by  him ;  she  would  n't 
never  'a'  stayed  ten  years  away  from  him, 
for  no  reason  whatever;  but  I  expect  it's 
most  alius  the  way,  one  sets  by  a  sight  more  'n 
t'other— and  then  he  looked  at  me. 

"  *  I  could  n't  be  such  a  mis'able  sinner  as 
thatl'sayshe. 

*^  I  kinder  put  my  oar  in  then,  and  we 
talked  it  over,  and  the  upshot  on  it  was  that 
Bart  went  over  to  Porkerpine  and  got  him- 
self slicked  up  in  store  close,  and  Elder  Niles, 


he  merried  'em.  The  Elder,  he  kinder  hung 
back  a  little,  and  he  told  the  Lord  in  his 
prayer  that  he  wa'  n't  any  ways  sure  that 
Bart  wa'  n't  an  impositor,  and,  any  ways,  he 
was  a  prodigal  son  that  had  n't  gin  no  evi- 
dence o'  repentance.  But  he  merried  'em 
good  and  strong — and  I  kinder  run  of  an 
idee  that  the  Lord  was  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  facks  of  the  case  as  Elder  Niles,  so 
I  wa'  n't  took  down  no  great  by  what  he 
said.  And  as  for  Bart  and  Garafely,  I  guess 
't  was  as  much  as  ever  that  they  heerd  it 

"When  they  went  off  on  tiie  Portland 
steamer  together,  Bart  he  held  his  head  up 
pretty  well.  There  was  a  great  crowd  went 
over  to  see  'em  off,  for  excitement  run  ix>oty 
high,  and  opinions  was  pooty  well  divided. 

"  The  other  feller,  he  settled  the  matter  by 
clearin'  out,  as  I  expected  he  would,  takin' 
with  him  everything  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on.  He  expected  Bart  had  gone  arter 
proofs,  and  would  fetch  'em  back  pi-etty  soon. 
Well,  it  killed  the  old  Cap'n  outright,  and 
Mis'  Aminidab  she  had  a  fever  that  fetched 
her  nigh  to  death's  door.  When  she  got 
better  she  shet  herself  in  the  house  and 
would  n't  see  nobody. 

"  But  along  in  June,  Bart  and  Garafely 
they  come  home  to  see  her,  and  somehow  or 
'nother  they  fetched  her  round.  Bart,  he  'd 
got  a  sitooation  as  agent  or  somethin'  o'  that 
kind  for  a  steam-boat,  and  was  doin'  first 
rate,  and  you  would  n't  a'  knowed  him  for 
the  same  man  that  hung  round  the  meetin' 
house  door  that  Sunday ;  and  as  for  Gara- 
fely, you  wouldn't  'a'  thought  she  was 
more  'n  seventeen.  It  done  me  good  to  look 
at  her.  They  kerried  Mis'  Aminidab  home 
with  'em,  and  the  old  house  down  to  the 
Pint  is  shet.  It  doos  seem  as  if  Barberry 
Island  was  runnin'  down,  so  many  houses  is 
shet"  And  the  Deacon  seemed  to  fall  into 
a  somewhat  melancholy  reverie,     x 

His  silence  was  the  signal  for  comments 
upon  the  story  of  Garafely  and  Bart  from 
the  men  who  were  *'  settin'  in  the  store," 
and  had  listened  in  respectful  silence  to 
the  Deacon,  who  was  the  oracle  of  Barberry 
Island.  Some  of  them  thought  that  Gara- 
fely "run  consid'able  resk  hevin'  on  him," 
and  that  being  "  an  heiress  "  she  might  have 
"  done  better."    But  the  majority  were  very 
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fond  of  Bart,  and  very  much  mortified  that 
they  had  been  <*took  in  so  slick"  by  the 
"  other  feller."  And  we  discovered,  as  the 
conversation  went  on,  that  most  of  them 
had  suspected  him  from  the  very  first  I 

The  Deacon's  mind  had  wandered  from 
the  subject.  He  aroused  himself  from  his 
meditations  to  say : 

''Nobody  don't  seem  to  come  along  to 
keep  that  ere  schooL    Well,  there  w'a*nt  no 


school  kep'  here  whei\  I  was  a  boy.  Some 
on  'em  went  over  to  Forkerpine  to  the  win- 
ter school  and  got  a  great  edication,  and 
Seth  Hemins,  he  kep'  a  figgerin'  school  over 
to  Flnmmer's  Cove  that  a  good  many  went 
to ;  but  I  never  went  a  day  in  my  life  and  I 
can't  say  I  ever  felt  the  need  on 't  Schoolin' 
is  a  lozuiy  that  folks  can  dispense  without" 
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tlTH  the  coming  of  Spring  winds 
and  Spring  flowers  the  spirit  which 
presides  over  out-door  amusements 
makes  its  appearance  and  spreads  its 
lure  for  those  who  have  been  housed  all 
Winter.  Cricket,  base-ball,  tennis  and  even 
croquet  arouse  their  votaries.  The  fly-rod, 
the  squirrel  rifle,  the  canoe  are  brought  forth. 
The  sketchiog-block  and  the  pencils,  the 
tent  and  the  knapsack  are  inquired  after, 
for  is  not  the  seasou  of  relaxation  and  recre- 
ation at  hand  ?    Is  it  not  time  to  play  ? 

Of  all  the  happy  souls  who  run  forth  to 
meet  and  greet  the  returning  birds  and  the 
outrcoming  leaves  and  grass  and  flowers,  the 
gladdest  is  the  archer.  The  big,  bright  tar- 
get flaring  on  the  lawn,  the  yellow  yew  bow 
in  his  sinewy  hand,  the  ancient  quiver  at 
his  side, — these  are  so  pleasurable  and  give 
rise  to  such  a  rush  of  anticipations  that  he 
trembles  with  delight.  Sing,  O  birds! — 
but  the  resonant  twang  of  this  old  mono- 
chord  is  sweeter  music  than  yoars.  Hum, 
O  bees! — ^but  the  whir  of  the  arrow  is  a 
more  dreamful  and  welcome  sound.  The 
youth  and  the  maiden,  the  lover  and  sweet- 
heart, the  brother  and  sister,  the  husband 
and  wife  all  join,  young  and  old  together, 
in  the  gentle  pastime.  It  has  social,  polite, 
airy,  graceful  qualities.  It  has  no  draw- 
backs j(pardon  me,  except  drawing  back 
the  string)  and  no  dangers,  if  ordinary  care 
is  taken. 

I  contend  that  archeiy  should  be  ranked 
as  a  fine  art^  the  next  below  music  in  grade, 


morally,  and  the  next  above  music  as  re- 
gards the  skill  of  manipulation,  physically. 
Take  the  violin  as  the  greatest,  purest  musi- 
cal instrument  and  study  what  is  required 
to  equal  Ole  Bull  or  Paganini  playing  upon 
it ;  then  take  the  six  foot  yew  bow  and  care- 
fully inquire  what  you  must  do  to  equal  the 
shooting  of  Horace  A.  Ford,  Major  Hawkins 
Fisher  or  Will.  H.  Thompson.  Ask  the 
musician  to  pause  and  reflect.  Yonder  is  a 
disc  of  gold  nine  inches  in  diameter  placed 
sixty  yards  away  from  the  archer,  who  holds 
in  his  hand  a  bent  stick  of  yew  whose  ends 
are  connected  by  a  slender  cord  six  feet 
long.  With  this  simple  implement  he  is  re- 
quired to  hurl  through  the  air  a  missile 
twenty-eight  inches  long  and  the  size  of  a 
lead  pencil  which  must  fall  into  that  gold 
disc.  It  seems  impossible.  Think  what 
must  be  overcome.  The  least  fault  in  hold- 
ing the  bow,  the  slightest  quiver  of  a  nerve, 
the  merest  shadow  of  a  failure  in  letting  go 
the  string,  the  faintest  deviation  from  a  per- 
fect line  of  sight,  any  mistake,  even  the 
smallest,  in  getting  at  the  proper  eleva1i<Mi 
of  either  hand,  a  miscalculation  of  the 
strength  of  the  wind,  a  variation  from  the 
exact  length  of  draw, — anything  whatever 
done  even  infinitessimally  wrong  and  a  wide 
miss  is  sure  to  result.  Yet  what  do  we  see  ? 
The  writer  himself  has  hit  this  nine-inch 
disc  four  times  in  succession  at  sixty  yards. 
Mr.  Will.  H.  Thompson  has  scored  168  oat 
of  a  possible  216.  Horace  A.  Ford  has  188 
opposite  his  name !    This  last  score  would 
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be  reasonably  fair  work  with  a  rifle  at  the 
same  distance;  in  fact  it  would  be  very  fine 
if  the  rifle  barrel  had  no  sighta.  But  the 
sixty  yards  range  is  the  shortest  used  by 
fine  archers.  At  eighty  yards  and  at  one 
hundred  yards  some  wonderful  shooting  has 
been  done,  three  suocessive  golds  having 
been  scored  by  seyeral  archexs  at  the  last 
mentioned  range.  Shooting  over  the  sixty 
yards  range,  some  of  the  £nglish  ladies 
have  nearly  equaled  the  scores  of  the  gen- 
tlemen. 

It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted,  however, 
that  archery  is  no  athletic  sport  It  is  the 
highest  order  of  the  class,  and  requires  the 
carefulest  training  of  nerve,  muscle,  eye, 
mind,  in  fact  the  entire  physical  and  mental 
man  or  woman,  up  to  perfect  development. 

You  need  not  cite  the  Indian.  There 
never  was  a  savage  archer  worthy  the  name. 
No  Indian  ever  attained  to  one-fourth  the 
degree  of  Ford's  accuracy  of  shooting.  There 
is  not  now  in  America,  there  never  was  in 
America  an  Indian  archer  who  could  hit  in- 
side a  ten-inch  circle  four  times  in  succes- 
sion at  sixty  yards,  or  inside  a  four  foot 
circle  fifty-eight  consecutive  shots  at  one 
hundred  yards.  I  saw  one  Indian,  in  Flor- 
ida, who  shot  well  in  the  oS-hand,  unsys- 
tematic savage  style.  I  saw  him  kill  birds 
on  the  wing.  But  I  myself  soon  learned  to 
beat  him  without  ever  being  able  to  approach 
the  best  English  scores  at  the  target  at  long 
range,  though  I  have  the  highest  score  ever 
made  at  forty  yards,  to  wit :  244  out  of  a 
possible  270  I  mention  these  facts  not  for 
tiie  purpose  of  singing  my  own  song  of  praise, 
bat  to  urge  a  cessation  of  this  talk  about  In- 
dian archery,  which  is  mostly  nonsense  and 
wholly  unreliable.  An  Indian  musician 
with  his  rattle  compares  with  Remenyi  or 
Paganini  or  Ole  Bull  just  as  an  Indian 
archer  compares  with  Ford  or  Bromhall  or 
Moore. 

Archery  has  rather  suddenly  rooted  itself 
in  America  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  promise 
a  long  and  strong  life.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons why  it  ought  to  become  our  national 
pastime.  We  have  a  dry  climate.  We  are  not 
troubled  with  continuous  heavy  winds.  We 
have  an  average  of  seven  months  in  the  year 
suited  to  out-door  shooting.    On  the  Pacific 


coast  and  in  all  the  southern  states  it  can 
be  practiced  nearly  all  the  year.  It  is  pei^ 
fectly  suited  to  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen. 
It  is  the  most  perfect  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  genteel  of  all  the  means  of  physical 
culture.  An  archer  cannot  be  stoop-shoul- 
dered  or  hollow  chested  or  clumsy.  He  will 
grow  to  be  as  straight  as  his  arrow  and 
springy  as  his  bow.  In  fact  a  perfect  archer 
is  a  perfect  athlete. 

How  to  become  an  archer  is  not  easily 
told.  It  never  has  been  told  fully,  any  more 
than  how  to  play  the  violin  has  been  told 
fully.  But  the  main  thing  is  to  get  tackle 
and  begin  practice.* 

A  yew  bow,  for  target  practice,  is  the  best 
possible  weapon.  For  hunting  purposes  I 
have  always  recommended  a  lemon-wood 
bow,  as  when  kept  properly  oiled  it  will  re- 
sist moisture  better  than  any  other  wood. 
The  yew  bow  for  smoothness  and  softness 
of  flexure  and  for  steadiness  of  recoil  is  in- 
comparably better  than  any  other.  A  first- 
class  archer  must  have  a  yew  bow. 

It  must  be  steadily  kept  in  mind  that  the 
method  of  shooting  and' the  tackle  required 
in  hunting  game  are  very  different  from  the 
method  of  target-shooting  and  the  tackle 
therefor  required.  When  my  brother  Will 
and  I  left  oS.  hunting  and  began  target 
practice  two  years  ago  we  had  greater  ob- . 
stacles  to  overcome  than  if  we  had  never 
drawn  a  bow.  Our  method  of  drawing  and 
aiming  had  to  be  changed,  and  the  transi- 
tion from  three-ounce  arrows  to  the  target 
UTOws  was  an  extreme  one.  As  for  me, 
thinking  I  could  shoot  as  strong  a  bow  by 
the  target  method  as  I  could  in  hunting,  I 
so  strained  my  left  shoulder  that  I  fell  far 
below  mediocrity  at  the  first  tournament  of 
the  American  National  Association.  This 
I  offer  as  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  attempt  very  strong  tackle 
in  target  shooting.  By  the  hunting  method 
I  can  easily  use  a  sixty  pound  bow.  At 
target  practice  I  find  a  fifty  pound  weapon 
rather  strong.  The  difference  in  the  draw- 
ing  accounts  for  this.     In   the   hunting 


[•"  How  To  Train  In  Archery,"  prepared  by  my- 
self and  brother,  and  the  "  Witchery  of  Archery  " 
glye  all  the  theory  and  practice  of  this  pastime  in 
minute  detail.] 
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method  you  hold  your  right  elbow  high, 
draw  rapidly  and  to  your  right  ear.  In  the 
tai^t  method  you  keep  your  right  fore-arm 
on  a  line  with  the  arrow  and  draw  slowly  to 
just  below  the  chin. 

Although  since  Mr.  Ford  retired  froih 
public  shooting,  which  was,  I  belieye,  in 
1860,  no  archer  has  passed  eleven  hundred 
points  at  the  double  York  Round,  a  great 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the  general 
condition  of  archery.  The  theory  of  shoot- 
ing and  the  method  of  practice  have  become 
the  property  of  all  archers. 

In  the  United  States  the  National  Archery 
Association  has  been  founded,  and  its  first 
public  target  meeting  was  held  at  Chicago  in 
August  1879.  It  will  hold  its  second  meet- 
ing July  18th,  14th  and  16th  1880  at  Buffalo, 
Kew  York,  when  the  medals  of  champion- 
ship and  lai^  prizes  will  be  contended  for 
by  the  best  arcbers  of  the  country. 

The  Eastern  Archery  Association  and 
several  state  associations  have  been  formed, 
and  clubs  exist  in  most  of  the  larger  towns 
and  cities.  In  fact,  so  great  has  been  the 
demand  for  bows  and  arrows  that  several 
manufactories  of  archery  tackle  have  been 
founded  in  the  United  States,  one  of  which, 
that  of  £.  I.  Horseman,  is  now  turning  out 
yew  bows  of  excellent  quality,  and  very  fine 
peacock-feathered  arrows  of  my  own  inven- 
tion are  also  made  there.  The  number  of 
arche^  in  the  field  for  1880  will  almost 
double  that  for  1879,  and  it  is  expected  that 
it  will  require  a  double  York  Round  of  850 
to  bear  off  the  medal  at  the  coming  Na- 
tional Meeting,  whereas  624  won  it  last 
year. 

But  it  is  as  a  social  pastime  on  the  private 
lawn  that  archery  is  most  delightful  and 
also  most  useful,  and  here  its  benefits  to  the 
home  circle  cannot  be  overestimated.  It 
brings  health,  bright  eyes,  lithe,  graceful 
bodies,  springy  limbs  and  clear  heads 
wherever  it  is  practiced,  as  it  always  should 
be,  for  the  pleasure  it  affords. 

The  question  is  often  asked :  To  what  pro- 
ficiency ought  a  novice  in  archery  to  arrive 
within  the  first  season  of  his  shooting  ?  To 
answer  this  question  let  us  take  the  single 
York  Round,  consisting  of  24  arrows  at  60 
yards,  48  arrows  at  80  yards  and  72  arrows 


at  100  yards,  as  the  criterion.  A  reasonably 
quick  learner,  then,  ought  in  the  first  season 
to  reach  a  score  of  50  at  60  yards,  of  60  at 
80  yards,  and  55  or  60  at  100  yards,  making 
a  single  York  Round  of  170  or  a  double  York 
Round  of  340.  This  would  be  extremely 
good  shooting  for  the  first  season.  Of  course 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  a  four-foot  target, 
such  as  all  dealers  have  on  sale,  is  to  be  used. 

The  following  is  a  clear  outline  of  the  best 
method  of  target  shooting:  First  set  up 
your  target  on  a  stand  or  tripod  made  for 
the  purpose,  its  face  not  quite  vertical,  that 
is,  sloping  slightly  back  or  from  you  as  you 
face  it  Next  measure  the  distance  you  wish 
to  shoot,  not  less  than  sixty  yards.  Next 
string  your  bow  and  take  position  with  your 
left  side  towards  the  target,  your  feet  six 
inches  apart,  toes  turned  out  naturally.  Take 
your  bow  by  the  handle  with  your  left  hand. 
Nock  an  arrow  on  the  string,  making  sure 
that  the  cock  feather  stands  out  from  the 
bow.  Now  turn  the  face  towards  the  target, 
looking  directly  over  the  left  shoulder.  Raise 
the  bow  with  the  left  hand,  drawing  it  as  it 
comes  up.  When  the  right  hand  reaches  a 
point  just  below  the  chin,  loose  sharply. 
Now  to  aim  you  must  look  directly  over  the 
point  of  your  arrow  when  it  is  drawn  up 
about  three-fourths  of  its  length,  that  is  when 
the  right  wrist  is  about  to  the  chin.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  you  are  shooting  sixty 
yards  and  looking  over  the  point  of  your  ar- 
row at  three-fourths  draw ;  you  find  its  ele- 
vation to  be  equal  to  the  top  of  the  target, 
and  when  you  finish  the  draw  and  shoot  you 
find  you  have  aimed  too  high,  you  can  try  a 
lower  point.  Presently  you  will  find  exactly 
the  correct  elevation,  which  will  vary  greatly 
with  different  bows  and  arrows  according  to 
strength  and  weight.  At  sixty  yards  with 
a  forty-five  pound  bow  and  6. 0.  arrowt  your 
point  of  aim  will  be  near  the  gold.  At  eighty 
yards  it  will  be  some  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  top  of  the  target,  at  one  hundred  yards 
much  higher. 

The  fascination  of  archery  is  peculiarly 
strong,  especially  for  cultured  people.  One 
who  tries  until  the  pastime  begins  to  unfold 
its  secrets  to  him  will  rarely  abandon  it» 
He  may  put  it  aside  for  a  time,  but  he  will 
return  to  it  or  it  will  return  to  him.    It  has 
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80  many  liUle  •orprifles,  so  many  new  {mz- 
zlea,  80  numy  artistic  sitaations.    Just  when 
the  learned  and  snoceBaful  archer  is  begin- 
ning to  regard  himflelf  a  master  of  the  bow 
he  will  suddenly  find  his  skill  at  fault  and 
his  arrows  flying  wild.    It  may  require  two 
OT  three  days  of  experimenting  to  discover 
the  new  error  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and 
then  it  will  be  sooh  a  small  thing, — a  mere 
drawing  a  trifle  low  or  to  one  side  with  the 
right  hand,  a  leaning  of  the  bow  a  little  too 
far,  a  loosing  of  the  string  somewhat  un- 
evenly, a  alight  mismanagement  of  the  left 
wrist,  an   unsteady  poise  of  the  body,  or 
what  not,  indeed  ?    Mr.  Ford  used  to  say 
that  every  time  an  archer  shot  he  must  dis- 
tinctly recollect  four  and  twenty  things,  and 
if  he  neglected  one  it  was  disasteus.    This 
keeping  in  mind  such  a  yariety  and  number 
of  points,  and  being  able  to  focos  the  knowl- 
edge of  them  upon  the  instant  of  loosing,  is 
something  of  an  intellectual  feat^  performed 
almost  to  perfection  by  the  four  greatest 
archers  of  England :  Ford,  Bramhall,  Moore 
and  Fisher.    Some  English  ladies,  too,  have 
exhibited  wonderful  powers,  notably  Mrs. 
Homiblow,  Miss  Be^am,  Mrs.  Butt  and 
Mrs.  Marshall,  each  of  whom  has  made 
scores  at  sixty  yards  rarely  surpassed  by  the 
finest  performances  of  those  famous  men. 
Recently  Mr.  H.  H.  Palairet  has  been  scor- 
ing finely.    He  took  the  champion  medal  of 
£ngland  in  1878  with  a  score  of  over  nine 
hundred  at  the  double  York  Bound.     In 
1879  he  did  not  shoot,  and  the  medal  was 
won  by  a  score  considerably  under  eight 
hundred.    The  highest  score  ever  made  in  a 
public  match  was  Mr.  Ford's  wonderful 
double  York  Bound  of  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty-one ;   thoa^  in  private  practice  this 
same  archer  once  passed  fourteen  hundred. 
Major  Fisher  has  passed  one  thousand,  and 
WilL  H.  Thompson  has,  in  private  practice, 
done  likewise. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  tiiat  the  ladies  of  Amer- 
ica will  take  kindly  to  archery,  if  for  noth- 
ing eke  than  the  great  benefit  it  can  be  to 
thou:  physical  develojyment.  Nothing  gives 
so  perfect  a  poise  to  the  shoulders  and  head 
as  careful  training  in  the  proper  way  of  bow- 
shooting.  All  the  attitudes  of  the  archer 
are  easy,  graceful  and  attractive.  The  pict- 
3 


uresqueness  of  the  female  form  while  in 
the  position  of  shooting  with  bow  and  ar» 
row  has  been  recognized  and  seized  upon  by 
artists  of  all  ages.  Kearly  all  the  goddesses 
of  antiquity  are  represented  as  wearing  the 
quiver  and  bearing  the  bow  as  an  evidence 
of  their  physical  health  and  culture.  In 
fact  the  ancients  knew  well,  what  we  are 
slow  to  learn,  that  bodily  health  and  strength 
constitute  the  basis  of  happiness  of  mind, 
and  the  magnetism  of  beauty  and  the  power 
of  love.  In  other  words  that  morality  in 
its  broadest  sense  depends  largely  on  physi- 
cal oonditiona. 

Quite  a  number  of  ladies  competed  for 
the  prizes  at  the  first  annual  tournament  ol 
the  National  Association  at  Chicago,  and 
also  at  the  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion at  Boston  and  at  the  Ohio  State  Tour- 
nament at  CincinnatL  Every  one  who  wit- 
nessed the  brilliant  spectacle  offered  by  the 
lines  of  gay  targets,  the  varying  positions 
and  methods  of  the  archers,  and  above  aU 
the  graceful  ease  and  elasticity  of  the  ladies 
who  shot  in  these  meetings,  will  long  re- 
member it  as  a  sight  worth  going  far  to  see. 

The  next  national  meeting  will  be  mudi 
more  interesting  than  its  predecessor  for 
many  reasons,  the  principal  being  the  fact 
that  the  struggle  for  the  medal  and  chief 
prizes  bids  fair  to  be  a  most  earnest  one ; 
whereas  at  Chicago  last  year  it  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  Mr.  Will.  H.  Thomp- 
son would  easily  bear  off  the  honors,  which 
he  did,  even  after  falling  thirty  per  cent,  be*^ 
low  his  best  scores.  This  season,  however, 
he  must  make  every  point  possible  or  the 
medal  may  change  hands.  All  over  the 
country  archers  are  training  in  the  best 
method,  carefully,  earnestly,  with  a  fixed 
determination  to  pass  the  624  which  won  at 
Chicago.  Some  quite  phenomenal  scores 
have  already  been  made,  notably  by  Mr. 
Havens  of  San  Francisco,  California,  and 
Mr.  Peddinghouse  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  the 
former  having  passed  600  at  the  American 
Bound  and  the  latter  iOO  at  the  single  York 
Bound. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  archery 
as  a  game  is  the  singular  exemption  from 
the  taint  of  gambling  which  it  always  has 
enjoyed.    As  early  as  the  time  of  Boger  As- 
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cham,  betting  on  the  outcome  of  a  bow- 
shooting  match  wan  strictly  forbidden  by 
the  votaries  of  the  pastime,  and  this  strict- 
ure still  prevails.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
America  no  immoral  innovation  will  be  al- 
lowed. From  the  days  of  Bishop  Latimer 
down  to  the  present  time  the  clergy  of  Great 
Britain  have  given  great  encouragement  to 
archery  as  a  wholesome  and  altogether  de- 
sirable sport.  The  Rev.  Octavius  Leard,of 
Ansbury  Rectory,  was  the  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  twenty-fifth  grand  National  Meeting 
held  at  Tunbridge  Wells  in  1878,  where  Mr. 
Palairet  took  the  championship  with  a 
double  York  round  of  982,  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall the  ladies'  bracer  with  a  double  Na- 
tional of  692. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  most  celebrated 
archers  have  been  long-lived,  whilst  the 
devotees  of  other  athletic  sports  have  died 
young.  The  oarsman,  the  trapeze-man,  the 
boxer,  th^  lifter,  the  runner  and  somer- 
iaulter  are  early  to  the  grave  or  decrepitude. 
But  Peter  Muir,  the  greatest  Scotch  archer, 
is  yet  living,  hale  and  strong,  beyond  his 
fourscore  years.  Mr.  Waring,  the  father  of 
modem  English  archery,  cured  himself  of 
serious  pulmonary  symptoms  by  shooting 
with  a  bow.  Robin  Hood  was  very  old 
when  killed.  Turning  to  the  ladies  it  must 
be  whispered  very  low  that  certain  names 
with  Miss  and  Mrs.  prefixed  appear  in  the 
English  prize  lists  straight  along  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  the  per  annum  increase 
of  the  appended  scores  testifying  to  a  steady 
growth  of  bodily  power  and  training. 

But  archery  may  be  abused  with  serious 
results.  Mr.  Ford,  after  distancing  all 
competitors  for  nearly  a  score  of  years,  so 
injured  the  tendons  of  his  drawing  fingers 
as  to  compel  him  to  retire  from  public 
shooting — a  result  from  the  use  of  a  bow 
drawing  56  pounds,  and  of  over-practice, 
directly  contrary  to  his  own  sensible  advice 
in  his  book,  "  The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Archery."  Ladies  especially  are  advised  to 
use  very  light  bows,  in  no  case  exceeding  32 
pounds  drawing  power.  It  is  not  the  strong- 
est bow,  in  fact,  which  does  the  best  work, 
but  rather  the  bow  answering  readily  to  the 
strength  of  the  shooter. 

Somuch  forthe  practical  phases  of  archery. 


The  poetical  charm  of  the  pastime  has  its 
root,  like  almost  every  other  artistic  mys- 
tery, like  the  flowers  of  music  and  song  and 
painting,  in  the  remotest  soil  of  antiquity, 
or  in  the  later  formation  of  mediaeval  ro- 
mance. Your  enthusiastic  archer  has  the 
same  passion  for  an  old,  yellow  yew  bow 
which  your  violinist  has  for  the  mellow, 
time-ripened  violins  of  the  Cremona  makers. 
No  thorough  bowman  is  ignorant  of  the 
"points"  which  mark  the  choicest  bits  of 
Spanish  yew  when  worked  into  a  bow  by  a 
competent  maker.  The  straight,  bright 
pale-gold  grain,  the  occasional  wave  or  curl, 
and  the  absence  of  knots,  freats  or  pins; 
the  peculiar  softness  of  the  bending;  the 
quick  but  even  and  ** sweet"  recoil — all 
these  points  are  known  to  the  merry  craft, 
to  the  ancient  and  honorable  guild.  The 
long  seasoning  of  the  wood  in  a  dry  current 
of  air  is  a  task  full  of  difficulties,  and  after 
the  bow  has  been  put  into  use  the  longer  it 
lasts  the  better  it  grows.  And  then  it  is 
peculiarly  fascinating  to  know  that  the  im- 
plements of  archery  have  been  practically 
the  same  since  the  days  of  Nimrod,  and  that 
Apollo  and  Diana  twanged  the  bow  and 
sped  the  feathered  missiles  many  hundred 
years  ago,  if  indeed  they  were  immortals. 
The  assoeiation  of  ideas,  the  fancies  startled 
from  centuries  of  perfumed  dust,  when  we 
ring  the  same  cord  and  let  go  tiie  same  bolt 
which  stirred  the  silence  of  pre-historic  days, 
are  charming  as  those  fragments  of  old  song 
preserved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Sapphic 
age.  This  is  not  mere  rhetoric,  nor  is  it 
vertigo.  The  archer  must  have  his  dreams 
as  well  as  the  student  of  any  other  clasaie 
art.  Your  sculptor  may  adore  Praxiteles, 
your  painter  may  go  into  a  fine  frenzy 
over  a  canvas  of  Raphael,  your  poet  may 
mumble  the  Sapphic  fragments  or  a  song 
of  the  Arval  Brothers ;  and  so  your  archer 
may  dwell  on  the  glorious  feats  of  Commo- 
dus  and  Robin  Hood  with  the  bended  bom 
and  the  golden  yew.  True,  Commodus  ynM 
a  monstrous  tyrant  and  Robin  Hood  was  an 
outlaw,  but  what  was  Sappho?  The  harp 
is  pure  no  matter  what  stain  it  once  caught 
from  soiled  hands,  and 

"  The  bow,  O,  the  bow,  was  the  gift  of  a  god 
When  the  lute  and  the  Sate  were  imknowa.** 
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The  poet,  if  he  happens  to  care  for  hnnt- 
in^,  may  find  the  bow  a  charming  weapon 
for  snch  use.  So  may  the  artist  Many  a 
day  I  have  spent  sketching,  in  my  own  rough 
way,  in  most  of  the  wilder  places  between 
the  peninsula  of  Florida  and  the  northern 
lake  region,  my  bow  serring  me  as  alpen^ 
Hoeh  and  sporting  weapon  alternately.  A 
certain  English  critic  has  laughed  at  this, 
saying  that  using  a  bow  for  a  staff  and  an 
arrow  for  a  spade  wherewith  to  dig  up  the 
bulbs  and  roots  of  wild-flowers  is  greatly 
maltreating  those  ancient  weapons;  but  I 
know  beat  what  suits  me  after  sixteen  years 
of  experience,  and  a  little  thought  will  con- 
rinoe  any  one  that  even  a  fine  target  arrow, 
which  is  often  shot  into  the  ground  with  all 
the  force  of  a  strong  "bow,  would  not  be  in- 
jared  by  digging  up  with  it  a  violet  or  a 
wind-flower  or  a  turkey-pea. 

Bat  to  the  votary  of  the  gentle  art,  to  the 
foilower  of  Isaac  Walton,  the  bow  once  mas- 
tered becomes  a  charming  companion.  Hunt- 
ing arrows  must  be  procured,  of  course,  and 
the  use  of  them  practiced,  before  any  pleas- 
ure can  come  of  them ;  but  the  game  is 
worth  many  candles.  If  ever  you  get  pro- 
ficient enough  to  some  day  lay  down  your 
rod  (at  sight  of  a  kingfisher  which  has  lit 
on  a  bough  by  your  brook)  and,  taking  up 
your  bow,  make  a  successful  shot,  you  will 
never  go  angling  again  without  your  archery 
tackle  about  you.  Of  course  you  never  will 
be  able  to  hit  often,  as  with  a  gun ;  but  you 
will  now  and  then  please  yourself  wonder- 
folly,  even  with  a  miss,  when,  as  your  arrow 
strikes  like  a  hammer  dose  beside  your  bird, 
the  startled  thing  leaps  into  the  air,  cackles 
crazily  and  fairly  rolls  away  through  the 
Summer  woods,  just  an  birds  did  from  the 
shots  of  Picus  some  thousands  of  years  aga 

I  admit  that  an  archer  naturally  leans  to 
poaching  and  to  breaking  the  game  laws. 
Anywhere,  except  in  a  court  of  justice,  I  will 
plead  guilty  to  having  knocked  over  wood- 
cocks and  quails  and  the  Summer  duck  and 
meadow-larks  when  the  law  said:  lliou 
shalt  not.  I  cannot  refrain.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  I  am  angling  for  goggle-eyes  in  a 
brook  of  Indiana^  and  a  cock-quail  (in  May) 
comes  down  to  drink  at  the  other  side  of  the 
stream.    Of  eoarae  I  bear  all  the  world  say- 


ing:  **  He  has  romanced  about  the  bow. 
He  could  n*t  hit  that  bird  at  twenty  trials  1  ** 
And,  just  to  show  them,  I  choose  a  light 
pewter-headed  arrow  and  let  drive.  If  I  hit 
him  he  is  my  meat,  if  I  miss  him  you  ought 
to  see  him  fly  t  Men  who  shoot  an  ounce  of 
shot  at  poor  pigeons  sprung  from  a  trap  have 
called  me  no  sportsman  and  a  pot-hunter  and 
all  that,  but  as  long  as  I  can  draw  a  bow  I 
will  be  found  by  the  brooks  and  in  the  fields 
doing  as  I  please;  for  did  not  Robin  Hood 
set  the  example  six  h  undred  years  ago  ?  And 
who  has  not  done  honor  to  the  name  of 
Robin  Hood?  Surely  if  Shakespeare  was 
guilty  of  deer  and  pheasants  I  may  be  al- 
lowed a  meadow  lark  or  two,  especially  when 
I  own  the  grounds  whereon  I  shoot  them  I 

It  is  not  probable  that  many  archers  will 
become  proficient  as  hunters,  and  perhaps  it 
is  not  desirable  that  they  should;  but  for 
the  chosen  few  here  Is  a  pleasure  once  tasted 
never  abandoned. 

To  close  this  paper  by  returning  to  arch- 
eiy  as  a  competitive  game,  nothing  more 
interesting  can  be  added  than  a  concise  re- 
view of  the  present  condition  of  the  pastime 
in  England  and  America.  To  do  this  it 
may  be  well  to  glance  at  the  history  of  the 
two  great  societies :  the  English  Grand  Na- 
tional Association  and  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  the  United  States,  upon  which  two 
societies  the  condition  of  archery  mainly  de- 
pends. 

In  the  year  1844  there  was  a  revival  of 
archery  in  England,  and  the  Grand  Nationikl 
Association  was  instituted,  pledged  to  a 
yearly  prize  meeting  and  the  general  promo- 
tion of  the  pastime.  This  drew  together 
the  members  of  the  old  clubs  like  the  Wood- 
men of  Arden,  the  Royal  Toxophilites  and 
the  Royal  Company  of  Archers,  along  with 
many  representatives  from  younger  organi- 
sations. The  first  public  meeting  was  a 
great  success,  though  the  medal  was  won 
by  a  score  of  which  any  tyro  of  to-day  would 
be  ashamed.  In  the  year  1845  ladies  began 
shooting  and  took  part  in  the  National  meet- 
ing. Since  then  many  clubs  have  existed 
in  almost  every  county  of  England,  and  in- 
stead of  one  there  are  now  four  great  annual 
meetings  of  the  archers  of  Great  Britain, 
open  to  all ;  also  the  Scotch  National  Meet- 
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lag.  at  which  the  Scottish  bowmen  compete 
•for  the  McFarland  gold  medal  of  champion- 
chip.  The  eyes  of  all  the  archers  in  the 
eivilixed  nations  are  each  year  turned  to- 
wards the  English  Grand  National,  where 
eo  many  brilliant  successes  have  been  scored ; 
.where  Ford  and  Bramhall  and  Moore  and 
Eimington  and  Fisher  and  Budd  and  Ever- 
ett and  Palairet  have  won  the  archer's  meed 
ef  praise ;  and  where  Mrs.  Horniblow  and 
.Miss  Betham  and  Mrs.  Legh  and  Mrs.  Butt 
and  Mrs.  Marshall  have  demonstrated  the 
f  rowess  and  pluck  of  women  who  dare  set 
the  example  of  true  social  science  pnt  into 
public  practice.  At  one  National  meeting 
ihree  hundred  ladies  competed  for  the  prizes, 
and  over  two  thousand  dollars  were  ofEered 
hy  way  of  encouragement  to  gentleuien  con- 
lestantsy  besides  the  grand  medal  of  honor 
•lo  the  highest  score  of  alL  Nor  is  English 
archery  measured  by  even  these  great  meet- 
ings.    There  are  scores  of  private  clubs 


whose  membem  never  venture  into  poblic 
practice. 

The  Grand  National  Association  of  the 
United  States  is  in  its  infancy,  but  its  suc- 
cess is  assured  Year  after  year  its  influ- 
ence will  spread,  especially  among  the  re- 
fined classes  of  society.  Nor  need  it  be 
feared  that  American  ladies  and  gentlemen 
will  prove  less  successful  in  archery  than  in 
any  other  art  Our  people  have  grovm  used 
to  victory.  We  will  have  nothing  bat  pre- 
eminence. A  year  or  two  hence,  probably 
during  the  season  of  the  international  exhi- 
bition of  1883,  we  may  have  an  Ang^  Amer- 
ican bow-match,  and  it  will  be  a  contest 
worth  seeing;  not  a  brutal  exhibition  of 
self-torture  aud  vulgar  excesses,  like  a  so- 
called  walking  match,' but  an  honorable  and 
laudable  contest  between  refined  and  cul- 
tured people,  with  all  the  accompaniments 
of  pure  taste  and  a  high  social  standard. 
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^ThE  station  caft  was  not  open  at  such  an 
'J  I  ^"^^y  hovj:  to  offer  us  a  roll  and  a  cup 
.yXij  of  coffee  to  assuage  the  keenness  of 

J  our  hunger,  as  we  stood  at  Ostend 
waiting  the  departure  of  the  train  toward 
•'Bruges,  having  just  landed  from  the  Dover 
«ight  boat.  The  only  promise  that  refresh- 
Jiients  ever  were  sold  there  had  to  be  trusted 
«n  the  slight  guaranty  of  a  dim  card-board 
that  hung  back  of  the  counter  announcing, 
'<  Ici  vende  Bier,  50  centimes  U  Boc." 

The  day  previous,  Morton  EUenson  and 

X  had  been  down  to  Portsmouth,  England, 

to  witness   the  naval  review.    Our  whole 

party  was  to  have  gone,  but  the  day  before 

'ttie  review  Mr.  EUenson,  Senior,  discovered 

that  he  must  start  at  once  for  Brussels.    Mr. 

EUenson  left  home  with  plans  very,  very 

imiefuUy  calculated  ahead  for  a  year,  and 

•very  time  a  day  was  lost  which  had  been 

flsarked  on  that  list  of  his  as  set  apart  to 

.aMne  particular  purpose  or  place,  like  a 

.faint's  day,  the  whole  list  tumbled  out  of 


joint.  This  wonderful "  chart,''  as  we  called 
it,  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  EUenson  and 
some  of  his  old  gossips  who  had  become 
painf  uUy  impressed  with  the  idea,  gathered 
from  their  readings  and  contact  with  ^  old 
travelers,"  that  too  much  time  was  lost  in 
not  knowing  just  where  to  go,  and  just  how 
long  to  stop  in  any  particular  place.  These 
old  wiselings  had  determined  in  grave  coun- 
cU  that  since  Mr.  EUenson  wished  to  viait 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Belgium,  HoP 
land,  Gennany,  France,  Austria,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  would  like  to  get  to  I^gypt, 
he  would  in  vain  wish  to  see  Egypt  till  the 
end  of  his  days — ^three  hundred  and  aixty 
five  of  them,  understand, — ^if  he  did  n't  **  sail 
by  chart"  So  they  drew  up  a  "chart"  in 
which  the  months  and  fractions  of  the  year 
he  was  to  be  gone  were  divided  up  with  un- 
sparing accuracy  among  the  countries,  and 
the  days  carefuUy  doled  out  to  the  eiUea. 
They  secured  a  current  number  of  '<Brad- 
shaw's  EngUsh  and  Continental  R^lwoad 
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G1Iid^"  and  aetoally  poxssM  oat  the  trains 
and  connections  for  the  earlier  part  of  the 
route ;  so  that  Mr.  EUenson,  as  he  sat  in  his 
easy  chair,  had  the  rare  satisfaction  of  foro- 
telling  not  only  the  day  but  the  very  second 
at  which  be  would  finally  shake  off  the  dnst 
of  London  and  other  cities  of  England. 
Mort  compared  the  **  chart "  to  the  running 
time  table  of  an  Overland  Lightning  Ex- 
IHress.  It  was  an  ezoeedingly  interesting  doo- 
nment  for  about-to-be  travelers  to  look  at 
and  read — it  promised  so  much.  Then,  be- 
sides, it  showed  a  surplus  capital  of  time  of 
three  whole  weeks  for  unforeseen  detentions, 
possible  sicknesses,  etc.  Mrs.  Ellenson  j»- 
xnarked  that  though  that  etc.  was  scarcely 
noticeable  on  the  paper,  she  had  great  faith 
of  its  blooming  into  prominence  after  the 
manner  of  the  mustard  seed. 

The  Portsmouth  excursion  was  proposed 
about  the  time  we  were  ready  to  leave  Eng- 
land, and  Mr.  Ellenson  entered  into  it  joy- 
fully. But  the  giris  played  us  false ;  tiiey 
wanted  to  get  to  Brussels  and  revel  in  shop- 
ping for  lace,  though  they  made  a  want  of 
time  the  pretext.  They  discovered,  by  that 
chart,  that  eveiy  day  of  the  surplus  time 
was  used,  making  us  just  on  time^  and  they 
finally  won  Mr.  Ellenson  to  their  side  in 
spite  of  his  greftt  desire  to  witness  th«  naval 
maneuvers. 

Mort  said,  "*  father  is  sick  of  that  'chart,' 
and  T  should  nt  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it 
accidentally  blew  overboard  into  the  Chan- 
neL* 

In  some  respects  we  had  an  eventful  day 
at  Portsmouth.  We  particularly  thought  so 
about  the  time  we  were  upset  out  of  a  erasy 
cockle  of  a  boat  in  which  Mort  would  be 
it»wed  out  into  the  harbor.  Having  no  spare 
clothing  with  us,  we  were  obliged  to  visit  a 
ready  made  elothing  store,  ^ere  the  under- 
wear offered  was  excellent;  but  such  stun* 
ning  plaid  suits  as,  without  preference,  we 
were  decked  out  in  I  At  Ostend,  of  neces- 
sity, they  were  still  worn,  but  as  we  were  en 
route  to  Brussels  to  rejoin  our  party  we 
trusted  to  next  appear  looking  in  garb  some* 
what  less  like  advance  circus  agents. 

'^Bruges,  Bruges!"  called  the  conductor 
as  the  train  came  to  a  halt.  Bruges,  seen 
fiom  the  waatiBg-room  of  the  station,  had 


not  then  taken  off  its  respectable  night^cap^ ' 
so  to  speak,  but  was  doubtless  yawning  and 
wondering  if  there  was  time  for  a  short  nap 
before  taking  down  those  eafe  shutters,  two 
blocks  of  which  could  be  seen  stretching 
away  under  a  perfect  wilderness  of  signs  of  * 
the  Ca/e  de  thb,  and  the  Cafi  de  that. 

When  we  had  almost  decided  that  the 
good  people  of  Bruges — ^we  felt  disposed  to 
flatter  them  just  then — were  desirous  oC* 
emulating  the  seven  sleepers,  those  two 
blocks  of  shutters  began  to  be  rattled  down, 
to  our  intense  satisfaction.  Our  appetftee* 
had  not  in  the  least  dulled  during  our  pa* 
tient  (?)  waiting,  and  at  a  glance  we  selected 
tiie  most  inviting  looking  of  the  anything - 
but  palatial,  though  numerous,  eafie. 

It  was  the  «  Cafi  de  Chemin  de  Per.** 
Beaching  the  door,  we  peeped  in  to  detev^ 
mine  the  chances  for  a  quickly  produeeA; 
and  substantial  breakfast ;  the  prospect  wat 
not  assuring.  A  cloud  of  dust  was  curling 
out  of  the  door,  tbrough  which  medium  wae 
discovered  a  short,  frowzy  man  who,  push* 
ing  about  with  a  long  handle  brush,  entan- 
gled it  among  the  numerous  little  tables^ 
upsetting  them  in  a  way  that  hinted  tho 
poesibility  that  the  previous  night's  iehnap9 
was  not  slept  out  of  his  head.  Scattered 
about  on  the  tables  were  ashes  and  smallest 
bits  of  cigars ;  glasses,  empty  or  containing 
dribe  of  beer  or  wine;  crumbs  of  bread;  t^ 
few  torn  and  begrimmed  journals;  and  » 
forgotten  pipe  or  two.  There  was  such  ft 
stale-smoke,  unwholesome  air  about  the  placSi 
that  we  both  turned  around  without  a  wonl^ 
and  walked  down  the  street  inspecting  thai 
line  of  cafA*  Hiere  was  no  inducement  ol^ 
fered  for  us  to  pause  until  we  had  seen  th* 
last  of  them,  and  then  it  was  to  turn  back. 

«<  The  dust  must  be  settled  by  this  time 
in  <  Cafi  Chftnin  de  Fer,' "  said  Mort>  with  * 
smile;  ''let 's  go  back.** 

Unpromising  as  it  was,  it  was  decidedly 
the  choice.  We  must  get  something  to  ea^ 
and  quickly ;— ah,  what  a  dreadful  feeling 
hunger  is  in  a  strange  land  1 

The  man  with  the  brush  had  worked  ou% 
his  first  energies,  we  saw  on  our  return,  and 
to  judge  from  the  small  space  of  floor  swept 
the  collapse  had  occurred  soon  after  he  had 
first  posed  for  us.    With  perhaps  an  eye  tes 
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f  atuie  labor,  he  was  then  refreshing  himself 
over  a  tall  glass  of  beer,  and  sharing  some 
incoherent  remarks  with  an  ngly  poodle  dog 
that,  between  his  satisfying  tastes  at  the 
beer,  was  showing  its  agility  by  jomping 
<nrer  the  handle  of  the  brush  held  as  a  hur- 
dle. As  we  entered,  the  dog  had  surpassed 
itself,  and  the  tall  glass  was  drained  to  its 
last  drop  in  honor  of  the  feat.  He  then 
calmly  clasped  his  hands  across  his  unbut- 
toned vest  front,  no  doubt  promising  him- 
self a  nap;  but  the  dog  began  to  bark  as 
soon  as  we  entered,  though  the  man  took 
no  notice  of  it,  and  finally  to  attract  atten- 
tion hopped  up  into  his  lap.  The  last  action 
eaused  the  man  to  rise  quickly  from  his 
chair,  and  as  he  turned  and  groped  uncer- 
tainly about  for  his  brush  for  the  unmistak- 
able purpose  of  discipline  he  disooTered  us 
fldaiming  his  attention,  in  the  person  of  my- 
self, by  drumming  on  the  table  with  an 
empty  glass.  As,  with  a  reproachful  look, 
the  man  relieved  me  of  the  glass,  Mort  gave 
his  order  in  French. 

The  man  nodded  to  him ;  said,  in  a  pro- 
fessional way,  *^Banjour^  meMsUun;**  and 
walked  behind  his  counter,  directly  return- 
ing with  two  large  glasses  of  beer,  which  he 
j^laced  before  us,  in  all  due  gravity. 

<<Mort,  the  gentleman  appears  to  have 
•lightly  misimderstood  your  order.  I  be- 
lieve that  beer  was  not  mentioned  as  first 
eourse." 

*<AhemI  see  here,  gmvon"  said  Mort, 
pushing  the  glasses  to  one  side,  and  begin- 
ning to  explain  very  grandly  in  French,  ^  you 
have  made  a  slight  mistake.  I  did  not  or- 
der beer;  but  no  matter,  if  you  will  do  us 
the  favor  to  hurry  our  breakfast." 

He  gave  a  look  of  inelEable  contempt^  and 
picking  up  Mort's  glass  tasted  the  beer. 
**'Mon9ieur,  e*est  bon!"  said  he. 

**  Suppose  I  try  him,  Mort  He  may  un- 
derstand me." 

<«  Understand  ?  he  understands  me  well 
dnough.     You  wine  bibber  1    ParUz  vout 
Franfoitt*'  looking  the  man  right  in  the 
i|yes. 
.  The  man  nodded  doubtfully. 

**  Pshaw  I  I  knew  he  did." 

«<Then  tell  him  to  hurry  that  breakfast," 
nidL 


Mort  then  carefully  repeated  his  order, 
laying  stress  on  the  fact  that  we  wished  it 
quickly.  The  man  grasped  his  brush  han- 
dle with  both  hands,  and  leaning  his  weight 
upon  it  regarded  Mort  and  me  alt^nately 
with  a  stupid,  puzzled  air.  It  was  evident 
that  the  man  hadn't  understood  a  word,  and 
seeing  a  grin  on  my  face  he  burst  into  a  great 
guffaw,  and  kept  it  up  until  he  noticed 
Mort's  angry  face ;  when  be  paused  with  an 
automatic  abruptness  that  was  comical. 

**The  stupid  Dutchman  1  tiy  him  yomv 
self,"  said  Mort 

^  You  should  have  turned  him  over  to  me 
before,  but  there  will  be  no  trouble  now. 
Sfireekm  $U  DeuUeh  t " 

The  man  gave  that  doubtful  nod  of  his. 

**  It 's  plain  enough  that  the  man 's  a  Ger- 
man.  I'll  repeat  your  order  in  that  lan- 
guage, and  our  troubles  will  be  ofer,"  which 
I  did. 

^^Ah^hien;  otit;  tctfesyimmatix," said  the 
man,  depositing  before  us  those  soiled,  tat- 
tered papers,  and  with  an  air  that  said 
plainly,  '*  well,  why  did  n't  you  say  before 
that  you  wished  them  .*  " 

"  French  again  1  is  FUu^Behniiie  the  Ger- 
man otjaumauxf"  asked  Mort 

<*  I  shall  make  one  more  grand  effort  for 
the  noble  German.  KtUtur^  tnr  heaom — 
ah,  no — wir  wunsdk  dot  FrUhMuch-^KafSm, 
FUiseJachnitie,  Kartoffeln.     VenteUm  f  " 

Another  doubtful  nod* 

^  Then  why  under  the  canopy  don't  yon 
go,  and  get  it" 

Several  nods. 

<<  I  'm  slightly  afraid,"  said  Mort»  **  your 
pronunciation  is  somewhat  local*" 

^*  Ctrtainement^  monneurl'* 

<*  There  he  goes  again  with  his  French  1 " 

*<  To  be  sure,"  said  Mort, «"  I  knew  from 
the  very  first  that  the  man  was  a  French 
man." 

<<  Well,  then,  why  don't  you  get  break- 
fast?" 

<*  MwuUuTf  je  meun  d$  fadm  pour  Men 
ddjeaner^" 

'<Yes,  famished,  starving  for  our  break- 
fast ;  make  it  strong,  Mort" 

**  Dout  interrupt  me,  please  I "  said  Mort» 
beginning  again  and  pathetically  stating  our 
case.    The  frowzy  fellow  seemed  to  be  get- 
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^g  very  moeh  interested  in  us,  and  draw- 
ing np  a  chair  Bat  down,  saying,  with  a 
forgiving  smile  on  his  faoe,  **  Vmdez  vout  Ui 
eiffors^  me$$ieun  f '' 
^  Do  we  want  cigars  ?  My  goodness  1  ** 
^'  I  'm  really  afraid  they  don't  f nmish  eat- 
ables here." 

**  Why  does  he  have  a  separate  room  then 
for  the  reception  of  ladies?  "  said  I,  point- 
ing dose  behind  as  to  the  letters  printed 
oyer  a  door  leading  into  another  room* 

La  RafraiekisiemenU, 
Salon  potur  Dame$. 

While  Mort  was  shaking  his  head,  and  re- 
garding the  sign^the  man  went  behind  the 
counter  to  draw  himself  another  glass  of 
beer. 

**  See  here,  old  man,"  said  I,  in  German 
jumping  np  and  walking  toward  the  connter, 
**  we  want  onr  breakfat  withont  any  more 
delay,  and  if  yon  have  n't  anything  to  give 
Q8»  jnst  say  so  at  once.    Understand  ?  " 

He  nodded,  and  began  drawing  two  more 
glasses  of  beer. 

"  Ton  old  idiot  I "  screamed  Mort,  "  we 
don't  want  any  more  beer,— n'e9t/)a«  U  bitr, 
mais  U  d^fe&wr — caf£,  bifteck^  ehapf^  JMMV» 
mouUm — qutique  chtse^  guelque  ehote  /  " 

**  Yes,  Frlihstvch^Kaffee,  Karioffeln,  HHkn^ 
€ken,  Brod-^AlUs,  AIU»,  nuin  KeUnerl" 

**  Oy  ciel^  messieurs  I  quel  est-U  f  "  exclaimed 
the  man,  beginning  to  look  frightened. 

''Whatisit?    It 's bteakf ast I " 

^Leddjeaner!** 

**Die  FrUkstuck!" 

The  man  glanced  at  the  window  behind 
him,  as  if  calcalating  his  chances  of  escape 
that  way.  The  dog,  that  had  kept  close  to 
the  man  all  along,  then  ran  out  from  behind 
the  ooonter,  and  began  gamboling  with  a 
half-grown  boy  who  came  in  at  the  door. 

*'  Ah,  Carlo  I  "  shonted  the  man  stentori- 
oosly,  and  beckoning  the  boy  to  him  with 
both  hands.  Emboldened  by  this  promising 
aid,  he  came  out  from  behind  the  counter, 
and  recovered  his  long  brush. 

The  boy,  an  olive-bued,  rather  good  look- 
ing lad,  came  half  way  toward  us,  and  then 
paused  to  put  the  dog  through  the  exercise 
of  jumping  orer  his  clasped  hands.  This 
levity  was  too  mneh  of  a  strain  on  the  pa- 


tience of  the  man,  who  with  a  solemn  air 
stood  awaiting  the  boy's  approach,  and  he 
made  an  angry  sweep  at  him  with  the  brush, 
just  missing  his  head  but  clearing  a  small 
table  of  its  glasses  and  scattering  them  in 
pieces  over  the  floor.  The  boy  timidly  be- 
gan to  collect  the  bits  of  glasses ;  but  the 
man  broke  out  in  a  torrent  of  undoubted 
Flemish  expletives,  and,  seieing  the  boy  by 
the  jacket  collar,  pantomimed  to  us  to  ad- 
dress his  victim,  giving  him  a  few  violent 
shakes  by  way  of  concentrating  his  youth- 
ful thoughts. 

"  Here,"  said  I,  checking  Mort  as  he  was 
about  to  speak,  *'  let 's  give  them,  say,  five 
francs;  that  may  make  our  remarks  more 
Incid."  And,  without  waiting  his  answer,  I 
handed  the  man  three  francs,  and  the  boy 
two ;  causing  smiles  to  break  upon  each  of 
their  faces,  though  the  man  at  once  relieved 
the  boy  of  his  money  with  the  remark  in 
French,  « I  'U  take  care  of  it  for  you." 

Then  Mort  got  off  his  order  very  slowly 
in  French. 

The  man  brightened  up,  and  looked  ex- 
pectantly at  the  interpreter,  but  the  latter 
shook  his  head. 

I  backed  it  up,  then,  in  German. 

The  boy  again  shook  his  head  sadly. 

Another  outburst  of  expletives,  among 
which  "pig,"  "stupid,"  "beggar,"  were  the 
best,  ending  with,  "go,  send  thy  mother." 
This  command  was  several  times  repeated 
before  the  boy  moved  away. 

"  If  Nellie  were  only  here  to  speak  Ital- 
ian for  us  there  would  be  a  hope  that  we 
might  yet  be  saved  from  perishing.  But 
I'm  bound  to  get  my  breakfast  here  if  I 
have  to  send  to  Brussels  for  an  interpreter." 

"  See  here,  what  do  you  wager  that  I  don't 
make  him  understand  me?"  said  I,  beckon- 
ing the  man  to  the  front  window ;  and  then 
pointing  with  one  hand  to  the  word  Cafif 
there  printed  in  gold  letters,  while  with  the 
other  I  made  a  motion  of  drinking. 

"  Ah,  cafif  r.afi;  mille pardons,  messieurs  I " 
shouted  the  man,  delighted,  and  whirling 
about  so  suddenly  as  to  catch  the  tail  of  the 
poodle  under  his  foot,  sending  that  animal 
out  of  the  room  howling  dolorously. 

^*HakaI  cafif  cafi;  tniUe  pardons,  mes- 
sieurs  I "  continued  the  man,  running  toward 
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the  door  throii|^  which  the  boy  bad  diaep- 
peared. 

««We  rnuBt  stop  himr'  eried  Mort,  '^or 
we  11  get  nothing  but  coffee." 
<<  Here,  here,  gixr^on,  KiUnerl" 
**Mon$ieurf  stop!    resUl" 
"Halt!" 

We  caught  him  half  way  across  the  room, 
each  of  us  seizing  an  arm.  The  man  stra^ 
gled  to  break  away.  Happily,  the  boy  .re- 
turned in  company  with  a  neatly  dressed 
woman  of  about  thirty,  an  undoubted  Ital- 
ian, and  decidedly  good  looking.  She  smiled 
graciously,  and  spoke  tome  Italian  of  dul- 
cet sweetness. 
«  Oh,  if  Nellie  was  only  here  I " 
The  man  excitedly  addressed  himself  to 
the  woman  at  great  length  in  a  c(»nmingling 
of  Flemish,  French  and  Italian,  all  but  un- 
intelligible to  us,  though  there  was  enough  to 
make  it  evident  that  she  was  his  wife;  and 
as  he  went  on  with  his  polyglot,  of  which 
she  also  must  have  only  understood  parts, 
she  began  to  eye  us  with  distrust,  and  ut- 
tered various  exclamations  of  surprise. 

^Stgn&rOf"  said  Mort,  bowing  veiy  po- 
litely, and  recklessly  using  up  his  stock  of 
Italian  at  once,  then  taking  refuge  in  French, 
**  1  '11  assure  you  that  we  meant  your  good 
husband  no  harm.  We  are  simply  honest 
travelers  who  will  pay  you  liberally  for 
scmiething  to  eat  If  you  will  kindly  have 
prepared  for  us  any  eatable  that  you  may 
have  at  hand  you  will  confer  a  great 
favor." 

She  gave  a  pretty  little  laugh  at  the  end 
of  ^ort*B  speech,  though  I  doubted  if  she 
understood  half  a  dozen  words  he  said,  and 
smiling  more  sweetly  than  ever  led  the  way 
to  our  seats  at  the  little  table,  where  she 
gracefully  motioned  for  us  to  be  seated.  The 
man  gave  a  nod  of  approval,  and  vanished 
out  of  the  back  door,  muttering  to  himself 
at  a  great  rate ;  while  the  boy  felt  at  lib- 
erty to  race  out  at  the  front  with  his  dog. 
The  Signora  beamed  down  upon  us  radi- 
antly, looking  first  from  one  of  us  to  the 
other,  as  if  wishing  us  to  speak. 

"Mort,  she  is  waiting  for  your  order," 
said  I. 

**  Pardon,  Madam ;  pardon  Signwa  I  Any- 
thing  eatable  you  have,  please,  and  as  quickly 


as  it  can  be  made  ready,  as  we  are  all  but 
famishing." 

She  laughed  that  pleasant  laogh  of  hen 
again,  and  said  timidly,  "  Msr,  mtsntunf** 

"Beerl"  I  exclaimed  in  disgust 

She  understood  only  that  I  r^teated  the 
word  beer  after  her,  and  she  skipped  across 
the  room,  returning  with  two  filled  glasses, 
her  eyes  bright  with  pleasure  because  our 
wants  were  at  last  oomprehended.  Mort 
peevishly  poshed  his  glass  from  him,  which 
she  caught  up  and  tasted  as  the  man  had 
done.  As  she  was  replacing  the  glass  upon 
the  table,  I  gave  mine  an  angry  push ;  a  light 
seemed  to  break  in  on  her;  she  also  raised 
my  glass  and  touched  it  to  her  lips.  Ah  1 
ho^  of  our  glasses  had  then  been  saluted 
by  her  rosy  red  lips,  and  we  must  not  be  jeal- 
ous. We  did  not  comprehend  her  words, 
but  those  graceful  gestures  of  hers  were  of 
the  universal  language. 

"Oh,  Mort,  let  us  fly  1" 

"  Never ;  conquer,  or  die,  for  your  break- 
fastl  If  I  had  n't  an  empty  stomach,  I'd 
drink  this  homely  beverage  to  her  bright 
eyes ;  to  think  of  that  stupid  fellow  being 
her  husband  I "  • 

" Pshaw r  said  I,  rising,  "I  must  tiy 
her.  **Hahen  iie  der  Kafful  Kaffnt 
Kqffeef" 

"  Kaffee,  Sigmorf    Si,  n,  n." 

"  Zwti  ToMten,**  continued  I,  holding  out 
as  many  of  my  fingers. 

She  showed  all  of  her  white  teeth  as  she 
smiled,  ^d  turned  to  go.  I  stopped  her  at 
once,  not  as  I  had  laid  a  detaining  hand  on. 
her  flying  husband,  but  gently  touching  her 
shoulder.  She  shrunk  coyly  away,  and,  shak- 
ing a  finger  at  me,  walked  over  to  Mortis 
side  of  the  table.  There,  with  a  smooth 
fiow  of  those  tender  consonants  and  laugh- 
ter, she  tried  to  explain  what  a  very  bad 
man  I  must  be ;  almost  as  bad  as  her  hus- 
band. Not  one  word  in  twenty  coald  we 
guess  the  meaning  of,  but  there  was  enough 
to  convey  her  idea  to  us. 

Mort  encouraged  hsr  to  go  on  by  shaking 
his  fist  at  me,  an  act  that  caused  her  such 
hearty  pleasure  that  it  seemed  we  had  lost 
all  I  had  gained  in  making  her  understand 
that  we  wanted  coffee. 

"I  wish,  Mort—" 
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^  Sile&oe  I  don't  intemptthe  Signara^  die 
B  baguuung  agun,"  Mid  Mort  She  did 
bei^n  again,  evn  eooiigb,  but  it  was  like 
a  Tcdoaiio  breakitig  out^— «iidi  a  flow  of 
vordsy — and  all  aboat  ber  brute  of  4  biu- 
band.  Ab  she  oontiniied  her  manner  grew 
qoite  tragic;  and,  in  tears,  she  finally  rolled 
ip  first  the  aleeye  of  one  fair  arm  and  then 
the  other  to  exhibit  the  marka  of  his  bmia- 
inghaiML  There  was  much  aha  spoke  aboat 
her  boy,  Carlo^  about  Italy,  and  some  one 
who  was  dead  there^*-her  Carlo's  father, 
perhaps. 

<«Bat  this  isn't  bieakfasti  is  it?"  said  I, 
aa  die  was  drying  her  eyeSi 

"*  Happy  thought!  "ezolaimedMort,  jnnp- 
faignp.  "Do  you  remember  when  I  played 
in  the  charity  pantomime,  last  Christmas,  of 
the  'Village  Inn,'  and  what  a  hit  I  made 
aa  the 'Traveler?'    I '11  repeat  it" 

And  he  began.  At  first  she  glanced  at 
me,  from  time  to  time,  as  if  doubtful  what 
toBMkeof  the  performanoe;  bates  I  avoided 
her  eyes,  and  nuuntained  aa  impenetrable 
gravity,  she  soon  paid  strict  attention  to 
Mort.  As  he  continued,  her  eyes  began  to 
grow  bright  again,  the  smiles  came  back,  she 
olasped  her  hands  together,  and  a  certain  ten« 
der  tremulous  expression  assumed  promi* 
nence.  He  represented  the  steer  browsing  in 
afield,  and  traced  that  animal's  short  career 
unto  euta  of  steak  were  smoking  upon  the 
table ;  sowed  and  mowed  the  grain,  ground 
it,  and  made  it  into  rolls ;  and  then  dug  the 
potatoes,  pared,  sliced,  and  fried  .them.  I 
eould  scene  refrain  from  roaring  out  more 
than  once  during  this  edifying  exhibition, 
to  which  he  gave  his  whole  attention.  Fin- 
ishing, he  spread  his  arms  apart  in  an  ex- 
aeadingly  polite  bow  to  the  Signora, 

Never  was  4  man  more  visibly  startled, 
embarrassed,  4nd  shocked  than  Mort£llen- 
aoB  when  she  gave  a  cry  of  pleasure  and 
mahed  at  him,  throwing  her  arms  around 
kia  neck  and  resting  her  head  lovingly  upon 
hia  honest,  maoly  shoulder  1 

The  tableau  was  a  short  one,  and  with  a 
■MMi  liyely  nppeal  to  me  to  take  her  away 
he  disengi^ed  himself.  Ireally  believe  that , 
the  woman  had  iotgotten  for  the  moment 
that  J  was  present.  But  what  gave  her  a 
nal  shock  was  to  see  that  reviled  husband 


standing  in  the  doorway  through  which  he 
had  previously  disappeared.  He  was  breath- 
ing vengeance  at  every  pore,  and  his  stolid 
tece'scowling  fiercely.  Coming  forward  at 
a  seven-league-boot  stride,  he  hurled  a  volley 
of  epithets  at  us,  and  grasping  the  woman 
by  the  arm  marched  her  out  of  the  room. 

We  r^;arded  each  other  in  silence.  The 
door  dosed,  and  then  followed  a  scream ; 
and  in  a  flash,  before  I  could  get  a  detain- 
ing hand  upon  him,  Mort  ran  straight  to- 
ward the  dosed  door.  I  saw  instantly  that 
his  action  was  rig^t ;  the  woman's  folly  must 
not  be  allowed  as  a  pretext  for  her  husband 
to  maltreat  her.  Before  following  him,  I 
glanced  toward  the  front  of  the  cafe  to  call 
in  any  chance  passer  or  passers,  and  there, 
rolling  slowly  past  the  door,  what  was  my 
amaiement  to  see  a  tfro-horse  carriage  in 
which  were  seated  Mrs.  EUenson,  Miss  Nel* 
lie,  and  Miss  Banners,  who  seemed  to  be 
examining  the  signs  of  the  «|/ii«.  I  paused 
but  a  moment,  and  then  dashed  lo  Mort's  aid. 

The  man  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  but 
Mort  was  just  opening  the  kitchen  door, 
and  together  we  entered  that  room  to  find 
the  Signoru  standing  tearfully  over  the  fire, 
attending  to  an  omelette.  A  pot  of  steam- 
ing coffee  was  placed  at  one  side,  and  rolls 
upon  the  table.  She  was  not  slow  to  under- 
stand my  signs  that  we  wished  to  partake  of 
them  all.  Mort  plucked  at  my  sleeve  to 
come  away,  and  he  all  but  drag^^ed  me  out 
of  the  kitchen. 

<«  Don't  let 's  stop  here  another  minute.  It 
makes  my  head  ache  to  think  of  it." 

<*  Your  head  aches  from  hunger.  Come, 
sit  down  here.  The  best  course  to  convince 
this  man  that  you  are  innocent,  since  he 
can't  understand  a  word  you  say,  is  to  stop 
here,  eating  your  breakfast  as  if  nothing 
had  happened ;  and  then  we  '11  dear  out  of 
the  town  as  quickly  as  possible.  There  he  is, 
standing  out  on  the  pavement  watching  usi" 

**■  I  fervently  hope  he  won't  take  his  eyes 
off  of  me  an  instant,  for  here  comes  that 
woman  with  our  breakfast." 

Mort  never  raised  his  eyes  from  regarding 
the  table  untQ  she  left  the  room  again,  clos- 
ing the  door  after  her ;  when  he  began  to 
eat^  as  I  was  already  doing,  like  a  famished 
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"  Mort,"  Baid  I»  suddenly  nealling  the 
fact,  **  our  party  is  here  in  Bruges.  They 
drove  by,  that  is  the  ladies  did,  just  as  I 
started  to  oome  to  your  aid.  And  here  they 
are,  as  sure  as  this  country  is  a  kingdom  1 
driving  up  to  the  door." 

**Put  on  your  hat,"  said  Mort,  pulling 
on  his  own,  and  pushing  mine  toward  me. 
"  Don't  let  them  recognize  us ! " 

*<  The  Signora  might  be  jealous  of  Miss  B.^ 
eh?" 

**  Please  not  mention  that  fool  of  a 
woman;  why  didn't  you  go  when  I  asked 
you?" 

The  man,  from  his  post  in  front  of  the 
eaf^f  had  stepped  forward,  and  with  gallant 
awkwardness  escorted  the  ladies  into  the 
main  room ;  and  from  that  into  the  '^  Sa- 
lon pour  Dames" '  where  he  left  them,  with  a 
bow,  without  once  replying  to  their  mssy 
questions  in  French  and  Grerman ;  and  called 
his  wife  who  came  quickly.  As  he  repassed 
to  the  front  he  gave  us  a  furious  scowl. 

**  Now,  let 's  run,"  said  Mort,  when  the 
woman  had  entered  the  small  room,  and  we 
could  hear  them  talking. 

*<  There  is  no  hurry ;  let  us  finish  this 
breakfast ;  we  waited  long  enough  for  it." 

"  Yes ;  but  eveiy  moment  we  remain  here 
we  are  running  the  risk  of  being  recognized, 
or  having  that  man  oome  in  and  make  a 
scene." 

"  They  won't  come  out  of  that  room  in- 
side of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  the 
man  is  cooling  down  outside.  Finish  your 
meal." 

We  sat  near  enough  to  the  door  to  hear 
plainly  all  the  conversation  within.  Miss 
Nellie  was  surprised  and  pleased  when  the 
woman  began  to  speak  in  Italian,  and  was 
forced  to  interpret  all  she  said.  The  first 
thing  to  explain  was  that  she  waited  on 
them  because  Adolph,  her  husband's  waiter, 
was  too  ill  to  work. 

« Nellie,"  said  Miss  Benners,  <<ask  her 
what's  the  reason  that  old  fellow  speaks 
French,  but  won't  understand  it  ?  " 

"No  wonder,"  said  Nellie,  in  a  moment, 
''she  says  he's  deaf,  and  that  it  serves  him 
right  because  he 's  cruel  to  her." 

At  this  disclosure  Mort  and  I  exchanged 
significant  glances. 


«'  Why,  Nellie,  dear,"  said  Mrs*  Ellenson, 
after  the  woman  had  prattled  very  earnestly 
at  great  length,  "  what  is  she  saying  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  some  story,  appai^ntly  more  or  leas 
true,  about  the  cruelty  of  her  husband,  who 
is  her  first  husband's  brother.  She  says  she 
lived  on  Lake  Como  where  her  first  husband 
died,  and  this  brother  not  long  since  sent 
for  her  to  come  and  marry  him ;  but  being 
deaf  he  imagines  that  she  is  aiding  every 
one  to  rob  him,  and  is  jealous  and  crueL 
There  is  something,  however,  which  I  wish 
she  had  n't  told  me,  and  that  is,  that  this 
mommg  a  very  handsome  iS^nor— gentle- 
man—<:ame  to  her  and  promised  to  love  and 
take  care  of  her  always ;  that  he  is  going  to 
make  her  husband  divorce  her;  and  they 
are  to  be  married  and  have  a  farm.  Dig  on 
a  farm,  she  said ;  did  n't  yon  notice  she  went 
through  the  motion  of  digging?  Isn't  it 
dreadful!  But  there's  more  yet;  one  of 
those  two  men  in  the  large  room,  whom  we 
saw  as  we  came  in,  b  the  man  she  refers  to, 
and  the  other  is  his  friend.  I  only  glanced 
at  them,  but  they  appeared  like  men  ashamed 
to  hold  up  their  heads." 

<*  Yes,"  said  Miss  Benners,  '<  like  a  couple 
of  horrid  circus  men,  or  gamblers,  with  their 
ugly  plaid  coats.  I'm  sure  I  don't  blama 
her  husband  for  not  treating  her  kindly  if 
she  will  encourage  such  unprincipled  people 
to  come  into  her  house.  What  villains  they 
must  be  I  It  takes  all  my  appetite  away  to 
be  so  near  them.  Nellie,  please  ask  her  to 
close  the  door." 

If  Mort  had  been  actually  guilty  of  all 
this,  he  could  not  have  worn  a  more  startled 
expression  than  came  into  his  face  as  hia 
sister  went  on  with  her  explanation.  When 
the  door  elosed  it  aroused  him.  He  took  a 
couple  of  napoleons  from  his  pocket,  laid 
them  on  the  table,  and  catching  me  by  the 
arm  said  huskily,  *'  Come  I  don't  st(^  an- 
other second." 

The  man  was  not  at  the  front,  but  I  saw 
that  he  was  some  little  distance  toward  the 
station  talking  excitedly  with  a  oouple  of 
gem  tTarmeif  and  making  frequent  motions 
in  the  direction  of  his  cafi.  Pointing  them 
out  to  Mort,  I  restrained  him  from  rushing 
out  the  door. 

^  Don't  give  him  the  chance  of  making  % 
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scene  now/'  said  L  <'  Over  the  back  fence  I 
Come,  the  fence  is  low,  I  saw  it  when  we 
wete  in  the  kitchen." 

Mort  needed  no  second  suggestion  to  be 
fint  man  over,and  all  would  have  been  well 
had  not  that  poodle  dog  caught  sight  of  me 
at  the  last  moment,  and  begun  barking  furi- 
ously. We  walked  away  as  fast  as  possiblcy 
but  after  going  several  blocks  we  discovered 
the  two  gem  tTarmes  coming  after  us  on  a 
run,  followed  by  the  ccr/Vman. 

We  must  "face  the  music,"  and  we 
awaited  their  approach.  This  action  pro- 
duced its  favorable  effect  upon  the  gen» 
d'armesy  who  requested  us  to  to  accompany 
them  to  the  gen$d'armeru  and  at  once  si- 
lenced the  man,  who  began  collecting  a  crowd 
about  us  as  he  shouted,  '<  Ah,  villains  1  you 
would  steal  my  wife,  and  rob  me." 

It  was  anything  but  comfortable,  march- 
ing along  the  streets  of  Bruges  with  a  rabble 
at  our  heels,  and  discounting  the  unenviable 
experience  probably  in  store  for  us.  How- 
ever, we  felt  somewhat  relieved  to  find  the 
police  magistrate  a  sensible,  pleasant  gen- 
tleman, and  when  our  accuser  began  to  give 
as  evidence  in  a  loud  voice  how  he  had  found 
hie  wife  clinging  around  Mort's  neck,  to 
every  one's  huge  amusement  excepting  our 
mortified  selves,  he  was  sharply  reminded 
to  confine  himaelf  to  the  cause  of  our  arrest, 
— robbezy.  Three  gem  tTarmes  bawling  into 
his  ears  finally  made  him  comprehend. 
Then  we  had  consumed  $ix  glasses  of  beer, 
coffee,  bread,  and  an  omelette;  and  after- 
wards run  off  without  paying  for  them. 

What  had  we  to  say  to  this  ?  was  the  grave 
question. 

Mort  was  only  too  happy  to  explain  every- 
thing in  connection  with  the  case,  and  fin- 
ished by  saying  that  we  had  left  on  the  table 
forty  francs,  or  two  napoleons,  to  pay  for 
whi^  we  had  been  furnished,  which  did  not 
include  beer.  A  gen  tTarme  was  sent  with 
the  man  to  ascertain  the  fact;  and  on  the 
former's  return,  corroborating  it,  we  were 
released,  with  apologies. 

Hurrying  to  the  depot,  for  nowhere  short 
or  Brussels  could  we  feel  at  ease,  a  well- 
known  figure  was  discovered  standing  upon 
the  near  bank  of  a  canal, — ^it  was  Mr.  Ellen- 
san»  Senior.    We  would  have  had  to  pass 


him  to  have  reached  the  station  without, 
perhaps,  making  a  long  d^ur;  so  we  waited 
to  see  him  pass  on.  He  was  holding  a  folded 
document  in  one  hand,  and  searching  on  the 
ground,  the  object  sought  proving  to  be  an 
oblong  flat  stone.  Attaching  the  stone  to 
the  document,  by  its  tape,  he  threw  the 
whole  parcel  into  the  canal,  to  his  apparent 
gleeful  satisfaction. 

<'  He 's  drownmg  the  'chart  I ' "  said  Mort, 
smiling  for  the  first  time  since  his  embar- 
rassment **  Now  we  need  n't  go  to  Brue- 
sels  in  such  haste.  Heyday  I  Father,  are 
you  lost?" 

Mr.  Ellenson  whirled  around  with  the 
quickest  of  motions,  and  regarded  us  in  si- 
lent surprise,  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile  on 
his  face. 

'<  We  stopped  over  a  train  to  see  Bruges, 
but  bow  came  you  here?"  said  Mort,  as  we 
advanced  toward  him. 

*'0h,  ah,  you  see  the  girls  were  sadly 
wrong  about  our  being  just  on  time,  we 
really  had  a  day  to  spare ;  and  I  would  have 
them  stop  here  yesterday.  We  go  on,  this 
afternoon,  to  Brussels,  where  you  would 
have  found  a  letter  from  me.  Just  at  this 
moment  the  girls  are  off  somewhere  on  a 
Bohemian  excursion  to  breakfast  at  a  cafi, 
but  I  walked  out  looking  at  the  evidences 
of  the  past  grandeur  of  Bruges,— these  ca- 
nals, for  instance.  Ah,  it  has  been  a  sermon 
to  me,  boys,  how — " 

*'  Excuse  me  I "  said  Mort,  interrupting. 
^  While  I  think  of  it ;  one  day  to  spare  by 
the  *  chart,'  Father  ?  By  the  way,  sir,  whs^ 
have  you  done  with  the  *•  chart  ? ' " 

'<  Boys,"  said  he,  taking  us  both  by  the 
hands,  and  smiling  triumphantly  toward  the 
canal,  *< don't  betray  me  to  the  girls;  the 
*  chart '  is  drowned  1 " 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  Mort,  when  he  was 
able  to  claim  attention.  *<A11  we  ask  in 
return  is,  that  you  will  please  never  as  much 
as  allude  to  having  seen  us  in  these  fright- 
ful plaid  suits  ;  and  take  us  to  our  trunks 
as  quickly  as  possible  that  we  may  change 
them  for  something  decent." 

"  I  am  astonished  at  your  making  guys  of 
yourselves  by  buying  such  clothes,  but  surely 
it  is  nothing  to  promise  since  the  <  chart '  is 
gone." 
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When  the  girls  leturned  to  the  hotel  we 
had  changed  oar  make-up,  and  doabtleM 
when  the  next  occupant  of  oar  bedroom 
tomed  down  the  blankets  and  diacoTered 
two  whole  salts  of  clothing  of  startling  pat- 
tern laid  there^  he  or  she  was  rather  per^ 
plezed  to  accoant  for  their  presence. 

In  the  cars,  «n  rotite  for  Brossels,  Mort  was 


nerroasy  decidedly  nenroos,  while  Miss  Ben*    vile. 


ners  was  telling  as  aboat  their  fdventore  in 
the  eafdi—^Xnonk  a  coaple  of  bad  men  wbo, 
doubUessly  having  oyerheard  and  ander- 
stood  her  denonciation  of  their  Tillainooa 
plans,  had,  oonsdence  stricken,  fled  from  tke 
€^f£  over  the  back  fence  without  settlmg 
their  score;  been  povsoed  and  caught ;  and 
then  were  deservedly  langoisfaing  in  daranea 
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VI. 

CA8TELAR. 


fHAT  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  Latin 
nations  of  southern  Europe,  is  an  in- 
teresting and  carious  problem.  Are 
they  even  now  sinking,*  more  or  less 
gradually,  into  decrepitade  and  decay?  Is 
the  great  part  played  by  the  Latin  races  in 
the  world  nearly  played  out?  Has  em* 
pire  in  war  and  letters  poised  away  forever 
from  the  Spaniard,  the  Italian  and  the 
Frenchman  ?  Is  the  f utare  for  the  Teuton, 
the  Scandinavian,  the  Saxon  and  the  Sclave? 
And  are  the  Latin  nations  sinking  into  the 
condition  in  which  vre  now  see  their  prede* 
cessors  in  imperial  power — ^into  the  condi- 
tion of  Phoenicia,  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece? 
Or  will  they  become  revivified  by  the  new 
stimolus  of  liberty ;  by  the  abandonment  of 
old  enthrallments,  the  shaking  off  of  abso- 
lute kingship,  and  the  perhaps  still  more 
binding  despotism  of  priestcrsit ;  will  they 
be  leavened  by  democracy,  regain  their  savor 
by  the  salt  of  republicanism  ? 

Certain  it  is  that  for  a  long  time  the  Latin 
races  have  been  declining  and  waning  under 
the  old  condition  of  things  r  that,  bad 
Bomba  reigns  in  Italy,  rules  of  later  Flsrdi- 
nands  and  Isabellas  in  Spain,  and  Bourbon 
incnbi  in  France,  continued,  this  descent 
would  have  gone  on.  No  doubt,  too,  this 
descent  has^  been,  to  the  observer's  eye,  ar- 
rested by  the  new  life  infused  by  revolution. 
Fianee  is  surely  to-day  better,  stronger, 
more  self-contained,  for  the  young  Republic 
^hich  has  so  completely  altered  the  politi- 


cal aspect  of  things  during  the  last 
yean.  Will  this  improvement  continue — \m 
it  permanent  and  become  organic  ?  Or  is  it 
but  a  temporary  delay  in  the  general  down* 
ward  course  of  the  brilliant  and  thrifty  Gal- 
lic race? 

Equally  apparent  is  it  that  Italy  united 
and  become  constitutional,  refreshed  by  the 
wise,  temperate,  reasonable  rule  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  whose  successor  has  had  the  so- 
ber sense  to  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps, 
is  a  better,  and  in  many  senses  a  more  pros- 
perous country  than  it  was,  or  could  pos- 
sibly have  been,  under  Bomba  and  ^e 
Aostriane  and  the  petty  Dukes.  Butltalj, 
too,  is  on  trial,  like  the  French.  In  tlie 
long  stretch  of  particular  events  and  special 
phases  in  the  progress  of  a  nation,  the  con- 
stitutionalism, the  raign  of  the  House  of 
Savoy,  even  the  unity  of  Italy,  may  be  bat 
bright  incidents,  to  be  followed  by  anarciiy 
and  perhaps  reimposed  tyranny  of  kings 
and  priests. 

Of  these  Latin  races,  the  Spanish  aro  be- 
hind their  brother  heirs  to  the  legacy  of  the 
Roman  conquerors  of  Europe.  Spain  seems 
to  have  been  marked  out  for  the  very  worst 
seourges  which  the  ingenuity  of  political 
and  priestly  tyrants  could  devise.  It  baa 
not  been  split  up,  like  Italy,  into  fragments, 
each  fragment  the  victim  of  a  different  des- 
pot It  has  not  been  so  frightfuUy  deso> 
lated  by  hotly  raging  wars  and  invasions 
humiliating  the  people  in  the  dust^  ss 
France.  Perhaps  Spain  to-day  would  to 
better  off  had  she  passed  through  these  fiery 
fninaesB.   She  has  suffered  ills  perhaps  even 
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^  more  far-reaching  in  their  r«t«lli^  pen- 
etmUng  more  deeply,  leenng  grever  end 
Heove  obednete  moral  and  poUtioaJi  diaeam. 
li  would  probably  have  aeemed  U>  a  thought- 
fol  atudent,  twenty-^ve  yeara  ago,  aa  if 
nothiDg  good  comM  cone  out  of  Spain.  Snob 
a  ttedent  woold  ha?e  been  pomled  to  reoog- 
aiae^  nnder  the  diamal,  gloomy,  braaan,  oor- 
mpi  reign  of  IsabeUa,  the  Spain  whieh, 
within  the  period  of  a  aingle  oentniy,  be- 
tween 16i0  and  1640,  had  diaplayed  warrior 
aoveraigna  like  Charlaa  the  Fifth  and  Philip 
the  Second,  eoldien  like  Alva,  oonqneron 
like  Pizarro,  painters  like  Yelasqnea  and 
MuriUo,  chnrchmen  like  Loyola,  and  writers 
like  Cerrantea  and  Calderon  de  la  Barea. 
Indeed  from  the  time  of  Calderon,  who  died 
in  1687,  down  to  very  recent  years,  Spanish 
history,  aa  far  aa  either  national  glory  or  in- 
teUectual  activity  is  oonoemed,  presents  an 
almost  nnif  onnly  dreary  blank.  Who  can 
name  a  single  Spanish  statesman  of  the 
rank  of  Ximenes,  or  qny  Spanish  writer  or 
painter  of  any  extended  reputation  at  all, 
who  lived  and  labored  in  the  eighteenth 
century?  Italy  had  at  least  AlfierL  France 
teemed  with  keen,  inquiring^  brilliant  minds. 
Bat  of  Spanish  inteUectnal  effort,  of  any 
soeh  thing  as  searching  politioo-philoBophic 
activity,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  definite 
trace  between  the  accession  of  Philip  the 
Fifth  and  the  deposition  of  Isabella  the 
Second.  The  intellectual  torpor  seemed  ab- 
solute ;  and  out  of  a  soil  so  drearily  barren, 
how  could  we  expect  any  ezceUent  intel- 
lectoal  fruit  to  grow  and  thrive? 

Yet  it  is  true  that^  within  the  past  ten 
years,  signs  that  eloquence,  philosophy,  cul- 
ture and  political  wisdom  have  rather  been 
dormant  than  extinct  in  Spain,  have  here 
and  there  pretty  plainly  shown  themselves. 
Certain  Spanish  figures  have  appeared,  who 
have  astonished  men  by  their  attitude,  dig- 
nity, talent  and  sound  sense.  And  when 
sndi  figures  do  appear  in  a  nation's. career, 
and  make  themselves  seen,  heard,  listened 
to  and  respected,  all  hope  of  that  nation 
cannot  be  loeL  That  the  art  of  eloquence 
still  snirives  in  Spain,  that  enlightenment  in 
its  very  highest  inteUectaal  form  is  still  a 
possibility  there,  that  gre^  principles  of 
gDvenuDent  and  liberiy  may  even  yet  find 


nourishment  in  its  so  long  sterile  soil,  may 
be  seen  in  the  character  and  career  of  Emi- 
lioCastelar. 

It  b  carious,  and  somewhat  mysterious, 
how  this  Plofessor  of  History,  young,  hand- 
some, and  with  a  romantic  name,  came  forth 
from  the  cloistral  quiet  of  the  University 
of  Madrid;  to  become  at  one  time  a  stormy 
petrel  of  street  revolt,  at  anolher  a  f enrid^ 
eloquent  orator  in  the  Cortes,  and  again  the 
rather  impracticable  President  of  a  short- 
lived Republic  He  burst  as  suddenly  into 
fame,  as  far  as  the  trans-Pyrenean  world 
was  concerned,  as  Gambetta  had  done  at 
Paris ;  and  all  at  once  the  world  was  shown 
that  Spain  was  still  capable  of  producing 
genius,  learning,  and  political  foresight. 

Castelar  was  bom  at  Alicante,  of  a  good 
but  not  noble  family,  in  1882.  At  forty-one 
he  held  the  chief  executive  power  of  Spain, 
and  was  for  a  short  time  its  absolute  dicta- 
tor. Now,  at  forty-seven,  he  has  still,  un- 
doubtedly, a  brilliant  career  before  him. 
The  records  of  his  earlier  years,  before  he 
became  known  as  the  undaunted  chief  of 
the  republicans,  are  scant,  and  of  no  lai|^ 
interest  He  went  up  to  the  University 
from  Alicante  in  his  teens ;  was  soon  known 
as  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  its  stu- 
dents; assumed  and  kept  the  head  of  his 
various  classes  ;  betrayed  a  special  taste  for 
history  and  political  philosophy ;  and  on 
graduation  was  appointed  an  instructor. 
But  long  before  this  he  had  plainly  dedared 
the  principles  accepted  by  his  reason,  whieh 
the  ripening  of  his  mind  and  his  somewhat 
rough  experience  in  life  seem  only  to  have 
confirmed.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  ha- 
rangued a  Madrid  mob  with  such  surprising 
power  of  speech  that  he  became  an  object 
of  dread  to  the  government  itself.  In  that 
harangue  he  avowed  extreme  republican 
opinions;  his  appeal  to  the  people  was 
hotly  revolutionary.  Indeed,  Castelar  has 
since  declared,  **  I  have  been  a  conspirator 
from  boyhood."  Before  his  beard  was  grown 
he  was  consorting  with  insurgents,  attend- 
ing secret  conclaves  held  in  dark  by-etreeta, 
writing  fiery  proclamations  to  be  posted  in 
the  dead  of  night  on  the  walls  of  Madrid, 
and  holding  correspondence  with  republi- 
cans of  note  in  other  lands.    But  conspiracy 
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in  Spain  is  not  only  pennanenily  fashion- 
able ;  it  does  not  there  seem  in  the  least  to 
affect  a  man's  standing,  or  to  taint  his  per- 
sonal honor.  Erery  Spanish  statesman,  of 
whatever  party,  has  been  a  conspirator  at 
some  time  or  other.  When  O'Donnell  was 
in  power,  Espartero  conspired;  when  Es- 
partero  was  in  power,  Narraez  conspired. 
Serrano  and  Prim  conspired  i^inst  the 
throne ;  Figueras,  against  Serrano  and  Prim. 
Royal  blood  is  infected  with  this  mania. 
The  Duke  of  Montpensier  has  been  a  life- 
long conspirator ;  and  Don  Carlos  has  never 
ceased  either  plotting  or  xebelling. 

In  spite  of  Castelar^s  republican  zeal,  he 
was,  in  early  manhood,  appointed  Professor 
of  History  in  the  University.  He  was  the 
best  man  in  Spain,  perhaps  in  Europe,  to  fill 
that  chair;  but  it  is  strange  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  he  was  allowed  to  assume  it  The 
government  of  Isabella  was  singularly  ca- 
pricious in  its  tolerance  and  its  tyranny. 
Towards  some  classes,  it  was  as  bitterly 
despotic  as  were  the  Philips;  but  it  saw, 
apparently  without  protest,  the  election  of 
a  learned  rebel  to  the  Professorship  of  His- 
tory. The  new  Professor  by  no  means 
ceased  from  plotting  after  entering  upon  his 
duties.  He  taught  republicanism  and  revo- 
lution in  his  very  class-room.  He  gathered 
about  him  the  ardent  youths  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  saturated  their  receptive  minds 
with  the  idea  and  principle  of  political  lib- 
erty. He  told  them,  with  an  accuracy  of 
fact  and  a  correctness  of  interpretation 
which  in  a  Spaniard  was  nothing  less  than 
marvelous,  the  story  of  the  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  the  free  Republic  of  the  United 
States ;  and  pointed  to  it  and  its  constitu- 
tion, as  the  model  which  he  aspired  to  have 
Spain  adopt  He  argued  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  of  a  confederation  of 
Spanish  provinces,  abolition  of  the  tie  be- 
tween Church  and  State,  universal  suffrage, 
free  education.  All  this  was  going  on  un- 
der the  very  eyes  of  Isabella's  ministers,  and 
it  was  not  stopped.  The  Professor  was  not 
content  to  show  the  faith  that  was  in  him 
by  mere  words  alone.  He  was  still  consort- 
ing with  conspiracy,  the  central  spirit  of 
midnight  cabals.  Then  came  a  day  of  revolt 
in  the  streets  of  Madrid ;  and  in  the  midst 


of  the  mob  appeared  the  figure  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, as  little  professorial  in  speech  and 
action  as  possible ;  now  a  fervid  orator,  poni^ 
ing  out  language  of  incendiary  eloquence, 
and  leading  his  hotlieaded  followers  boldly 
to  barricade  and  barracks.  We  should  be 
somewhat  asttoished  to  hear  of  the  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  or  the  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  at  Cambridge,  leading  a 
London  mob  to  an  attack  on  Buckingham 
iUace.  It  evidently  did  not  appear  strange, 
however,  to  the  Madrid  populace,  to  see  the 
University  expounder  of  history  in  full  in- 
surrection. Marshal  Serrano  speedily  put 
down  this  rising,  which  was  the  forerunner 
of  that  later  rising  which  he  himself  suc- 
cessfully led.  Castelar  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  thrown  into  prison.  His  offense,  how- 
ever, was  a  very  commonplace  and  usnal 
one.  He  was  not  very  strictly  guarded, 
though  he  waa  condemned  to  death.  By  the 
aid  of  friendly  rebels-  outside,  he  soon,  with 
little  difficulty,  escaped.  He  went  to  Ge- 
neva, and  thence  to  Paris,  at  both  of  which 
places  he  was  warmly  received  by  fellow- 
exiles.  Meanwhile,  he  kept  a  keen  watch 
on  events  in  Spain ;  he  guessed  what  was 
coming.  The  time  of  waiting  did  not 
hang  heavily  on  his  hands,  for  he  had  a 
more  than  facile  pen.  Spain  has  notpro- 
duoed  in  modem  times  a  more  brilliant, 
lucid  and  prolific  writer.  He  had  already 
served  a  long  apprenticeship  in  joumatism. 
While  still  quietly  pursuing  his  professorial 
duties,  he  had  been  a  frequent  contributcHr 
to  no  less  than  four  Spanish  newspapers,  in 
all  of  which  he  luminouMy  and  Vigorously  ar- 
gued for  the  republican  cause.  Now,  at  Paris, 
he  wrote  for  English  and  French  periodicals, 
besides  sending  heavy  rolls  of  manuscript  to 
Madrid. 

At  the  first  forewarning  sound  of  the  rer- 
olution  of  1868,  Castelar  hurried  back  to  his 
na^ve  land.  He  was  sorely  needed  by  his 
eager  republican  countrymen,  and  he  -  in- 
stantly responded  to  their  call.  He  hoped 
that  Serrano,  Prim  and  Topete  might  do  the 
work  of  democracy.  Isabella's  rule  had  be- 
come insufferable  in  its  corruption,  degrada- 
tion and  imbecility,  even  for  thoee  stout 
old  soldiers  and  courtiers.  At  all  events,  in 
the  hurly-burly  of  civil  war,  the  opportunity 
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to  attempt  the  establishment  of  »  republic 
must  not  be  lost  Caatelar  was  welcomed 
kome  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  and  with 
Orense  and  Figueras  at  once  took  the  lead 
of  »  republican  movement.  But  the  trio  of 
old  soldiers  were,  at  the  time,  too  much  for 
these  radicals.  They  had  the  army  and  navy 
with  them,  while  Castelar  had  with  him 
only  the  mob  of  Madrid,  Barcelona  and  a 
few  other  large  towns ;  and  Madrid  is  not 
to  Spain  what  Paris  is  to  France.  Prim  be* 
came  dictator,  with  the  understanding  that 
he  was  to  keep  the  seat  of  power  warm  until  a 
sovereign  of  the  pliant  sort  could  be  hunted 
up  and  got  ready  to  take  it  But  at  the 
same  time  the  Republican  chiefs  were 
chosen  to  seats  in  the  new  Cortes.  Castelar 
sought  election  as  deputy  for  his  native 
town,  Alicante,  but  was  defeated  by  priestly 
infinence.  It  was  while  urging  his  claims 
at  Alicante,  that,  with  pardonable  pride,  he 
suddenly  exclaimed,  '<My  fellow  citizens, 
my  name  is  sculptured  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Andes !  **  His  rejection  there  did  not  ex- 
clude him  from  the  Cortes,  for  he  was  soon 
after  chosen  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  capitaL 

It  was  during  that  memorable  first  ses- 
sion of  the  revolutionary  legislature  that 
Castelar  appeared  in  his  full  stature  as  a 
statesman  and  as  an  orator.  It  was  one 
thing  to  fire  a  mob  with  burning  appeals ; 
another  to  discusB  grave  measures,  to  aid 
in  shaping  a  new  constitution,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  practical  efliMst  upon  a  sober  assem- 
blage composed  at  onoe  of  the  best  minds 
and  of  the  most  inveterate  prejudices  of 
Spain.  Yet  there  was  no  old  royalist  Aj- 
daigo  so  dull  and  obstinate  as  not  to  recog- 
nize at  once  the  splendor  of  his  eloquence, 
rich  with  the  ripest  and  aptest  illustrations 
drawn  from  vast  and  well-digeeted  lore,  or 
the  broad  reach  of  his  political  ideas,  which 
oomprehended  lessons  drawn  from  the  expo* 
rienoe  of  every  race,  ancient  and  modem* 
With  a  small  minority  of  republican  col- 
leagues to  sustain  him  by  their  votes,  Cas- 
telar was  yet  a  formidable  power  in  the 
constituent  Cortes.  Prim,  with  all  his  force 
of  brevity  and  directness,  with  all  his  strong 
sense  and  practical  knowledge  of  politics, 
found  oat  veiy  early  that  he  was  no  match 


for  Castelar  in  debate ;  and  the  priest  ora- 
tors of  the  Cortes,  the  best,  as  a  rule,  that 
it  contained,  soon  evidently  shrank  from 
crossing  rhetorical  lances  with  him.  His 
mission  in  this  Cortes  was  plain—to  get  the 
constitution  as  near  the  republican  form 
and  spirit  as  possible,  and  to  educate  Span- 
iards to  a  faith  in  and  appreciation  of  re- 
publican institutions. 

As  each  grave  question  came  up,  Castelar 
was  found  ready  to  meet  it  with  a  solution 
deduced  from  his  own  political  creed.  His 
first  action  was  to  insist  that  that  life-long 
royal  conspirator,  the  Duke  of  Montpensier, 
should  be  removed  from  the  command-in- 
chief  of  the  army.  Topete,  one  of  the  trio  of 
successful  revolutionists,  was  known  to  favor 
Montpensier's  elevation  to  the  vacant  throne, 
in  which  Prim  was  serving  as  a  sort  of 
warming-pan;  and  it  was  suspected  that 
Prim  himself  was  not  averse  from  this  di- 
n&uemenL  Failing  to  attain  this  purpose, 
Castelar  next  fervidly  attacked  the  proposal 
that  monarchy  was  the  form  of  government 
desired  by  the  nation.  Here  he  had  the 
enemy  in  the  open  field,  and  he  assailed 
them  along  the  whole  line.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  courage,  the  vigor,  the  exhaust- 
ive illustration,  the  infectious  warmth  with 
which  he  now  spoke.  The  speeches  which 
he  delivered  at  that  critical  moment  are  still 
clearly  remembered  and  often  quoted  by 
Spaniards.  He  painted  in  the  most  vivid 
oolors  the  blight  which  monarchy  had  al- 
ready spread  over  his  historic  land;  the 
abasement  which  Spain,  under  the  Bour- 
bons, had  long  ago  reached,  and  in  which 
she  still  remained.  *'  Sinom^*'  he  exclaimed 
in  tones  of  passionate  indignation  and  sor- 
row, *<  look  abroad  in  Spain  1  We  are  a  vast 
chamel  house,  stretching  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz.  We  have  no  agricul- 
ture, no  industry,  no  trade;  that  is  what 
your  kings  have  done  for  us  I "  Stretching 
his  arm  toward  Italy,  he  said,  <<In  Italy, 
Garibaldi  held  a  crown  in  his  hand  at  Na- 
ples. Instead  of  destroying  it,  he  gave  it  to 
the  house  of  Savoy.  But  the  house  on  whose 
head  he  put  a  crown,  put  a  bullet  into  his 
body  at  Aspromonte,  and  a  deeper  one  into 
his  heart  at  Mentonel " 

But  Castelar  was  soon  to  rise  to  a  yet  lof- 
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tier  height  of  eloquence  tiian  that  of  his 
speeches  agunst  monarohy,  inspired  as  he 
now  was  by  a  yet  nobler  caase  than  that  of 
giTing  a  republican  form  to  the  future  govem- 
ment.  This  was  the  cause  of  religious  tolera- 
tion. The  <'lastditch"  of  the  old-time  power 
of  the  Romish  priesthood  seems  to  be  in 
Spain.  After  France  had  become  alienated, 
and  Austria  had  grown  cdd,  Spain  was  still 
fervid  in  superstition,  intolerance  and  blind 
derotion  to  the  Papal  crown.  The  Cortes 
swarmed  with  able  and  subtle  and  tireless 
bishops  and  priests.  Their  whole  force  and 
influence  was  bent  upon  preserving  the  tra- 
ditional proscription  of  their  church  and  oi^ 
ders.  With  them  they  held  the  fractions  of 
the  reactionary  parties  which  had  secured  a 
representation  in  the  chamber.  The  battle 
between  the  elements  of  progress  and  those 
of  ecclesiastical  despotism  raged  for  days. 
It  strained  both  sides  to  their  utmost  des- 
perate exertion.  Castelar  then  had  to  meet, 
one  after  another,  the  most  powerful  clerical 
orators  of  Spain;  and  one  after  another  he 
put  them  completely  to  rout 

Prim,  who  was  as  liberal  as  he  dared  to 
be,  proposed  a  constitutional  clause  estab- 
lishing complete  religious  toleration  for  both 
Spaniards  and  foreigners ;  and  on  this  ques- 
tion the  whole  body  of  republicans  rallied 
enthusiastically  to  his  side.  The  clause  was 
assailed  by  the  clerical  deputies,  who  de- 
clared that  it  was  inspired  by  atheists  and 
iconoclasts.  This  charge  brought  Castelar 
promptly  to  his  feet.  He  launched  out  in  an 
address  which  is  said  to  have  overwhelmed 
all  sides  with  literally  speechless  admiration. 
Every  deputy  hung  speU-bound  on  his  lips. 
He  drew  upon  all  the  vast  resources  of  his- 
tory to  emphasize  his  plea  that  religious  op- 
pression should  be  forever  abolished  from 
the  soil  of  Spain.  In  the  deepest  colors  he 
depicted  the  crushing  and  desolating  relig- 
ious oppressions  of  Philip  the  Second,  and 
held  up  degraded,  desolated  and  impover- 
ished Spain  before  the  eyes  of  his  breathless 
auditors.  Then,  drawing  himself  up,  and 
in  solemn  and  trembling  tones,  he  ended 
with  this  sublime  burst  of  passionate  elo- 
quence : — 

''  God  is  great  in  Sinai  ;  the  thunder 
precedes  Him,  the  lightning  attends  Him, 


the  li^t  enshroods  Him,  tiie  earth  trem- 
bles, the  mountains  fall  in  fragments.  But 
there  is  a  greater  God  than  that.  On  Cal- 
vary, nailed  to  a  cross,  wounded,  thinting, 
dying*  He  prays,  'Father,  forgive  my  execu- 
tioners, pardon  my  perseeatore,  for  th«y 
know  not  what  they  do  1 '  Great  is  the  re- 
ligion of  power,  but  grater  is  the  reUgion 
of  love.  Great  is  the  religion  of  implacable 
justice,  but  greater  is  the  religion  of  par- 
doning mercy.  And  I,  in  the  name  of  that 
religion — ^I,  in  the  name  of  the  Gospel — ap- 
peal to  you,  legislators  of  Spain,  to  plaoe 
in  the  front  of  yonr  fundamental  constitu- 
tion, liberty,  equality,  fraternity  with  all 
mankind  1 " 

The  effect  of  this  rhapsody  upon  all  who 
heard  it  is  said  to  have  been  electric  and 
amazing.  The  deputies  sprang  to  their  feet» 
as  if  moved  by  a  single  impulse  of  irrepree- 
sible  admiration.  The  President  left  his 
platform  to  embrace  ^e  orator.  He  was 
nearly  smothered  by  the  demonstrations  of 
his  Mends.  The  session  was  suspended 
spontaneonsly,  without  formal  motion ;  the 
bishops  and  canons  could  not,  that  day,  find 
words  in  which  to  clothe  their  opposition. 

When,  several  days  after,  the  disenssion 
was  resumed,  Castelar,  flushed  with  his  re- 
cent triumph,  again  returned  to  the  plea  for 
religious  liberty.  He  declared  himself  stiU 
to  be  a  faithful  Catholic — ^  the  religion  typi- 
fied by  the  marble  cross  that  stretches  its 
holy  arms  over  the  spot  most  sacred  of  all 
the  earth  to  me — ^the  tomb  of  my  mother  1 " 
Then  turning  to  the  benches  where  the 
priestnleputies  sat,  he  exclaimed,  quoting 
the  words  of  Jesus  concerning  toleration, 
^  Gentlemen,  you  are  at  war  with  the  Head 
of  your  church  1  Were  I  a  priest,  I  would 
pray  God,  '  bless  these  legislators,  who  are 
enacting  on  the  earth  Thy  justice  and  Thy 
gracel'" 

In  this  struggle  Castelar  happily  formed 
one  of  the  majority.  Toleration  was  decreed 
as  an  article  of  the  new  constitution,  by  a 
vote  which,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  was 
greatly  swelled  by  the  influence  of  his  splen- 
did eloquence.  In  so  using  it,  too^  Castelar 
had  much  augmented  his  own  political  an- 
thority.  Prim  courted  and  tried  to  make 
terms  with  him.   The  older  republioaii  chieft 
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wiilingly  admitted  him  to  a  full  equality 
with  themselves  in  the  councils  of  the  party. 
A  little  later,  he  displayed  the  wisdom  of 
statesmanship  as  well  as  republican  ardor. 
A  radical  rerolt  broke  out  in  Madrid.  Its 
chiefs  and  instigators  were  his  friends.  But 
he  used  every  effort  to  calm  the  storm  of 
popular  fury,  and  urged  upon  the  insurgents 
patience  and  self  control.  Prim  was  saT* 
agely  indignant  at  the  revolt,  and  proposed 
to  suspend  liberty  and  to  resort  to  martial 
law.  Castelar  and  his  colleagues  met  this 
threat  by  another,  that  if  it  was  carried 
ont  they  would  retire  from  the  Cortes. 
Prim  appealed  to  him  not  to  do  so,  and 
made  a  further  threat.  ^  It  we  remain  in 
the  Cortes,"  answered  Castelar,  "  it  will  be 
from  patriotism — not  from  fear."  Prim's 
motion  was  carried ;  Castelar  and  his  friends 
retired;  and  he  did  not  for  some  months 
reappear  in  his  seat. 

The  republicans  found  themselves,  for  a 
period,  helpless.  They  could  not  prevent 
the  election  of  the  Italian  prince  Amadous 
as  king;  but  they  remained  quiet,  for  they 
foresaw  that  his  rule  would  soon  prove  a 
failure.  The  sudden  abdication  of  Ama- 
deus,  early  in  1873,  at  last  left  the  way 
open  to  Castelar,  Figueras  and  Echegeray  to 
try  Ihe  experiment  of  a  Republic.  It  was 
one  of  those  peaceful  revolutions  that  some- 
times take  the  whole  world  by  surprise — 
sudden,  bloodless,  and  for  the  time  at  least 
complete.  The  Republic  was  formally  de- 
clar(9d  in  a  hitherto  monarchical  Cortes  by  a 
vote  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  to  thirty- 
two.  A  provisional  government  was  at  once 
created,  and  a  project  for  a  constituent  as- 
sembly matured.  Figueras,  a  remarkable 
type  of  character  for  a  Spaniard,  grave,  pure, 
puritanical  in  the  soberness  and  tenacity  of 
his  republican  faith,  a  man  of  fifty  in  deli- 
cate health,  frank,  but  too  little  used  to 
practical  politics,  was  chosen  President  of 
the  Republic ;  and  Castelar  became  his  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Aifairs.  But  this  young 
government,  composed  of  able  and  eloquent 
but  in  public  aifairs  inexperienced  men, 
had  infinite  difficulties  with  which  to  con- 
tend. Spain  became  a  seething  vat  of  con- 
spiracy. Serrano  and  Sagasta  began  to 
plot;  the  military  men  were  jealous  and  dis- 


affected; the  Montpensier  party  were  busy 
seeking  an  opportunity  to  seize  upon  power ; 
the  Isabellists  on  one  hand,  the  Carlists  on 
the  other,  continually  threatened  the  exist- 
ence of  the  new  and  essentially  experimental 
regime*  Then  again,  the  ardent  republican 
ministers  tried  to  do  too  much.  Sweeping 
schemes  of  reform  teemed  in  their  brains, 
and  bloomed  into  measures  at  once  gener- 
ous and  impracticable.  To  abolish  slavery 
in  Cuba,  and  gradually  throughout  the  do- 
minion of  Spain,  and  to  create  in  Spain  her- 
self a  federal  government  after  the  pattern 
of  the  United  States,  were  only  two  of  the 
many  purposes  which  Castelar  was  eager,  in 
the  moment  of  his  authority,  to  carry  out. 
The  Republic  had  its  hands  more  than  full 
even  to  get  itself  accepted  and  tolerated, 
even  to  get  permission  to  put  itself  on  triaL 
Unhappily,  Castelar— -who,  from  the  first, 
was  the  controlling  genius — aimed  to  meta- 
morphose Spanish  opinion,  custom,  form  and 
aspirations  in  a  year's  time. 

In  a  few  months  the  strain  proved  too 
much,  at  least  for  the  frail-bodied  and,  in  ac- 
tion, rather  timid  Figueras.  In  August, 
1878,  Castelar  exchanged  his  port-folio  for 
the  Presidential  Chair  of  the  new  Cortes ; 
and  it  was  but  a  few  weeks  later,  on  the 
sixth  of  September,  that  Figueras  resigned, 
and  Castelar  was  elevated  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  Republic.  His  first  act  on  assuming 
the  direction  of  the  executive  power  gave 
promise  of  an  at  least  energetic  administra- 
tion. He  suddenly  dissolved  the  Cortes,  and 
assumed  the  dictatorship  of  Spain.  This 
was  done  with  the  honest  intent  to  serve 
the  cause  of  republican  liberty;  but  how 
sadly  Spanish  it  was  I  After  all,  he  could  only 
follow  in  the  track  of  Prim  and  0*Donnell. 
He  then  tried,  by  extraordinary  measures, 
to  subdue  the  Cuban  insurrection  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Carlist  rebellion  on  the 
other.  But  he  failed,  as  the  generals  would 
not  heartily  co-operate  with  him.  Then  the 
dictator  was  forced  to  summon  a  new  Cortes 
into  existence.  This  was  opening  the  jar 
which  let  out  upon  him  the  giant  who  was 
destined  to  crush  him.  The  Chamber  met 
on  the  first  of  January ;  its  first  act  was  to 
pass  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Pres- 
ident ;  its  next,  to  receive  and  accept  his  res- 
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ignation.  Then  General  Pavia  captured  tbe 
goyemment  with  his  troopers,  sent  the  aston- 
ished legislators  about  their  business,  gave 
the  dictatorship  to  Serrano,  and  the  Repub- 
lic had  yanished. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  pass  a  very  harsh 
judgment  on  Castelar's  brief  Presidency. 
He  was  honest,  ardent,  full  of  faith,  intensely 
patriotic,  and  full  of  energy.  He  did  not 
measure  at  their  true  magnitude  the  difficul- 
ties that  confronted  him  on  every  side.  He 
overestimated  the  intelligence  and  the  po- 
litical sense  of  Spaniards.  He  sadly  wanted 
experience  in  office.  He  was  betrayed  by 
jealousies  and  plottings  in  his  own  party. 
He  was  eager  to  go  too  fast.  He  fell  sooner 
than  he  might,  from  excess  of  tfoal ;  however 
able  and  practical,  he  must,  in  Spain  at 
.that  time,  have  fallen  later,  if  not  sooner. 
The  experiment  was  not  a  success ;  but  it 
may  be  said  that  perhaps  it  has  left  a  germ 
out  of  which  success  may  sometime  bud  and 
bloom.  Spain  is  more  likely  to  become  a 
Republic  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been' one. 

When  the  dictatorship  of  Serrano  gave  • 
way  to  the  Bourbon  restoration  in  the  per^ 
son  of  Alfonso,  Castelar  retired  for  a  while 
from  political  life,  resigned  his  Professorship 
in  the  University,  and  took  up  his  residence 
at  Geneva.  After  remaining  there  a  year, 
however,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  onoe 
more  took  his  seat  in  the  Cortes  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  city  of  Madrid.  This  seat 
he  still  holds.  At  the  age  of  forty-seven, 
Castelar  still  has  doubtless  a  brilliant  career 
m  scholarship  and  letters,  if  not  in  politics, 
before  him.  Indeed,  while  in  the  midst  of 
the  political  hurly-burly,  he  has  never,  except 
at  short  intervals,  allowed  his  attention  to 
altogether  stray  from  his  favorite  studies  and 
literary  labors.  While  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  many  articles  from  his  brilliant  pen 
appeared  in  English  and  other  periodicals ; 
one  in  particular,  on  his  chief,  Figueras,  was 
read  with  especial  admiration  in  the  pages 
of  the  Forinighlly  Review,  His  range  of  lit- 
erary production  has  been  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  political  studies.  Besides  such  works 
as  "  Democratic  Ideas,"  and  '<  The  Republi- 
can Movement  in  Europe,"  he  has  published 
books  on  "  Popular  Legends,"  '*  Civilization 
in  the  First  Five  Centuries  of  Christianity," 


«  Celebrities  of  the  World  of  Letters,"  and 
a  most  graphic  desoription  of  **  Old  Rome 
and  New  Italy."  It  is  a  matter  of  special 
interest  to  Americans  to  know  how  profound 
and  i^predative  a  study  Castelar  has  made 
of  our  inBtituti<Mis.  There  is  something  mar* 
velons  in  the  intimacy  of  his  knowledge 
and  the  accuracy  of  his  interpretation  of 
them.  Without  ever  having  crossed  the  At- 
laatie,  he  has  seemed,  by  the  intuition  of 
sympathetic  genius,  to  have  caught  their 
very  spirit,  as  successfully  as  did  De  Toc- 
queviUe  himself.  Both  in  his  speeches  in 
the  Cortes,  and  in  the  products  of  his  pen, 
he  has  constantly  referred  to  the  United 
States  as  the  example  he  would  have  Spain 
set  before  herself ;  and  many  of  his  most  for- 
cible illustrations  have  been  drawn  from  the 
same  source  of  political  knowledge.  Cas- 
telar seems  to  have  been  especially  strack  by 
the  guarantees  of  order  and  liberty  afforded 
by  the  federative  feature  of  our  government 
While  in  office,  he  made  a  bold  but  futile  at- 
tempt to  introduce  it  into  Spain.  He  imag^ 
ined  that,  with  the  local  peculiarities  and  dis- 
similarities to  be  found  among  the  Basques  of 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Castilians  of  central  Spain, 
and  the  Graiiadans  and  Andalusiane  of  the 
South,  theur  veins  darkened  and  heated  by  a 
tinge  of  the  Moorish  blood,  the  federative 
princii^e,  affording  at  once  local  self-ocmtrol 
and  acentral  bond  of  union,  would  be  likely  to 
insure  the  endurance  of  the  young  Republic. 
It  was  adream  which  may  be  realised  some- 
time in  the  future.  What  is  especially  strik- 
ing is  the  high  enlightenment  of  Castelar's 
views  and  government;  the  astonishing  his- 
toric lore  he  has  betrayed,  ranging  from 
Russia  to  North  and  South  America,  from 
Spain  to  the  far  Orient,  including  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  sources  of  the  Bible,  and 
an  easy  familiarity  with  every  political  sys- 
tem that  has  prevailed  in  tbe  worid,  from 
the  most  remote  to  the  most  recent  periods. 
He  has,  besides,  a  memory  of  which  Macau- 
lay  might  have  been  jealous,  and  a  power  of 
attention  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  would 
scarcely  fail  to  recognize  as  genius. 

As  an  orator,  Castelar  probably  has  in 
Gambetta  his  only  rival  in  continental  En- 
rope.  He  has  been  called  **  the  Wendell 
Phillips  of  Spain."    Colonel  John  Hay,  who 
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WM  oar  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Madrid 
during  the  brief  career  of  the  Republic,  and 
who  knew  Castelar  intimately,  says  of  his  elo- 
qaence :  **  There  is  something  superhuman 
in  his  delivery.  His  speech  is  like  a  torrent 
in  its  inconemyable  fluency,  like  a  raging 
fire  in  its  brilliancy  of  color  and  terrible  en- 
-ergy  of  passion.  His  action  is  most  ener- 
getic and  impassioned.  The  whole  man 
talks,  from  his  head  to  his  f eet*^  And  if  he 
rivals  Gambetfca  in  the  fluency,  the  Are  and 
the  perstiasiyeness  of  his  manner,  in  certain 
respects — ^in  the  richness  and  fullness  of  his 
historical  illustrations,  in  the  glowing  splen- 
dor and  inexhaustible  resources  of  his  rhet- 
oric, and  in  the  cosmopolitan  breadth  of  his 
ideas — he  cerUdnly  surpasses  the  great 
French  tribune.  Seme  quotations  from  his 
speeches  in  the  Cortes  have  been  given ;  but 
these  can  only  give  an  inadequate  impres- 
sion of  his  oratorical  powers.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  he  never  spoke,  even  to  an  audience 
deadly  hostile  to  his  cause,  without  holding 
every  mind  enthralled  under  his  magic  spell. 
Castelar  does  not,  in  his  personal  appear-* 
anoe,  belie  the  briUiancy  of  his  intellectual 
or  the  warmth  and  nobility  of  his  moral 
qualities.  Colonel  Hay  thinks  that  he  re- 
sembles Shakespeare,  as  portrayed  in  marble 
by  a  sculptor  of  the  present  century.  *'  He 
reminds  you  constantly,"  he  says,  *^  of  Chani- 
rey's  bust  of  the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men. 
The  same  pure  oval  outline,  the  arched  eye- 
brows, the  piled-up  dome  of  forehead  stretch- 
ing outward  from  the  eyes,  until  the  glossy 
black  hair,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  disput- 
ing the  field,  has  retired  discouraged  to  the 
back  of  the  head."  It  may  be  inferred  from 
this  that  Castelar's  personal  appearance  is 
prepossessing.  Of  medium  height,  or  per- 
haps a  litUe  below  medium  height,  his  shoul- 
ders are  broad,  his  chest  is  deep,  and  his 
hearing  of  the  body  is  commanding.  His 
face  is  a  long  oval,  after  the  Spanish  type ; 
the  only  beard  worn  is  along  sweeping  mus- 
tache, darky  glossy  and  evidently  carefully 
cultivated,  which  nearly  covers  the  weakest 
feature  of  the  face — ^the  mouth.  It  is  not  a 
moutii  from  which  one  infers  a  very  great 
amount  of  firmness  of  character.  The  com- 
plexion is  a  dark,  clear,  smooth  olive.  The 
chin  shares  with  ^e  mou&  the  lack  of 


strength  which  we  usually  expect  to  see  in 
the  countenance  of  a  man  of  action — espec- 
ially in  a  revolutionary  chief ;  but  it  is  hand- 
somely smooth  and  round*  The  forehead, 
while  lofty,  is  rather  narrow,  and  the  eyes 
are  expressively  large,  full,  and  dark,  and 
give  its  tone  to  the  whole  face.  They  are 
the  eyes  of  a  poet,  an  orator,  a  man '  of  keen 
sensibility,  a  theorizer,  a  dreamer  of  mysti- 
oal  ntopianisms.  His  manner  is  simple,  dig> 
nified,  and  his  gestures  are  expressive,  quick, 
natural,  and  nervous.  When  talking,  the 
mobility  of  his  features  adds  to  the  eloquence 
of  his  words.  In  attire,  Castelar  is  little 
heedful  of  appearances.  His  dress  is  care- 
less, almqpt  slovenly ;  and  this  was  at  one 
time  a  prolific  subject  of  the  satire  of  his 
enemies. 

Castelar's  mode  of  living  has  always  been 
simple,  modest,  economical,  after  what  he 
conceives  to  be  a  republican  fashion.  Even 
when  President  of  the  Republic,  he  failed 
to  assume  any  of  the  state  which  might  nat- 
urally be  supposed  to  be  appropriate  to  that 
station.  A  single  soldier  guarded  the  en- 
trance to  the  presidential  mansion;  the 
President,  who  is  a  bachelor,  lived  upon  the 
third  floor,  in  the  apartment  of  his  sister 
and  brother-in-law.  Miss  Kate  Field,  in 
''Ten  Days  in  Spain,"  thus  describes  her 
visit  to  this  apartment : — 

<*  On  ringing  the  bell,  a  man  without  liv- 
ery appeared.  S4nor  Castelar  would  be  dis- 
engaged shortly.  Nothing  could  be  plAiner 
than  the  two  small  rooms  into  which  I  was 
ushered.  Engravings  of  the  Spanish  mas- 
ters hung  upon  the  walls.  Besides  these,  a 
bronze  statuette  of  Don  Quixote,  another  of 
Mirabeau,  a  few  books,  and  an  enormous 
bouquet,  were  the  sole  ornaments  of  the 
apartment." 

In  private  life,  Castelar  is  respected  for 
the  severity  of  his  tastes  and  the  correctness 
of  his  habits,  and  is  beloved  for  the  sweet- 
ness, the  amiability,  the  accessibility  and  the 
unaffected  fervor  of  his  nature.  His  resem- 
blance  to  Gambetta  as  "an  impassioned  ora- 
tor is  not  greater  than  his  resemblance  to 
Gambetta  as  an  incorruptible  tribune  of  the 
people,  living  (as  Gambetta  lived  down  to 
the  period  of  his  assumption  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies)  in  mod- 
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est  lodginga,  dressmg  with  almost  affected 
earelessness,  and  either  having  or  assuming 
a  democratic  manner  with  everybody.  On 
the  other  hand,  Castelar  lacks  evidently 
what  we  should  call  the  <'grit"  of  Gam- 
betta;  his  immense  ability  to  direct  events; 
his  consummate  tact  as  well  as  vigor  in  the 
use  of  the  weapons  of  practical  politics.  He 
isy  besides,  more  of  a  bookish  man  than 
Gambetta;  fonder  of  literature,  and  a  far 
riper  product  of  long-oontinued  self-culture. 
His  voice  is  less  often  heard  in  the  Cor- 
tes than  formerly,  and  it  seems  doubt- 
ful, even  should  the  Republic  be  restored, 
whether  Castelar  would  be  its  directing 
spirit  But  he  is  still,  and  will  always  be, 
the  center  of  a  devoted  group  of  political 
adherents,  who  love,  trust,  and  follow  him. 
His  task  would  seem  rather  to  educate  Span- 
iards in  republicanism  than  to  guide  the 


helm  after  it  has  been  attained ;  to  illus- 
trate it  by  his  vast  learning  and  his  match> 
less  eloquence,  rather  than  to  frame  its  codes 
and  execute  its  mandates.  He  by  no  means 
despairs  of  the  cause  of  which  he  was  at  one 
time  the  prophet  and  at  another  the  martyr; 
he  regards  the  Monarchy  as  a  temporary 
makeshift  and  the  Republic  ascertain  to  re- 
turn in  due  time.  Meanwhile  his  republi- 
can preaching  through  the  press,  at  the 
weekly  reunions  that  are  held  at  his  house, 
and  in  quiet  conferences  here  and  there, 
goes  on  bravely  and  ceaselessly.  Such  a 
man  is  capable  of  leavening  a  large  lump  of 
Spanish  ignorance  and  prejudice ;  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  his  name  will  live  in  his- 
tory as  at  least  the  founder  of  the  republi- 
can idea  in  the  so  long  despot-ridden  and 
[Hriest-ridden  Iberian  peninsula. 

George  M.  TowU. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  «*  NORTH  SHORE." 

"Di6  BohOnste  Jongfiraii  dtiit 

Bort  obea  wonderbor. 
Jhr  goldenes  O«aohmeide  blitzit, 

Sie  kftmmt  Ihr  goldenei  Haar. 

*'  Sto  kimmt  es  mit  goldenem  KImme 

Und  singt  eln  Lied  dabei, 
]>as  hat  eiu  vrmdename 

•GewalUge  Melodle." 


ES,"  I  heard  Miss  Loring  say,  "she 
was  engaged  at  the  time  to  some  one 
else,  a  foreigner  I  believe ;  probably 
some  German  count  with  a  long  name 
and  an  empty  purse ;  but  whoever  or  what- 
ever he  was  they  say  she  took  the  affair  so 
to  heart  that  they  feared  for  her  health." 

I  was  sitting  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
rest  of  the  group,  but  Miss  Loring's  distinct 
utterance  made  every  word  plainly  audible. 
She  was  relating  her  story  to  an  attentive 
audience  of  one,  apparently,  for  her  brother 
tramped  restlessly  up  and  down  the  beach, 
and  Mr.  Torrence,  who  had  stretched  his 
athletic  figure  at  full  length  upon  the  sand 
near  by,  had  tilted  his  hat  over  his  eyes  and 
seemed  to  be  gazing  abstractedly  out  to  sea ; 
the   remaining  gentleman,  Mr.  Jennings, 


however,  manifested  a  polite  interest  which 
was  sufficient  to  induce  the  fair  narrator  to 
continue  her  tale. 

*'  It  was  at  Biarritz,  I  think,  where  they 
were  staying  for  his  health  that  her  father 
got  into  trouble ; — some  gambling  difficulty 
at  the  casino,  I  believe ;  I  don't  understand 
those  things — ^but  it  seems  that  this  was  a 
serious  matter,  and  his  dread  of  a  public  ex- 
posure brought  on  a  return  of  his  illness  so 
severe  that  his  life  was  in  danger ;  and  then 
it  was  that  Mr.  Armitage  came  to  the  rescue 
and  offered  to  settle  the  whole  affair  so  as 
to  prevent  revelations,  provided  Miss  Mud- 
son  would  consent  to  marry  him.  Of  course 
she  accepted  him ;  what  else  could  the  poor 
thing  do  ?  It  was  their  one  chance  of  es- 
cape from  ruin  and  disgrace.    Her  father 
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liiy  almofit  at  the  point  of  death,  with  his 
life  as  well  as  his  honor  apparently  in  her 
hands.  It  was  hard,  no  doubt,  on  account 
of  her  German  Baron ;  but  eren  the  Oris- 
wolds,  who  were  her  intimate  friends  andde- 
voted  to  her,  saw  no  other  way  oat  of  the 
dDemma.  Of  coarse  their  sadden  marriage 
made  something  of  a  sensation,  bat  they 
weot  away  almost  immediately,  and  few, 
I  imagine,  saspected  the  true  occasion  for 
the  match.  Mr.  Hudson  died,  after  all, 
not  long  after  making  so  much  trouble,  and 
Mr.  Armitage  was  killed  in  a  railroad  acci- 
dent last  year,  so  that  she  is  now  quite  alone. 
Isn't  it  a  romantic  story,  Mr.  Jennings? 
It  makes  a  person  so  interesting  to  have  a 
history,  and  I  think  one  would  know  from 
ber  face  that  Mrs.  Armitage's  life  had  been 
an  unusual  one.*' 

**  But  what  became  of  the  German  lover, 
MissLoring?" 

"  Oh,  I  never  heard.  The  Griswolds  were 
a  little  reserved  on  that  point ;  they  were 
so  very  intimate  you  know — " 

'*  If  you  have  exhausted  Mrs.  Armitage's 
past  life,  suppose  we  go  for  a  sail,"  inter- 
rupted young  Loring,  with  a  sudden  impa- 
tience that  endeared  him  to  me.  His  sister 
however  hesitated,  and  glanced  sideways  at 
Mr.  Torrence;  he  gave  no  indication  of 
moving,  but  Mr.  Jennings  sprang  to  his  feet 
with  alacrity,  and  it  presently  becoming  evi- 
dent to  her  high  intelligence  that  the  great- 
est happiness  of  the  greatest  number  was  at 
stake,  she  reluctantly  followed  the  two  gen- 
tlemen down  to  the  boat,  not  without  one  or 
two  coquettish  glances  over  her  shoulder  at 
the  recumbent  figure  on  the  beach. 

Mr.  Torrence,  however,  appeared  quite 
unaware  of  her  departure.  He  had  not 
changed  his  position  nor  even  moved  his 
eyes  from  the  level  blue  plain  of  the  water ; 
he  seemed  lost  in  a  profound  fit  of  abstrac- 
tion ;  and  I,  sitting  not  far  away,  watched 
him  curiously  when  we  were  left  alone.  His 
hat  brim,  slouched  low  over  his  eyes,  nearly 
concealed  his  face,  but  his  muscular  figure 
was  displayed  to  full  advantage  by  the  care- 
less grace  of  his  attitude,  and  it  was  with 
an  admiration  not  unmiugled  with  awe  that 
I  surveyed  its  grand  proportions. 

He  was  a  stranger  and  an  alien  among 


us,  and  to  explain  his  stalwart  preeenoe  in 
our  camp  I  must  go  back  !h  my  story  to  a 
day  when,  in  the  chilly  gray  dawn  of  an 
August  morning,  we  landed  upon  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  a  hundred  miles 
above  Duluth. 

When  I  say  "  we,"  I  mean  myself,  my 
husband,  my  brother  John  and  lastly  our 
friend  Mrs.  Armitage,  whom  we  had  pei^ 
suaded  to  accompany  us  on  our  annual  fish- 
ing trip— /)our  ae  dtstrairey  for  she  had  had 
her  troubles,  poor  child,  and  the  close  seclur 
sion  of  her  widowhood  gave  her  too  much 
leisure  for  sad  retrospection. 

This  was  our  original  party.  The  Lor- 
ings  had  joined  us  at  Duluth,  in  oonseqnenoe 
of  an  accidental  meeting  at  the  hotel,  and 
the  renewal  of  an  old  acquaintance. 

The  Lorings  were  from  Boston.  I  had 
not  met  Theo  (ker  name  was  Theodora 
Parker)  since  her  early  school  days,  and 
now  I  found  her  grown  into  a  tall,  hand- 
some young  woman,  extremely  self-possessed 
and  sufficiently  well-bred  and  agreeable  in 
her  manner.  As  a  counterpoise  to  all  these 
good  qualities,  however,  I  had  reason  to  fear 
that  she  was  cultured.  She  wore,  it  is  true, 
no  eye-glasses  on  the  bridge  of  her  aquiline 
nose ;  but  she  had  dropped  one  or  two  re- 
marks upon  a  fragment  of  <Urap"  rock, 
which  betrayed  such  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  "eozoic  systems,  Silurian  series  and 
Potsdam  limestones  that  I  quaked  in  my 
large  fishing  shoes.  Moreover,  and  what  was 
far  worse,  I  had  caught  her  in  a  glib  quota- 
tion ivhich  left  me  a  prey  to  gloomy  appre- 
hensions. Had  I  then  inadvertently  bidden 
a  peripatetic  edition  of  Emerson  to  be  my 
daily  companion  on  those  primeval  shores — 
to  stand  with  me  within  the  mighty  amphi- 
theater of  the  Manitou,  and  to  angle  at  my 
side  in  the  limpid,  brown  waters  of  the  Bap- 
tism? If,  however.  Miss  Loring  gave  na 
ground  for  some  dark  misgivings,  we  had 
only  cause  for  congratulation  in  her  brother, 
who  soon  proved  himself  a  charming  travel- 
ing companion,  full  of  life  and  gayety,  and 
was  a  great  addition  to  our  party. 

An  early  arrival  is  not  often  a  cheerful 
thing  under  favorable  circumstances ;  and 
it  was  positively  dreary  on  this  inhospitable 
shore,  where  gigantic  black  rocks  rose  like 
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grim  aentinels  from  the  white  waves,  where 
the  wild  and  tangled  thicket  lay  in  impene- 
trable darkness  behind  as  and  a  leaden  waste 
of  waters  stretched  out  before*  The  air, 
too,  is  uncommonly  cold  even  in  the  sum- 
mer mornings,  so  far  north;  and  we  shiv- 
ered under  our  heavy  wraps  as  we  gathered 
around  the  great  camp-flre  where  Cadotte, 
the  old  half-breed  vayageur,  was  preparing 
breakfast,  and  we  watched  disconsolately 
the  waving  column  of  blue  smoke  streaming 
from  the  little  steam  tug  which  had  brought 
us  thither,  now  vanishing  from  our  sight  on 
its  homeward  way. 

*<  There  was  a  camp  here  yesterday,"  said 
old  Cadotte  to  me,  lifting  his  brown  face 
from  the  contemplation  of  his  coffee-pot  and 
pointing  to  the  still  smoking  embers  of  an- 
other fire. 

<*  Indians,  perhaps,"  suggested  Mrs.  Armi- 
tage,  approaching  tiie  spot  with  cautious 
enriosity,  and  feeling,  no  doubt,  like  Bobin- 
son  Crusoe  when  he  discovered  the  print  of 
the  naked  foot  in  the  sands. 

*<Some  other  fishing  party,  most  likely,** 
replied  my  matter-of-fact  husband,  who  was 
already  busy  with  his  rods  and  tad^le. 

•«  Oh  why  did  you  tell  me  that?  *'  she  said 
regretfully.  <<You  have  broken  the  spell 
now,  Mr.  Warren,  and  your  desert  island  is 
no  desert  after  all  1  *' 

"You  think  not?"  interposed  John. 
**  Then  just  come  out  of  your  tent  to-night 
when  the  moon  is  shining  and  the  waves 
are  pounding  on  the  beach." 

**  But  the  Indians  you  pnxnised  me,  and 
the  birch  bark  canoes?" 

"You  shall  see  them  yet,  and  what  is 
much  better  a  sunrise  on  Lake  Superior, 
look  1 "  and  he  pointed  to  the  eastern  sky, 
already  streaked  with  crimson  and  gold. 

Then  dreni^near  that  moment, — ^which  is 
not  without  a  great  meaning  of  its  own  in 
all  places,  but  is  infinitely  solemn  in  that 
desolate  land — ^wben  the  new  day  is  bom. 
We  stood  in  silence  and  watched  the  burn- 
ing skies  flame  with  a  deeper,  broader  belt 
of  fire ;  then  the  sun  rose  slowly  from  the 
water,  sending  quivering  darts  of  brightness 
through  the  dense  gloom  of  the  forest.  The 
glassy  surface  of  the  great  lake  shivered  and 
flashed  like   a  broken  mirror,  the  sullen 


brown  clifh  were  gk>rified  witii  patdias  of 
prifbnatic  light  and  all  in  a  moment  ^Tha 
wilderness  and  the  solitary  plaoe  were  glad, 
and  the  desert  rejoiced  and  blossomed  likj 
the  rose." 

Immediately  after  breakfast  my  husba&d 
and  John  stsrted  up  stream  for  the  day's 
sport  Mr.  Loring  remained  with  us.  His 
early  enthusiasm  for  trout  had  abated,  but 
he  displayed  great  zeal  in  swinging  Mrs. 
Armitage*s  hammock  and  in  carrying  ber 
shawl  and  books  from  plaoe  to  place. 

Toward  noon  the  heat  of  the  sun  became 
intense,  and,  finding  the  open  beach  uncom- 
fortable, we  started  in  quest  of  the  stream 
which,  though  hidden  from  us  by  the  inter- 
vening woods,  we  could  hear  rushing  along 
dose  at  hand. 

We  took  one  of  the  boats,  and  a  few 
strokes  of  tiie  oar  btought  us  around  a  pro- 
jecting point  of  land,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  we  beheld  Temperance  River  flowing 
out  between  the  hi|^  diiEs  into  the  blue  and 
sunny  lake. 

We  entered  the  stream  without  difficulty, 
since  it  owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  it  ia 
the  only  river  on  the  shore  which  has  no 
bar  at  its  mouth,  and  as  we  passed  within 
the  flanking  cliffs  we  found  ourselves  in  m 
vast  amphitheater,  whose  walk  of  solid  rock 
rose  to  a  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  f eeit| 
their  jagged  sides  covered  with  moss  and 
climbing  shrubs.  Opposite  the  entrance  to 
the  lake  was  another  and  much  wider  rift 
in  the  cliffs,  through  which  we  saw  the  tor- 
rent flashing  like  a  belt  of  silver,  rushing 
and  tumbling  over  the  high  falls  some  dia> 
tance  above,  but  slipping  with  a  gentior 
glide  and  a  softer  music  over  the  last  shal- 
low steps  in  its  stone  stairway.  Above  and 
around  us,  crowning  the  summit  of  the 
rocks,  rose  the  dense  growth  of  the  limitleaa 
northern  forest,  its  heavy  foliage  of  that 
daiic  olive  tint  peculiar  to  the  vegetation 
of  high  latitudes;  but  hanging  from  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  swung  long  festoons 
of  pale  green  moss,  giving  them  a  strange 
and  venerable  aspect,  and  relieving  with  a 
delicate,  tender  tone  the  moro  somber  color* 
ing. 

We  made  fast  our  boat  and  scrambled 
out  onto  the  rocks,  where,  witii  our  shawlfl 
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mid  pillowi,  we  prqwred  to  spend  an  after- 
noon  of  unalloyed  content  And  bllM  it  wa«» 
alter  the  hot  ezpoanre  of  the  beaoh,  to  sit  in 
this  "  green  dinmess,"  sheltered  from  wind 
and  son,  yet  seeing  the  tree^ps  swaying 
high  above  ns,  and  oatohing,  in  strong  ocm- 
trast  with  the  soft  shadows  of  our  retreat,  a 
bright  glimpse  of  the  "  shining,  big<«ea  w** 
ter,"  framed  like  a  piotnre  in  the  roeky  gate- 
way. 

**  On  snch  a  day,  and  in  such  a  place,  the 
mere  fact  of  existence  is  enough,"  said  Lor- 
iog,  stretching  himself  out  at  full  length, 
and  taming  his  face  straight  up  to  the  idcy, 
after  the  manner  of  men. 

*<  You  are  our  good  angel,  Kate,  "  said 
Mrs.  Armitage,  looking  at  me  gratefully.  A 
glance  at  her  face  fully  repaid  me  for  any 
excess  of  goodness.  Never,  since  the  days 
of  her  girlhood,  had  I  seen  her  lock  so 
nearly  Imppy.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  light 
and  the  pathetie  shadows  beneath  them  had 
vanished,  there  was  a  delicate  color  in  her 
cheeks  and  even  a  faint,  fugitive  smile  on 
her  lips.  She  had  taken  off  her  hat,  and  the 
dampness  curled  in  loose  rings  the  short 
stray  locks  of  her  beautiful,  fair  hair,  which 
for  the  most  part  was  plaited  and  hanging 
down  behind  in  two  long  heavy  braids»-*^ 
primitive  style  of  coiffure  I  had  insisted 
upon  as  indispensable  to  a  North  Shore 
trip» 

*"  Tes,"  said  Theodora,  taking  up  the  oon^ 
versationf  ''yes,  it  is  beautiful  here;  and 
there  is  much  to  learn,"  she  added,  slapping 
the  stones.  "  The  geology  of  this  country 
is  very  wonderful,  Mrs.  Wairei^^I  find  the 
rocks  so  full  of  interest" 

"Oh  geology  I"  groaned  her  brother. 
''With  such  a  sky  overhead  1  Look  up, 
Theodora^  and  soar  if  you  must^  but  for 
Heaven's  sake  don't  cft^." 

"  Ton  are  so  indolent,  Tom,  that  mental 
activity  seems  to  you  incompatible  with* 
holiday.  Now  with  me  it  ia  not  so.  I  would 
study,  I  would  know,  I  would  admire  for- 
ever I "  And  thereupon  Theodora  settled  her- 
self among  her  cushionB  and  was  fast  asleep 
in  five  minutes*  Her  slumbers,  however, 
were  not  by  any  means  peaceful,  and  pre- 
sently she  gave  utterance  to  such  frightful 
moans  and  gurglings  that  I  had  to  deliver 


her  from  the  clutches  of  the  nightmare  by 
means  of  more  than  one  vigorous  shake. 

"I dreamed  I  was  an  Ichthyosaurus,"  she 
said,  sitting  up  and  giving  me  such  a  re« 
proachf  ul  glance  that  I  felt  directly  respon? 
sible,  and  accordingly  proposed  a  walk  up 
the  river  as  a  balm  to  her  wounded  feelings. 
"  Yes,"  she  said  at  once,  "  and  Tom  will 
come  too  and  pull  us  up  the  rocks." 

Thomas  looked  a  little  discouraged  at 
this  cheerful  proposition,  especially  when 
Mis.  Armitage  declined  to  go  with  us ;  but 
he  arose  at  onoe  with  his  usual  good  natured 
politeness  and  helped  us  to  climb  the  slip- 
pery stones. 

We  followed  the  course  of  the  stream  for 
a  short  diBtance  and  presently  gained  a 
limited  expanse  of  open  table  land,  from 
whence  we  obtained  a  fine  view  at  onoe  of 
the  upper  falls  and  of  the  ravine  we  had 
Just  quitted. 

We  sat  down  upon  the  short  grass  to  rest 
awhile,  and  Miss  Loring  informed  me  that 
she  "admired"  and  was  "interested"  in 
my  friend  Mrs.  Armitage,  with  whose  his- 
tory she  had  become  acquainted  through 
some  mutual  friends. 

"Was  it  really  true  that  she  broke  an 
engagement  with  some  foreign  nobleman  to 
marry  Mr.  Armitage  ?  "  she  inquired  curi- 
ously. 

But  on  this  point  I  was  unable  to  satisfy 
Theodora's  unquenchable  thirst  for  knowU 
edge,  having  heard  but  a  dim  rumor  of  the 
affair  myself,  nor  was  it  at  all  pleasant  for 
me  to  hear  my  dear  friend's  troubles  thus 
discussed  by  a  stranger ;  and  so  I  was  glad 
when  Mr.Loring's  voice  suddenly  interrupted 
his  sister's  interrogatories. 

He  was  standing  near  the  edge  of  the 
cliffs  and  looking  down  the  ravine,  when  he 
turned  to  me  eagerly;  "  Come  a^id  see  a  beau- 
tiful picture,"  he  said.  "It  is  the  Lorelei 
henelf."      . 

And  as  if  to  make  good  his  words  there 
reached  us  at  that  instant  the  full  tones  of  a 
pure  soprano  voice.  I  looked  down  and  saw 
Mrs.  Armitage  sitting  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
high  rocks  close  by  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
in  the  center  of  a  broad,  slanting  bar  of 
sunli^t  that  streamed  through  the  chasm 
behind  her.    She  was  evidently  taking  adr 
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vantage  of  our  prolonged  absenoe  to  smooth 
the  ruffled  braids  of  her  yellow  h w,  for  it 
was  onplaited  and  hung  adl  about  her  like  a 
shining  veil ;  and,  as  she  slowly  passed  her 
oomb  through  the  long  golden  locks,  she  was 
singing  to  herself,  her  beautiful  voice  rising 
sweet  and  strong  above  the  rushing  water. 
"  Und  lingt  ein  Lied  dabei  " 

quoted  Theo.  "  But,  good  heavens,  what  is 
that  ?  '*  and  she  grasped  my  arm  with  an  en- 
ergy that  made  me  jump. 

I  looked  in  the  direction  indicated  and 
saw,  not  a  caribou  nor  yet  a  black  bear,  as  I 
fully  expected,  but  what  was  far  more  sur- 
prising— a  man,  standing  midway  down  the 
rocks  just  opposite  our  unconscious  Lurline. 
One  hand  grasped  the  strong  shrubbery,  while 
the  other  carefully  extended  a  long,  split- 
bamboo  trout  rod,  which,  with  the  dexterity 
of  a  true  fisherman,  he  had  so  far  engineered 
safely  down  the  steep  descent  As  motion- 
less as  a  statue,  he  stood  there  in  his  insecure 
position  gazing  steadfastly  at  the  singer 
across  the  narrow  gulf  that  lay  between  them. 

*'  Who  can  it  be,  and  where  did  he  come 
from?"  I  exclaimed ;  but  just  then  Loring, 
who  had  used  his  field  glass  to  some  purpose, 
gave  a  low  whistle  of  astonishment. 

«  By  Jove,  Theo  I  "  he  cried,  "  it  is  that 
swell  Englishman  who  was  in  Boston  last 
Winter;  I'll  go  down  and  hail  him,  and 
possibly  save  Mrs.  Armitage  a  fright." 

«*  Pray  do  so  at  once,"  I  said.  "  She  evi- 
dently has  not  caught  sight  of  him  yet."  And 
then  he  hurried  down  the  ravine,  leaving  us 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement  and  watching 
for  further  developments. 

"  *  Oh  tell  me  how  love  oometh/  " 
sang  the  Lorelei,  combing  her  glittering  hair, 


" '  It  oomee  unflought,  nnsent. 
Then  tell  me  hov  love  goeth  ? 
That  was  not  lore         * " 

<'  There,  she  has  seen  him,"  cried  Theo  ea- 
gerly, as  the  song  stopped  abruptly. 

Mrs  Armitage  was  sitting  quite  still,  her 
uplifted  hand  had  dropped  by  her  side,  but 
she  had  not  changed  her  attitude  in  any 
other  respect.  As  if  turned  to  stone  she  sat 
there,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  intruder,  who 
from  the  crags  above  returned  her  gaze.  It 
was  a  strange  scene.    Both  seemed  under 


the  influence  of  some  mysterious  foscination. 
But  in  a  moment  the  spell  was  broken  by 
Loring's  shout  of  greeting ;  then  I  too  started 
to  go  down,  fearing  that  Mrs.  Armitage  had 
been  unpleasantly  startled  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  her  unknown  visitor.  My  ap- 
prehensions were  justified  when  I  readied 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine  and  saw  her  pale 
£aoe.  She  rose  to  her  feet  as  Mr.  Loring 
presented  his  friend,  Mr.  Alfred  Torrenoe, 
to  her,  but  I  saw  her  put  her  hand  on  the 
rock  as  if  for  support  I  thought  her  agita- 
tion was  apparent  to  the  new  corner  also,  for 
he  too  seemed  a  trifle  embarrassed,  and  took 
instant  advantage  of  Theo's  appearance  on 
the  cliff  above  to  go  to  her  assistance,  and 
then  Mrs.  Armitage  turned  to  me. 

**  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  beach," 
she  said,  **ji  Mr.  Loring  will  row  me 
around." 

Mr.  Loring  was  only  too  happy,  so  we  got 
into  the  boat  at  once,  for  I  was  really 
alarmed  by  her  increasing  pallor. 

'M  am  afraid  you  were  frightened,"  said 
Loring  anxiously. 

"  Oh  no,  the  sun  has  given  me  a  head- 
ache," she  said,  smiling  faintly. 

I  put  her  to  bed  when  we  reached  the 
tents,  and,  having  seen  her  revive  somewhat 
and  appear  comfortable,  I  returned  with 
Mr.  Loring  to  Ihe  river.  There  I  found  not 
only  Theo  and  the  English  gentleman  bnt 
John  and  my  husband,  who  had  come  home 
with  full  baskets  from  their  day's  labor. 
As  we  approached,  I  heard  Hany  with  % 
man's  promiscuous  hospitality  inviting  the 
stranger  to  join  our  party  whenever  and 
wherever  he  felt  disposed— a  politeness 
which  Mr.  Torronce  neither  accepted  nor 
declined,  though  he  expressed  his  great  obli- 
gation,'and  a  hope  that,  since  we  were  all 
taking  the  same  route,  we  should  meet 
again  before  long.  Then  he  briefly  explained 
what  he  called  his  intrusion  into  ourcampw 

He  had  been  up  in  the  region  of  Thunder 
Bay,  so  he  told  us,  to  look  after  some  min* 
ing  interests  he  had  there,  and  now  in  com- 
pasij  with  a  friend,  was  on  his  homeward 
path.  Instead,  however,  of  returning  by 
steamer  to  Duluth,  they  had  coasted  down 
along  the  shore  in  a  Mackinac  boat  for  tiie 
puipose  of  fishing  the  streams  on  their  way. 
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"  Our  camp  was  here  yesterday,"  oonoluded 
Mr.  Tonenoe,  "  we  dropped  down  a  mile  or 
BO  htst  night,  but  as  I  found  the  fishing 
poor,  I  returned  this  afternoon  by  the  Fort 
William  trail,  through  the  woods,  and  have 
had  good  luck  at  the  bend  of  the  river. 
We  shall  break  camp  again  to-morrow." 

<'  If  you  stop  at  Two  Islands  we  shall  pro- 
bably strike  you  there,"  said  my  husband. 
And  then,  alter  a  little,  we  bade  our  new 
acquaintance  good-bye,  and  departed  for  the 
tents,  leaving  him  to  return  to  his  fish-basket 
and  the  Fort  William  trail.  He  aUowed 
us  to  leave  the  ravine  first,  and,  as  we  pulled 
slowly  out,  I  saw  him  wade  into  the  stream 
and  baring  a  muscular  arm  to  the  shoulder 
plunge  it  to  the  bottom,  presently  drawing 
up  something  white  and  shining  which  he 
hastily  put  inside  his  hunting  coat.  No  one 
besides  myself  appeared  to  notice  this  little 
episode,  and  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
inform  the  world  at  large  that  Mr.  Torrenoe 
had  appropriated  Mrs.  Armitage's  ivoiy 
pocketKiomb. 

The  next  day  we  folded  our  tents  and 
sailed  down  to  our  next  station.  We  amused 
ourselves  during  the  voyage  by  speculating 
on  the  probability  of  meeting  our  English- 
man again,  but  all  doubts  were  set  at  rest 
as  we  neared  our  destination,  for  there,  sure 
enough,  was  a  tent  already  spread  upon  the 
beach  and  a  strange  Chippewa  fraternizing 
with  our  half-breeds. 

Mr.  Torrence  and  his  companion  were  off 
fishing  when  we  arrived,  but  they  came  in 
soon  after,  and  gave  us  a  cordial  welcome. 

Then  we  all  became  good  friends,  as  peo- 
ple will  under  such  circumstances,  unless 
they  quarrel.  Mr.  Torrence  forgot  his  usual 
reserve  over  a  potato  salad  which  he  helped 
me  to  make,  while  his  associate,  Mr.  Jen- 
nings, an  Episcopal  clergyman  from  Mary- 
land, compounded  a  hot  beverage  worthy  of 
a  more  secular  profession. 

After  this,  without  any  explicit  arrange- 
ment, it  was  understood  that  we  should 
unite  forces,  and  it  gradually  became  a  mat- 
ter of  course  that  the  two  strangers  should 
follow  us  from  stream  to  stream  and  pitch 
their  tent  beside  ours.  Mr.  Torrence  seemed 
disposed  to  make  the  fact  of  his  previous 
aoqnaintanoe  with  the  Lorings  a  sort  of 


tacit  excuse  for  remaining  with  us,  and  as 
a  natural  consequence,  rather  devoted  him- 
self  to  Theodora — ^to  that  intellectual  young 
person's  evident  satisfaction. 

But  I  saw  no  more  in  Mrs.  Armitage's 
face  the  look  of  returning  happiness  upon 
which  I  had  congratulated  myself  that  first 
day  of  our  North  Shore  life.  The  shadows 
had  crept  back  into  her  eyes,  and  at  times 
she  was  strangely  sad  and  silent  I  fancied 
that  this  was  partly  due  to  an  unaccount- 
able antipathy  which  seemed  to  exist  be- 
tween herself  and  the  Englishman,  and 
which  showed  itself  in  a  mutual  avoidance 
of  all  intercourse,  excepting,  of  course,  the 
bare  exchange  of  necessary  civilities. 

This  silent  enmity  struck  me  as  being 
very  curious,  since  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  their  first  meeting  one  would 
have  anticipated  an  opposite  result;  then 
too,  Mrs.  Armitage  was  an  exceptionally 
amiable  woman,  sweet-tempered  to  a  fault 
and  not  subject  to  unreasonable  prejudices. 
I  hoped  that  the  feeling  on  both  sides  would 
soon  wear  away;  but  one  day  a  trifling 
incident  occurred  which  served  only  to 
strengthen  her  in  her  dislike  to  the  person 
whom  she  had  been  the  accidental  means  of 
bringing  among  us. 

We,  she  and  I,  had  come  forth  from  our 
tents  one  afternoon  with  our  shawls  and 
books,  to  sit  upon  the  rocks  according  to 
our  usual  custom.  The  sun  had  gone  be- 
hind the  woods,  leaving  the  beach  in  shadow, 
and  the  lake  stretched  out  before  us,  blue 
and  lovely,  like  a  smile  upon  the  stem  face 
of  that  wild  and  desolate  land.  There  was 
a  tender  evening  light  upon  everything. 
The  lichen-covered  bowlders  glowed  scarlet 
along  the  low  headland,  and  the  rugged, 
brown  cliffs  were  a  mosaic  of  soft  colors. 

Theodora  was  already  established  on  the 
sands.  Mr.  Torrence  had  been  reading 
aloud  to  her  from  a  volume  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing's poems,  which — Heaven  forgive  her  1 — 
she  had  brought  along  by  way  of  light  (?) 
literature ;  he  laid  down  the  book,  however, 
as  we  approached,  and  Loring  and  Mr.  Jen- 
nings soon  joined  our  group.  After  a  while 
we  begged  Mrs.  Armitage  for  a  song,  and 
then  it  was  that  Mr.  Torrence  looked  up  at 
her  suddenly. 
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«'  There  is  a  little  tong  of  Alfred  de  Mns- 
set's  that  I  would  like  to  hear.  I  wonder  if 
you  know  it»  Mrs.  Amutage— the  '  Ckan»oH 
de  Fartunio."* 

This  simple  request  produced  a  most  nn- 
golar  effect  upon  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  Mrs.  Armitage  shrank  as  if 
from  a  blow,  and  Isaw  her  hand  bury  itself 
with  a  convulsive  movement  in  the  sand. 
She  made  no  reply,  not  even  by  a  glance  at 
her  interlocutor,  but  almost  immediately  she 
began  to  sing  the  song,  looking  straight  ba> 
f ose  her  at  the  water  all  the  while,  her  face 
perfectly  destitute  of  color,  and  her  voioe 
trembling  at  first,  but  soon  growing  strong 
and  clear.  ^ 

"Slvoiueroyeaqnejeva/Ladlre 

QtUf  oat  aimer, 
Je  iM  iOuraiBpomr  tm  empirt 

Voua  la  Nomnur, 
JVSmu  alUmt  ekcmtet  d  la  rmde 

Si  wm$v<mlm, 
Qmje  fadon,  §i  qu'alU  ut  NmA 

OommelebU," 

She  hesitated  a  moment  after  the  first  vere^ 
but  went  on  and  finished  the  song.  When 
it  was  at  hist  ended  she  rose  to  her  feet  and 
turned  straight  toward  the  Englishman,  her 
pale  face  eloquent  with  sorrow  and  r^roach. 
I  saw  his  own  flush  dark  red  from  his  brow 
to  the  full  growth  of  his  brown  beard ;  but 
whUe  I  pitied  what  I  naturally  supposed  to 
be  embarrassment  on  his  part,  I  was  startled 
by  a  strange  expression  in  his  eyes,  a  flash 
almost  of  triumph  as  they  met  heis  with  a 
look  as  steady.  Then  Mrs.  Armitage  threw 
back  her  head  with  a  fine  hauteur  and  walked 
away  to  her  tent,  leaving  us  all  in  a  state  of 
oonstemation  and  not  a  little  bewildered  by 
this  curious  exchange  of  hostilities.  I  felt 
it  necessary  to  make  some  explanation,  and 
remarked  accordingly  that  the  song  was 
doubtless  associated  in  some  way  with  Mrs. 
Armitage's  past  life  and  had  probably  awak- 
ened some  painful  memory ;  then,  not  wish- 
ing to  discuss  the  matter  further,  I  withdrew 
a  short  distance  and  presently  overheard  the 
conversation  related  in  the  banning  of  my 
story. 

We  were  not  as  jolly  as  usual  *that  even- 
ing as  we  sat  around  our  camp  fire ;  for  some 
reason  the  talk  was  less  lively  and  the  laugh- 
ter less  frequent  We  seemed,  indeed,  in  dan* 


ger  of  positive  «fUMift  till  old  Cadotteoameto 
our  rescue  with  one  at  two  cfaoioe  stories 
gathered  from  his  past  experience  as  a  voyet- 
geur  in  th0servicQ<rf  the  **  North-Westem  Fur 
Company."  He  was  an  admirable  raeonletir, 
and  it  was  a  study  to  wateh  him  as  he  sat 
on  his  heels,  close  by  the  fire,  shaking  the 
long  gray  locks  back  from  his  brown  face, 
while  his  keen  black  eyes  gleamed  with  % 
lull  af^redation  of  ham  Jokes. 

**  What  an  «m-Indiaa  sense  of  humorl " 
I  said  to  Mr.  TmTeiiee»  who  was  standing 
behind  my  camp  stool.  ''He  most  owe  it  to 
the  French  taint  in  hk  bUMMl." 

But  there  was  no  reply  to  this  obaerva^oQv 
and  I  soon  perceived  that  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  addressed  had  not  heard  one  word  of 
it.  He  was  leaning  against  a  tr«i,  with 
folded  anns^and  looking  directly  over  my 
head  at  Mrs.  Armitage  who  sat  opposite,  the 
ordinary  gravity  id  his  f  ase  deepened  into 
an  expreesioii  of  actual  sadness. 

After  we  had  retired  that  night  our  rest 
was  disturbed  by  a  sound  of  footst^s  enmdn^ 
ingonthebeaeh.  I  arose^  and  peering  forth, 
beheld*  marching  up  and  down  the  shore,  a 
figure  whoee  proportions  there  was  no  mis- 
taking. 

**  Englishmen  require  so  mudi  exeroiae  I  ** 
said  Theodora  with  ale^y  impatienee,  when 
I  explained  the  facts  to  her.  ''I  hope  ho 
will  go  up  stream  to-m<HTOw  and  get  his  con- 
stitutional by  daylight." 

Theodora's  wishes  were  not  destined  to 
fulfillment,  however,  for  the  next  day  was 
Sunday,  and  the  trout  were  for  once  left 
unmolested  in  their  shining  pools. 

In  the  morning  Mr.  Jennings  read  tho 
service  of  his  church  upon  the  beach  and  we 
all  attended,  even  to  Theodora  and  the  Chip* 
pewa,  two  individuals  whose  spiritual  con- 
dition was  very  similar,  owing  to  an  excess 
of  culture  on  tiie  <me  hand  and  an  utter  lack 
of  it  on  the  other. 

In  the  evening  we  sang  hymns ;  nM  '*  Goa* 
pel  Songs,"  be  it  clearly  understood,  but 
those  dignified  and  devout  eaqfttossions  of 
an  earlier  and  more  reverent  age.  FoU  of 
sacred  associations  were  those  old  time 
hymns  to  some  among  us,  and  straage^ 
enough  in  that  far  oft  and  desert  country 
sounded   the   familiar   words,   with  their 
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memories  of  New  Engkiid  homes,  m»  with 
the  darkneee  dropping  softly  down  aioiiiid 
08  and  the  lonely  wwree  beating  upon  the 
nnds  at  our  fmi,  we  eang  in  sweet  old 
**  Hamburg;'^ 

"  Thine  MrUdy  SftblMrtSiB,  Lord,  we  love, 
But  there's  a  nobler  reet  ftbore ; 
To  that  our  longtag  loiUs  aspire, 
With  ardent  hope  and  strong  desire.*' 

After  a  while  it  stnufc  me  that  I  no  longer 
heard  Mrs.  Armitage's  Toioe  leading  our 
choir,  and  so  I  started  in  search  of  her, 
when  suddenly  a  luminous  streak  in  the 
east  changed  my  purpose,  and  instead,  I 
directed  my  steps  towards  a  great  pile  of 
rocks  that  lay  at  some  distance  from  where 
I  had  been  sitting.  It  oecuned  to  me  that 
it  might  be  worth  my  while  to  dimb  to  the 
top  of  these  to  see  the  moon  rise,  as  I  could 
thus  catch  the  effect  oa  both  sea  and  shore. 
So  I  bravely  scrambled  up  over  the  rough 
stones  and  finally  reached  the  summit, 
semtched  but  triumphant,  to  be  fully  re- 
warded for  my  pains  when  the  yellow  disk 
of  the  harvest  moon  at  length  rose  above 
the  waves. 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  I  was  not 
to  enjoy  the  spectacle  in  solitude,  for  I 
heard  a  sound  of  apjMroaching  footsteps  and 
a  low  murmur  of  voices;  the  steps  came 
nearer  and  paused  beneath  my  perch.  I 
could  now  hear  that  it  was  Mr.  Torrence 
who  was  speaking  in  a  voice  that  was  shaken 
withemoti<m« 

He  was  sayings— <<  After  all  that  we  were 
to  each  other  once,  you  have  left  me  to  learn 
the  truth  now  for  the  first  time  and  from 
the  lips  of  a  stranger  1  Tou  talk  about  dis- 
grace, Geraldine  ;  what  disgrace  would  I  not 
have  borne  for  you  I  '* 

^'Geraldinel"  Could  I  believe  my  ears? 
I  pat  aside  the  bushes  that  screened  them 
from  my  sight  and  looked  down.  There 
sore  enough,  stood  Mrs.  Armitage  herself^ 
the  moon  shining  full  on  her  averted  face. 
Almost  petrified  with  amaasement,  I  sat  and 
listened  to  what  followed,  some  time  elaps- 
ing before  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  was 
any  impropriety  in  the  act ;  and  when  at 
lust  the  idea  did  strike  me,  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  just  what  oourse  to  pursue.  I  could 
not  return  to  the  camp  without  descending 


directly  upon  them,  neither  could  I  get  down 
the  alnaost  perpendicular  incline  on  the  other 
side  without  assistance,  and  in  fact  I  could 
not  move  at  all  without  making  my  presence 
known  and  creating  a  general  embarrass- 
ment, so,  right  or  wrong,  I  sat  still  in  my 
place,  trusting  that  they  would  move  on.  In 
the  meantime  Mr.  Torrence  continued. 

**  I  do  not  mean  to  reproadi  you,"  he  said 
with  some  bitterness.  <*It  is  too  late  for 
thai,  even  if  I  had  the  heart ;  but  I  ask  your 
pardon  for  an  injustice  I  did  you  once^ 
bef  <»e  I  learned  that  I  had  been  sacrificed 
for  a  sentiment — " 

M  Oh  hush,  if  you  have  any  mercy."  Mrs* 
Armitage  turned  upon  him  almost  wildly. 
*<  Have  I  not  been  punished  enough  already  T* 
ahe  said  brokenly. ''  Look  at  my  ruined  life. 
Are  you  the  only  one  who  has  suffered  ?  " 

Then  there  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  I 
could  hear  Mrs.  Armitage  sobbing.  When 
Torrence  answered  her,  at  last,  his  voice  was 
so  changed  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  it 
to  be  the  same  man  who  was  speaking. 

"  My  poor  girl ! "  he  said  softly,  in  a  tone 
of  tenderness  and  sorrow.  ^  Then  you  did 
care.  I  almost  hoped  so  for  a  moment 
yesterday— when  you  sang  that  song.  What 
a  brute  I  have  been  I  Can  you  ever  forgive 
me?" 

But  no  reply  came,  save  a  sound  of  more 
bitter  weeping.  '*  Geraldine,"  he  said,  after 
a  moment,  "  won't  you  speak  to'me  ?  We 
have  both  suffered  cruelly,  but  that  is  past, 
if  you  will  have  it  so.  The  reparation  lies 
in  your  bauds  for  all  our  sorrow.  Will  you 
give  me  the  right  to  make  you  happy  again  ?  " 

I  could  not  hear  Mrs.  Armitage's  reply, 
for  it  was  choked  with  tears,  but  I  saw  her 
turn  away  and  try  to  draw  her  hands  from 
his  grasp.  He  held  them  firmly,  however, 
and  spoke  once  more,  very  quietly  now. 

«*They  are  calling  you,"  he  said.  "We 
must  go  back  directly,  but  first  listen  to  me 
one  moment.  If  you  had  sung  your  song  al 
Temperance  River,  fifteen  minutes  later  I 
should  have  been  on  my  way  through  the 
woods  and  beyond  the  reach  of  your  voice. 
Tou  believe  in  a  Providence.  So  do  I,  and 
I  believe  it  was  a  most  merciful  Providence' 
that  guided  me  back  to  you  in  this  way, 
after  all  these  years.    Now  do  you  think  I 
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am  going  to  give  yon  up  again  without  an 
effort  ?  I  will  not  ask  for  your  answer  to- 
night, but  I  shall  ask  to-morrow,  and  if  you 
ever  loved  me  I  know  what  it  will  be." 

He  stooped  and  picked  up  her  cloak, 
which  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  then, 
wrapping  it  carefully  about  her,  he  led  her 
back  to  the  camp  without  another  word. 

A  few  minutes  later  I  crept  down  from 
the  rocks,  feeling  like  a  thief  in  the  night, 
and  fairly  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  mental 
illumination  which  I  had  just  received.  I 
found  Mrs.  Armitage  in  the  tent  when  I 
entered.  Her  cheeks  were  white  and  her 
eyes  red,  but  her  manner  was  quiet  and 
composed.  It  was  I  who  blushed  and  started 
and  was  incoherent  in  my  speech. 

The  next  day  we  took  advantage  of  a 
gentle  ''  north-easter  '*  to  make  an  evening 
trip  to  our  next  camping  place.  We  three 
women  were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Torrence,  who  was  a  cautious  and  expert 
sailor.  My  husband  also  went  in  our  boat» 
which  was  the  last  of  the  fleet  to  get  under 
way. 

Our  moonlight  journeys  were  usually  very 
pleasant,  but  this  was  an  exceptional  expe- 
rience, and  not  wholly  agreeable. 

The  wind  blew  much  harder  than  we  had 
anticipated,  keeping  our  skipper's  ivatchf ul 
eye  and  steady  hand  constantly  on  the  alert 
The  sea  grew  rough,  to  poor  Theodora's 
great  discomfort ;  she  almost  immediately 
subsided  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  where 
she  lay  moaning,  a  camphor  bottle  in  one 
hand  and  the  essential  lemon  in  the  other. 
I,  too,  felt  an  occasional  qualm,  but  I  was 
too  proud  to  give  in  to  it  while  Mrs.  Armi- 
tage sat  erect  and  uncomplaining. 

On  we  rushed,  over  the  moonlit  waters  of 
the  Kitchi  Gutnmee,  our  little  bark  tossed  like 
a  feather  on  the  great  billows,  but  sailing 
well  and  truly.  It  was  a  wild  voyage  and  I 
believe  at  heart  we  were  all  frightened,  for 
absolute  silence  prevailed,  "  no  one  spoke  to 
the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  the  man  at  the 
wheel  spoke  to  no  one  "  except  once — ^when 
he  leaned  forward  and  looked  into  a  pair  of 
blue  eyes  opposite  him.  **I  hope  you  are 
not  afraid,"  he  said  gently.  '*  There  is  really 
no  danger." 

And  now  we  drew  near  tlie  end  of  our 


journey.  We  saw  that  the  other  boats  had 
already  reached  the  shore,  for  a  blazing  fire 
was  kindled  to  light  us  into  port  The  land- 
ing was  not  very  easy  to  make,  owing  to  the 
heavy  sea,  and  suddenly  Mr.  Torrence 
dropped  his  long  limbs  over  into  the  water. 

"  You  will  have  to  let  me  carry  you  a  few 
steps,  if  you  don't  wish  to  wet  your  feel,"  he 
said  to  Miss  Loring,  and  thereupon  he  picked 
up  the  cultivated  one  as  if  she  had  been  a 
sack  of  meal  and  bore  her  to  the  beach. 

Mrs.  Armitage's  turn  came  next  She 
was  standing  in  the  bow,  steadying  herself 
by  clinging  to  the  mast,  when  Torrence 
•waded  back  to  the  boat  and,  standing  knee 
deep  in  the  surf,  held  out  his  arms  to  her ; 
she  wavered  and  hesitated,  half  turning  to 
my  husband  who  stood  on  the  other  side. 
The  vivid  light  of  the  blazing  hemlock 
boughs  fell  full  on  the  Englishman's  eager 
face. 

"  Will  you  come  ?  "  he  said  simply  but 
with  a  significance  in  his  tone  and  eyes. 

Then  Mrs.  Armitage  slowly  and.  almost 
reluctantly  let  go  her  hold  on  the  mast,  and 
the  next  instant  he  was  bearing  her  shore- 
ward. 

<<  Are  yon  going  to  keep  me  standing  in 
this  ice  water  all  night  ?  "  said  my  husband 
impatiently,  as  he  bundled  me  out  of  the 
boat 

"Oh,  Harry  I"  I  gasped.  "If  you  only 
knew  I " 

But  Hany  did  not  know,  and  what  waa 
more  did  not  want  to  know ;  so  I  was  una- 
ble to  unburden  my  mind,  and  contented 
myself  with  wondering  what  Theodora's 
sensations  would  be  when  the  d^iouemetU 
came. 

When  I  awoke  the  next  morning,  thongli 
it  was  still  early,  I  missed  Mrs.  Armitage 
from  my  side.  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  es- 
pecially alarmed  by  this  circumstance,  but 
I  was  unable  to  sleep  again ;  so  I  too  arose 
and  dressed,  smiling  to  myself  as  I  glanced 
at  the  sleeping  Theodora,  who  lay  in  peace- 
ful unconsciousness  of  romances  or  trage- 
dies. Then  I  left  her  and  slipped  out  of  the 
tent  to  find  myself  enveloped  in  one  of  the 
wonderful  Lake  Superior  fogs.  Over  land 
and  sea  brooded  a  cloud  of  luminous  white 
mist,  shining  through  which  I  beheld  hori- 
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lontal  shafts  of  crimson  light  which  told  of 
the  rising  of  the  sun ;  so  I  sat  me  down  and 
watched  and  waited.  Presently  the  tree 
tops  appeared  above  this  sea  of  yapor,  and 
gradually  it  melted  away  from  the  still  sur- 
face of  the  lake.  Then  it  was  that  I  dimly 
descried  two  figures  walking  toward  me 
across  the  sands.  The  red  morning  sun- 
Bbine  turned  the  dead  gold  of  Mrs.  Armi- 
tage's  hair  into  a  saint's  halo,  and  as  she 
drew  nearer  her  face  appeared  to  me  trans- 
formed. Somehow  I  bethought  myself  of 
fiunyan's  Pilgrim,  whom,  after  the  toils  and 
perils  of  his  journey,  they  laid  to  rest  ^  In  a 
chamber  facing  the  sun-rising,"  a  chamber 
whose  name  was  '*  Peace." 
She  looked  at  me  with  her  shining  eyes. 


"  This  is  my  best  friend,  and  I  have 
treated  her  so  badly,"  she  said  softly. 
*<  TeU  her  all  about  it,  Alfred."  She  spoke 
his  name  with  a  little  pause  before  it,  and  a 
sweet,  shy  color  in  her  cheeks. 

Torrence  looked  down  at  her  with  a  smile 
of  ineffable  tenderness  crossing  his  sun-burnt 
face. 

*<  What  shall  I  tell  Mrs.  Warren,  Geral- 
dine?"  he  said. 

**  MaitfcAiM  troppomr  queje  die 

Quifoeeiitmer. 
Noiu  alien*  ehtuUer  d  la  nmde 

8i  vou$  vouleMf 
Qu$je  l*ador9t  et  que*$lU  e»t  hUmde 
tUblL" 

Sara  Qranger* 


MARY  CARPENTER.* 


Q  LITTLE  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
j\  an  English  father  was  one  day  walk- 
Jj\  ing  with  his  two  little  girls  in  a  field 
\|  of  new-mown  hay.  For  one  of  these 
little  girls  it  was  enough  to  roll  in  the  sun- 
shine on  the  tfweetly  scented  earth.  But  the 
other,  seeing  the  haymakers  at  work,  was 
seized  with  a  more  serious  purpose. 

**  I  want  to  be  ooseful,  I  want  to  be  oose- 
ful,"  she  cried  in  her  baby  language ;  and 
she  would  not  be  satisfied  until  her  father 
had  cut  her  a  stick  from  the  hedge,  that  she 
might  rake  together  the  wisps  her  sister  scat- 
tered. A  little  less  than  three  years  ago, 
the  woman  into  whom  this  girl  of  the  hay- 
field  grew  was -carried  to  her  burial,  having 
filled  up  a  life  of  more  than  threescore  years 
and  ten  with  a  usefulness  such  as  it  is  given 
to  few  women  or  men  to  render.  This  girl, 
this  woman,  was  Mary  Carpenter,  the  or- 
ganizer of  the  ragged  school  system,  the  re- 
former of  prison  discipline,  the  missionary 
to  the  women  of  India. 

Mary  Carpenter  was  bom  at  Exeter,  Eng- 
land, in  1807,  where  her  father.  Dr.  Lant 
Carpenter,  was  minister  of  the  Unitarian  con- 
gregation.     Her  younger  brother,  Dr.  Wil- 
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liam  B.  Carpenter,  still  living,  has  achieved 
a  world-wide  fame  as  a  physiologist  When 
Miss  Mary  was  in  her  second  year,  some 
time  before  her  efforts  at  "  oosef ulness  "  in 
the  hayfield,  she  insisted  on  being  herself 
called  "  Dr.  Carpenter.^*  Quick  perceptions, 
a  very  ready  memory,  and  tender  sensibili- 
ties, made  her  education  easy  and  rapid,  and 
as  early  as  the  age  of  three  her  intellectual 
and  religious  nature  was  fairly  astir.  One 
of  her  schoolfellows  at  this  time  was  James 
Martineau,  whose  recollections  of  her  are 
distinct  and  pleasing : 

"  I  well  remember,"  writes  Dr.  Martineau, 
**  the  kind  of  respectful  wonder  with  which, 
coming  from  free  and  easy  ways  with  my 
sisters,  I  was  inspired  towards  the  sedate  lit- 
tle girl  of  twelve,  who  looked  at  you  so  stead- 
ily and  always  spoke  like  a  book,  so  that  in 
talking  to  her  what  you  meant  for  sense 
seemed  to  turn  into  nonsense  on  the  way. 
In  her  exterior,  as  in  her  mental  character- 
istics, she  seemed  to  be  no  longer  the  child. 
With  a  somewhat  columnar  fi^re,  and  no 
springiness  of  movement,  she  glided  quietly 
-aoout  and  was  seldom  seen  to  run,  and  a 
•certain  want  of  suppleness  and  natural  grace 
interfered  with  her  proficiency  with  the  us- 
ual feminine  accomplishments  with  the  nee- 
dle, at  the  piano,  and  in  the  dance;  and 
occasioned  a  pleasant  surprise  when,  taking 
her  pencil  and  color-box  in  hand,  she  revealed 
the  direction  in  which  her  sense  of  beauty 
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coald  conqner  difficulties  and  enable  her 
really  to  exeeL" 

When  Maiy  Carpenter  was  seventeen,  she 
began  to  prepare  herself  for  the  work  of  a 
teacher.  At  twenty  we  find  her  in  charge 
of  some  young  girls  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  two  years  later,  in  connection  with  her 
younger  sister  Anna,  and  under  the  super- 
Tision  of  the  mother,  she  opened  a  school  in 
Bristol.  In  the  midst  of  the'bnerous  duties 
which  this  undertaking  involyed,  she  yet 
found  time  for  the  prosecution  of  her  fayor- 
ite  studies,  and  for  that  regular  eultiyation 
of  her  religious  life  which  was  so  essentially 
a  part  of  her  method  of  self-deyelopment. 
She  climbed  the  hills  for  geological  speci- 
mens with  which  to  enrich  her  cabinet,  she 
eagerly  studied  the  current  products  of  Ma- 
caulay  and  other  like  essayists,,  she  stimu- 
lated her  spiritual  nature  with  religious  bi- 
ographies like  that  of  Oberlin,  she  mastered 
the  French  and  Italian  languages  as  well 
as  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.  The  writings 
of  Law  and  the  preaching  of  Robert  Hall  had 
much  to  do  with  the  guidance  of  her  inner 
life;  but  while  her  companions  accounted 
her  a  prodigy,  her  dissatisfactions  with  her- 
self were  often  intensified  into  self  re- 
proaches, and  over  against  her  high  ideals 
and  sincere  convictions  stood  sometimes  an 
almost  morbid  discontent,  which  checked  her 
capacity  for  enjoyment,  and  in  a  nature  of 
less  intellectual  strength  might  have  had  un- 
fortunate effects.  A  providential  call  happily 
aroused  her  to  the  great  work  which  was 
waiting  to  be  done  by  her. 

The  year  1833  brought  to  Bristol  two  per- 
sons, strangei-s,  from  widely  separated  quar- 
ters of  the  earth,  each  of  whom  was  destined 
to  play  an  important  part  in  confirming 
Maiy  Carpenter's  purposes  of  life.  One  of 
these  was  the  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy»  a 
Brahmin  of  high  caste,  learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Hindus,  whose  previous  con- 
version to  monotheistic  views  in  religion, 
combined  with  his  advanced  culture  and  gen- 
erous sympathies,  had  led  him  into  some 
measure  of  service  as  a  mediator  between  the 
Hindu  and  the  Christian  faiths.  The  con- 
troversies in  which  he  had  been  a  leader  at 
home  had  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
England,  and  his  visit  to  England  gi-ew  out  of 


eorrespondenee  in  which  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter 
had  a  share.  But  alas  t  he  had  been  at  Bris- 
tol scarcely  a  fortnight  when  he  sickened  and 
died*  In  the  few  days  of  aoquaintanoe  which 
she  enjoyed  with  him,  in  his  death  chamber 
to  which  she  was  admitted,  and  by  his  open 
grave  at  which  she  stood  a  sincere  mourner 
with  many  others,  Mary  Carpenter  received 
the  impulse  which  thirty  years  later  was  to 
turn  her  footsteps  to  the  land  he  loved  and 
labored  for. 

A  more  immediate  impulse  came  from  the 
second  of  the  two  persons  above  referred  ta 
This  was  none  other  than  the  Rev.  Dn. 
Jo0^  Tnckwman,  that  well  known  *<  min- 
ister at  large"  of  Boetcm  of  fifty  yean  ago, 
whom  failing  health  had  taken  to  Europe, 
and  who,  once  there,  speedily  became  the 
guest  of  Dr.  Carpenter.  She  was  walking 
one  day  with  her  American  friend  in  one  of 
the  narrow  streets  which  surrounded  her 
father's  chapel,  when  out  from  a  dark  entry 
darted  a  miserably  ragged  boy  aoroes  their 
path.  "  That  child,"  said  Dr.  Tuckerman, 
**  should  be  followed  to  his  home  and  seen 
after."  ''His  words  sank  into  my  mind/* 
wrote  Mary  Carpenter  thirty-six  years  latei^ 
<<  with  a  painful  feeling  that  a  duty  was  be- 
ing neglected." 

Her  first  effort  in  the  field  toward  which 
her  attention  had  thus  been  directed  was  the 
formation  of  a  society  called  '*  The  Working 
and  Visiting  Society,"  whose  object  was  sys- 
tematic visitation  among  the  homes  of  the 
poor  in  the  congregation  and  Sunday-schooL 
Of  this  society  Mary  Carpenter  was  for  more 
than  twenty  years  the  secretaiy,  and  into  its 
routine  work  she  threw  herself  with  great 
enthusiasm.  The  poorest  and  worst  precincts 
of  the  city  were  the  ones  she  chose  for  her 
visitations.     Her  task  was  not  an  easy  one. 

'*  From  the  geological  cabinet,"  says  her 
biographer,  *<the  drawing  board,  the  well 
stocked  library  of  history  and  {XMtiy,  and  all 
the  bright  and  cheerful  associations  of  re- 
fined family  life,  she  had  to  plunge  into  the 
midst  of  squalor  and  misery  such  as  few  cit- 
ies in  the  kingdom  perhaps  could  have  pre- 
sented. The  narrow  courts  reeking  with 
filth,  the  dark  alleys,  the  wretched  tenements 
where  every  room  had  its  own  degraded  in- 
mates, filled  her  at  times  with  unutterable 
loathing  and  disgust.  The  scenes  whidi  she 
witnessed  fastened  on  an  imagination  peovl- 
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iaAj  8en8iliTe,rose  in  her  night  yinons,  and 
»t  tunes  caused  her  painful  excitement,  well 
nigh  intolerable ;  but  she  would  not  forsake 
the  cause  she  had  espoused.  Again  and 
asain  she  had  to  force  herself  into  contact 
with  the  f onl  air  and  fouler  life  that  lay  so 
near  the  peace  and  sweetness  of  her  own 
home;  but  once  there  the  springs  of  pity 
were  immediately  unloosed,  and  what  was 
begun  with  stem  and  almost  desperate  re- 
solve was  continued  with  free  and  sponta- 
neous love." 

Mary  Carpenter's  labors  as  a  city  mission- 
ary were  not  without  immediate  and  sub- 
stantial results.  At  the  end  of  the  first  six 
months  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  looking 
up  to  the  gallery  in  her  father's  chapel  and 
seeing  there  '^ftimilies  decentiy  dad,  with 
their  f athen  whom  she  had  rescued  from 
the  lowest  state  of  raiseiy  by  reclaiming  them 
from  intemperance,  and  bringing  them  to 
the  house  of  prayer."  A  daily  school  for 
girls  was  becoming,  too,  **  more  and  more  a 
place  of  valoable  instraction."  But  it  had 
become  clear  that  **  The  Wm-king  and  Visit- 
ing Society"  could  not  accomplish  all  t^at 
was  desired.  The  Bev.  Dr.  EsraStiles  Gan- 
nett, of  Boston,  coming  to  Bristol  on  a  visit 
in  the  Summor  of  1888,  suggested  a  regular 
domestic  mission  after  the  Boston  pattern ; 
and  this  was  duly  organised,  one  hundred  of 
the  familiee  alrMdy  under  the  care  of  Miss 
Oarpenter  and  her  associates  agreeing  to  con- 
tribute a  penny  a  week  each  to  its  expenses. 
But  this  was  not  enough.  The  first  ragged 
school  in  Bristol  she  opened  on  the  1st  of 
August,  ISiO,  the  anniTersary  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  in  the  British  domin- 
ions. 

Seven  boys  came  to  the  opening  session  in 
the  morning,  and  they  liked  it  so  well  that 
they  brought  a  dozen  more  in  the  afternoon ; 
but,  getting  a  littie  tired  before  night,  one 
of  them  propoeed  a  fight  by  way  of  diver- 
sion, and  a  fight  they  had.  It  was  a  ragged 
school  indeed.  **  None  of  the  boys  had  shoes 
or  stockings,  some  of  them  had  no  home." 
The  experiment  was  a  success  however.  The 
neighborhood  was  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  and  lowest  in  the  city,  and  the 
opening  of  a  night  school  in  connection  with 
the  enterprise  brought  in  a  swarm  of  young 
men  and  women  whose  characters  and  hab- 
its added  a  new  element  of  difficulty.  Within 


a  short  time  the  numbers  present  on  a  sin- 
gle Sunday  evening  amounted  to  as  many  as 
two  hundred,  and  the  aid  of  the  police  had 
to  be  called  in  to  keep  the  peace.  So  inter- 
ested did  the  offioers  become  in  the  under- 
taking that  one  of  them  was  presently 
reported  to  the  authorities  for  neglect  of 
duty  in  **  having  been  two  hours  in  the  rag> 
ged  school  setting  copies  to  the  boys."  In 
1848  upwards  of  five  hundred  childrenpassed 
through  the  school,  the  average  daily  atten- 
dance being  about  a  hundred  and  fifty. 
There  had  been  other  ragged  schools  in  Great 
Britain  before  this  of  Mary  Carpenter's  in 
Bristol,  but  Her  Majesty's  inspector,  Mr.  J. 
Fletcher,  declared  in  her  hearing  that  he 
knew  of  not  one  where  **  there  was  so  large 
an  amount  of  intellect  and  well  directed  ef^ 
fort  exerted  to  raise  the  school  to  train  up 
self  acting  beings." 

<<The  «Boret  of  the  success,"  says  the 
bio^pher  of  Mary  Carpenter,  ^  lay  in  the 
untirinjg  devotion  of  the  teachers,  who  could 
not  fail  to  catch  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
Mary  Carpenter  entered  into  their  labors. 
Week  by  week,  and  month  by  month,  she 
was  ever  at  hand  to  lighten  the  burden,  not 
only  by  ready  counsel  and  sympathy,  but  by 
takmg  a  lar^  share  in  the  toil.  The  morn- 
ing and  evening  of  Sunday  were  consecrated 
to  ner  Scripture  class,  the  afternoon  being 
already  pledged  to  the  Sunday-school.  Two 
nights  every  week  were  regularly  ffiven,  at 
no  matter  what  social  sacrmoe,  to  the  even- 
ing school :  and  day  after  day  found  her  in 
the  same  haunts,  ready  to  take  a  class,  to 
preside  over  the  mid-day  distribution  of 
soup  to  the  most  needy,  or  even  bear  the 
sole  charge  of  management  if  sickness  kept 
the  master  away.  By  this  constancy  she 
soon  acquired  a  complete  familiarity  with 
the  ways  of  the  scholars,  and  alfo  with  the 
habits  of  the  neighborhood.    Strong  in  the 

Sower  of  a  sacred  purpose,  she  was  perf ectiy 
evoid  of  fear,  and  would  traverse  alone 
and  at  night  courts  into  which  policemen 
only  went  by  twos.  The  street  quarrel  was 
hushed  at  her  approach,  as  a  guil^lad  slunk 
away  to  avoid  her  look  of  sorrowud  reproof; 
and  ner  approving  word,  with  the  giit.of  a 
flower,  a  picture,  or  a  testament,  often  made 
sad  homes  cheerful  and  renewed  Uie  courage 
of  the  wavering." 

It  was  no  cheap  and  merely  goodish  work 
which  Mary  Carpenter  sought  to  do  among 
the  young  roughs  of  Bristol.  Nothing  is 
more  evident  in  the  record  of  these  days 
than  her  effort  to  found  moral  improvement 
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upon  aaubstanttal  inteliectaal  basis.  From 
the  outset  she  made  large  use  of  the  facts  of 
natural  history  in  awakening  attention  and 
exciting  interest  Her  map^,  her  orrery,  her 
specimens  of  ferns,  all  made  their  distinct 
impressions  on  her  turbulent  pupils.  *<  We 
must  not  attempt,"  she  wrote  in  1847,  *'to 
break  the  will,  but  to  train  it  to  govern  itself 
wisely ;  and  it  must  be  our  great  aim  to  call 
out  the  good  which  still  exists  even  in  the 
most  degraded,  and  to  make  this  conquer 
the  bad."  But  the  New  Testament  was 
read  with  the  greatest  interest  Pictures  she 
freely  used  for  illustration.  <*  Her  cabinets 
and  the  collections  of  her  friends  were  ran- 
sacked for  specimens  of  every  kind  that 
could  make  Galilee  and  Jerusalem  something 
more  than  *  Bible  words.' "  One  Good  Fri- 
day we  find  her  reporting  :— 

''A  truly  happy  evening  with  my  class, 
who  were  with  me  for  nearly  two  hours, 
dwelling  on  the  scenes  of  the  last  day  of  the 
Savior's  mortal  life,  without  appearing  in 
the  least  wearied.  ...  A  year  and  a  half 
a^o  there  was  scarcely  one  of  these  boys 
with  whom  I  could  have  ventured  to  read 
this  sacred  narrative,  so  wild  were  they  and 
untouched  by  religion ;  yet  now  they  de- 
light to  understand  every  incident,  and  to 
r^ize  the  whole  scene  to  themselves." 

The  year  1850  found  Mary  Carpenter 
fully  committed  to  the  cause  of  destitute 
children,  ''which  was  never  to  be  aban- 
doned to  the  last  day  of  her  life,  whatever 
other  objects  might  also  put  in  their  claims 
upon  her  thought  and  strength."  This  year 
also  marked  tlie  purchase  of  the  premises 
where  her  ragged  school  was  carried  on ; 
and  some  of  the  adjacent  dwellings  which 
also  came  into  her  hands  she  lost  no  time 
in  improving  for  selected  tenants.  Baths, 
wash-houses,  and  water-works  were  added 
to  their  conveniences,  and  one  portion  of 
the  court  was  turned  into  a  playground 
where  her  scholars  ''  might  enjoy  their  games 
away  from  the  temptations  of  the  street" 
Creeping  vines  ''  were  also  planted  against 
the  walls,  and  she  watched  ^th  interest 
how  the  rough  lads  took  pains  to  avoid 
injuring  them.  In  the  adjoining  houses  she 
arranged  lodgings  for  many  a  homeless  boy, 
until,  twenty  years  afterward,  she  was  able 
to  erect  a  separate  building  for  this  pur- 


pose." Thus  a  little  community  came  into 
organized  existence  under  her  loving  care. 

She  was  now  in  a  position  where  the  whole 
subject  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  correc- 
tion was 'forced  upon  her  attention,  and  she 
soon  perceived  that  the  ragged  school,  while 
useful  as  far  as  it  went,  did  not  go  far 
enough.  Schools  of  a  different  character 
were  needed,  in  which  incipient  criminals 
could  be  detained  under  some  sort  of  author- 
ity, and  trained  out  of  their  bad  tendencies 
into  honest  and  useful  ways.  The  princi- 
ples to  which  her  reflection  carried  her  were 
substantially  these :  That  as  a  rule  all  chil- 
dren, no  matter  how  vicious  and  degraded, 
are  capable  of  reclamation  and  of  becoming 
good  and  useful  members  of  society ;  that 
the  retributive  treatment  of  juvenile  offen- 
ders is  almost  certain  to  render  them  con- 
firmed members  of  the  oriminal  classes; 
that  satisfactory  reformatory  schools  cannot 
be  maintained  without  fixed  incomes  and  a 
measure  of  legal  authority;  and  that  such  a 
foundation  ought  to  be  provided  by  society 
by  law,  not  only  as  a  measure  of  self-protec- 
tion but  as  an  act  of  justice  to  a  class  for 
whose  condition  it  is  itself  largely  responsi- 
ble. The  vigorous  agitation  of  the  subject 
as  thus  outlined  led  first  to  a  conference  of 
persons  interested  at  Birmingham,  in  the 
Autumn  of  1851,  and  secondly  to  the  estab- 
lishment by  Mary  Carpenter,  in  1852,  of  a 
reformatory  school  of  her  own  after  the  pat- 
tern above  suggested. 

Near  the  village  of  Kingswood,  about  four 
miles  fh>m  Bristol,  stood  premises  which 
had  been  occupied  for  a  Wesleyan  schooL 
''The  house  had  been  erected  by  John  Wes- 
ley himself.  The  buildings  contained  ac- 
commodation for  upwards  of  a  hundred  chil- 
dren, and  were  surrounded  by  twelve  acres 
of  land."  This  property  Mary  Carpenter 
courageously  bought,  relying  on  the  friends 
of  her  enterprise  to  defray  the  expense. 
Lady  Byron,  who  had  been  her  steadfast 
helper  from  the  outset,  sent  a  quantity  of 
furniture  and  other  material,  and  contribu- 
tions amounting  to  upwards  of  £300  flowed 
in  at  once  from  other  directions.  On  a 
golden  autumn  evening,  a  cart  drove  slowly 
over  to  Kingswood  with  the  last  load  of 
bedding,  the  first  inmate  of  the  new  school 
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riding  triamphantly  on  top.  "Kingswood 
entered,"  wrote  Mary  Carpenter  on  the  11th 
of  September.  The  ragged  school  at  Bris- 
tol was  kept  np  without  intemiption,  but 
every  moment  she  oould  spare  from  that  was 
giyea  to  Kingawood.  It  was  at  a  distance  of 
four  miles,  but  *'no  winter's  cold  could 
daunt  her  enthusiasm ;  and  on  the  dreariest 
day  she  might  be  seen  patiently  making  her 
way  on  foot — ^for  it  was  on]y  by  constant 
personal  economies  that  she  could  afford  to 
be  generous — ^to  and  fro  between  the  two." 
''  Yesterday,"  is  her  mother's  mid-December 
record,  **  after  writing  all  the  mominfr,  she 
got  her  dinner  at  half  past4welTe,  and  set 
off  to  walk  to  Kingswood,  four  miles,  busied 
herself  there  between  three  and  four  hours, 
and  then  walked  back."     • 

The  new  reformatory  school  at  Kingswood 
had  no  legal  sanction ;  no  poWer  of  deten- 
tion could  be  exercised  over  the  inmates; 
and  insurrections  and  runaways  were  not 
infrequent.  On  one  occasion  six  girls  made 
their  escape  as  far  as  Bristol,  and  there 
were  locked  up  by  the  police  after  a  variety 
of  disorderly  scenes.  On  another  there  was 
a  general  rebellion  and  almost  the  whole 
body  of  inmates  broke  loo^e,  and  were  cap- 
tured only  by  a  systematic  turnout  of  all 
the  neighbors.  ^  As  for  me,"  wrote  Mary 
Carpenter,  after  such  trials  as  these,  *4t  is 
a  blessing  that  I  have  an  inexhaustible 
share  of  faith,  hope,  and  love ;  otherwise  I 
should  not  be  able  to  bear  up ;  but  I  study 
every  failure  to  learn  how  to  succeed  better." 
A  second  conference  at  Birmingham  in  1858, 
under  much  more  favorable  circumstances 
than  the  first,  did  much  to  strengthen  her 
heart;  and  by  constant  seasons  of  private 
devotion  she  nourished  the  spiritual  quali- 
ties on  which,  after  all,  her  success  mainly 
depended.  ^On  Thursday  morning,"  she 
wrote  at  this  time,  ''I  rose  with  the  half 
agonized  ejaculation:  'Oh  God,  why  hast 
thou  given  me  a  woman's  heart  ? '  The  an- 
swer was :  *  The  better  to  do  my  will.'  *' 
Well  is  it  said  of  her,  by  her  biographer, 
that  "she  had  the  soul  of  a  mystic,  and  the 
insight  into  affairs  and  the  grasp  of  details 
of  a  bom  administrator."  As  the  first  year 
of  the  Kingswood  school  drew  near  its  dose 
she  could  report  a  decided  improvement  in 
5 


the  boys :  **  They  were  getting  into  better 
order ;  a  greater  change  has  come  over  them 
in  the  last  two  months  than  I  should  have 
thought  possible ;  they  had  been  out  to  tea, 
and  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, and  had  done  themselves  great  credit 
on  both  occasions.  The  little  colony  of  six- 
teen boys  and  thirteen  girls  was  becoming 
quite  a  true  family,  and  punishments  had 
ceased  to  be  needed.  All  this  time  the  work 
of  the  ragged  school  went  steadily  on,  and 
Miss  Carpenter's  home  was  at  Bristol ;  but  the 
room  at  Kingswood  which  had  been  Wesley?s 
study  was  fitted  up  as  a  resting  place  for  her. 
One  of  the  first  lessons  which  Miss  Car- 
penter derived  from  her  experiences  at  Bris- 
tol and  Kingswood  was  the  conviction  that 
in  such  institutions  as  these  the  co-educa- 
tion of  the  sexes  was  not  desirable.  Lady 
Byron  again  came  to  her  aid,  and  in  October 
1854  a  fine  old  Elizabethan  building  in  Park 
Bow,  Bristol,  known  as  **  Red  Lodge,"  was 
bought  and  opened  as  a  reformatory  school 
for  girls  under  Miss  Carpenter's  sole  con- 
trol. The  ragged  school,  Kingswood,  Red 
Lodge — these  three  institutions  now  en- 
gaged Miss  Cupenter's  time  and  attention ; 
but  Red  Lodge  at  once  took  the  place  near- 
est her  heart,  and  remained  until  the  day  of 
her  death  the  object  of  her  undivided  re- 
sponsibility and  care.  In  the  development 
of  the  work  at  Red  Lodge  she  enjoyed  the 
most  generous  assistance  of  Lady  Byron. 
She  it  was  who  bought,  in  1857,  a  house 
overlooking  the  playground  of  the  Lodge, 
and  established  Mary  Carpenter  in  it  as  a 
home  of  her  own ;  and  she  it  was  again  who 
in  the  same  year  bought  another  cottage  ad- 
joining the  Lodge,  to  be  fitted  up  as  a  home 
where  eight  or  nine  girls  might  be  received 
on  promotion  under  the  care  of  a  matron. 
Not  long  after  this,  Miss  Carpenter  turned 
her  own  new  home  into  a  place  of  still  higher 
promotion,  where  the  one  or  two  most  prom- 
ising girls  could  be  brought  under  her  con- 
stant influence.  When,  in  course  of  time, 
one  of  these  trusted  and  favored  girls  ab- 
sconded, carrying  off  with  her  some  trifling 
articles  of  property,  it  was  an  occasion  of 
sorrow  to  the  kind  benefactress,  but  not  of 
discouragement  She  accepted  it  as  part  of 
*'the  discipline,  of  helpfulness." 
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Meantime  the  sncceaB  of  Miss  Carpenter'B 
experiments,  and  the  public  discuBsions  to 
which  they  had  given  rise,  had  led  to  needed 
legislation  by  Parliament.  A  bill  had  been 
pa3sed  giving  effect  to  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Birmingham  conferences. 
Social  congresses  had  taken  up  the  subject 
with  great  interest  and  vigor.  Reformatory 
and  industrial  schools  were  springing  up  in 
many  places.  And  finally,  the  last  point 
for  which  she  had  contended  was  secured : 
the  authorization  of  certified  industrial 
schools  for  vagrant  children.  To  get  that 
last  act  into  fair  working  order  she  deter- 
mined to  open  such  a  school  in  connection 
with  Red  Lodge.  Suitable  premises  were 
found  near  at  hand,  and  bought  by  the  lib- 
erality of  friends ;  and  there,  in  the  Spring 
of  1860,  a  fourth  institution  was  added  to 
the  group  under  her  charge.  The  closing 
years  of  this  decade  thus  found  her  at  the 
head  of  a  great  movement,  which  had  ac- 
quired considerable  momentum,  of  which 
she  was  largely  the  originator,  and  conspicu- 
ously though  not  obtrusively  the  leader. 
What  Mary  Carpenter  wrought  for  was  not 
merely  local  effort  and  temporary  relief,  but 
the  founding  of  a  comprehensive  system 
which  should  take  into  the  account  all  the 
circumstances  of  juvenile  depravity,  all  the 
factors  of  the  problem  of  reformation,  all 
the  instrumentalities  conducive  to  the  de- 
sired end ;  and  then  to  set  society  itself  at 
work  through  its  constituted  executive  au- 
thorities to  accomplish  the  result  She  con- 
tended for  government  interference  as  a 
principle ;  for  government  aid  as  an  act  of 
justice ;  and  most  of  her  points  she  carried. 
It  was  all  done  quietly ;  she /lid  not  ''strive 
or  cry;"  she  did  not  ''lift  up  her  voice  in 
the  streets;"  she  saw  and  understood  and 
felt;  she  reasoned  with  herself  accurately, 
and  so  convinced  others  irresistibly.  She 
demonstrated  by  actual  success  the  wisdom 
of  her  theories ;  she  conquered  by  patient 
continuance  in  well-doing. 

But  let  nobody  suppose  that  Mary  Car- 
penter was  a  mere  hobby-rider,  and  that  all 
this  attention  to  the  dirty  and  the  destitute, 
the  degraded  and  the  depressed,  in  anywise 
cramped  her  powers.  .  In  the  midst  of  all 
her  conflicting  anxieties  and  cares,  she  kept 


up  her  interest  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, and  preserved  the  freshness  and  refine- 
ment of  her  tastes  by  a  variety  of  avocations. 
The  successive  lectures  at  the  philosophical 
institution  she  followed  with  an  unwearying 
diligence.  She  sought  needed  relaxation  in 
pleasant  reading,  and  in  the  opportunities 
for  literary  discussion  which  the  choicer  cir- 
cles of  Bristol  afforded.  Her  geological 
cabinet  steadily  grew.  Poetry  and  criticism 
yielded  her  much  enjoyment.  She  delighted 
in  Wordsworth.  She  indulged  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  her  own  fondness  for  poetical 
composition,  and  some  of  her  productions 
in  this  line  are  of  very  respectable  merit 
She  gratified  her  abounding  love  of  nature 
by  the  use  of  her  pencil,  and  the  art  exhibi- 
tions she  studied  with  unremitting  zeal. 
Finally,  she  did  a  respectable  life  work  as 
an  autiior,  and  left  behind  her  a  long  list  of 
writings  chiefly  on  social  science  topics,  of 
great  value. 

Such  was  Mary  Carpenter's  position  and 
work  when  the  desire  which  for  thirty  years 
had  been  slumbering  in  her  heart,  of  mak- 
ing a  missionary  journey  to  India,  was  re- 
vived for  execution.  The  episode  in  her 
early  life  occasioned  by  the  death  at  Bristol 
of  the  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy  had  not  been 
forgotten.  Another  young  Brahmin,  who 
had  embraced  Christianity  in  the  face  of 
much  opposition,  arrived  in  Bristol  in  1860 
from  the  United  States,  bringing  letters  of  in- 
troduction from  correspondents  there.  The 
old  enthusiasm,  steadied  however  by  the  toil 
and  experience  of  thirty  years  of  home  mis- 
sionary effort,  flamed  up  afresh.  Fuel  was 
added  to  the  fire  by  a  visit  in  1864  from  two 
other  native  Hindus,  gentlemen  from  Ben- 
gal, who  were  studying  in  London  for  the 
Indian  civil  service  examination.  She  gave 
them  a  hearty  welcome,  went  with  them  to 
the  grave  of  their  great  countryman,  Ram- 
mohun Roy,  heard  from  them  affecting  par- 
ticulars of  the  condition  of  female  education 
in  their  native  land,  and  out  of  this  inter- 
view gathered  the  resolution  for  the  step 
which  was  to  crown  her  life. 

'*  O  Father,''  she  wrote  under  date  of  the 
11th  of  March,  1866,  "my  heart  is  fixed! 
No  unbelief  of  others,  no  difficulties,  no  op- 
position can  remove  from  me  the  faith  that, 
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haying  used  the  best  powers  thou  hast  given 
me  to  discern  what  it  is  thoa  wiliest  the 
many  remarkable  signs  and  tokens  thou 
hast  given  me,  and  the  deep  convictions  of 
my  spirit,  all  lead  me  solemnly  and  decid- 
emy  to  resolve  to  follow  what  appears  to  me 
thy  pointing,  and  to  go  to  carry  Christian 
sympathy  and  help  to  thy  distant  children 
in  India,  especially  those  of  my  own  sex." 

Daring  the  ten  years  from  1866  to  1875 
Mary  Carpenter  made  not  one  visit  only  to 
India,  but  four ;  and  between  the  third  and 
fourth  of  these  momentous  expeditions  she 
found  time  for  a  hasty  excursion  to  the 
United  States. 

The  story  of  the  first  of  her  Indian  jour- 
neys must  suffice  here  for  the  story  of  all. 
She  left  England  on  the  Ist  of  September, 
1866,  going  by  way  of  Pari^  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  Suez  CanaL  To  a  friend  who 
Qiged  her  to  take  Palestine  as  she  went  or 
came  she  replied :  '*  All  my  strength  must  be 
for  India ;  that  will  henceforth  be  my  Holy 
Land."  At  Bombay  she  found  quarters  pro- 
vided for  her  in  the  marine  bungalow  of 
Sir  Bartle  Erere,  the  governor  of  the  Bom- 
bay presidency;  where,  ''under  a  shady 
veranda,  looking  out  upon  the  sea,  she  re- 
ceived her  first  impressions  of  Indian  life 
from  the  visitors  who  streamed  in  upon 
her."  From  Bombay  she  repaired  to  Ahme- 
dabad,  about  two  hundred  miles  to  the 
northward,  where  she  laid  out  her  work  and 
fairly  entered  upon  it. 

"Her  rapidity  of  observation  and  keen 
susceptibility  to  every  new  impression,^ 
whether  of  character,  of  social  circumr 
stance,  or  the  outward  surroundings  and 
the  scenery  in  which  they  were  set, — brought 
her  unmingled  delight  in  the  infinite  variety 
of  Oriental  life.  What  she  had  not  time  to 
record  in  letters  or  diaries,  which  became 
briefer  and  briefer  as  the  business  of  each 
week  increased,  was  stored  in  a  memory 
well  trained  to  accuracy ;  and  the  few  hours 
she  could  seize  here  and  there  from  inspec- 
tion of  institutions,  or  from  conference  with 
English  or  native  gentlemen,  were  given  to 
the  sketching  which  served  as  an  outlet  for 
her  deep  joy  in  the  new  beauties  so  much 
transcending  the  visions  she  had  formed. 
For  this,  however,  there  was  but  little  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  she  felt  herself  obliged  to  relin- 
quish the  ordinary  enjoyments  of  travel,  that 
she  might  devote  herself  with  less  interrup- 
tion to  the  objects  which  she  had  chosen. 
The  history  on!  India,  whether  ancient  or 


modem,  the  sucoessive  phases  of  its  relig- 
ions, the  existing  forms  of  its  worship,  the 
ceaseless  difference  of  its  races,  its  languages, 
its  manners — these  she  was  compelled  to  ig- 
nore; she  cx>uld  at  first  think  only  of  its 
women,  and  to  these  were  soon  added  its 
prisoners  and  its  youthful  criminals." 

Betuming  to  Bombay,  Miss  Carpenter 
crossed  the  peninsula  to  Madras,  and  thence 
to  Calcutta,  where,  upon  the  invitation  of 
Lady  Lawrence,  the  wife  of  the  Governor 
General,  she  took  up  her  residence  at  Govern- 
ment House.  On  all  sides  she  was  received 
with  the  greatest  deference  and  respect,  and 
even  with  popular  enthusiasm*  Meetings 
were  called  which  she  found  herself  oblige^ 
to  address,  and  in  Calcutta,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life^  she  ventured  into  extemporane- 
ous utteranoe  in  the  presence  of  promiscuous 
public  assemblies.  An  immediate  result  of 
one  of  the  first  of  these  efforts  was  the  oi^ 
ganization  of  the  Bengal  Social  Science  As- 
sociation. By  December  Miss  Carpenter 
was  ready  with  a  report  which  Lord  Law- 
rence had  asked  for,  embodying  her  obse^ 
vations  and  suggestions  respecting  female 
education,  reformatory  schools,  and  the  jails. 
Early  in  January,  1867,  she  returned  to 
Bombay  by  way  of  Madras,  and  on  the  20th 
of  March  she  sailed  for  home. 

The  complete  results  which  Miss  Carpen- 
ter sought  to  accomplish  in  India  were  not 
reached  until  her  fourth  visit  in  1875,  when 
she  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  some 
of  the  gains  of  ten  years  of  agitation  and 
efibrt  Indeed,  she  did  but  begin  a  work 
which  is  still  progressing,  and  whose  final 
success  remains  a  matter  of  the  future. 
The  emancipation  of  the  female  sex  from 
the  disabilities  and  abasements  of  a  pagan 
social  system;  the  training  of  competent 
native  female  teachers  in  native  training 
schools;  the  reorganization  of  penal  and 
correctional  institutions^  to  the  end  of  sepa- 
rating the  young  from  adults,  and  bringing 
to  bear  upon  the  former  the  gentler  influ- 
ences of  sympathy  and  love ;  and  the  gen- 
eral improvement  of  prisons,  both  for  men 
and  women,  according  to  the  principles 
adopted  in  the  most  enlightened  Christian 
nations — these  were  the  points  toward 
which  Mary  Carpenter  had  been  laboring 
for  twenty,  it  might  almost  be  said  for  forty 
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yean,  in  England,  and  which  she  now  di- 
rected herself  to  establish  in  India.  In 
many  ways  she  made  the  influence  of  her 
enthusiasm  and  the  authority  of  her  experi- 
ence tell ;  and  when  the  history  of  the  civil- 
ization of  India  shall  one  day  be  written,  the 
place  of  Mary  Carpenter,  as  Lord  Dufferin 
took  occasion  publicly  to  remark,  will  re- 
ceive generous  recognition. 

There  is  something  exceedingly  impress^ 
ive  in  the  spectacle  of  this  lone  woman  go- 
ing from  England  to  far  off  India  at  the 
age  of  sixty  years,  apparently  at  her  own 
charges,  sent  by  nobody,  representing  no 
association,  clothed  with  no  powers,  simply 
a  Christian  woman  strong  in  a  wise  and 
intelligent  and  benevolent  purpose,  on  an 
errand  of  mercy.  This  is  the  true  mission- 
ary spirit;  the  spirit  which  has  animated 
the  heroes  of  Christendom  in  all  ages ;  the 
spirit  by  which  the  remaining  work  of  Christ 
in  the  world  is  to  be  done.  On  whom  are 
the  mantles  of  such  as  Mary  Carpenter  to 
falU 

American  friendships  had  held  a  fore- 
most place  from  the  beginning  among  the 
influences  shaping  the  character  and  career 
of  Mary  Carpenter.  As  we  have  already 
seen  it  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tuckerman  of  Bos- 
ton who  first  turned  her  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  poor  in  great  cities,  and  to  the 
ways  of  reaching  them.  It  was  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Gannett  of  Boston  who  had  furnished 
the  additional  impulses  and  counsels  which 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Bristol 
city  mission.  When  the  late  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  also  of  Boston,  came  to  Bristol,  in 
the  Summer  of  184d,  to  visit  Dr.  Carpenter 
and  his  schools,  from  him  Mary  Carpenter 
derived  new  interest  in  the  philanthropic 
work  she  had  undertaken;  and  similar  visits 
subsequently  from  the  Rev.  Samuel  May 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dewey,  kindled  her  first 
intelligent  and  active  sympathies  for  the 
abolition  cause,  then  in  its  infancy.  What 
could  she  do,  she  asked,  to  help  on  that 
cause?  She  resolved  that  she  would  send 
some  contributions  to  the  anti-slavery  fair 
which  was  held  in  those  days  every  Christ- 
mas at  Boston.  One  of  her  drawings,  which 
formed  a  part  of  these  contributions,  found 
its  way  into  the  study  of  Theodore  Parker ; 


and  the  veiy  children  of  her  ragged  school, 
catching  her  disinterested  zeal,  joined  their 
hands  with  hers  in  fabricating  the  articles 
which  filled  the  yearly  box  she  began  to 
•end  to  Boston.  In  1846  came  visits  from 
William  Lloyd  Grarrison,  Frederick  Douglas, 
and  Elihu  Burritt;and  the  affection  for 
America  grew.  The  news  of  the  John 
Brown  raid,  which  reached  her  in  December, 
1850,  moved  her  deeply,  and  she  began  at 
once  to  collect  aid  for  his  widow.  To  the 
true  merits  of  the  civil  war  which  followed 
she  was  blinded,  as  so  many  of  her  countiy- 
men  were,  but  the  removal  of  her  brother 
Philip  to  Montreal  wrought  for  her  a  very' 
practical  tie  with  the  new  world,  and  helped 
to  prepare  her  for  the  resolution  which  she 
finally  took  to  visit  it  in  the  Spring  of  1873. 
She  was  fresh  from  an  international  prison 
congress  at  home,  and  from  a  woman's  con- 
gress at  Darmstadt,  to  which  she  had  been 
invited  by  her  royal  highness,  the  Prinoess 
Alice;  so  that  she  arrived  in  Boston  with 
her  feelings  all  aglow,  and  in  the  best 
condition  to  accomplish  what  she  had  come 
for.  Her  object  was  still  the  same  which 
had  occupied  her  all  these  years  in  England, 
and  bad  already  carried  her  three  times  to 
India.  Pausing  for  a  few  days'  rest  with 
the  Wares  at  Milton,  she  spent  three  excit- 
ing weeks  in  Boston;  visiting  schools  and 
prisons,  giving  addresses  on  India,  educa- 
tion, and  reformatories ;  greeting  old  friends 
like  Mr.  Garrison,  and  making  new  ones 
like  Mr.  Longfellow;  and  participating  in  a 
meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association. 
From  Boston  she  went  to  Hartford,  where 
she  had  but  a  single  day  at  her  disposal, 
and  that  a  Sunday ;  but  the  desire  to  hear 
her  was  very  great,  and  the  puljat  of  the 
largest  house  of  worship  in  the  city  was 
offered  to  her,  and  there  in  the  evening  she 
addressed  an  immense  assembly  with  what 
one  of  the  papers  called  the  next  morning 
the  *' eloquence  of  a  consecrated  convio- 
tion."  New  York  she  wrote  down  in  her 
diaiy  as  a  **  gigantic  city,  rich  and  immense, 
but  without  soul  or  poetry."  Sing  Sing  and 
the  Tombs  **  filled  her  with  horror."  A  visit 
to  the  Hampton  institute,  at  Hampton,  Vir- 
ginia, she  greatly  enjoyed,  and  then  she 
hurried  north  through  Washington,  Philar 
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delphia  and  Newark  to  Montreal,  where  she 
found  the  worst  city  prison  she  had  ever 
seen,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  mayor 
and  city  council  so  in  the  frankest  terms. 
An  Indian  community  at  Brantford,  near 
Lake  Ontario,  interested  her  deeply.  She 
sketched  Niagara,  touched  at  Newport,  and 
by  the  last  of  July  was  on  her  way  home. 
In  all  this  American  visit  ^  she  seemed  more 
the  missionary  than  the  guest,"  wrote  one 
who  met  her  on  terms  of  intimacy;  and  as 
she  afterwards  testified  of  herself,  she  was 
thankful  to  believe  that  her  coming  had 
been  of  far  greater  use  than  she  had  ex- 
pected. 

Her  fourth  and  final  visit  to  India  followed 
in  1S75  and  1876,  when  she.  was  well  on  to- 
ward the  age  of  three-score  years  and  ten. 

And  now  her  own  personal  work  was  done. 
The  year  1877  opened  peacefully  upon  her. 
Her  mind  showed  no  trace  of  waning  pow- 
ers, and  the  heart  was  as  warm  as  ever.  <<  A 
snnny  glow  seemed  to  spread  all  around  her. 
The  sense  of  conflict  was  over.  She  could 
enjoy  her  labors;  the  anxieties  of  earlier 
days  had  all  passed  away;  and  a  mellow 
sweetness  inspired  those  around  her  with 
an  indefinable  sense  of  charm  which  they 
had  scarcely  felt  before,  in  the  midst  of  the 
reverence,  and  sometimes  the  awe,  with 
which  they  bad  followed  her.  She  delighted 
to  devote  herself  to  old  friends ;  she  set  her 
house  in  order;  even  the  shabby  books  must 
be  repaired  ; "  one  of  her  last  acts  was  the 
sending  oS  of  a  box  of  books  as  a  token  of 
sympathy  to  an  English  conversation-club  in 
Hungary. 

The  8rd  of  April  brought  the  completion 
of  her  seventieth  year.  A  few  weeks  later 
came  the  tidings  by  telegraph  of  the  death 
of  her  brother  in  Montreal,  sundering  one 
of  the  last  remaining  family  ties  that  held 
her  to  this  earth.  On  the  6th  of  June  she 
gave  an  address  in  the  little  chapel  at  Kings- 
wood  on  the  religious  aspects  of  India.  On 
Thursday,  the  14th  of  June,  she  wrote  to 
her  brother,  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  in  Lon- 
don, proposing  a  visit  to  him  in  furtherance 
of  her  Indian  work.  The  remaining  occupa- 
tions of  that  day  included  the  revision  of 
the  proof  sheets  of  her  work  entitled  **  Spirit 
Toices,"  then  just  completed.    In  the  even- 


ing she  went  into  her  quiet  study,  and  wrote 
till  a  later  hour  than  usuaL  Her  last  good- 
night was  said  with  the  customary  smile 
upon  her  face.  ^  She  lay  down  to  rest  and 
slept ;  before  the  dawn  she  had  passed  qui- 
etly away." 

Thus  died  the  woman  who  had  begun 
life  by  wishing  to  be  ''ooseful"  in  the 
hayfield.  Four  months  later  a  public  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Bristol,  at  which  the  mayor 
presided,  and  at  which  an  association  was 
formed  for  the  establishment  and  support 
of  homes  for  working  boys  and  working 
girls,  which  should  bear  her  name.  Subse- 
quently, at  the  invitation  of  the  dean,  a 
monument  was  placed  to  her  memory  in 
Bristol  Cathedral.  The  tablet  is  surmounted 
by  a  medallion  profile,  and  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martineau  epito- 
mizing her  career. 

But  her  real  memorial  is  the  group  of  be- 
nevolent institutions  which  grew  up  in  forty 
years  of  her  direction  and  effort  in  t^e  city 
of  Bristol :  the  boys'  reformatory  school  at 
Kingswood;  the  girls'  reformatory  at  Red 
Lodge;  the  Certified  Industrial  School  for 
boys  in  ParkR^w;  the  Girls' Certified  In- 
dustrial School ;  the  Day  Industrial  Feeding 
School — the  outgrowth  of  the  old  ragged 
school;  the  children's  agency,  keeping  its 
watch  and  care  over  the  discharged  inmates 
of  all  the  schools ;  the  lecture-room  and  li- 
brary oyer  the  workmen's  hall ;  and  the  Boys' 
Home.  And  then,  besides  these  merely  lo- 
cal institutions,  the  influences  and  impulses 
which  she  imparted  in  India  and  the  United 
States  to  educational  and  reformatory  work, 
the  ripe  fruits  of  which  are  to  be  gathered 
in  the  years  to  come. 

Personally,  Mary  Carpenter  was  far  from 
being  the  robust  woman  which  might  be 
supposed.  She  impressed  one,  indeed,  as 
having  a  delicate  physical  organization,  with 
that  tenderness  of  spirit  which  commonly 
shrinks  from  the  rough  encounters  of  life. 
Her  "  great  gray  eyes  "  gave  her  countenance 
a  slow  and  wise  expression  as  they  settled 
down  on  one  in  conversation ;  and  a  strange 
childlikeness  came  round  her  lips  in  certain 
smiles.  In  spite  of  the  serious  coloring  of 
the  scenes  amidst  which  so  much  of  her  life 
was  spent,  she  was  habitually  bright  and 
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dheerfu],  almost  to  the  point  of  gayety  and 
fnn.  Her  tastes  were  simple ;  her  rules  of 
daily  living  precise  and  rigoroos.  One  of 
her  traits  was  an  aristocratic  fondness  for 
old  lace.  She  was  a  loyal  English  woman, 
and  wherever  she  traveled,  in  later  years,  she 
carried  with  her  her  photograph-album  of  the 
royal  family,  which  she  exhibited  with  pride. 
Throughout  her  life  '<she  sacrificed  much 
that  she  might  have  been,  in  order  to  accomr 
plish  a  work  which  she  felt  it  was  given  her 
to  do."  How  in  labors  she  was  abundant 
we  have  already  seen.  By  the  time  she  had 
reached  middle  life  it  was  playfully  said  of 
her,  by  those  who  were  brought  into  inti- 
mate relations  with  her,  that  she  had  lost 
the  power  of  slackening  her  pace ;  and  she 
was  compared  in  the  same  spirit  to  a  boy 
running  down  Greenwich  hill,  who  must  keep 
on  to  the  bottom.  As  she  grew  older,  <<  one 
forgot  her  age,"  said  Florence  Nightingale, 
<<  in  the  eternal  freshness  of  her  youthful  ac- 
tivity." She  was  "given  to  hospitality." 
Few  incidents  in  all  her  experience  gave  her 
more  delight  than  the  birth  in  her  house  of  a 
little  Hindu  boy,  in  1871,  whose  parents  were 
her  guests  at  the  time.  Denominationally 
regarded,  Mary  Carpenter  was  a  Uniterian, 
but  the  type  of  her  religious  opinions  and  of 
her  faith  was  deeply  evangelical  and  spirituaL 
The  devoutness  of  her  nature  was  intense, 


and  the  ardor  of  a  personal  and  vivid  com- 
munion with  God  affected  all  her  work.  The 
nuns  of  Fort  Royal,  she  once  said,  are 
"  among  the  holy  ones  that  I  hope  to  meet 
in  heaven."  Nothing  is  more  apparent  in  the 
story  of  her  life  than  the  growth  of  her  inner 
experience,  and  the  passages  of  her  prayers 
reproduced  from  her  diary  in  her  memoir, 
though  almost  too  sacred  to  be  repeated  in 
any  ear  but  the  One  to  which  they  were  orig- 
inally addressed,  are  of  the  most  remarkable 
interest  Her  reverence  for  sacred  things 
made  her  a  lover  of  religious  relics,  and  a 
stone  from  tlie  banks  of  the  Jordan  and  a 
handful  of  sand  from  the  edge  of  the  Red 
Sea  were  among  her  cherished  treasures.  She 
watehed  for  the  "  new  birth  "  in  her  scholars 
at  Red  Lodge,  and  as  a  religious  teacher  she 
was  earnest,  constant  and  faithful.  The 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  on  Good 
Friday  was  an  occasion  she  made  it  a  point 
to  attend.  Finally,  throughout  all  her  en- 
gagements, which  grew  more  and  more  pub- 
lic as  they  proceeded,  she  never  forgot  thai 
she  was  a  woman.  She  gave  signs  it  is  true, 
of  favor  towards  woman  suffrage,  but  she 
would  never  herself  take  the  chair  at  any 
meetings  in  behalf  of  the  projects  in  whidi 
she  was  interested,  preferring,  as  she  said, 
"  to  keep  within  her  womanly  sphere." 

Edward  Abbott 
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tHE  algebra  class  filed  decorously  out  of 
recitation-room  number  five,  and  passed 
down-stairs,  chattering  and  laughing  in 
J  groups  of  three  or  four. 
"  I  don't  care,"  said  Nelly  Dean,  tossing 
one  auburn  braid  over  her  shoulder,  <*I 
can't  see  through  that  problem  to  save  my 
life,  and  I  never  shalL  What  a  funny  neck- 
tie Miss  Bumham  had  on  1  Did  you  see  it, 
Fan?" 

''  Seven  diJSerent  ones  so  far  this  terra," 
said  Kate  Ferris.    **  Do  you  suppose  she  can 
keep  on  at  that  rate?" 
**  Bti<d  's  ever^o^nuch  nicer  than  Miss  Elk* 


ins,  anyway.  I  wish  Miss  Elkins  would  get 
married  or  something  so  she  could  nt  oonoie 
back,  and  Miss  Bumham  would  stay  in  her 
place." 

**  Second  the  motion  " — ^from  Will  Morse. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen;  it  is  moved  and 
seconded  that  somebody  marry  Miss  Elkins 
and  take  her  out  West,  so  that ** 

**  'Sh  1  Professor's  Greek  recitation  is  n*t 
through,  and  he'll  be  out  here  to  give  ns 
checks  all  round  for  talking  in  the  hall. 
'Most  ready,  girls  ?  Are  n't  you  going,  Misa 
Fanny?" 

•<Not  now/'  said  the  girl  addressed,  leiB- 
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nrely  strapping  up  a  bundle  of  books.  She 
was  a  ifdr-haired  damsel  with  a  dimple  in 
her  dun.  ^^I're  got  to  practice  an  hour 
longer  to-night  and  make  up  for  yesterday. 
Is  n't  it  mean?" 

The  other  members  of  the  class  left  the 
hall-way  deserted  at  last,  and  walked  down 
the  little  village  street  to  their  several  board- 
ing-places with  all  the  accustomed  chatter, 
nonsense  and  fun  of  sixteen  years,  just  out 
of  school.  Fanny  turned  and  went  upstairs 
with  her  music-roll,  passing  by  the  door  of 
Miss  Bumham's  room.  It  was  a  long,  nai^ 
row  school-room  with  the  usual  atmosphere 
of  chalk-dust,  the  blackboard  walls  enliv- 
ened with  labyrinths  of  or,  y  and  2,  and 
drawings  to  illustrate  the  parts  of  a  steam- 
engine.  The  western  sunshine  poured  in 
warm  and  yellow  over  the  empty  settees^ 
and  lighted  up  the  pale  brown  hair  of  Miss 
Bnmham  herself,  seated  at  her  desk,  making 
oat  accounts,  debtor  and  credit,  between  the 
algebra  class  and  the  science  of  mathematics. 
She  finished  that  work  presently,  closed  the 
little  book  with  a  snap^  and  drew  from  a 
drawer  an  imfinished  letter,  continuing  the 
writing: — 

''You  ask  about  the  school  and  how  I 
like  the  place ;  now  prepare  for  a  deluge  of 
gossip.  Winston  is  a  little  bit  of  a  country 
town,  nestled  m  between  the  eternal  hills 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  rather  a  narrow 
harbor  called  'the  Bay.'  Just  across  the 
bay  is  a  long  peninsula  famous  for  dams 
and  picnics.  The  village  is  very  small, — 
most  of  the  houses  on  a  single  straggling 
street--«nd  the  public  buildings  of  interest 
are  four :  the  railroad  station,  the  '  meetin' 
house,'  the  store  and  the  Academy.  How 
a  country  boarding-echool  ever  came  to  be 
established  here  is  a  mystery  I  have  not  yet . 
solved.  There  are  four  other  teachers.  Pro- 
fessor Bailey,  the  principal,  is  tall  and  spare, 
with  a  grizzled  beard,  and  gold-bowed  speo- 
tades  through  which  he  beams  or  scowls, 
as  occasion  may  require.  Miss  Leighton, 
the  preceptress,  is  an  ancient  maiden  who 
also  wears  glasses,  and  curls  her  hair  in 
straight  rows  of  ringlets  around  her  head. 
She  is  peculiar  in  her  ways,  and  one  would  n't 
expect  to  like  her  very  well ;  but  she  is  really 
as  kind  and  sensible  as  she  can  be,  and  likes 


fun  as  well  as  you  do,  only  she  does  n't  get 
much  of  it,  poor  soul  I  Miss  Jeffries  teaches 
French  and  Grennan ;  she  is  a  pale  little 
thing,  and  looks  as  if  the  ills  of  life  were 
too  much  for  her.  Some  of  the  scholars  do 
tease  her  shamefully.  Then  there  is  Mr. 
Yose,  the  music-teacher;  he  makes  up  for  Miss 
Jeffries'  long-suffering,  and  scolds  enough 
for  six.  He  gives  his  lessons  in  the  room 
next  mine,  and  we  can't  help  hearing  some 
of  his  ejaculations  when  the  girls  blupder. 

^1  had  hardly  even  heard  of  the  school 
until  Miss  Elkins  asked  me  to  take  her 
place  for  this  term,  but  I  am  glad  I  came ; 
it  is  all  so  strange  to  me,  and  you  know  I 
like  to  try  new  places  and  new  people.  I 
do  not  board  at  the  school  dormitory,^it 
accommodates  only  about  half  the  scholars 
in  any  case, — ^but  am  domiciled  with  a 
widow  Heath,  whose  best  chamber  is  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  education.  One  of 
the  older  scholars  boards  there  too— ^ohn 
Aldrich.  He  is  a  rather  handsome  fellow, 
tall  and  broad-shouldered,  with  dark  hair 
and  blue  eyes.  I  believe  he  is  about  ready 
to  enter  college,  though  rather  late,  as  he  is 
older  than  I  am — over  twenty.  Of  course 
he  is  not  in  any  class  of  mine. 

"  You  cannot  think  how  queer  it  seems  to 
be  installed  as  teacher  among  these  rural 
youth,  many  of  whom  have  seen  nearly  as 
many  birthdays  as  I  have.  I  tremble  lest 
they  should  find  out  whfit  an  infant  I  am, 
and  I  comb  my  hair  severely  back  and  am 
as  prim  and  *  teachery '  as  possible.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  advisable  to  paint  a  few 
wrinkles  around  my  eyes?  If  you — " 

Some  one  paused  in  the  door-way  just 
then,  and  the  writer  looked  up.  The  owner 
of  the  broad  shoulders  and  blue  eyes  stood 
there  with  a  book  in  his  hand. 

'*Come  in,"  she  said,  graciously,  laying 
down  her  pen.  "  Do  you  have  recitations 
so  late  as  this,  Aldrich?" 

*«  Only  for  a  week  or  two— extra  mathe- 
matics. How  bright  this  room  is  late  in  the 
afternoon ! " 

"  Yes ;  I  should  not  wish  to  exchange  it 
for  any  of  the  lower  rooms,  I  find,  the  view 
so  pleasant,  looking  out  over  the  bay." 

"Do  you  know  the  Falcon  Light  is  in 
sight,  too?" 
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"No  indeed;  ia  it  really?"  Miss  Bum- 
ham  slipped  her  letter  into  the  drawer  again 
and  left  her  desk.  '*Will  you  show  me 
where,  please  ?  " 

She  went  oyer  to  the  window  and  stood 
beside  him  while  he  pointed  out  the  distant 
speck  far  down  the  coast.  Katharine  Bum* 
ham  was  not  precisely  handsome,  but  she 
had  a  certain  fine  grace  of  form  and  move- 
ment that  was  in  its  way  quite  as  attractive 
as  positive  beauty  of  feature. 

"  Yes,  I  see  it  now ;  it  is  almost  like  an 
old  friend.  I  have  seen  the  light  so  many 
times  from  Portland  in  the  evening." 

'*  I  hope  that  does  n't  indicate  that  you 
are  getting  homesick,  Miss  Bumham." 

She  lifted  her  eyes, — not  far,  for  their 
lashes  were  on  a  level  with  his  shoulder, — 
and  said,  with  a  little  gleam  of  mischief  in 
their  depths  :— 

"  Could  one  be  homesick  under  the  dr- 
curastances?  It  would  be  base  ingratitude; 
Mrs.  Heath  has  not  yet  finished  telling  me 
about  her  first  husband's  consumption.  No, 
if  I  only  had  a  hanging-basket  at  the  window 
that  looks  out  over  the  Mayhew's  wood-pile 
I  should  be  quite  content" 

**I8  that  the  only  lack  ?  Then  it  certainly 
ought  to  be  supplied.  But  I  beg  your  par- 
don, I  almost  forgot  these  papers  Professor 
wished  me  to  give  you." 

She  took  the  little  package,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment or  two  Aldrich  left  the  room  once  more* 
Katharine  stood  leaning  against  the  casing 
of  the  western  window — the  one  that  looked 
out  over  the  wood-pile-— her  gray  eyes  fixed 
intently  on  that  prosaic  feature  of  the  land- 
scape. Presently  she  started  from  her  rev- 
erie with  a  slight  frown,  and  crossed  the 
room  to  her  desk.  The  letter  emerged  again 
from  its  retirement  and  was  this  time  com- 
pleted without  interruption. 

"...  I  must  not  write  longer,  for  I  have 
a  call  to  make  on  one  of  the  girls  who  .is  ill, 
and  these  March  afternoons  do  not  give  us 
much  daylight  after  school  If  the  blue* 
eyed  Apollo  at  Mrs-  Heath's  does  not  bring 
me  a  letter  to-night^  I  shall  pnt  on  black  to- 
morrow roomiog. 

"Only  this  item  further;  you  have  my 
most  direct  and  explicit  authority  to  contra* 
diet  the  report  of  an  engagement  between 


Robert  and  myself.  It  is  exasperating  to 
be  so  disposed  of  by  Mrs.  Grundy  without 
one's  knowledge  or  consent.  Do  say  you 
know  it  is  not  so. 

With  love,  ^  ever, 

Kathie  M.  B." 
There  was  no  need,  however,  that  Miss 
Bumham  should  put  on  mourning.  When 
John  Aldrich  entered  Mrs.  Heath's  little 
dining-room  just  in  time  for  tea  he  bron^t 
three  letters,  all  bearing  the  name  of  the 
new  boarder,  and  laid  them  beside  her  plate. 
The  sharp^yed  hostess  scanned  the  address 
on  the  uppermost  envelope. 

"  Looks  like  a  gentleman's  hand,"  she  ob- 
served, in  what  was  meant  for  playful  hodi- 
nage.  **  I  do'  know 's  that  '11  do,  Miss  Bum- 
ham. Ton  hev'  to  set  a  good  example  to 
the  scholars,  you  know." 

Katharine  flashed  a  little  at  the  imperti- 
nence, more  annoyed  at  the  incident  than 
she  chose  to  ai^>ear.  Then  it  oocurred  to 
her  that  the  blush  would  seem  to  be  for  the 
letter,  and  her  oolor  grew  deeper  with  vexa- 
tion. Aldrich  changed  the  subject  by  speak- 
ing of  some  bit  of  news  he  had  heard  at 
the  store,  and  good-natm*ed,  gossiping  Mrs. 
Heath  forgot  tiie  matter  completely.  Not 
so  Katharine  herself.  She  kept  recalling 
the  thoughtless  words,  and,  though  she  could 
hardly  have  explained  her  motive  to  her  own 
satisfaction,  took  especial  pains  that  even- 
ing to  speak  to  John  Aldrich  of  her  brother 
Tom  in  New  York.  The  letter  was  mailed 
in  New  York. 

<<Tom  was  a  Bowdoin  boy,"  she  said; 
**  1  suppose  you  are  going  to  Bowdoin  ?  " 

*<I  suppose  so,"  he  replied,  in  a  rather 
hesitating  fashion.  "I  wish  I  knew  just 
what  is  the  best  thing.  I  am  so  old,  you 
know." 

«  Yes,  very  old,  that  is  true,"  The  fire- 
light flickered  over  her  tall,  slender  figure 
before  the  open  hearth  and  showed  the 
gleam  of  fun  in  her  eyes  again. 

*'  You  know  what  I  mean.  It  is  so  late  to 
begin  now  with  fallows  three  or  four  years 
younger.  Still,  I  couldn't  do  it  befoie. 
I  've  had  to  work  instead  of  study." 

Miss  Bumham  put  on  an  air  of  serene  in- 
terest and  elderly  experience. 

<<I  would. not  mind  that    You  simply 
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have  more  capitol  than  the  others  with 
which  to  start.  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
few  years'  experienoe  of  life  and  practical 
work  may  really  he  worth  more  to  yon,  on 
the  whole,  just  because  yoa  have  them  as  a 
basis  for  the  Greek  and  the  mathematics/' 
She  had  been  watching  a  little  curl  of  smoke 
from  the  fire  as  she  spoke,  bat  taming  to- 
ward him,  met  his  eyes  bent  on  her  in  a  very 
intent  fashion. 

^  I  hope  so,"  he  said,  and  took  his  lamp 
to  go  np  to  his  own  room. 

"  John's  a  real  nice  boy,"  observed  Mrs. 
Heath,  coming  in  and  noticing  his  absence* 
**  Don't  yoa  think  so,  Miss  Bomham  ?  " 

<<  He  aeems  so,"  said  Katharine,  discreetly 
brief. 

"  He  *B  jest  like  his  mothei^— she  that  was 
Susan  Bond.  He  never  took  after  the  Al« 
driches  mnch  except  in  looks.  His  father 
was  jest  as  good-lookin'  at  his  age  —  red 
cheeks  'n  blue  eyes — we  osed  to  go  to  school 
together  and— well— fcdks  osed  to  pat  our 
names  together  some  when  we  grew  up,  till 
I  married  Joseph,  and  then  he  married  Sue 
Bond.  I  do'  know  exactly  how  he  can  af- 
ford to  send  John  to  college,  but  he 's  an 
only  son  'n  I  s'pose  they  '11  do  'most  any* 
thing  for  him.  They  live  on  a  farm  over  to 
Halsett,  'n  I  'd  always  known  'em  both,  so 
whan  John  come  to  the  'cademy  he  come  to 
hoard  with  me  I  've  had  scholars  to  board 
before,  'n  some  of  'em  was  plagae  enough, 
traminng  up  and  down  stairs  all  day  'n  kick- 
ing the  paint  oft  everywhere ;  but  John,  he 's 
real  handy,  'n  splits  wood  'n  shovels  out  my 
paths  in  Winter  as  nice  as  ever  you  see." 

Katharine  went  upstairs  before  long  to 
look  over  a  heap  of  examination  papers, 
and  passing  by  Aldrieh's  door,  heard  him 
tossing  wood  into  the  stove  and  softly  ham- 
ming '*  Annie  Laurie." 

The  days  slipped  rapidly  away,  saved,  for 
Miss  Bomham  at  least,  from  the  usual  mo- 
notony of  school  routine  by  the  yet  lingering 
novelty  of  her  surroundingB.  She  found 
her  fellow-teachers  agreeable  and  helpful, 
and  several  times  coaxed  pide  Miss  Jeffries 
to  walk  down  the  little  half-moon  beach  af- 
ter the  class-work  of  the  day  was  over.  A 
short  time  after  her  little  chat  with  Aldrich 
after  school,  she  entered  her  Gla8SHXK>m  one 


morning  to  find  the  western  window  beauti- 
fied with  the  suggested  basket,  a  rustic 
affair  covered  witii  gnarled  and  twisted 
branches  and  filled  with  ferns  and  trailing 
sprays  of  mdcAe^^a—- a  fresh  little  bit  of  the 
woods  that  brightened  np  the  dull  room 
wonderfully. 

"Who brought  it?"  the  scholars  asked, 
one  of  another,  but  no  one  appeared  to  know. 
Nelly  Dean  smiled  consciously. 

'<  You  know,"  said  Kate  Ferris,  pooncmg 
upon  her. 

<*May  be  I  do  and  may  be  I  don't,"  said 
Nelly,  tossing  her  auburn  mane  out  of  her 
eyes.  ^I  don't  know  the  history  lesson, 
that 's  sure.    Where  does  the  review  begin  ?  " 

Aldrich  came  in  a  moment  at  night,  as  he 
had  now  a  habit  of  doing— of  ten  with  some 
message  from  the  Professor,  sometimes  to  see 
if  she  had  any  mail  to  send  away,  and  once 
or  twice  to  consult  some  reference  book  on 
her  desk.  The  references  seemed  to  require 
much  searching  out,  and,  after  all,  it  was 
not  very  plain  what  they  could  have  been 
which  he  could  not  more  easily  find  else- 
where. 

He  did  his  best  to  look  surprised  at  the 
sight  of  the  basket,  but  with  only  moderate 
success. 

^Ton  were  very  kind,"  said  Katharine. 
"  I  remember  now  I  have  heard  some  sus- 
picious hammering  ont  in  Mrs.  Heath's  wood- 
shed." 

He  laughed  a  little  and  blushed  slightly. 
"The  credit  is  not  entirely  mine,  by  any 
means.  Two  of  the  girls  filled  the  basket ; 
Miss  Avery  and  Nelly  Deai&.  They  walked 
over  to  Pulpit  Rock  to  get  some  of  the  moss.** 

"  How  good  of  them,"  said  Katharine,  her 
eyes  shining,  "  to  walk  so  far !  And  it  is  all 
so  lovely."  Nevertheless  she  was  just  a  lit- 
tle disappointed.  She  would  rather  it  should 
have  been  entirely  his  own.  True,  the  adora- 
tion these  two  girls  had  always  manifested 
for  her  was  very  welcome ;  Miss  Bumham 
was  not  the  woman  to  undervalue  the  least  of 
incense  burned  in  her  honor ;  but,  like  most 
women,  she  had  her  preference  in  the  mat- 
ter of  incense-bearers. 

The  next  time  she  wrote  to  her  friend 
Miss  Both,  she  spoke  of  the  basket  and  its 
donors : — 
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".  .  .  .  They  are  nioe  girls,  and  I  like 
them  both,  but  so  different  it  seems  strange 
that  they  should  be  inseparable  companions. 
Anna  Avery  is  one  of  the  very  good  girls, 
who  always  has  her  algebra  worked  out,  and 
can  explain  everything  in  the  philosophy 
with  great  fluency  and  in  irreproachable  dio- 
tion.  Oh,  I  admire  her  immensely  in  secret, 
I  assure  you  1  She  is  a  quiet  little  thing  out 
of  school,  and  hardly  has  a  word  to  say,  but 
she  brings  me  the  daintiest  little  button-hole 
bouquets  you  ever  saw.  Nelly  is  about  the 
same  age— -nearly  sixteen — but  «A«  is  a  lively 
character;  rather  pretty,  tho'  not  danger^ 
ously  so  ;*  a  very  fair  scholar,  considering  the 
flighty  way  in  which  she  does  her  studying ; 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  every  boy  in  school, 
— ^not  in  a  coquettish  way  exactly ;  I  can 
fancy  the  disgust  she  would  feel  for  a  youth 
who  should  try  to  be  sentimental— Itpt  with 
a  certain  joUy-good-fellowship  which  appears 
to  be  very  taking.  I  hope  you  won't  think 
she  is  fast ;  not  at  all.  She  simply  considers 
all  human  boys  her  brethren,  and  laughs  and 
talks  with  them  accordingly.  The  school 
rules  are  very  lax  in  many  respects  and  the 
sexes  are  not  separated  much.  And  on  the 
whole,  do  you  know,  I  think  it  is  better. 
(Hear  me  preach  like  an  ancient  matron  I) 
There  really  are  not  half  the  silly  flirtations 
here  that  used  to  flourish  in  our  old  semi- 
nary days,  when  we  were  forbidden  to  look 
at  a  college  student  Yes,  I  believe  in  co- 
education. When  a  boy  sees  his  dearly-idol- 
ized one  make  a  spectacle  of  herself  in  dass, . 
I  think  he  is  more  apt  to  remember  that 
brains  are  of  almost  as  much  importance  as 
big  eyes  and  dimples. 

"  And  yet— there  rises  before  my  mind's 
eye  a  living  argument  to  the  contrary.  If 
you  could  only  know  Fanny  Morse  1  That 
girl  does  aggravate  me  so,  Helen  I  A  little 
blonde,  aged  about  seventeen,  with  fair  hair, 
the  most  of  it  in  her  eyes  (no ;  just  reach- 
ing her  eyes,  for  she  would  n't  wish  to  hide 
them  I),  the  aforesaid  eyes  very  large,  brown- 
velvety  and  soft,  pink  and  white  cheeks  and 
little  white  hands,  and  such  stupidity  as 
would  amaze  ybu.  She  is  a  placid,  even- 
tempered  girl,  and  never  seems  in  the  least 
disturbed  at  her  most  egregious  blunder, 
though  it  makes  irrepressible  Nelly  Dean 


giggle  till  I  shakemy  head  at  her.  The  girl 
is  a  beauty  of  course,  and  she  knows  it— no 
one  better.    But-<>hdear!    .    .    .    .    " 

March  vanished  into  the  realm  of  yester- 
days, and  half  of  April  followed.  It  was 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  that  ex- 
cursions began  to  be  made  to  the  neighboring 
hills  after  trailing  arbutus.  Katharine  was 
very  tired  one  night.  The  day's  work  had 
gone  wrong  ;  one  of  the  younger  girls  had 
been  disagreeable ;  the  scholars  had  chattered 
so  loudly  in  the  hall-way  that  she  had  to  strike  ^ 
her  little  bell  for  quiet.  She  heard  them 
pass  out,  young  and  gay  and  careless,  planr 
ning  for  a  walk  to  Pulpit  Bock.  Now  a  long 
algebraical  problem  with  an  incorrect  an- 
swer stretched  its  length  over  four  feet  of  the 
blackboard,  waiting  to  be  revised  and  cor- 
rected. Mr.  Yose  was  giving  Fanny  Morse 
a  music  lesson  in  the  next  room,  and  the  girl 
kept  playing  the  same  air,  a  plaintive  little 
air,  over  and  over,  making  the  same  old  mis- 
take in  the  same  old  place  every  time, — evi- 
dently much  to  Mr.  Yose's  annoyance,  for 
his  thin,'  sharp  voice  occasionally  rose  above 
the  monotonous  *<tinkle-tum"  with  a  sharp 
reprimand.  Katharine  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  her  usual  letter  that  morning,  her 
head  ached  dismally,  and  she  felt  tired  and 
homesick.  The  door  of  her  room  was  closed, 
and  she  leaned  her  head  on  a  hard  little  brick- 
bat of  a  dictionary  and  shut  her  eyes.  Sh» 
felt  so  old  for  her  nineteen  years,  and  so 
alone  1  And  when  she  went  home  to  tea  Mrs. 
Heath  would  gossip  atheras  usual.  Oh  dear! 

**  1  wish  I  'd  never  come  here,"  she  men- 
tally declared.  ^  I  wish  I  were  going  away 
to^iightl" 

Some  one  tainted  on  the  door ;  she  thought 
it  was  Mr.  Yose  in  the  next  room,  and  did 
not  stir.  Then  the  door  opened  gentlj  and 
Aldrich  walked  in. 

<<I— I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  you 
were  gone,  and  I  came  in  to  get  Miss  Ave^s 
geometry." 

Miss  Bumham's  face  was  raised  in  an  in- 
stant, a  little  '<  teary  'round  the  lashee,"  and 
she  started  to  her  feet  "Please  shat  the 
door,"  she  said,  '<  so  that  no  one  else  shall 
come  in."  Then  with  more  of  her  accoe- 
tomed  serenity  she  added,  ^'I  supposed  you 
were  gone  a  Maying  with  the  rest" 
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"I  did  not  care  to  go/'  he  said,  with  » 
sort  of  oardeasness  whioh  seemed  elaborate 
from  its  perfection.  He  closed  the  door, 
and  found  the  book  he  wanted  lying  on 
a  settee  by  the  window.  Katharine  tomed 
to  the  blackboard  and  began  looking  oYer 
the.  incorrect  problem — Fanny  Morse's,  as 
it  happened.  Aldrieh  walked  over  to  the 
desk,  and  began  picking  into  fine  shreds  a 
bit  of  paper  that  lay  on  a  heap  of  books. 
The  erayon  clicked  rapidly  orer  the  board, 
and  Fanny  in  the  next  room  played  the 
plMnti^e  little  air  over  once  more, — ^bat  no 
one  spoke. 

At  length  Aldrieh  broke  the  silence : — 

**  Forgive  me  if  it  is  an  impertinence,  Miss 
Bamham,  bat—could  I  do  anything  to  help 
you — any  way  ?  *' 

^You  are  yery  good,"  said  Katharine, 
turning  toward  him  once  more.  **  Bat  it  is 
nothing.  I  was  tired  and — and  cross,  that 
is  all.  Such  attacks  are  seldom  fatal,  you 
know,"  and  she  smiled  as  she  spoke. 

«<I  am  glad  it  is  no  wMse  then,"  he  said 
with  a  certain  slow  gravity,  looking  fall  in 
her  face.  **  I  was  afraid  some  one  had  an- 
noyed you.  I  know  the  scholars  better  than 
you  do  yet  Shall  I  bring  you  half  a  doien 
letters  to-night?" 

«*Do,"  she  said,  wiUi  a  grateful  glance, 
and  then  he  was  gone. 

She  sat  in  her  little  room  at  Mrs.  Heath's 
a  long  time  that  evening;  sat  and  thought. 
Was  she  carrying  on  a  flirtation  with  this 
blueeyed,  broad-shouldered  student?  In- 
deed die  was  not.  Oh  no]  MissBumham 
never  indulged  in  that  engaging  little  pas- 
time. She  disapproved  of  it  on  grounds  of 
conscience,  expediency  and  good  taste.  Yet, 
like  many  other  girls  of  her  age,  she  had  no 
very  decided  objection  to  being  admired  and 
adored  without  her  connivance.  If  this  boy 
(yes-^he  was  a  boy,  for  he  was  not  yet  in 
college),  if  this  boy  liked  her  company,  why, 
she  surely  was  not  bound  to  slight  or  avoid 
him  beoause  she  was  teacher  and  he  was 
pupil;  on  the  contrary  that  relation  was  the 
safeguard  of  their  association.  Under  the 
circumstances  her  superior  position  made 
perfectly  proper  and  natural  a  more  familiar 
degree  of  friendliness  in  out-of-school  inter- 
coarse  than  she  could  have  indulged  in  with 


many  ordinary  acquaintances  of  so  short 
standing.  And  of  course  he  understood  it 
so.  As  for  herself,  was  she  likely  to  take 
any  permanent  fancy  to  this  bright-faced 
farmer's  son,  who  still  had  his  education  and 
the  world  before  him  ?  She  laughed  at  the 
very  idea,  took  down  her  long  brown  hair 
and  brushed  it  out,  and  went  to  bed. 

Next  morning,  when  she  took  in  the  basket 
of  kindlings  Aldrieh  always  placed  outside 
her  door,  she  found  a  tiny  bunch  of  arbutus 
on  the  top— a  deep  rose-pink,  and  so  fra- 
grant that  it  scented  the  little  room,  and  she 
pinned  it  at  her  throat  before  going  down 
to  breakfast 

The  school  had  a  week's  recess  the  first 
of  May.  Miss  Leighton  and  Miss  Jeffries 
took  the  opportunity  for  a  breathing  space 
among  their  friends,  all  but  a  few  of  the 
scholars -went  home,  and  the  viUage  street 
seemed  deserted.  Katharine  had  intended 
to  go  also  to  the  only  home  she  had,  with 
an  uncle  in  another  state,  but  her  coasin  was 
taken  ill  just  as  school  closed,  and  it  seemed 
best  for  her  to  remain  at  Winston.  It  was 
a  quiet,  restful  week,  without  the  hourly 
recitation  beUs  and  the  tramp  of  busy  feet 
Katharine  to<^  long  walks,  and  long  rows 
as  well  in  a  little  shell  of  a  boat  kept  on  the 
beach,  spending  many  an  hour  of  her  pre- 
cious few  skimming  over  the  waters  of  the 
bay.  Aldrieh  was  in  town  all  the  week,  but 
he  was  busy  with  the  Professor  on  extra 
mathematical  work,  and  she  saw  but  little 
of  him. 

Saturday  came,  a  still,  warm  day,  with 
gray  clouds  over  all  the  sky.  Miss  Bumham 
wrote  several  long-neglected  letters  in  the 
forenoon,  and  after  dinner  strolled  down  to 
the  beach  alone,  and  pushed  off  in  the  boat 
Hardly  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring,  and  the 
surface  of  the  bay  was  almost  as  smooth  as 
glass.  She  pulled  steadily  across  toward 
the  Neck,  feathering  the  oars  in  her  very 
best  style. 

"  Thoa  OABSt  not  wave  thy  itaff  In  air, 

Or  dip  thy  paddle  In  the  lake, 
But  It  carrea  the  bow  of  heanty  there, 

And  ripplea  in  rhyme  the  oar  forsake." 

She  repeated  the  lines,  half  aloud.  ^I 
wish  there  was  some  one  here  to  help  me 
enjoy  it "  she  thought,  and  then  blushed  to 
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think  of  the  particular  some  one  whom  she 
meant. 

"Katharine  Morris  Bumham,  you're  an 
idiot!" 

She  answered  not  herself  again,  but  fell  to 
rowing  with  increased  vigor  till  she  reached 
the  opposite  shore,  a  mile  away.  It  was  a 
scientific  excursion  she  was  making  tbia 
afternoon — an  excursion  for  eminently  pro- 
fessional purposes.  Some  one  had  told  her 
of  a  rare  blossom  that  grew  on  the  Neck, 
and  she  wished  to  get  some  specimens  for 
the  botany  class  and  a  few  bits  of  greenstone 
besides  for  the  geology.  A  fine  mist  came 
creeping  in  shoreward  as  she  searched,  but 
she  did  not  stop  to  notice  the  g^wing  dim* 
ness  of  the  opposite  shore  until  she  had 
secured  her  treasures  and  turned  toward  the 
boat.  "  It  will  be  a  heavy  fog  by  night," 
she  thought,  poshing  off.  She  kept  time  to 
a  little  German  rovring^song  at  first,  ham- 
ming it  softly  to  herself  as  she  bent  to  the 
oan.  The  bits  of  greenstone  lay  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  The  shore  she  had 
left  grew  dim  and  indistinct  as  she  rowed 
on ;  the  fog  was  setting  in  very  fast.*  She 
tamed  her  head  toward  the  village,  but 
the  houses  and  the  hills  were  blarred  so 
that  she  coald  hardly  distingaish  them. 

"  1  must  row  faster,''  she  said,  '*  and  get 
in  as  soon  as  possible,  or  Mrs.  Heath  will 
think  I  am  drowned,  and  raise  the  town." 

Then  she  remembered  how  some  of  the 
scholars  said  a  man  was  once  caught  in  a 
fog  on  the  bay,  and,  losing  his  reckoning, 
lowed  out  of  the  harbor  and  down  the  east- 
em  shore,  and  was  found  drowned  by  the 
Ponsett  rocks  twenty  miles  away.  It  was 
a  sickening  thought.  She  shuddered,  and 
turned  her  bead  once  more  to  see  if  she  were 
yet  nearing  the  little  beach  where  the  boat 
was  kept 

She  could  not  tee  the  shore  atalU 

A  sudden,  horrible  fear  came  over  her; 
she  lost  her  presence  of  mind,  dropped  both 
oars,  and  one  of  them  slipped  from  its 
socket  and  floated  rapidly  away.  She  caught 
the  other  and  tried  to  scull  the  little  shell 
after  it,  but  the  boat  would  not  obey  her 
unskillful  hands  and  she  found  the  attempt 
was  useless.  Which  way  was  the  shore? 
Somewhere  ahead,  for  by  straining  her  eyes 


■he  could  at  last  disoem  a  darker  streak 
through  the  blinding  mist;  that  must  be 
the  vilhige  only  half  a  mile  away,  but  with 
a  single  oar  how  could  she  ever  reach  it? 
She  remembered  that  it  was  the  hour  of  ebb- 
tide, and  that  it  would  take  the  boat  drift- 
ing, drifting She  covered  her  eyes 

witii  her  hands.  Then  she  called  aloud, 
shouted ;  then  listened,  and  paddled  help- 
lessly with  her  one  oar,  and  listened  again. 
She  remembered  with  odd  inappropriateneas 
a  drawing  on  the  blackboard  in  her  room  to 
illustrate  the  production  of  tides,  and  how 
Fanny  Morse  could  not  understand  it  Then 
she  called  and  shouted  for  help  once  more. 

"^Can  it  be,"  she  asked  herself,  with 
frightened  eyes  and  pale  lips  parted.  **  Can 
I  be  going  to  drift  out  to  sea  as  that  man 
did,  and  will  they  find  me  on  the  sand,  cold 
andwetand---canitbe?  Such  things  always 
seemed  so  far  away,  and  I  am  not  twenty 
yet  Will  this  be  the  end  of  it  all— to  drift 
and  drift,  so  near  the  shore,  and  yet  to  die 
out  here  all  alone  ?  " 

She  stood  up  in  the  boat  and  called  oiioe 
more.  Would  no  one  hear  ?  She  could  see 
nothing  now  but  white  fog  on  all  sides  of 
the  boat  She  sank  down,  tightly  clutching 
her  one^oar. 

Hark !  Was  it  only  a  fancy,  or  did  she 
hear  a  sound  as  of  some  one  calling?  She 
started  up  again,  this  time  to  listen.  She 
heard  the  sound  a  seeond  time,  away  to  the 
right,  and  shouted  eagerly  in  answer*  Then 
to  the  third  time,  a  little  louder,  and  she 
answered.  By  and  by  a  dim,  dark  blur  ap- 
peared in  sight  She  called  once  more,  and 
a  man's  voice  responded  cheerily.  Nearer 
and  nearer  the  dark  blot  grew,  till  it  resolved 
itself  into  a  second  boat  and  the  familiar 
figure  of  John  Aldrich. 

^  Don't  be  frightened  now,"  he  said  in  a 
matter-of-fact  way.  *<  We  11  be  at  home  in 
twenty  minutes,  see  if  we  're  not" 

<<  Ob,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,"  she 
said,  gazing  at  him  with  wide,  terrified  eyee 
like  a  child's. 

He  stepped  into  her  boat,  changed  the 
oars,  and  tied  his  own  craft  to  the  stem,  and 
in  doing  so  had  to  stoop  over  close  by  her 
face,  as  she  sat  crouched  on  the  bottom  el 
the  boat 
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*'Toa  're  not  frightened  now?''  ha  said 
8ootfaiDgly»  us  he  would  to  a  ten-7eaiH>ld 
girl.  "I  know  I  can  get  you  h&ne  aalely. 
I  'm  used  to  the  fog,  yon  see." 

« I  'm  not  afraid  of  anything — now." 

Their  eyes  met  for  an  instant;  then  hers 
fell ;  the  loi^,  pale  lashes  brushed  her  cheek 
and  a  great  wave  of  rosy  color  swept  oyer 
the  face  that  was  so  white. 

John  Aldrich,  bending  a  little  nearer  the 
long  lashes,  hesitated  a  moment ;  then  his 
face  grew  unwontedly  grave,  and  he  turned 
away,  took  his  seat  in  the  middle  of  the 
boat^  and  began  to  ply  the  oars.  Alone  in 
the  enveloping  white  fog.  It  was  as  if  all 
the  universe  had  been  stricken  out  of  being, 
except  this  narrow  shell  of  plank  and  its 
occupants.  He  rowed  on  with  swift,  even 
strc^es,  and  she  sat  curled  in  a  little  shiv- 
ering  heap  in  the  stem.  All  at  once  he 
stopped. 
^  "Oh,  what  is  it?    Are  we— " 

*' There  is  no  danger;  we  are  coming  in 
all  right,  but  you  are  cold.  Take  my  coat, 
please,"  and  he  stripped  it  off,  forthwith. 

"No  indeed,"  began  Katharine. 

"Indeed  yon  will,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of 
command,  adding  more  gently,  "  I  cannot 
let  you  get  cold  and  ill  from  this  exposure, 
Miss — ^MiflB  Katharine.  Please  let  me  help 
you  put  it  on."  She  meekly  submitted  with- 
out a  word  to  have  the  garment  buttoned 
over  her  gray  flannel  dress  ;  then  its  owner 
resumed  his  seat  and  his  rowing. 

The  fish-houses  by  the  beach  loomed  up  at 
last,  tall  and  ghostly,  and  the  boat  grated 
on  the  firm  sand  once  more. 

*"  I  wish  everybody  need  not  know,"  Kath- 
arine said,  aa  he  lifted  her  lightly  out  in  his 
strong  arma.  She  had  now  an  awakening 
sense  of  the  gossip  that  might  grow  out  of 
her  adventore. 

"Mrs.  Heath  does  not  know;  she  thinks 
you  are  spending  the  afternoon  at  the  Mor- 
gans, and  Tory  likely  no  one  else  will  see  us. 
As  for  the  boat  ^-"  he  laid  his  own  oars 
in  the  little  dory  Katharine  had  used,  and 
thrust  her  odd  one  under  a  heap  of  sea- 
weed. ^  The  oars  were  alike ;  I  can  man- 
age that;  dont  be  afraid.  It  shan't  be 
sewing^ixcle  capital,"  and  he  laughed. 

"  I  suppose  it  was  careless  of  me  not  to 


see  the  fog  in  season,  and  I  can't  tell  how  I 
came  to  lose  the  oar  so  stupidly.  It  just 
flew  out  of  the  boat" 

"  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  try  solitary 
navigation  again,"  he  said.  "  Do  you  know 
what  might  have  happened  if  your  boat  had 
drifted  out  to  sea?" 

"  But  it  did  n't,"  she  said.    "  You  came." 

There  was  a  silence. 

"I  never  was  so  frightened  in  my  life  as 
I  was  until  I  heard  you  calling.  What  could 
I  ever  do  to  show  you — " 

'^Miss  Katharine,  if  you — ^" 

<^  Nice  day  for  a  walk.  Miss  Bumham," 
said  a  voice  from  behind.  It  was  the  Or- 
thodox minister.  "  How  d'  ye  do,  Mr.  Al- 
drich  ?  Cap'n  Morgan's  rheumatism  about 
the  same,  I  suppose  ?  "  (giving  her  no  op- 
portunity for  an  answer).  "Mrs.  Hea^ 
said  you'd  gone  over  there.  He's  a  fine 
old  gentleman,  Cap'n  Morgan  is,  and  has 
rode  out  many  a  hard  storm  in  his  day. 
This  fog's  a  disagreeable  thing  for  coasters. 
Ah,  here  you  are  at  home  already.  Well, 
good  afternoon  again  1 " 

Katharine  paused  an  instant,  her  hand  on 
the  door-latch. 

"  How  did  you  know  I  was  out  on  the 
bay?" 

"I  didn't  know,"  said  he,  "I  only  felt 
it  I  took  my  boat  and  rowed  out,  and 
waited  until  I  heard  you  call." 

She  dreaded  the  ordeal  -of  Mrs.  Heath's 
questions,  as  well  she  might,  and  went  down 
to  tea  with  fear  and  trembling,  after  having 
rubbed  some  color  into  her  pale  cheeks. 
But,  by  great  good-fortune,  the  lady  of  the 
house  had  heard  an  astonishing  piece  of 
news  from  the  minister,  and  was  so  inter- 
ested in  relating  it  that  her  guest's  fluctuat- 
ing color  and  unwontedly  bright  eyes  excited 
no  remark,  or  even  notice. 

"  I  begun  to  think  you  was  goin'  to  stay 
to  supper,"  she  said.  <*  Don't  you  recollect 
my  speaking  of  old  Mis'  Carew's  daughter 
that  married  the  doctor  from  Portland?  I 
know  I  've  told  you  about  her  and  the  big 
wedding,  'n  how  he  went  off  to  Arizony  fif- 
teen years  ago  'n  had  n't  been  heard  from 
since.  Well,  she  got  married  again  to  a  city 
boarder  that  came  down  from  Boston  in  the 
Summer,  and  now  what 's  come  but  a  letter 
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from  number  one,  and  he  ib  n't  dead  at  all, 
and  he 's  coihing  on  East  again,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  how  they  're  goin'  to  fix  things. 
A  cup  o'  tea,  John ?  No?  You  'd  better ;  the 
fog  makes  it  sort  o'  chilly.  First  real  heavy 
fog  we  've  had  in  a  long  time.  Don't  you 
remember  the  time  Bennett  Fisk  got  loet 
and  drifted  out  to  sea  and — " 

"Yes— Oh  yes,"  said  Aldrich  a  little  im- 
patiently. "No,  I  don't  wish  for  any  tea, 
but  I  will  take  another  biscuit  please.  I 
think  you  've  surpassed  yourself." 

Miss  Bumham  did  not  write  to  Helen 
Roth  about  the  boat  adventure ;  she  never 
told  any  one.  A  little  hint  of  the  existence 
of  some  sort  of  an  adventure  did  leak  out 
after  a  while,  but  the  full  particulars  were 
never  published.  She  wondered  one  night 
what  John  Aldrich  was  going  to  say  when 
the  minister  overtook  them.  He  was  the 
same  as  ever,  courteous,  very  thoughtful  for 
her  in  little  things,  and  with  now  and  then 
a  faint  trace  of  some  especial  significance  in 

his  look  or  words.    Could  it  be *     He 

was  really  to  all  practical  intents  years  older 
than  herself  in  his  knowledge  of  life,  he  was 
well-bred,  fairly  well-read,  and  undeniably 
handsome.  But  he  was  poor,  and  must  in- 
evitably be  a  hard-working  man  for  years 
if  not  for  his  life-time. 

She  took  a  letter  out  of  her  pocket  and 
read  it  over  carefully ;  it  was  one  of  the  let- 
ters with  the  New  York  post-mark,  but  it 
was  not  signed  with  her  brother  Tom's  name. 
It  was  not  a  love-letter;  simply  a  friendly, 
commonplace,  business-like  letter,  and  signed 
with  "  Sincerely  your  friend."  She  laid  it 
away  in  her  writing-desk.  Then  she  opened 
an  inner  compartment  of  the  desk,  and  took 
out  a  thin  circlet  of  black,  perhaps  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  sat  looking  at  that  It  was 
not  an  especially  beautiful  or  interesting  ob- 
ject in  itself,  simply  a  button  very  like  those 
on  John  Aldrich's  overcoat  which  she  had 
worn  in  the  boat.  She  sat  for  an  instant 
looking  at  it  with  a  little  smile  playing  about 
her  lips,  then  started  suddenly  up  and  threw 
it  across  the  room. 

"Katharine  B.,  I  am  ashamed  of  you," 
she  said.  "  You  are  sillier  than  any  school 
girl  in  the  Academy.  What  business  have 
yon  saving  up  your  scholar's  coat-buttons  ?  " 


and  she  picked  up  the  little  black  eirdet  from 
the  floor  where  it  had  fallen,  diut  her  eyes, 
and  threw  it  as  far  as  she  could  out  of  the 
window. 

A  day  or  two  later  Aldrich  came  in  to  din- 
ner with  something  in  his  hand.  "I've 
been  botanizing  out  in  the  back-yard,"  he 
announced,  witii  a  twinkle  in  the  blue  eyes. 
"  Gruess  what  new  specimen  I  Ve '  found  ?  " 

"  Pusley  1 "  said  Mrs.  Heath,  in  a  tone  of 
scornful  disgust  "  I  wish  there  was  some- 
thing 't  would  kiU  it  out" 

"  Bachelor's  button  1  "  he  laughed,  dis- 
playing a  specimen  of  the  article  which  Kath- 
arine had  seen  before.  "  Don't  you  know, 
Aunt  Hannah,  I  lost  one  and  you  had  to  put 
on  an  odd  pattern  that  didn't  match  the 
rest  ?  Here  it  is  turned  up  all  right  If  you 
ever  lose  anything.  Miss  Bumham,  be  sun 
to  hunt  for  it  in  the  back-yard.  It  'II  be 
pretty  certain  to  land  there.  And  yet,"  be 
added,  in  a  t>u2zled  way,  "  I  can't  remember 
going  out  there  at  all  to  lose  it." 

One  Friday  evening,  a  fortnight  before 
the  dose  of  school,  Mrs.  Heath  had  gone  to 
prayer-meeting,  and  Miss  Bumham  sat  on 
the  piazza  alone,  a  light  wool  shawl  thrown 
carelessly  over  her  shoulders.  The  latch  of 
the  gate  clicked  sharply,  and  Aldrich  came 
in  from  the  street  with  his  accustomed  quick, 
light  step. 

<^  May  I  stay  here  with  you  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Do.  It  is  too  pleasant  to  remain  in  the 
house." 

He  sat  on  the  low  piazza  rail  with  one  arai 
around  a  pillar.  A  spray  of  woodbine  hung 
down  by  his  hand,  and  he  twisted  it  rather 
nervously  around  his  fingers. 

"  The  school  year  is  admost  over,"  said 
Katharine,  after  a  while,  more  to  In^ak  the 
silence  than  for  anything  else. 

'"  Yes.  I  wish  I  knew  what  the  next  year 
will  be  for  me." 

She  looked  up  in  some  surprise. 

"Isn't  that  settled?  Professor  Bailey 
told  me  you  would  enter  college  with  hon- 
ors if  you  chose." 

"  Did  he  say  that  ?  "  the  young  man  adced 
eagerly.  Then  his  voice  fell  to  the  former 
tone  of  perplexity.  "I  wish— may  I  tell 
you  something,  please,  and  ask  your  advice 
about  it  ?    Something  I  have  been  thinking 
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of  for  months,  and  it  most  be  decided  now. 
And  it  may  mean  a  great  deal  for  me/'  he 
added  in  a  lower  tone, 

"Surely,"  she  answered,  with  some  won- 
der. 

**  And  yon  will  tell  me  honestly  what  you 
think,  as  if  I — ^well,  as  if  I  were— your 
brother  you  know,  for  instance." 

"  Certainly,  I  will  tell  you  the  truth  if  I 
say  SAytliing." 

<*Then  this  is  the  case.  You  see,  Miss 
Burnham,  I  don't  know  in  which  way  I 
should  be  more  selfish — ^to  go  to  college  now 
or  not  to  go.  I  am  all  ready,  father  expects 
it  and  the  Professor  expects  it,  and  they  will 
be  disgusted  enough  if  I  throw  away  all 
this  time ;  and  it  does  n't  seem  right  to  dis- 
appoint them  so  much  as  it  would  if  I  gaye 
the  whole  thing  up^  when  they  hare  done  so 
much  to  help  me  thus  far.  And  yet  there 
is  a  great  deal  on  the  other  side.  Here  I 
am  almost  twenty-one.  If  I  go  to  college 
and  then  study  law,  as  I  have  planned,  it 
will  be  six  or  seven  years  before  I  can  really 
begin  to  do  anything.  Meantime  I  am 
spending  my  father's  money  for  him.  To 
be  sure,  he  is  more  than  willing,  but  that 
doesn't  make  any  difference.  And,  after 
all,  what  is  it  going  to  amount  to?  If  I 
went  through  college  I  should  certainly 
want  to  be  a  professional  man,  and  I 
should  n't  want  to  be  third-rate  either ;  I 
wouldn't.  And  I  know  now  I  could  never » 
be  more  than  third-rate  in  any  profession." 

"  You  are  too  hard  on  John  Aldrioh,"  said 
Katharine,  smiling. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  no.  I  know  him  well, 
and  I  know  where  the  limits  of  his  powers 
lie.  Now  the  question  comes,  is  it  worth 
while  to  spend  the  next  six  or  seven  years 
in  getting  ready  to  be  a  third-rate  lawyer  ? 
The  alternative  is  this.  My  father  has  a 
good  farm,  and  he  himself  is  getting  old 
and  can  personally  do  but  little  to  improve 
it  as  it  deserves.  Now  if  I  should  make  up 
my  mind  to  drop  the  idea  of  coUege  and  be- 
come a  farmer  he  has  said  he  would  deed 
me  the  land  as  soon  as  I  come  of  age,  and  I 
could  earn  an  honest  living  for  myself  and 
— and  mine,  and  take  care  of  my  parents 
during  their  lives  besides.  I  know  I  could 
be  a  good  farmer,  and  the  land  is  really 


worth  intelligently  directed  labor.  I  think 
you  know  I  should  n't  want  to  be  a  mere  au- 
tomatic gronnd^cratcher.  I  idiould  mean  to 
be  a  first-best  farmer,  and  I  'd  do  it.  Of 
course  a  noan  could  be  college-bred  and  a 
farmer  too,  but  the  classics  and  mathematics 
would  hardly  be  necessary  to  him,  and  for 
the  rest — it  would  hardly  be  a  profitable 
way  of  spending  so  much  money.  It  ia  a 
choice  between  college  and  farm;  which 
shall  I  take?  I  want  the  college;  it  will 
cost  something  to  give  it  up.  I  don't  know 
what  to  da" 

"It  is  a  hard  question  to  decide  aU  at 
once,"  said  Katharine  slowly, "  and  I  hardly 
see  why  you  ask  me  to—" 

<*  Precisely  because  I  wanted  your  advice. 
You  have  been  a  good  friend  to  me.  For 
whose  opinion  should  I  care  so  much?  " 

There  was  a  silence  on  the  piazza.  The 
moonlight  slanted  through  the  woodbine 
and  fell  on  Miss  Bumham's  fine,  clear-out 
face,  on  the  lace  about  her  throat,  and  on 
the  slender  white  hands  in  her  lap— very 
pretty  hands,  and  she  always  knew  what  to 
do  with  them ;  they  were  never  obtrusive  or 
awkward  in  position.  She  lifted  her  eyes, 
only  to  meet  his  own,  so  let  them  fall  again. 
Was  she  saying  more  than  she  knew  ? 

"  I  dp  not  know  why  you  should  say  that. 
However,  as  to  your  question.  Please  take 
my  words  for  what  they  are  worth — simply 
the  opinion  of  a  woman  who  knows  no  more 
of  the  world  than  you  do.  I  am  quite  sure 
you  under-estimate  your  own  powers  in 
speaking  of  professional  life,  and,  of  course, 
one  has  a  natural  prejudice  in  favor  of  the 
sheep-akiu  diploma ;  still  I  think  no  man  can 
be  more  genuinely  manly  than  the  one  who 
deals  directly  with  Mother  Earth,  and  uses 
the  lights  of  science  to  help  him  on." 

"  Would  a  woman  think  the  less  of  a  man 
for  choosing  so — ^for  choosing  to  be  an  every- 
day working-man  ?  "  He  asked  the  question 
rather  hurriedly,  as  if  he  were  half  ashamed 
of  it,  and  turned  his  head,  a  strong,  dark 
profile,  away  from  the  comer  where  she  sat 

"  No  one  whose  respect  is  worth  having 
would  think  less  of  a  man  for  honestly 
choosing  what  he  knows  he  can  do  well, 
though  it  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  an  ornamental 
letter  or  two  after  his  name." 
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**  Thank  you,  Miss  Bnrnham." 

She  rose  in  a  few  minutes  to  enter  the 
house,  and  be  opened  the  door  for  her  to 
pass  in.    <<Good  night/'  she  said. 

He  took  her  hand  for  a  moment  in  his 
own. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  something  else  too. 
Not  to-night;  the  last  night  of  school. 
You 'U  not  forget?" 

<<  No,"  said  Katharine  slowly,  and  slipped 
upstairs  in  the  shimmering  moonlight,  like 
a  pale  gray  ghost  She  read  over  all  the 
New  York  letters  that  night  before  she  went 
to  bed,  and  then  lay  wide  awake  till  the 
clock  struck  two — an  unusual  thing  in  her 
healthy  young  life. 

She  went  into  the  Professor's  office  one 
day  during  the  last  week  of  school  to  ask 
some  question  about  the  Anal  examinations, 
and  found  the  principal  frowning  like  a 
thunder-cloud  behind  his  spectacles. 

*'  What  do  you  suppose  Aldrich  is  going 
to  do  ?  "  he  demanded.  **  What  crazy  freak 
do  you  think  he 's  taken  now  ?  " 

*'I  cannot  tell,"  said  Katharine.  "Jb  he 
liable  to  insane  attacks  ?  " 

*'  He 's  taken  an  insane  notion  to  give  up 
college,"  said  the  preceptor,  with  a  look  of 
blank  disgust  **  Going  to  settle  down  and 
be  a  miserable  drudge  of  a  farmer  1  Don't 
mention  it,  please.  It 's  to  make  no  differ- 
ence in  the  examinations  here  or  in  his  try- 
ing the  college  papers,  and  I  hope  if  he* 
passes  well  he'll  change  his  mind.  And 
he  will  pass  well,  there  isnt  a  doubt  of  it 
I  've  no  patience  with  such  foolishness,  and 
I  can't  understand  the  case  either.  Has  he 
ever  said  anything  to  you  about  it  ?  " 

"Tome?   Why?" 

"  Oh,  I  knew  you  were  pretty  good  friends, 
that 's  all.  Well,  I  suppose  it  won't  matter 
so  much  to  little  Miss  Morse  as  it  might  to 
some  g^rls.    She  won't  care  particularly." 

KaUiarine  stared  in  undisguised  mystifica- 
tion. 

"  Fanny  Morse  ?  How  ?  I  do  not  under- 
stand." 

The  Professor  laughed. 

"  Why,  bless  you.  Miss  Bumham,  I  sup- 
pose that 's  a  settled  match,  though  it 's  been 
kept  pretty  quiet.  Didn't  you  know  it? 
Seems  rather  a  pity  so  smart  a  fellow  as  be 


is  should  not  marry  a  few  more  brains, 
does  n't  it  ?  But  then,  she 's  a  pretty  face, 
and  that's  the  most  a  boy  wants,  now  o' 
days." 

"  But — ^why— I  never  saw  anything — ** 

"Haven't  you  really?  Why,  for  one 
thing  he  almost  invariably  waited  around 
the  building  after  school  to  walk  home  with 
her  when  she  'd  finished  her  practicing  up- 
stairs,— and — Oh,  ever  so  many  little  things. 
I  wonder  you  have  not  noticed ;  women  are 
apt  to  be  sharper  in  such  matters  than  we 
blundering  masculine  half  of  creation.  But 
then  you  were  a  stranger  to  every  one  at 
first.  "Why,  if  anything  happened  to  keep 
her  from  going  off  with  the  other  scholars 
he  always  gave  it  up  too.  I  know  one  day 
in  particular  she  had  to  stay  for  a  music  les- 
son when  a  number  of  them  had  planned  to 
go  after  May-flowers,  and  he  wouldn't  go 
without  her.  The  boys  teased  him  about  it 
a  good  deal  at  the  time.  But  there  1  I 
must  n't  stop  to  gossip  like  this.  What  was 
it — ^these papers?  Oh  yes,  make  them  out  as 
you  've  been  doing ;  that 's  just  right  You 
look  pale.  Miss  Bumham.  Getting  tired 
these  warm  days  ?  " 

«  A  Uttle." 

"  Yes,  I  guess  you  '11  be  glad  to  say  good- 
bye to  Winston  and  go  home.  You  most 
be.  There  are  only  a  few  days  longer  to 
wait,  you  know." 

"  I  think  I  shall  be  glad  of  the  rest,"  said 
Katharine. 

"Don't  yon  feel  well.  Miss  Bumham?" 
asked  Nelly  Dean,  later  in  the  day.  They 
were  alone  in  the  room.  The  Geometry 
class  had  not  yet  come  in.  "  I  'm  afraid  your 
head  aches.    Can't  I  help  you  some  way?  " 

"No,  thank  you,  dear,"  said  Katharine, 
with  a  sudden  tenderness  for  the  bright- 
faced  girl,  and  she  bent  her  head,  and  kissed 
her. 

"  I  'm  sorry  you  're  so  tired,"  sud  Nelly. 
"Such  heaps  of  horrid  old  examination 
papers  to  correct  I  I  should  think  'twould 
kill  anybody.  Don't  you  suppose  you'll 
come  back  next  term,  Miss  Bumham  ?  I  wish 
you  would!" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Not  even  perhaps  ?  If  Miss  Elkins  did  n*t 
want  to  come  back  at  all  ?" 
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"  Ko.  But  I  shall  miss  you,  dear.  Now 
go,  please.    The  class  is  coming." 

Another  New  York  letter  came  that  night, 
and  Katharine  took  it  upstairs  directly  alter 
tea,  locked  her  door,  and  sat  down  by  the 
table  with  the  envelope  still  uncut  in  her 
lap.  She  looked  it  all  over  several  times 
with  a  very  grave  face,  and  at  last  slowly 
opened  it  and  unfolded  the  sheet  inside.  It 
was  a  shorter  letter  than  usual,  and  had  a 
dif erent  ending. 

*^  .  .  .  Take  time  to  think  it  over  if  you 
wish,  Eathie,  before  you  answer,  only  write 
to  me  soon.  Remember,  dear,  if  the  affec- 
tion I  have  to  give  is  not  so  romantic  or  so 
demonstrative  as  that  of  another  might  be, 
it  is  honest  and  true,  and  <will  always  be 
yours  and  yours  alone,  for  I  never  cared  for 
any  one  else.  Bo  you  not  care  a  little  for 
me  too  ?    " 

If  Robert  Fay  could  have  seen  her  lay  her 
cheek  softly  on  the  letter  and  cry,  he  would, 
no  doubt,  liave  been  properly  astonished. 

But  she  did  not  cry  long.  Mrs.  Heath 
came  up  to  say  that  she  had  callers  waiting 
down-stairs,  so  she  hastily  brushed  her  hair 
and  bathed  her  eyes,  and  went  down  for  the 
evening. 

Examinations  were  over  at  last ;  even  the 
graduation  exercises  were  left  behind.  The 
*' sweet  girl  graduates  '*  had  "  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  life  "  and  tripped  daintily  over 
it  in  tarlatan  and  rose-buds,  and  the  boys 
had  each  surpassed  the  other  in  excellence 
of  oratory.  Professor  Bailey  had  made  his 
little  speech  to  the  class,  and  the  girls  had 
cried,  the  diplomas,  tied  up  with  broad  rib- 
bons, had  been  distributed,  and  the  final 
*  *  parting  hymn  "  been  sung.  Only  the  even- 
ing sociable  now  remained.  Katharine 
had  taken  some  pains  to  avoid  John  Aldrich 
during  the  past  few  days.  She  dressed  her- 
self with  special  care  that  evening  in  a  heavy, 
trailing  gown  of  black  silk,  with  her  softest 
lace  at  throat  and  wrists,  and  took  particu- 
lar pains  with  the  wavy  masses  of  her  thick 
brown  hair,  smiling  as  she  did  so  with  a 
pleasant  consciousness  of  the  graceful  result. 
Did  she  feel  any  sentimental  sorrow^  such 
as  might  be  appropriate  to  the  occasion  ? 
Kot  at  all ;  and  she  herself  wondered  just  a 
little  at  the  composed  and  cheerful  way  in 
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which  she  looked  forward  to  saying  good 
bye.  If  Fanny  Morse  was  his  ideal, — so 
be  it  1  That  was  proof  enough  that  she  had 
been  mistaken  in  him.    And  yet,~she  had 

thought Well,  never  mind,  it  was  over 

now,  at  all  events,  or  would  be  soon,  and  she 
was  going  home. 

Fanny  was  a  pretty  vision  of  pale  blue 
mist  and  rose-tinted  Roman  pearls.  Was 
the  boy  much  to  blame,  after  all?  A  man 
need  not  expect  his  wife  to  entertain  him 
with  quadratics  or  the  Silurian  system. 
And  she  was  amiable  and  sweet  tempered ; 
perhaps  it  was  just  as  well.  Therei  was  a 
marked  preference  in  Aldrich's  manner  to- 
wards her  this  evening ;  there  could  be  no 
mistake. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  evening  he 
came  over  to  talk  with  Katharine.  They 
spoke  of  his  change  of  plan. 

"Yes,  I  have  decided"  he  said,  "or  you 
did,  I  hardly  know  which.  I  am  quite  sure 
now  it  ia  the  right  thing.  I  shall  take  the 
examinations,  however,  for  the  credit  of 
them,  and  that  is  all.  Professor  insists  on 
my  doing  so  much.  I  hope  you  won't  for- 
get me  quite.  Miss  Burnham,  when  you  go 
away." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  she,  serenely,  "  I  think 
your  friends  can  hardly  f oi^et  you,  Aldrich. 
I  shall  always  remember  you  with  pleasure, 
and  be  glad  to  know  of  any  good  fortune 
that  may  come  to  you." 

His  eyes  turned  toward  Fanny  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room,  and  she  saw  it. 

"You  know  I  wanted  to  tell  you  some- 
thing   " 

"And  I  know  the  secret  already.  Did 
you  suppose  we  were  all  so  blind  ?  "  and  her 
eyes  laughed  up  to  his  own.  Then  she  added 
more  soberly,"  I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy ; 
that  you  will  both  be  happy." 

"  I  knew  you  would,"  he  answered  simply. 
.  Half  an  hour  later  Miss  Burnham  left  the 
large,  bright  room  with  the  music  and  talk- 
ing and  dancing,  and  slipped  into  her  own 
deserted  class-room  for  a  moment's  quiet 
and  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  The  room  was 
dark,  and  she  stood  in  the  corner  by  an  open 
window — the  window  with  the  basket  of 
ferns  and  moss.  The  sound  of  voices  floated 
up  from  below,  as  she  stood  leaning  against 
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the  window  casing ;  first  the  yoioe  of  WiU 
Andover,  one  of  the  graduates. 

'*  But  I  thought  you  were  a  little  sweet 
on  the  divinity  upstairs  in  number  five. 
And  Kate  Ferris  said " 

''Never  mind  what  Kate  Ferris  said. 
Well,  yes,  perhaps  I  was, — a  little,  but  that 
was  different.  I  liked  her  of  course ;  she  is 
one  of  the  nicest  girls  I  ever  saw,  and  it  was 
only  natural  and  civil  to  try  to  make  things 
pleasant  for  her  when  she  came  here  a  stran- 
ger. Of  course  I  didn't  mean  to  commit 
myself  at  all ;  there  was  Fanny  all  the  time ; 
and  even  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that, — ^why, 
you  know  a  fellow  does  n't  exactly  want  to 
marry  his  school-teacher,  if  she  is  pretty,  and 
has  that  way  of  doing  little  things;  you 
know  what  I  mean.  Ko,  sir,  I  don't  think 
a  little  flirtation  like  that  is  a  bit  wrong. 
When  both  sides  understand  how  the  mat- 
ter is,  it  does  n*t  do  a  particle  of  harm,  and 
it  18  mighty  agreeable." 

Katharine  did  not  hear  the  whole  of  this ; 


she  left  the  window  as  soon  as  she  recog- 
nized the  voices  and  realized  the  subject  un- 
der discussion.  But  she  heard  enough  to 
make  her  eyes  shine  with  a  brighter  light, 
and  her  slender  figure  move  with  more  than 
usual  dignity  when  she  re-entered  the  lighted 
halL  She  took  a  gracious  farewell  of  such 
of  the  scholars  as  she  would  not  see  again 
in  the  morning,  and  walked  home,  escorted 
by  Will  Andover. 

Miss  Burnham  swept  upstairs  in  the  long, 
rustling  gown,  and  stood  in  her  own  room 
once  more ;  she  knelt  beside  her  trunk,  and 
took  from  one  of  the  trays  a  broken  frag- 
ment of  greenstone  and  a  faded  l)it  of  arbu- 
tus, pressed  and  folded  away  in  a  paper. 
She  twisted  and  tore  the  little  package 
into  fine  pieces,  and  dropped  them  into 
the  stove.  Next  she  took  the  bit  of  green- 
stone to  the  window,  and  let  it  fall  into  the 
stillness  and  the  night.  Last  of  all,  she  sat 
down  by  the  little  table,  and  wrote  her  an- 
swer to  Robert  Fay.         MdM  S,  Emery, 
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ONCE  laid  before  the  editor  of  a-— per- 
haps the — leading  religious  weekly  of 
New  York  an  anecdote  of  a  late  Metho- 
dist bishop,  presenting  my  name  with 
the  manuscript  in  the  simplest  possible  form. 
A  few  weeks  brought  the  matter  to  public 
view  with  its  authorship  set  down  to  '*The 
Rev."  So-and-So.  I  smiled  a  gentle  protest 
by  letter,  but  the  preacher,  turned  editor, 
scowled  at  me  this  reply  :  '<  It  was  not  my 
fault  you  were  so  dubbed,"  manifested  sur- 
prise that  I  did  not  feel  improved  thus  grafted 
upon  the  clerical  family  against  will,  and 
omitted  correction.  He  was  editing  the 
journal,  but  not  its  interpolations. 

This  incident  illustrates  three  traits  found 
in  many  preachers  set  to  feeding  the  print- 
ing-press :  Carelessness  of  what  goes  into 
their  paper ;  egotism  of  class  with  ignorance 
of  the  wider  world  in  esteeming  '*  the  cloth's  " 
mark  in  journalism  a  badge  of  value ;  and 
lack  of  that  courtesy  which  is  part  of  busi- 
ness to  correct  blunders  and  recall  injuries. 


If  I  complained,  why?  On  the  side  of  the 
laugh,  friends  addressed  me  as  "  Doctor  " — 
by  brevet,  I  suppose ;  young  men  threat- 
ened with  matrimony  sought  my  servioes, 
and  beggars  uttered  more  insolent  prayers 
for  alms.    On  the  solemn  side,  funereal  dost 
settled  over  all   things  and   thoughts    at 
home ;  poverty  swung  on  my  gate  and  be- 
sought me  to  do  the  doleful  over  its  de- 
parted;    my  face  struck  an  up-and*dovn 
attitude ;  even  the  family  infant  wept.    On 
the  side  of  business,  I  felt  catalogued  with 
the  superannuated,  who,  having  preached 
their  congregations  full  of  special  Sabbath 
love  for  home  and  themselves  out  of  bread, 
seek  asylum  with  the  religious  pfess.     It 
was  a  fair  Olustration  of  '<  the  power  of  the 
press,"  but  not  a  power  financially  encourag- 
ing. 

But  is  '*  Rev."  a  drag-weight  in  literature  ? 
And  if  so,  why?  I  think  it  raises  an  ad- 
verse presumption  in  the  minds  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  readers  of  religious  joar- 
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nals — perhaps  more  tliere  than  elsewhere. 
Their  estimate  of  the  preacher  rests  on  what 
they  see  him  do  in  his  own  workshop.  And 
from  the  pulpit  they  see  fall  much  of  char- 
Del  solemnity ;  a  prescribed,  formulated  talk 
on  death  and  judgment ;  a  dirge;  a  muffled- 
drum-beat;  not  enough  cheering  notes;  too 
little  of  life  as  a  good  thing,  a  grand  gift 
designed  for  intelligent  enjoyment. 

In  the  thought  of  people  and  to  the  pul- 
pit as  a  death-telling  seer  this  atmosphere 
of  gloom  follows  the  preacher  when  he  puts 
himself  into  print.  Often  unjust,  the  in- 
ference is  still  a  popular  parasite  he  cannot 
■hake  off.  For  sometimes  the  Roy.  Long- 
face  is  a  very  jolly  fellow  in  printer's  ink, 
does  n't  stop  with  a  smile  but  actually  laughs 
oat  loud,  as  the  dray-horse  in  wider  pasture 
plays  at  colt.  Usually,  however,  the  man  in 
the  pulpit  is  no  chameleon,  but  keeps  his 
old  color  on  paper.  The  maturity  of  this 
popular  Terdict  against  the  man  of  solemn 
TOWS  as  a  source  of  general  entertainment 
renders  his  prefix,  for  many,  a  bramble-bush 
in  the  path  to  welcome. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  religious  journals, 
also,  readers  have  their  appetites  unedged 
for  that  dish  by  a  cloy  of  "  reverend."  His 
filling  is  in  almost  every  column.  Dull  pub- 
lishers fail  to  comprehend  that  laymen  like 
food  from  their  own  kind,  from  those  who 
know  them  and  can  assimilate  thought  to 
their  tastes.  But  the  regulation  diet  of  the 
religious  press  is  largely  dried  sermons 
warmed  over  in  sections,  or  vegetation 
plucked  in  a  green  state— all  unpalatable 
to  good  readers.  How  does  the  public  ac- 
count for  this  weakness?  Why,  it  learns 
that  the  worn-outs  of  the  pulpit  and  its  ama- 
teurs in  quest  of  wear  do  "  literary  jobs " 
very  cheap  per  foot ;  that  others  contribute 
for  nothing  save  the  chance  for  a  new  draam 
of  that  fame  which  never  comes  down  the 
pulpit^teps  with  incompetence;  yet  others 
to  footer  a  pet  scheme  or  dogma.  And  the 
public  is  right  as  to  what  it  finds  and  why 
it  so  finds.  That  which  is  not  worth  fair 
pay  is  not  worth  the  intelligent  man's  time. 
The  public  might  properly  find,  too,  that 
the  number  of  denominational  and  liberal 
weeklies  is  in  excess  of  a  possible  prosper- 
ity to  pay  for  attractive   and  substantial 


matter;  and  that  Christianity  rightly  en- 
larged would  win  such  condensation  of 
sects  as  should  afford  the  strength  of  finan- 
cial unity  to  its  press.  Then  its  press  could 
more  generally  afford  energy  in  its  litera- 
ture and  would  become  in  large  measure  an 
aid  to  God's  grace  and  in  less  degree  an  or- 
gan for  man's  creeds. 

Among  other  objectors  to  contributing 
clergymen  are  some  near-sighted  worldlings 
who  see  Christianity  only  as  it  crops  out  of 
men,  and  who  think  that  they  would  be  pi- 
ous and  join  the  church  if  the  church  lead- 
ers were  not  so  wicked.  And  these  are  of 
"the  sick"  whom  to  heal  the  Physician 
came.  They  need  a  good  literature.  But 
they  have  played  detective  around  the  pul- 
pit and  unmasked  some  Pharisee,  Judas, 
Chadband  or  Stiggins.  They  think  the  bud 
they  plucked  samples  the  entire  bouquet. 
They  suffer  deformity  in  one  to  twist  for 
them  the.  complete  brotherhood  into  the 
hunchbacks  of  Iscariotism  and  wine-bib- 
bing. They  could  be  reached  by  even  a  moral 
and  religious  literature  from  secular  hands. 
They  want  it.  But  they  refuse  to  be  "con- 
taminated" with  preachers.  They'll  not 
have  in  their  homes  gratuitously  the  ordi- 
nary ministerial  catalogue  called  a  religious 
publication.  In  their  eye  "  Rev."  is  the  im- 
age of  the  cloven  foot.  But  they  will  cheer- 
fully feed  on  the  same  susbtance  somewhat 
differently  served  up  by  laymen,  and  be  im- 
proved by  it.  They  appreciate  a  practical 
good  deed  that  keeps  time  with  the  music  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  they  recognize  kindly  a 
language  from  which  all  cant  has  been  exor- 
cised. They  scoff  at  the  priestly  profession, 
but  when  good  words  and  works  of  lay  em- 
bodiment and  common  vestments  walk  the 
streets  with  them  and  do  business  with  them, 
they  are  rather  proud  to  be  reformed  by  such 
fellowship.  They  ought  to  have  more  of  its 
religious  literature.  Lay  influence  muf>t 
reach  a  large  prejudiced  class  or  it  goes  un- 
reached for  good. 

That  other  man,  the  very  proper  man, 
who  prides  himself  on  his  simple  morality 
as  better  than  religion,  quietly  puts  far  from 
him  the  journal  of  religion  as  being  not  that 
but  the  journal  of  a  priesthood.  He,  too, 
gets  the  cue  of  bis  antipathy  from  what  he 
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has  seen  amiss  iu  the  clergy.  He  thinks  they, 
not  the  laity,  are  all  of  a  piece. 

This  wide  shying  of  clerical  contributions 
to  the  press  is  a  fact  beyond  speculation.  So 
that  I  do  not  feel  peculiar  or  more  severe 
than  facts  in  maintaining  that  "  Rev."  as  a 
literary  prefix  is,  with  reference  to  a  large 
class  of  readei^t  a  drag- weight — ahold-back 
strap  rather  than  a  trace.  The  same  effect 
is  not  unfrequently  found  in  book  litera- 
ture; and  the  book-writing  preachers  who 
have  pecked  through  the  shell  of  their  pro- 
fession and  seek  more  than  a  clerical  constit- 
uency omit  their  collar.  And  among  the 
best  of  what  are  called  popular  magazines 
the  n\inisterial  contributor  is  an  eccentrio- 
'ky ;  and  then  he  comes  out  as  a  man,  not  as  a 
priestly  oracle;  and  usually  he  has  been 
tabooed  by  his  fellow  craftsmen  as  '*  danger- 
ously liberal,"  dangling  only  a  broken  halter. 

But  why  is  the  preacher's  prefix  to  such 
an  extent  a  weakness  in  prints  Not  that 
preaching  precludes  strength ;  but  because 
the  preacher  who  is  strong  commonly  puts 
his  whole  strength  into  preaching ;  because 
even  strength  in  a  sermon  may  be,  often  is, 
stupidity  in  print  as  essay  or  editorial,  be- 
ing the  fraction  of  a  sermon  and  lacking 
delivery ;  because  the  school  drill  in  theol- 
ogy is  so  largely  through  a  narrow  defile 
shutting  out  the  light  and  scenic  exaltation 
of  the  mountain  top;  because  the  pulpit 
educates  in  a  great  degree  to  a  style  of  com- 
position and  class  of  thoughts  not  congenial, 
out  of  church,  to  the  ordinary  reader. 

Is  not  this  true?  The  clergy  are  for  the 
most  part  a  flock,  not  a  company  of  inde- 
pendent individuals.  It  follows  its  bell- 
wethers. The  preacher  is  often  not  his 
own,  but  belongs  to  a  sect — a  creed  he  had 
no  thought  in  forming.  He  in  g^eat  meas- 
ure abdicates  sovereignty ;  is  as  it  were  a 
serf  bought  and  sold  with  the  denomina- 
tional soil.  He  submits  to  have  his  right 
of  opinion  scratched ;  but  is  interlined  with 
the  opinions  of  his  church.  This  is  his 
weakness  even  in  his  own  prescribed  field ; 
outside  of  that,  it  is  his  impossibility. 

The  fact  is,  about  once  in  a  century  all 
theological  writings  creeds — those  big  bulls 
from  little  popes — and  all  schools  of  divin- 
ity, if  not  their  professors,  ought  to  be  <*  abol- 


ished," to  let  a  new  race  of  spiritual  guides 
come  up  from  the  bare  Gospel  ground,  and 
teach  by  direct  intercourse  with  God  and 
men.  €rod  is  not  dead,  nor  grown  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  still  talks  with  men.  Then  they 
would  get  into  themselves  and  the  people 
more  of  the  breadth,  beauty  and  universal 
grip^brotherhood — of  the  Bible.  Sleepy, 
clerical,  track-following  and  voluminous  ex- 
position is  a  violent  disease  and  needs  an 
heroic  remedy.  The  word  of  Grod  is  too  often 
perverted  by  the  warping  words  of  men. 
How  did  Paul  without  commentaries  and 
biblical  cyclopedias?  He  studied  the  spirit 
of  the  text  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  he 
preached  to,  and  neither  he  nor  they  felt 
a  need  of  crutches. 

Nor  is  the  title  of  respect  attached  to 
the  names  of  clergymen  always  a  guarantee 
that  their  original  talents  are  respectable. 
Dullness,  often  mistaken  for  piety,  is  put 
into  the  pulpit  mill  and  ground  wholly  to 
middlings,  or  bran. 

These  are  among  the  reasons  why  preach- 
ers are  not  acceptable  as  general  writers  to 
so  large  a  class ;  why  so  many  take  **  Bev." 
in  print  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  medi- 
ocrity. 

Similar  causes,  to  a  large  extent,  fence 
out  from  the  upper  fields  of  general  author- 
ship the  bar  and  other  classes  whose  train- 
ing binds  them  to  a  barren  singleness  of 
ideas.  Only  the  scholar  who  makes  all 
knowledge  his  universe  comes  into  a  mental 
sight  that  is  wide  and  a  liberality  of  thought 
kinder,  braver,  more  fraternal  than  any  pro- 
fession. <*  Dedication  to  one  thought  is 
odious." 

If  the  preacher  is  frequently  a  mistake  as 
a  contributor,  he  is  often  a  blunder  in  the 
editorial  chair — a  narrow  or  decrepit  intel- 
lect set  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  popular  in- 
telligence. Out  of  this  mischoice  of  editors 
comes  many  times  the  puffery  of  humbugs 
and  impostors  in  columns  called  religious. 
It  is  why  appropriate  news  is  so  often  found 
there  only  after  the  same  has  elsewhere 
turned  gray.  It  accounts  for  the  large  dia- 
cussion  of  theological  dogmas  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  those  moral  and  religious  principles 
which  are  practical  in  life — such  as  figure 
in  the  settlement  of  bankrupts'  estates  and 
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in  the  swapping  of  horses  or  jackknives.  It 
accomits  for  a  lack  of  beaaty  and  order  in 
the  ^< make-up"  of  many  religious  papers, 
and  for  other  crudities  which  frequently  dis- 
parage the  religious  in  competition  wiUi  the 
secular  journal.  The  latter,  when  success- 
ful, has  a  practical  autocrat  as  its  editorial 
head ;  at  its  best,  the  former  will  have  the 
same.  But  the  average  preacher,  even  when 
he  has  failed  as  a  pastor,  is  not  such.  He 
lacks  not  only  method  in  business  but  busi- 
ness itself.  He  lacks  conception  of  the  dig- 
nity and  responsibility  of  his  office,  but  not, 
too  often,  egotism  touching  his  ability  to 
m  it  He  feels  that  "  Rev."  or  «  Dr."  be- 
fore his  name,  if  it  does  not  cover  a  multi- 
tode  of  sins,  must  at  least  command  charity 
for  the  faults  and  weaknesses  it  fails  to  con- 
ceal. But  rather  than  a  bond  for  charity 
it  is  popularly  accepted  as  license  to  ridicule 
failure,  as  when  the  dove  would  play  at 
eagle's  work. 

The  most  farcical  editing  is  seen  in  the 
strictly  denominational  paper  bom  by  de- 
nominational vote,  and  in  which  every  cler- 
gyman of  like  feather  feels  himself  a  dead- 
head shareholder,  periodically  sending  in 
accounts  (in  the  third  person  singular)  of 
the  remarkable  awakening  he  has  effected, 
the  number  of  his  converts,  his  popularity, 
the  donation  visit  paid  him,  or  '*  the  highly 
entertaining  and  instructive  lecture  on  <  The 
Lost  Tribes '  which  he  will  consent  to  de- 
liver in  a  few  select  towns  for  a  moderate 
compensation."  And  the  admission  of  such 
"ads  "  as  editorial  statement  is  called  edit- 
ing. This  Bey.  Editor  has  time  and  temper 
to  walk  the  streets  as  one  with  title  clear  to 
mansions  among  "the  molders  of  opinion," 
but  no  time  to  attend  to  correspondence; 
time  to  squeeze  ideas  for  editorials  out  of 
contributions  and  then  return  them,  but  no 
time  or  talent  to  plan  improvements  in  his 
paper;  time  to  log-roll  for  continuance  in 
error ;  time  to  trim  to  prevaUing  winds  and 
against  rival  candidates ;  time  to  slant  his 
editorial  ladder  toward  a  bishopric ;  but  no 


time  to  consult  and  relieve  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  groundlings,  nor  time  to  offend 
sin  in  large  houses  of  his  own  constituency. 

If  it  were  wise  to  be  always  definite,  one 
might  name  a  sect  whose  supreme  council 
sits  in  the  Spring  of  '80  that  is  mortified 
with  three  or  five  clerical  aspirants  for  each 
of  the  half-score  of  editorial  chairs  within 
its  gift,  all  pushing  at  the  expense  of  some 
present  duty,  and  now  and  then  a  hired 
hand  industriously  writing  "Bishop"  with 
his  editorial  nib.  This  is  the  wrangling 
pettifogging  of  clerical  shysters,  no  better 
than  the  same  in  common  worldlings,  and 
an  incubus  it  hurts  Christianity  to  bear. 
And  this  is  among  the  reasons  why  in  relig- 
ious as  in  secular  journalism  a  paper  under 
personal  management  is  the  better  managed, 
the  more  independent,  and  its  opinions  more 
reliable,  more  honest. 

What  addition  but  religion  does  the  good 
secular  editor  need  to  become  a  good  relig- 
ious editor?  Now, the  layman  is  as  likely  to 
possess  religion  as  is  the  clergyman ;  at  least,. 
there  are  many  more  religious  laymen  than 
clergyman — many  who  to  piety  add  a  jour- 
nalistic education,  add  the  literary  sense, 
the  nose  for  news,  sagacity  in  choice  of 
matter,  an  understanding  of  the  world  and 
its  people  whom  a  religious  press  ought^ 
to  reach,  a  variety  and  delicacy  in  mental 
touch«  a  vitality  in  thought  and  expression 
fitting  and  attractive  to  a  larger,  perhaps 
more  needy,  class  than  ministers,  deacons 
and  class  leaders ; — to  all  of  which  additions 
our  Bev.  Editor  is  largely  a  stranger,  unless 
he  has  outwitted  his  education  and  the  cus- 
tom of  his  kind.  Passing  under  control  of 
such  laymen,  the  religious  journals  which 
ought  to  live  would  win  new  prosperity  and 
power,  and  their  increased  list  o£  readers 
new  intelligence  and  piety.  Such  a  course 
would  also  hasten  the  end  of  that  lingering 
fiction  that  the  priesthood  is  above  the  peo- 
ple— the  fountain  they  must  drink  from  or 
go  parched. 

JafM$  Clement  Ambrose* 
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Al'^  Oone  man — begging  pardon  of  your 
"  \  wife — unites  all  the  good  qualities  po9- 
^  \  sible  to  a  husband  ;  and  no  one  news- 
^  paper — ^begging  pardon  of  every  pub- 
lisher's prospectus — combines  all  the  good 
points  possible  to  a  newspaper.  But  in  tak- 
ing a  husband  it  is  obviously  desirable  to 
secure  a  mortgage  on  as  many  of  the  manly 
virtues  as  possible ;  since  the  title  is  likely 
to  be  a  little  clouded  to  some  of  them.  And 
in  taking  a  newspaper  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  "  get  the  best ; "  for  further  acquaintance 
will  be  sure  to  show  that  even  it  might  be  a 
little  better.  Whether  husbands  are  ever 
taken  without  due  consideration  of  their 
merits  and  faults  far  be  it  from  this  depo- 
nent to  say ;  that  newspapers  often  are  he  can- 
not doubt.  For,  doubtless,  as  a  general  thing, 
we  do  not  realize  what  an  influence  the  pa- 
pers which  we  read  have  upon  us.  The 
minister  who  preaches  to  us,  the  neighbors 
who  "  drop  in  "  after  tea,  the  books  we  read, 
probably  do  not  have  as  much  to  do  in  giv- 
ing tone  to  family  life  and  color  to  personal 
character  as  the  newspapers  that  lie  about 
the  house,  keeping  company  with  young  and 
old  at  all  hours  and  in  all  their  moods. 

The  impersonality  of  the  paper  adds 
greatly  to  its  influence — it  is  not  so  likely  to 
excite  antagonism  as  a  person  is.  The  min- 
ister, for  instance,  inadvertently  stepped  on 
your  toes  during  that  warm  discussion  in 
the  temperance  meeting.  You  are  not  the 
man  to  '*lay  up"  such  things,  of  course. 
Nevertheless,  the  semi-consciousness  of  that 
little  occurrence  remains  with  you,  and  it 
really  seems  to  you  as  if  the  minister's  ser- 
mons were  not  quite  so  good  as  they  used  to 
be.  And  the  neighbor,  he  outbid  you  for 
that  horse  you  wanted  to  get.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  let  such  a  little  thing  disturb  the 
entente  cordicde  of  the  families,  and  yet  you 
know  that  you  are  not  quite  so  ready  to  ac- 
cept his  notions  as  you  were.  Of  course  a 
paper  may  annoy  you  by  taking  what  seems 
to  you  a  wrong  position  or  a  foolish  one. 
But  what  can  you  do  about  it  ?  You  can't 
talk  back,  nor  badger  it  into  a  controversy. 
It  says  its  say,  lies  there  on  the  table  and 


looks  you  in  the  eye,  with  no  flush  of  feeling 
on  its  face.  The  next  week  it  gives  some 
new  reason  for  the  same  opinion — and  so  on, 
arguing,  implying,  assuming,  until  the  drop- 
ping water  wears  away  the  stone  and  you 
fall  in  with  that  view  of  the  matter  before 
you  know  it.  Your  religious  weekly  jogs 
along  like  a  steady  family  horse  in  the  denom- 
inational track.  But  it  has  a  habit  of  kick- 
ing at  one  of  the  commonly  accepted  tenets 
whenever  it  meets  it,  and  before  you  realize 
it  you  find  that  you  are  cherishing  suspi- 
cions about  the  soundness  of  that  doctrine 
yourself.  There  are  various  political  prob- 
lems which  the  man  who  happens  to  read 
Harper's  Weekly  will  state  very  differently 
frojn  the  man  who  reads  the  Natiotu  In 
Horace  Greeley's  palmy  days  there  was  many 
a  community  in  which  the  Republican  vote 
and  the  circulation  of  the  Tribune  rose  in 
parallel  levels.  If  one  needs  to  be  careful 
what  company  he  keeps  he  needs  even  more 
to  be  careful  what  newspapers  he  reads.  To 
choose  for  an  intimate  friend  one  who  is  so- 
phistical, inaccurate,  cynical,  vulgar,  intol- 
ei-ant,  insincere,  trifling,  shallow  or  vicious 
is  quite  as  wise  as  it  is  to  take  a  newspaper 
that  ha^  such  characteristics.  To  guard 
one's  household  against  guests  with  bad  hab- 
its or  coarse  tastes,  and  then  to  admit  news- 
papers,that  bring  in  the  atmosphere  of  low 
life,  that  measure  conduct  and  opinions  by 
false  standards,  that  take  story  readers  into 
scenes  and  companionships  where  none  but 
priests  or  policemen  ought  to  go,  is  some- 
thing that  none  of  us  would  believe  ourselyes 
capable  of  doing  if  we  had  not  so  often 
found  oui*selves  doing  it  I 

The  reach  of  the  newspaper  is  illustrated 
by  the  curious  fact  that  what  it  says  carries 
so  much  more  weight  than  the  utterances  of 
its  editor  as  a  private  individual  would. 
Even  the  village  paper,  whose  editorials  are 
written  by  your  hum-drum  neighbor  across 
the  street  in  intervals  of  work  at  "  the  case," 
commands  an  attention  that  its  editor  could 
not  hope  to  in  town  meeting,  or  the  debat- 
ing society,  or  an  extempore  caucus  at  the 
post-office.    Dr.  Broadaxe,  the  pastor  of  the 
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First  Presbyterian  Charch  in  the  metropolis, 
in  his  learning  and  genius  towers  like  a  gi- 
ant above  the  quiet  young  man  who  writes 
the  leaders  for  the  Westmin$ter  Clarion  in 
the  same  city.  The  editorial  David  would 
be  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  Doctor  in  any 
contest  on  the  floor  of  the  synod  or  presby- 
tery. But  the  shrewd  folk  who  have  meas- 
ures to  push  before  the  Presbyterian  public 
know  very  well  that  it  is  quite  as  important 
to  secure  the  indorsement  of  the  young  man 
in  the  Clarion  office  as  it  is  4o  command  the 
Doctor's  sonorous  support.  There  is  some 
reason  for  this,  too.  The  editor's  opinion, 
OQ  most  subjects,  is  worth  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  same  man's  opinion  would  be  if  he 
were  a  banker,  a  lawyer,  or  a  school-teacher. 
There  is  no  other  place  for  testing  opinions, 
for  weighing  facts,  for  sifting  probabilities, 
for  feeling  the  public  pulse,  like  an  editor's 
office.  His  exchanges,  his  correspondence, 
his  interviews  with  visitors  bring  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day  before  him  in  every  possi- 
ble aspect.  No  one  else  has  such  facilities 
for  getting  at  all  the  facts ;  no  one  can  so 
readily  cancel  out  the  fallacies  on  each  side 
of  a  question.  The  editor's  gun  does  more 
execution,  not  because  it  has  a  bigger  bore 
or  is  better  rifled,  so  much  as  because  it  is 
mounted  in  a  better  place. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  gopd  news- 
paper of  any  sort  and  most  of  all  a  good 
newspaper  for  family  reading  is  candor. 
But  it  is  not  a  virtue  that  comes  any  more 
easily  to  editors  than  to  other  men.  The 
readiness  to  see  when  one  is  mistaken,  for 
instance,  is  a  fine  trait  and  none  too  com- 
mon. And  the  newspaper  that  has  the  grace 
not  only  readily  to  recognize  its  mistakes,  but 
when  it  sees  them  to  say  so,  at  once  and 
frankly,  without  hedging  and  without  irri- 
tation, has  a  choice  soi*t  of  journalistic  grace. 
Not  to  do  so  is,  of  course,  bad  faith  towards 
its  readers — is  to  let  them  go  on  in  a  wrong 
road  for  no  better  reason  than  that  it  mis- 
directed them  and  is  unwilling  to  acknowl- 
edge its  mistake.  Consistency  is  no  doubt 
as  much  of  a  jewel  in  a  newspaper  coronet 
as  anywhere,  but  it  is  a  pity  to  prize  such 
paste  consistency  as  this  above  the  truth. 
The  editor  of  a  political  or  denoihinational 
paper  may  try  to  be  fair  in  the  positions  he 


takes,  may  think  he  is  fair.  But  the  flies 
are  very  sure  to  get  into  the  ointment.  The 
rest  of  UB,  and  the  best  of  us,  are  not  often 
ideally  fair  in  our  attitude  toward  the  prin- 
ciples or  measures  of  the  parties  or  sects 
that  we  do  not  belong  to.  He  is  a  very  fair- 
minded  and  conscientious  editor — and  I  fear 
rather  a  lonesome  man  in  the  fraternity^— 
who  does  not,  ever,  pick  and  dress  his  facts 
to  suit  party  use ;  who  will  print  testimony 
against  a  position  he  has  taken  as  willingly 
as  he  will  print  testimony  in  its  favor.  It 
my  newspaper  believes  in  woman's  suffrage 
I  am  likely  to  get  only  one  class  of  "  facts  " 
from  Wyoming;  if  it  opposes  it,  I  shall 
probably  get  only  the  opposite  sort  of  evi- 
dence. If  it  is  ** stalwart"  Republican  in 
its  politics  the  testimony  .which  it  picks  up 
concerning  southern  outrages  unvaryingly 
gives  them  a  political  significance.  H  it  is 
a  Democratic  sheet  its  array  of  evidence  all 
goes  to  show  that  they  have  no  political  sig- 
nificance whatever.  Aqd  yet,  unless  I  am  a 
ninny,  I  want  the  exact  truth  and  the  whole 
truth  in  the  matter.  Because  my  paper  and 
I  do  not  believe  in  woman's  suffrage  is  no 
reason  at  all  why  it  should  not  offer  me,  and 
I  should  not  welcome,  any  facts  that  are  in 
favor  of  woman's  suffrage.  That  we  sup- 
posed we  were  on  the  right  road  would  be  a 
poor  reason  for  shutting  our  eyes  to  any  evi- 
dence indicating  that  we  were  on  the  wrong 
one.  Somehow,  though,  the  partisan  news- 
paper does  not  seem  to  take  that  view  of  the 
matter.  I  am  afraid  that  Methuselah  did 
not  live  long  enough,  if  he  read  only  pedo- 
baptist  papers,  to  get  the  full  argument 
against  the  ordinance  of  infant  baptism,  and 
I  am  sure  that  he  died  ignorant  of  some  good 
reasons  for  a  tariff  system  if  the  political 
paper  which  he  borrowed  of  his  neighbor 
was  an  ardent  advocate  of  free  trade. 

Akin  to  this  want  of  candor,  and  even 
worse  than  it  as  a  newspaper  characteristic, 
is  that  besetting  sin  of  the  party  paper,  insin- 
cerity. In  this  political  battle  Summer  of 
1880  what  somersaults  of  opinion,  what 
grand  and  lofty  tumblings  in  reference  to 
"  measures  "  we  shall  see  in  the  party  press  1 
What  denunciations  of  candidates  before  the 
conventions  meet — with  a  sly  weather  eVe 
out  to  the  possibilities  of  giving  them  an 
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enthusiastic  support  afterwards  I  What  read- 
iness in  papers  of  every  shade  of  sentiment 
to  plant  themselves  on  every  plank,  sound 
or  rotten,  in  the  new  platforml  It  is  not 
every  paper,  as  it  is  not  every  politician, 
which  flies  upon  its  pennant  that  shameless 
motto,  "  The  party,  right  or  wiong."  But 
the  papers,  as  weU  as  the  politicians,  which 
never  suffer  the  caucus  or  the  convention  to 
over-ride  their  honest  convictions,  and  drag 
them  into  acquiescence  with  if  not  into  sup- 
port of  measures  which  their  better  judg- 
ment condemns,  do  not  seem,  as  yet,  to  be  in 
the  majority.  The  editorial  pages  of  many 
papers  are  filled  in  large  part  by  hirelings 
who  have  no  convictions  of  their  own,  or 
who  write  articles  to  order  without  regard 
to  their  own  convictions.  It  is  nothing  for 
one  of  these  Bohemians  to  transfer  his  ser- 
vices and  allegiance  to  a  paper  of  the  oppo- 
site party,  if  the  transfer  is  in  the  line  of 
professional  promotion.  It  is  nothing  for 
him  to  write  campaign  editorials  for  papers 
of  opposite  parties  at  the  same  time — demok 
ishing  in  the  daily  ^  Democrat "  to-day  the 
views  which  he  supported  with  simulated 
earnestness  in  the  daily  **  Republican  **  yes- 
terday. So  far  as  a  newspaper  is  the  mouth- 
piece for  such  writers  it  is  a  tainted  sheet, 
no  matter  what  pretensions  it  makes  or 
what  measures  it  supports.  No  one  who 
believes  in  sincerity  and  hates  hypocrisy 
wants  it  in  the  hands  of  his  family.  The 
bounty-jumper  is  not  the  man  to  give  lessons 
in  patriotism.  Earnest  convictions,  sound 
principles,  ardor  for  the  right  are  not  mere 
robes  and  disguises  for  journalistic  play- 
wrights to  put  on  or  off  at  pleasure. 

The  editor  who  means  to  be  sincere  and 
faithful  to  principle  sometimes  suffers  more 
than  he  is  aware  from  the  bad  air  that  creeps 
into  his  sanctum  from  the  counting-room. 
It  is  not  every  newspaper  owner  who  is  per- 
fectly willing  that  the  editor  should  take 
the  course  that  will  produce  the  best  paper 
and  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, if  the  path  to  that  result  runs  across 
the  prejudices  of  intolerant  subscribers  or 
cuts  a  swath  through  the  profits  of  large  ad- 
vertisers. It  is  safe  to  say  that  some  of  our 
secular  papers  which  have  been  somewhat 
severe  on  Mr.  Jay  Gould's  "  railway  robber- 


ies "  would  hereafter  touch  the  matter  witli 
more  delicacy  of  characterization  if  he  should 
send  them  a  "  t.  f ."  order  to  insert  all  his 
railway  time  tables  in  their  advertising  col- 
umns. Indeed,  some  of  the  religious  papers 
are  a  little  more  outspoken  on  the  immoral- 
ity of  stock  gtoibling  now  than  they  were 
while  Daniel  Drew  was  on  the  full  jump  as 
a  bear  in  railway  stocks  and  a  bull  in  theo- 
logical seminaries.  But  newspapermen  are 
not  the  only  ones  who  meet  with  difficulties 
of  this  sort.  Ministers  sometimes  find  it 
easier  to  preach  against  the  Mormons  or  the 
saloon-keepers  than  against  the  besetting 
sins  of  the  highest-priced  pews  right  in  front 
of  them.  Merchants  are  not  always  so  out- 
spoken on  the  local  issues  of  the  community 
as  they  would  be  if  their  best  customers  all 
took  the  same  side. 

An  "  organ  "  is  not  likely  to  furnish  the 
best  family  reading.  Organs  of  any  sort — 
in  politics,  religion  or  reform — are  too  much 
given  to  grinding  the  same  tiresome  tune 
over  and  over  and  over  again.  There  is  no 
one  question  of  doctrine,  or  church  polity, 
or  political  economy,  or  social  reform  that  is 
of  such  supreme  consequence  that  any  house- 
hold of  readers  can  afford  to,  or  should  care 
to,  give  it  special  attention  month  after 
month  and  year  after  year.  The  arithmetic 
scholar  is  not  supposed  to  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  conning  the  multiplication  table 
forever.  It  has  taken  the  religious  weeklies 
a  long  while  to  learn — some  of  them  c&u 
hardly  be  said  to  have  mastered  the  lesson 
yet— of  how  little  comparative  consequence 
denominational  differences  in  doctrine,  or  or- 
dinance, or  polity  are.  They  lift  them  quite 
out  of  their  proper  level  among  the  problems 
of  Christian  life  and  conduct.  Strange  as  it 
must  seem  to  these  brethren,  the  Beatitudes 
do  not  read  Blessed  is  he  who  was  baptized 
by  immersion,  o^  Blessed  are  they  who  hate 
secret  societies,  or  Blessed  is  the  common- 
wealth that  puts  a  prohibitory  law  on  its 
statute  book,  or  Blessed  is  the  nation  that 
inserts  the  name  of  €rod  in  its  constitution. 
The  paper,  as  well  as  the  individual,  that  is 
so  intently  devoted  to  such  questions  is 
likely  to  give  more  important  matters  too 
little  attention. 

It  is  a  little  thing,  yet  it  is  a  blemish  in  a 
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paper  when  the  editor  has  Bome  bobby  of 
his  own  which  he  delights  to  canter  through 
editoriahi  and  items  and  selections.  He 
should  bear  in  mind,  for  instance,  that  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  his  brothers  and  his 
cousins  and  his  uncles  do  not  have  the  same 
interest  to  a  wide  circle  of  subscribers  that 
they  do  to  him.  Because  some  such  inno- 
cent and  commendable  specialty  as  colonial 
history,  or  the  metric  system,  or  ezplor»> 
tions  in  Palestine,  or  the  spelling  reform  has 
awakened  his  own  interest  he  is  not  to  infer 
that  his  readers  want  to,  or  need  to,  hear 
something  about  it  every  week.  The  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  college  at  which  he  was 
educated,  or  the  scientific  club  to  which  he 
belongs,  or  the  missionary  society  of  whose 
executive  committee  he  is  a  member,  really 
merits  no  more  space  in  his  paper  than 
either  one  of  several  other  colleges,  clubs 
and  societies.  He  does  best  if  he  carries  his 
paper  so  loyally  to  all  worthy  institutions 
and  enterprises  in  its  field  that  no  reader 
can  tell  where  his  personal  affiliations  are. 

A  good  newspaper  must  be  made  such  by 
a  manager  who  has  in  a  pre-eminent  degree 
the  judicial  faculty.  He  must  not  only  be 
able  to  see  both  sides  and  all  sides  of  a  sub* 
ject  but  he  must  have  a  sense  of  proportion, 
an  apprehension  of  the  relative  importance 
of  the  matters  that  crowd  upon  his  atten- 
tion. His  paper  must  stand  as  a  sort  of 
breakwater  between  its  readers  and  the  rub- 
bish and  falsehoods  that  form  such  a  large 
part  of  the  *'  news  "  of  the  day.  There  is  a 
Joomalistic  instinct — a  sort  of  sixth  sense — 
that  recognizes  which  are  the  most  import- 
ant topics  of  the  hour,  and  hits  them  on  the 
wing;  which  takes  the  dimensions  of  an 
issue  afar  off  and  decides  whether  it  is  a 
troop  of  cavalry  charging  down,  or  only  a 
drove  of  calves  raising  the  dust.  It  distin- 
guishes between  news  that  has  significance 
and  news  that  is  of  no  consequence ;  it  sus- 
pects the  exaggerations  in  first  reports  and 
detects  the  hoax  in  the  honestly  told  adven- 
ture which  the  average  reader  would  swal- 
low without  suspicion.  It  takes  the  true 
measure  of  the  petty  matters  that  hobbyists 
and  partisans  try  to  push  into  unmerited 
prominence,  and  treats  them  accordingly. 
It  is  an  invaluable  quality  in  a  paper  that  it 


can  be  depended  on  to  give  only  five  lines  to 
the  inflated  topic  that  deserves  no  more 
space  and  fifty  lines  to  the  modest  subject 
that  merits  fifty.  Such  a  good  sense  of  pro- 
portion is  not  given  to  most  men.  They  do 
not  realize  bow  much  smaller  the  nickel 
which  they  hold  before  their  eyes  is  than  the 
sun  which  it  hides.  This  is  exactly  the  en- 
dowment that  is  not  sought  for  in  equipping 
a  "  campaign  paper."  But  campaign  meth- 
ods of  editing  are  not  what  is  wanted  in  the 
family  paper.  That  is  the  best  paper  for 
present  use  which  will  read  as  well  a  year 
hence  as  now. 

The  best  family  paper,  even  though  it  be  a. 
distinctively  religious  weekly,  will  not  ignore 
political  issues  or  discoveries  in  science,  for 
it  will  take  the  philanthropic  and  religious 
measurement  of  all  such  things.  But  it  will 
be  chiefly  concerned  with  those  subjects, 
whether  recondite  or  familiar,  that  will  in- 
terest the  family  circle,  that  will  come  up 
at  the  dinner  table,  that  will  quicken  the 
broader  and  better  life  of  old  and  young. 
It  will  take  conscientious  pains  that  its  book 
notices  make  as  dear  as  possible  which  one 
in  a  hundred — or  five  hundred — of  the  new 
books  is  really  worth  putting  into  the  family 
library.  It  will  not  lack  bright  preach- 
ments on  the  conduct  of  life  at  the  thousand 
angles  in  which  men  touch  each  other;  it 
will  be  mindful  of  the  need  of  furnishing 
the  richest  spiritual  thought  for  Christian 
souls  in  the  quiet  hour.  It  wiU  not  be  with- 
out story  and  song  of  the  choicest  sort  for 
readers  of  all  ages,  and  it  will  put  as  good 
work  into  its  children's  page  as  into  any 
other  in  the  paper. 

It  will  find  room  for  such  a  survey  of  sig- 
nificant events  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  na- 
tions as  will  keep  its  readers  awake  and 
informed  regarding  the  world's  real  condi- 
tion and  progress,  and  will  leave  in  their 
homes  something  of  that  broader  view  and 
wider  interest  that  is  the  best  benefit  of  for- 
eign travel.  It  will  do  this,  if  need  be,  at 
the  expense  of  some  of  the  trivial  local  and 
denominational  ^^intelligence,"  (!)  that  clam- 
ors for  so  much  more  space  than  it  deserves. 
It  will  care  very  little  about  saying  smart 
things,  or  making  a  reputation  for  **  pungent 
paragraphs,"  or  nagging  a  stupid  or  med- 
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dlesome  contemporary.  For  it  will  under- 
stand that  the  general  reader  soon  wearies 
of  these  journalistic  fencing  contests  in  four 
line  items  or  boxing-matches  in  column  edi- 
torials ;  and  cares  nothing  for  the  fact  that 
another  paper  tripped  in  a  Latin  phrase  or 
slipped  in  its  proof-reading.  It  will  not  run 
to  the  one  extreme  of  long  articles,  with 
hardly  enough  short  paragraphs  to  fill  the 
chinks ;  nor  to  the  other  extreme — and  the 
worse  one — of  hashing  up  most  of  its  matter 
into  ready-made  mouthfuls.  We  do  not  care 
to  have  the  lumber  which  it  brings  to  our 
intellectual  workshop  deUvered  either  in  the 
shape  of  a  saw  log  or  a  load  of  chips. 

This  ideal  paper  that  we  are  supposing 
does  not  depend  for  its  contributions  on  the 
hit-or-miss  material  that  the  mail  happens 
to  bring  it  without  the  asking.  It  reaches 
out  on  every  side  to  levy  on  the  services  of 
the  men  and  women  who  can  treat  best  the 
topics  that  are  j  nst  then  uppermost  in  pub- 
lic thought,  or  ought  to  be  lifted  there.  It 
picks  its  man  for  each  service  as  a  general 
picks  his  man  to  lead  a  charge  or  conduct  a 
reconnoissance.  It  does  not  forget  the  dif- 
f erance  between  the  discussions  that  befit  a 
family  newspaper  and  those  that  belong  to 
a  quarterly  review  or  a  mercantile  journal. 
It  shuns  serial  essays  and  gives  no  quarter 
to  controversies.  It  contrives,  from  time 
to  time,  to  gather  into  a  common  fund  the 
lessons  that  wise  and  careful  people  have 
learned  by  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  every-day  life — ^how  to  make  the 
most  of  social  intercourse ;  how  to  manage 
village  libraries ;  how  to  keep  up  interest  in 
the  temperance  cause ;  how  to  get  the  most 
good  out  of  Summer  vacations ;  how  to  di- 
rect home  reading ;  and  a  thousand  other 
interrogation  points  that  bristle  along  our 
daily  path. 

The  best  paper  however  is  not  necessarily 
the  one  which  makes  the  most  imposing 
show  of  "distinguished  contributors."  As 
a  rule  the  best  articles  in  the  newspapers 
are  those  which  form  the  ladder  rounds  by 
which  some  undistinguished  writer  is  climb- 
ing into  recognition.  When  a  novelist  or 
essayist  finds  his  wares  in  demand,  after 


this  toilsome  ascent  into  popularity,  he  has 
unusual  grace  if  he  does  not  turn  them  off 
too  fast  to  keep  up  their  high  quality.  And 
in  these  days  no  one  newspaper — reaching 
as  it  must  into  so  many  departments  of 
thought — can  in  every  case,  or  in  meet  cases, 
command  at  first  hand  the  best  thought  of 
the  best  thinkers.  None  the  less,  though, 
should  it  seek  to  give  its  readers  the  best, 
every  time.  A  first-rate  selection  is  better 
than  a  second-rate  article  set  up  from  manu- 
script. To  nine  readers  out  of  ten  it  ia  a 
matter  of  no  consequence  whether  the  story, 
or  poem,  or  article  is  original  or  not,  if  it  is 
only  a  good  one.  The  exchange  editors  for- 
age through  a  vast  field  of  periodicals  which 
they  never  explore.  It  is  no  reason  why  the 
reader  of  the  Methodist  paper  should  not 
enjoy  the  best  poem  of  the  month  because  it 
first  appeared  Ia  a  Unitarian  magazine.  If 
there  be  a  scrupulous  carefulness  to  give  the 
paper  credit  no  real  rights  are  infringed  by 
such  reproduction.  It  simply  introduces  the 
writer  to  a  wider  reputation  and  a  larger 
patronage  for  his  futui-e  productions.  No 
better  advertising  can  be  given  to  a  maga- 
zine than  that  which  a  first-class  newspaper 
does  for  it  in  reprinting  a  choice  story  occar 
sionally  from  its  pages.  The  editor  who 
uses  the  shears  ought  to  be  able  to  do  more 
toward  making  a  good  paper— so  far  as  the 
want  of  the  average  reader  goes — than  any 
other  person  on  the  working  force.  I  could 
name  more  than  one  newspaper  whose  con- 
tributors are  a  prosy  folk  and  whose  edi- 
torials are  easily  skipped,  which  is  yet  an 
interesting  paper  because  it  is  favored  with 
the  service  of  some  subordinate — a  woman 
probably — who  has  a  knack  for  her  work 
and  fills  up  the  bulk  of  its  columns  with 
choice  selected  matter.  That  is  a  good  pa- 
per which  the  reader  opens  with  the  aasur- 
ance,  bom  of  long  acquaintance,  that  every 
column  of  matter  in  it — whether  original  or 
selected — has  been  so  faithfully  edited,  so 
winnowed  and  condensed,  that  every  line  is 
worth  reading.  Such  a  paper  is  not  made 
by  tossing  in  what  comes  handiest  in  the 
daily  mail. 

/.  B.  T.  Monk. 
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"THAT  CLASSIC  FACE  SO  FAIR/ 


QJTHOUGH  the  members  of  our  little 
11  household  are  full  of  pride  in  our  one 
^ii  precious  heirloom,  they  are  unanimous 

J  in  the  opinion  that  it  betokens  a  want 
of  taste  to  hang  family  portraits  in  the 
apartments  devoted  to  the  reception  of  visi- 
tors ;  hence  it  is  that  the  face  of  the  stately 
dame  who  was  the  progenitress  of  our  race 
looks  down  upon  us  from  the  wall  of 
"  mother's  room."  As  I  remember  her,  my 
grandmother  was  an  old  lady  of  seventy- 
five,  but  her  portrait  was  painted  when  she 
was  some  twenty  years  younger.  She  was 
living  in  New  York  at  the  time,  with  a  fav- 
orite son  who  induced  her  to  sit  for  it. 
Grandma  had  been  a  handsome  woman 
in  her  time,  and  at  fifty-five  her  face  still 
bore  traces  of  its  youthful  beauty.  I  fancy 
there  was  a  sparkle  of  gratified  vanity  in  her 
brown  eyes  as  she  surveyed  herself  in  the 
mirror  before  setting  out  for  the  studio, 
dressed  as  she  was  in  her  best  black  silk 
gown,  with  "  leg  of  mutton  sleeves,"  and  a 
white  lace  neckerchief,  than  which  modem 
art  has  been  able  to  devise  no  more  beauti- 
ful costume  for  an  elderly  lady.  Her  cap  of 
white  tulle  was  in  the  veiy  latest  style,  for 
that  airy  material — veils  and  dresses  of 
which  make  the  girls  of  to^ay  look  so 
charmingly — was  then  just  coming  into  fash- 
ion. The  portrait  was  painted  by  one  of 
the  first  artists  of  the  time,  and  there  is  a 
tradition  in  the  family  that  when  one  of 
her  grandchildren  was  taken  to  the  studio 
and  allowed  to  come  upon  it  unexpectedly, 
he  at  once  exclaimed,  "O  there's  Grand- 
ma ! " — which  was  of  course  considered  the 
highest  possible  tribute  to  the  artist's  skill 
in  catching  likenesses. 

My  mother  being  the  y9ungest  of  her 
family,  the  picture  did  not  come  into  her  pos- 
session until  after  the  death  of  her  brothers, 
many  years  too  after  her  mother  had  passed 
away,  but  as  I  look  upon  it  now,  it  recalls 
to  my  mind  the  many  incidents  of  her  life 
which  fell  from  my  grandmother's  lips,  with 
the  lessons  of  courage  and  heroism  which 
they  taught.  Tales  of  the  stirring  Revolu- 
tionary times  were  the  especial  delight  of 
her  children  and  grandchildren.    I  was  but 


a  "  wee  one  "  when  she  died,  but  I  remem- 
ber one  story  in  particular  which  interested 
me  immensely ;  it  was  of  a  dinner  given  in 
Boston  to  General  Washington,  to  which 
her  uncle,  Major  Bezaleel  Howe,  who  was 
on  the  General's  staff,  had  the  privilege  of 
inviting  whom  he  pleased,  and  at  which,  con- 
sequently, she,  with  her  father  and  mother, 
'^assisted."  On  this  occasion  she  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  special  notice  of  the  hon- 
ored guest  of  the  day  who  took  her  upon  his 
knee,  saying,  "  What  a  pretty  curly-headed 
little  girllhis  is  I " 

How  I  envied  her  such  a  memory  as  that  1 

My  grandmother's  maiden  name  was 
Fdith  Bradford,  and  she  used  to  say  proudly, 
"  My  father  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Gov- 
ernor Bradford,  my  mother  was  a  relative 
of  Lord  Howe,  and  my  aunt  in  England  was 
a  titled  lady."  Never  shall  I  forget  my  cha- 
grin on  one  occasion  in  early  girlhood  when 
I  had  unwisely  alluded  to  the  first  men- 
tioned fact  in  the  presence  of  one  of  those 
"  self-made  "  men,  who  are  themselves  not 
often  found  wanting  in  self-esteem,  at  hear- 
ing him  say  satio  voce,  "  Humph  t  all  the 
Bradfords  in  America  claim  that  1 

How  ill-natured  it  seemed  in  him  to  deny 
me  the  pleasure  of  thinking  I  was  of  honor- 
able lineage,  because  he  had  no  ancestors 
himself — to  speak  of  I 

The  women  of  my  grandmother's  family 
were  Royalists  before  Uie  war,  and  she  could 
remember  seeing  them  go  down  into  the 
cellar  to  make  their  tea  over  a  chafing- 
dish  after  that  cheering  beverage  became  a 
tabooed  luxury.  My  childish  ideas  as  to 
what  could  have  rendered  such  an  appar- 
ently innocent  custom  as  tea<lrinking  wrong 
were  most  vague,  and  probably  the  very  air 
of  mystery  which  hung  about  this  story  was 
what  gave  it  its  great  charm  in  my  esti- 
mation. When  the  time  for  actively  tak- 
ing sides  came,  however,  my  grandmother's 
mother  and  aunts  laid  aside  their  Tory  prin- 
ciples; the  men  of  the  family,  as  I  have 
said,  having  enlisted  under  their  country's 
banner— the  women,  too,  devoted  hearts  and 
hands  to  the  cause. 

A  web  of  good,  stout  "  homespun  "  which 
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they  had  in  the  loom  at  the  time  was  cut  up 
into  knapsacks  and  clothing,  for  officers  and 
privates  alike  must  furnish  their  own  outfits 
as  best  they  could,  and  with  many  prayers 
and  tears  their  soldier  boys  were  sent  forth. 
Then  came  the  sad  story  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington.  All  day  long  the  little  house- 
hold could  heai:  the  distant  sound  of  the  fir- 
ing. Not  a  mouthful  of  food  was  cooked  or 
eaten  in  the  house  that  day;  its  inmates 
were  too  heavy-hearted  to  pursue  the  ordi- 
nary duties  and  pleasures  of  life  while  they 
could  learn  no  tidings  of  the  battle,  and 
knew  only  that  their  hearts'  darlings  were 
engaged  in  it.  This  dark  picture  was  re- 
lieved by  an  account  of  the  return  home  on 
furlough  of  these  brave  soldiers — ^now  all 
commissioned  officers.  What  wonderful  pres- 
ents they  brought  from  New  York  to  grand- 
ma and  her  sisters!  ^'Cushions"  for  the 
hair,  a  fashion  which  was  revived  in  the 
''rats  and  mice  "  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  high-topped  combs,  '*  crisping-pins," 
and  hair  pins  surmounted  by  huge  gilt  balls, 
made  their  bright  eyes  dance,  no  doubt,  just 
as  a  seal  jacket  or  a  "love  of  a  bonnet" 
does  those  of  the  girls  of  the  present  day. 
With  what  zest,  too,  did  she  relate  the  ex- 
perience of  her  uncle  and  herself  during  one 
of  his  visits  home  in  arranging  her  hair 
in  New  York  style  I  That  mysterious  fre^ 
masonry  by  which  a  new  way  of  **  doing  " 
the  hair  is  now  so  quickly  commimicated  to 
the  most  remote  regions  of  the  country,  had 
no  "lodge"  then  in  that  New  England 


village ;  hence  its  denizens  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  be  entirely  au  fait  with  regard  to 
the  fashions.  A  Sunday  when  all  the  rest 
of  the  family  were  at  church  was  the  time 
chosen  by  her  uncle  for  initiating  my  grand- 
mother into  the  mysteries  of  the  coiffeur^s 
art.  (Had  New  Englanders  begun  even 
then  to  lapse  from  the  strict  Sabbatarian 
views  of  their  Puritan  ancestors  7)  The  re- 
sult of  their  combined  efforts  was  such  as  to 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
"style,"  but  alasl  everything  in  the  way  of 
ease  and  comfort ;  for  fashion  demanded  the 
drawing  of  the  hair  straight  back  from  the 
forehead  over  a  "  cushion  " — an  operation 
which  did  such  violence  to  its  natural  incli- 
nations as  to  render  combing  a  painful  proc- 
ess for  days  thereafter. 

My  grandmother's  marriage  at  fifteen,  her 
widowhood  in  early  life,  her  struggle  with 
poverty  until  her  children  were  reared  to 
positions  of  trust  and  usefulness,  were  all 
subjects  of  unfailing  interest  to  her  grand- 
children.  How  much  of  that  influence  which 
"  makes  true  souls  aspire  to  high  emprise," 
those  tales  of  an  early  time  may  have  ex- 
erted upon  us,  who  can  tell  ? 

As  I  glance  again  at  the  "counterfeit 
presentment "  of  that  handsome  faoe'.in  its 
tarnished  gilt  frame,  again  the  story  of  a 
noble  life  rises  before  me,  and  I  exclaim : 

"  BiMt  be  the  art  that  ean  immortalise, 
The  art  that  bai&es  Tlme*t* tyrannic  olaim 
To  qnench  it." 

E,R. 
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THE  FREE  LANCE  IN  POLITICS. 

C^  ^HE  American  citizen,  who  is  never  quite  so 
m  I  much  in  his  element  as  when  immevBed  in 
4 1    the  excitements  of  a  political  campaign, 

X  )  would  find  English  life  a  little  monotonous. 
J  The  English  freeman  can  hardly  be  said  to 
keep  on  speaking  acquaintance  with  the  ballot- 
box.  An  election—by  which  he  means  a  Parlia- 
mentary election— comes  at  irregular  and,  of  late, 
at  infrequent  intervals.    But  when  it  comes  he 


makes  the  most  of  it.  Nothing  but  a  horse-race 
on  Epsom  downs  so  stirs  even  the  elephantine 
metropolis.  Mass  meetings  elbow  each  other  for 
places  on  the  calendar.  Placards  cover  the  walls 
to  an  extent  that  vividly  suggests  the  costume 
of  the  Dahomey  chief —whose  dress-suit  consisted 
of  labels  peeled  from  biscuit  cans  and  gherkin 
bottles  and  pasted  over  the  royal  person. 

The  interest  of  the  campaiipi,  however,  by  no 
means  rests  wholly  on  such  volatile  elements  as 
appeals  in  speeches  and  placards.    The  British 
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voter  likes  something  more  sabstantial  than  that. 
Knowing  his  failings  his  rulers  at  Buckingham 
and  Westminster  have  done  their  best  to  frame  a 
law  against  bribery  at  elections  in  which  there 
should  be  no  loop-holes.  Any  one  who,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  himself  or  by  an  agent,  attempts 
to  influence  a  vote  by  the  offer  of  money,  or  any 
other  valuable  consideration,  either  as  a  loan  or 
a  gift,  or  by  the  promise  of  or  promise  to  procure 
an  office  or  employment  for  a  voter  or  any  one 
else,  or  who  furnishes  funds  to  be  so  used,  or  re- 
funds money  that  has  been  so  used  forfeits  £100 
and  costs  to  any  one  who  may  sue  for  it.  And 
any  one  who  Is  influenced  in  voting  or  not  voting 
by  such  corrupt  considerations,  or  receives  any 
soch  lewar^  for  influencing  the  vote  of  another, 
is  mulcted  in  the  same  way  for  £10  and  costs. 
Even  "  treating  "  or  the  use  of  any  *•  undue  in- 
fluence" with  voters  entitles  the  informer  to 
£60.  Persona  thus  found  guilty  of  bribing  or  be- 
ing bribed  are  disfranchised  and  a  black  list  of 
their  names  ia  posted  as  an  appendix  to  the  puN 
lie  register  of  voters.  If  there  is  any  extensive 
prevalence  of  bribery  the  whole  constituency  may 
be  disfranchised  and  thus  deprived  of  its  repre- 
sentation in  Parliament.  Even  the  legitimate  ex- 
penses of  the  campaign  can  be  met  only  through 
authorized  agents.  A  detailed  account  of  election 
expenses,  with  vouchers,  must  be  made  to  the  re- 
turning officers  and  published  in  a  local  paper, 
and  the  vouchers  must  remain  open  for  a  month 
to  public  inspection.  The  good  people  who  have 
faith  that  men  can  be  legislated  out  of  immor- 
ality could  not  ask  for  a  better  law.  The  joints 
are  tight,  the  hoops  are  snug  and  thick— the  cask 
certainly  ought  to  hold  water.    But  it  does  n't. 

Tweed  in  his  palmy  days  could  have  given  Eng- 
lish politicians  lessons,  perhaps,  in  multiplying 
voters ;  he  ooold  have  taught  them  nothing  new 
in  the  art  of  influencing  voters.  At  least  four  or 
five  boroughs,  one  of  them  so  important  and  re- 
Bpectable  as  Lancaster,  have  been  disfranchised 
within  a  few  years,  so  shamelessly  corrupt  have 
been  their  election  contests.  It  has  been  lately 
estimated  that  at  least  £1,000,000— five  million 
dollars— has  been  spent  by  candidates  this  Spring 
in  the  contest  for  seats  in  the  new  Parliament, 
and  a  paper  comments  on  the  good  effect  it  will 
have  on  business  to  distribute  such  large  sums 
among— the  publicans  and  working  classes! 
Votes  may  not  be  bought,  openly  and  outright, 
as  simple  cash  transactions.  But  candidates  and 
their  agents  will  be  wondrously  liberal,  all  at 
once,  in  subscriptions  for  village  entertainments, 
Sunday-school  treats  and  local  charities;  and 
prices  will  be  paid  for  a  pint  of  beer,  or  a  pound 
of  butter,  or  a  ride  in  a  butcher's  cart  that  would 
send  a  shiver  through  the  market  reports.  Who 
shall  forbid  to  public  men  the  sweet  satisfactions 
of  charity  or  fix  the  price  they  shall  pay  for  Brus- 
sels sprouts  I 


We  dwell  on  the  matter  at  this  length  for  the 
sake  of  the  lesson  that  possibly  may  be  lurking  in 
it.  The  revenue  officers  and  postmasters,  the  reg- 
istrars and  constables,  and  all  the  minor  officials 
in  Her  Majesty's  service  are  less  concerned,  if 
anything,  in  the  issue  of  aay  election  contest  than 
the  mass  of  their  fellow  citizens  are.  It  matters 
little  to  them  whether  they  make  their  reports  to 
and  draw  their  pay  from  a  Tory  or  a  Liberal  gov- 
ernment. They  will  make  their  reports  and  draw 
their  pay  all  the  same,  if  they  do  their  work  well. 
That  the  public  secures  better  service  under  such 
a  tenure  of  office  no  sane  man  can  doubt.  Some 
of  us  have  been  asking,  with  considerable  em- 
phasis, for  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  here. 
There  is  no  occasion,  either,  to  take  any  of  the 
italics  or  exclamation  points  out  of  our  demands. 
But  it  is  possible  that  we  have  not  given  due  at- 
tention to  the  question  whether  we  want,  or  can 
have,  what  goes  with  that  system  in  Great  Britain 
—what  seems  indispensable  to  it  there — ^a  rich 
governing  class  which  will  take  the  management 
of  party  politics,  give  time  to  it  and  pay  its  bills. 
Not  many  years  ago  no  man  was  eligible  to  a  seat 
in  Parliament  unless  his  annual  income  repre- 
sented property  worth  at  least  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000.  The  property  qualification  has  been 
removed  in  the  law  but  the  fact  remains  that  no 
one  can  secure  such  a  seat  now  unless  he  be  a 
rich  man  or  have  rich  friends  to  foot  the  bills — 
bills  which  the  wealthy  backers  of  the  younger 
Gladstone  foot  in  a  Sussex  borough  this  Spring 
to  the  figure  of  £26,000. 

The  serious  weakness  that  has  ushered  in  the 
schemes  for  reforming  our  civil  service  appeared 
as  soon  as  President  Hayes  moved  into  the  White 
House.  In  every  voting  precinct  in  the  land  the 
workers  who  had  laid  the  campaign  wires,  who 
had  driven  ten-horse  teams  to  county  xhass  meet- 
ings, who  had  checked  off  the  voting  lists,  who 
had  carried  octogenarians  in  their  arms  to  the 
ballot-box,  were  looking  for  their  reward  either 
in  offices  for  themselves  or  their  party  captains. 
That  the  President  should  really  regard  the  civil 
service  reform  plank  in  the  platform  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  campaign  bill  for  the  votes  of 
crotchety  reformers  amazed  and  angered  them. 
They  coaxed  and  stormed,  and  when  that  did  no 
good  they  sat  down  and  sulked.  Their  sulking 
was  the  open  secret  of  the  Democratic  gains  in 
the  next  year's  elections.  They  will  see  to  it 
that  there  is  no  misunderstanding  the  next  time. 

As  yet  no  one  has  shown  the  path  around  this 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  civil  service  reform.  We 
have  no  aristocracy  of  birth  to  which  we  can 
turn  over  our  political  duties,  if  we  should  want 
to.  We  have  no  wealthy  class  to  whom  state- 
craft comes  by  tradition  and  heritage.  There  is 
not  so  much  difference  after  all,  between  a  ''ma- 
chine "  run  by  a  privileged  few  as  in  England 
and  a  machine  run  on  the  co-operative  system  as 
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in  this  ooontry.  It  is  an  abomination  to  honest 
mso  in  both  cases.  We  have  possibly  been  a  lit- 
tle hasty  in  oar  oondosion  that  we  ooold  cleanse 
oar  politics  by  simply  lifting  the  lesser  offices  out 
of  the  pit  into  which  they  have  fallen  as  the 
spoils  of  party  conflicts.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  parties  are  a  necessity  to  politics,  and  **  work- 
ers "  are  a  necessity  to  parties.  It  is  easier  for 
some  of  OS  to  preach  civU  service  reform  than  it 
is  to  practice  it  by  doing  woric  on  campaign  com- 
mittees, carrying  banners  in  political  processions, 
and  challenging  voters  at  the  polls.  Neverthe- 
less this  is  not  work  which,  at  this  distance  from 
the  millennium,  does  itself.  It  doth  not  yet  ai^ 
pear  how  it  is  to  be  done  when  the  many  minor 
offices  which  are  now  its  inspiration  are  filled,  as 
they  snrely  ought  to  be,  on  the  tenure  of  effi- 
ciency and  good  behavior. 

Meanwhile,  with  the  humiliating  quadrennial 
scramble  for  spoils  again  upon  us;  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  whichever  side  wins  we  shall  see  the 
offices  once  more  parceled  out  as  the  reward  of 
political  services,  those  who  have  been  hoping 
and  working  for  better  things  are  not  by  any 
means  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sitting  still  and 
biting  their  finger-nails.  They  can  say  to  the 
party  managers,  and  it  is  full  time  they  should 
say  it,  "Henceforth  we  vote  for  the  best  man, 
whichever  ticket  we  find  his  name  on ;  we  support 
the  best  measure,  whatever  party  label  it  bears. 
We  will  no  longer  be  cajoled  or  dragooned  into 
voting  drunkards  or  incompetents  into  local  of- 
fices because  of  the  imagined  or  the  real  necessi- 
ties of  the  congressional  ticket.  We  will  not 
help  you  in  the  State  election,  no  matter  what 
the  effect  may  be  on  the  next  Presidential  can- 
vass, unless  you  give  us  the  privilege  of  standing 
on  a  better  platform  and  voting  for  better  candi- 
dates than  the  other  party  offers.  Gentlemen, 
yon  can  have  our  votes  at  retail  only,  and  only 
on  these  terms." 

The  exigency  in  public  interests  is  never  half  so 
critical,  the  defeat  of  any  ticket  never  proves  half 
a  hundredth  so  disastrous  to  them  as  the  party 
drill-masters  would  have  the  voter  believe.  The 
life-long  Republican  needs  to  divest  himself  of 
the  feeling  that  voting  the  Democratic  ticket  for 
county  officers  is  necessarily  a  fall  from  grace. 
The  life-long  Democrat  ought  to  realize  that  cast- 
ing a  ballot  for  a  Republican  prosecuting  attorney 
is  not  presumptively  the  unpardonable  sin.  The 
balance  of  power  in  politics  to-day  is  really  held 
—if  they  only  knew  it^by  the  honest  and  intelli- 
gent men  who  care  a  great  deal  for  good  govern- 
ment and  very  little  for  mere  party  success. 
They  may  not  be  able  to  secure  a  radical  and 
permanent  reform  in  the  civil  service  just  yet. 
But  they  can  do  more  than  they  have  begun  to 
believe  in  dictating  that  offices  shall  be  filled  by 
good  men.  They  need  not  strike  any  attitudes 
nor  beat  any  drums  about  it  either.    They  need 


not  organize  a  league,  nor  even  "  stand  ap  and  be 
counted."  But  if  each  man  who  wants  to  see  onr 
politics  purified,  will,  without  regard  to  party 
names,  lay  his  modest  and  quiet  flake  of  a  baHot 
in  the  right  place  every  time,  the  snow-drifts 
thus  formed  will  quickly  command  the  whole- 
some respect  of  the  men  who  bold  the  party  reins. 


TAKING  BULLS  BY  THE  HORNS. 

Tbxbx  are  diversities  of  gifts.  Some  men 
have  the  knack  of  taking  the  side  of  reform,  vot- 
ing the  right  ticket,  snj^rting  usefal  measures, 
without  much  friction.  They  do  not  lose  costo- 
mers.  They  keep  on  amiable  terms  with  the 
other  side.  Nobody  poisons  their  dog  nor  starts 
scandalous  stories  about  them.  When  the  oointest 
waxes  very  warm  they  may  not  make  themselves 
oonspicuous  in  the  front  of  the  fight,  to  be  sore, 
but  they  give  steadiness  and  strength,  as  far  as 
in  them  lies,  to  the  troops  that  are  in  reserve. 

In  the  multiplied  matters  of  social  husbandry — 
to  change  the  figure— their  skill  and  taste  lies  in 
mulching  new  measures  and  quietly  stirring  the 
soil  around  the  roots  of  schemes  that  are  not 
making  good  growth.  They  are  respected,  and 
influential,  and  useful— no  doubt  of  that.  They 
are  not  shirks,  nor  time-servers.  Theirs,  simply, 
is  not  the  gift  of  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns. 
Their  usefulness  is  enhanced,  as  it  seems  to  them, 
by  following  the  path  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence.  But  it  often  happens  that  the  way  of  doty 
in  a  community  lies  where  a  pawing  bull  stands 
which  somebody  must  take  by  the  horns.  Mulch- 
ing and  mowing  are  not  all  of  farm  work.  There 
are  rocks  that  must  be  broken  with  drill  and 
dynamite,  knots  that  must  be  opened  with  maul 
and  wedge.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  in  the 
church  and  community  in  which  somebody  who 
would  like  well  enough  to  get  along  smoothly 
and  trust  to  mulching  methods  most  consent  to 
be  the  maul— giving  and  taking  hard  knocks. 
Saloons  cannot  always,  nor  generally,  be  dosed 
by  neighborly  exhortations  or  resolutions  off^ered 
in  temperance  meetings.  Somebody  must  work 
up  evidence,  swear  out  oomplaints  and  Invoke 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  It  is  dissg^eeable* 
difficult  work;  work  for  which  harnesses  are  cot 
to  pieces  and  fruit  trees  girdled  in  retaliation. 
But  some  one  must  do  such  work  nevertheless — 
do  it,  probably,  with  the  half-accusing  feeling 
that,  if  he  were  wiser  and  better,  more  men 
would  speak  well  of  him. 

But  the  vicious  element  in  the  community  Is 
not  the  only  one  that  wears  horns,  and  shakes 
them— horns  which  are  firmly  set'in  the  socket, 
tool  Many  otherwise  good  people  are  short- 
sighted, thin-skinned,  self-seeking  or  pig-headed. 
A  petty  regard  for  personal  profit  warps  their 
view  of  public  interests.  They  set  family  adran* 
tages  across  the  track  of  neighborhood  benefits. 
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But  the  well-being  of  the  oonmmnity  most  not, 
therefore,  be  left  in  the  lurch.  Some  one  most 
dare  ill-will  and  stand  op  for  it.  The  interests  of 
the  Tillage  school  require  the  retention  of  a 
.  teacher  whose  place  tliese  good  people  wish  to 
giTe  to  some  one  else.  Your  opposition,  in  tiie 
school  board,  to  the  change  is  not  to  be  witliheld 
because  you  know  it  will  be  looked  on  as  a  per- 
sonal affront,  and  because  you  are  sure  to  run 
across  the  tracks  of  their  displeasure  in  the  most 
unexpected  places  long  afterwards.  A  well-mean- 
ing man  wants  an  important  office  which  he  is 
not  qualified  to  fill.  He  pushes  his  own  case; 
joins  forces  with  other  place-seekers.  It  is  not  a 
matter  which  can  be  iqet  by  putting  another  rail 
on  the  fence.  Some  one  must  march  right  up  and 
take  that  bull  by  the  horns,  no  matter  how  die- 
agreeable  the  tussle  may  be. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  antagonize  people,  and 
e^iecially  those  who  are  at  heart,  as  poor  human 
nature  goes,  good  people.  It  takes  not  a  little  of 
the  flavor  out  of  the  comfort  you  have  a  right  to 
when  walking  in  the  path  of  duty,  to  know  that 
the  slurs  of  those  whom  you  haTe  Tezed  are  fly- 
ing around  your  good  name,  and  stinging  it  when- 
OTer  they  find  an  opportunity;  or  to  see  that 
coldness  has  crept  into  the  hearts  of  old  friends. 
It  is  especially  hard  to  know  that  the  good  cause 
which  yon  support  is  more  likely  to  be  opposed 
by  some  because  you  are  its  supporter.  It  re- 
mains for  you  to  be  thrice  careful  that  you  do 
not  pick  up  the  maul  oftener,  or  swing  it  harder, 
than  necessary;  that  you  do  not  come  to  have 
something  of  a  relish  for  a  "  scrimmage."  Ponl- 
tioes  are  better  than  the  knife,  when  poultices 
will  answer  the  purpose.  Happy  is  the  man  who, 
in  all  these  intricate  social  crossrpurposee,  has  the 
unerring  jodgment  which  tells  him  just  where  he 
may  yield  even  the  better  way,  and  just  where 
he  must  stand,  through  thick  and  thin,  for  the 
ground  that  ought  not  to  be  surrendered.  And 
having  done  aU  it  remains  to  let  patience  have 
her  perfect  work.  One  may  surely  get  good  out 
of  such  experiences  that  he  could  not  find  any- 
where else.  Ihat  is  the  blessedness  of  every 
prickly  or  stony  path  in  which  the  wise  and  lov- 
ing Father  sets  our  feet. 


THE  CONCLUSIVE  MIRACLE. 

"  Ts8,  if  I  could  see  some  of  these  things  as  you 
do  I  would  be  a  Christian  myself.  But  then  its 
of  no  use.  Miracles,  for  instance,  are  one  of  the 
corner-stones  of  your  faith,  I  suppose.  But  I 
can't  believe  in  miracles.  I  don't  see  how  you 
can,  when  you  really  stop  to  consider  how  inexo- 
rable are  the  laws  that  govern  matter—and  mind 
too,  for  aU  of  that." 

Tliie  brief  confession  of  faith  would  be  recog- 
Bixed  without  the  quotation  marks.  Every  one 
has  heard  it,  with  trifling  variations  of  phrase- 


ology; parroted  sometimes  perhaps,  but  often 
uttered  in  careless  good  faith,  and  occasionally 
spoken,  doubtless,  with  sincere  regret.  Of  course 
the  books  furnish  the  arguments  to  meet  it;  as 
other  books  probably  furnished  it  in  the  first 
place,  and  the  logic  for  it.  But  playing  these 
arguments  against  each  other  is  generally  very 
much  like  an  artillery  duel  at  long  range;  it 
makes  a  noise  and  raises  a  dust  but  it  doesn't 
dislodge  the  enemy.  So  instead  of  making  an 
attack  in  front,  where  this  objecting  friend  is 
probably  so  carefully  fortified,  suppose  you  slip 
around  on  the  flank  and  answer  him  after  this 
fashion: 

"  Very  well,  what  if  you  can't  build  on  this 
comer-stone  quite  yet  7  I  find  no  difficulty,  juy- 
self,  with  the  New  Testament  miracles.  Their 
testimony  to  the  divine  character  and  mission  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  me. 
As  I  look  at  it  Christ  came  with  these  credentials 
for  those  who  could  read  them.  But  they  are  not 
by  any  means  the  only  credentials  he  offers.  In- 
deed, it  is  very  easy  for  me  to  believe  that  he 
might  have  brought  the  dead  to  life  when  I  think 
of  the  more  wonderful  things  he  did  when  he 
walked  among  men  on  earth;  has  been  doing 
for  eighteen  hundred  years;  does  to-day.  That 
Lazarus  was  brought  again  to  life  after  lying 
dead  in  the  grave  three  or  four  days,  that  one 
blind  from  birth  was  made  to  see  in  a  moment 
and  without  a  touch,  seems  to  you  quite  incred- 
ible. But,  after  all,  nothing  that  Christ  ever 
claimed  the  power  to  do  with  the  bodies  of  men  is 
so  marvelous  as  the  changes  which  he  certainly 
has  wrought  in  the  characters  of  men. 

"  Tske  Simon  Peter,  for  instance.  One  day  he 
is  a  cowardly  disciple,  scared  by  the  chatter  of 
some  idle  servant  girls  into  the  repeated  denial  of 
his  Master  and  bracing  the  craven  lie  with  shame- 
ful cursings.  A  few  days*  after  he  is  the  lion- 
hearted  apostle,  standing  in  the  same  temple  and 
accusing  to  their  face  the  rulers  who  had  put  that 
Master  to  death.  Had  they  known  it,  the  change 
wrought  in  him  was  a  more  marvelous  thing  than 
that  which  he  wrought  in  the  lame  men  before 
their  astonished  eyes.  There  was  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
too.  What  miracle  could  be  more  wonderful  than 
the  sudden  change  that  so  completely  transformed 
that  man,  through  and  through,  and  forever! 

''Nor  will  it  do  to  say  that  these  are  Bible 
stories,  half  fact  and  half  legend.  This  same 
wonder  has  been  wrought  every  day  for  eighteen 
hundred  years,  in  all  lands  and  before  all  men's 
eyes.  Here  is  a  young  man— you  have  seen  such 
a  one — who  is  full  of  mischief  even  to  riot;  an 
idler  and  tippler  and  rake;  the  grief  and  shame 
of  his  family  and  the  contempt  even  of  those  who 
are  most  like  him.  But  the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ  lays  hold  of  him  and  makes  a  new  man  of 
him.  Yon  see  the  change  in  a  day— it  modulates 
the  very  tones  of  bis  voice  and  illuminates  the  very 
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lineaments  of  bis  face.  Henceforth  he  loathes  the 
pleasures  that  he  most  loyed  before.  In  its  sym- 
pathies, its  manly  purpose,  its  self-mastery,  his 
life  is  at  once  and  forever  as  different  from  the 
old  life  as  light  is  from  darkness.  Another  man 
is,  underneath  his  pretenses  to  good  citizenship,  a 
miserable  skinflint.  He  begrudges  his  children 
books  and  his  wife  sufficient  help  in  the  kitchen. 
He  dodges  his  taxes  and  hates  the  contribution 
box.  He  clutches  and  keeps  every  dollar  he  can 
lay  hands  on.  All  at  once  this  divine  change 
is  wrought  in  his  heart.  With  it  there  comes  a 
complete  revolution  of  aspiration  and  endeavor. 
He  makes  the  interests  of  others  his  own.  He 
puts  his  name  to  a  subscription  paper  with  pleas- 
urer.  No  one  is  more  public-spirited,  no  one  is  a 
better  neighbor.    He  lives  a  consecrated  life. 

"By  a  similar  transformation  we  see  the  man 
of  ungovernable  passion  becoming  patient  under 
any  provocation,  the  butterliy  of  social  pleasure 
finding  her  chief  joy  in  humble  service  for  others, 
the  proud  won^an  pnUing  on  the  childlike  spirit, 
the  man  in  whom  selfish  ambition  had  been  as 
a  consuming  fire  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
righteousness. 

"  If  we  were  not  used  to  such  things  we  should 
publish  them  in  the  papers,  and  stand  in  rever- 
ent awe  before  such  supernatural  manifestations. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  love  or  the  inspiration  of 
patriotism  men  and  women  often  wake  up  to  a 
larger  and  a  better  life.  But  this  complete  regen- 
eration of  the  corrupt  heart,  this  utter  change  in 
the  very  fiber  of  character,  stands  by  itself  in 
human  experience  as  the  riddle  of  all  human 
philosophy,  the  wonder  of  wonders.  Its  reality 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  cannot  be  explained  away. 
It  is  more  marvelous  than  the  bringing  of  the  dead 
to  life.  It  is  conclusive  testimony  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Christian  religion.  Standing  con- 
vinced before  its  reality  you  need  not  stumble  at 
any  other  miracle." 


TWO  MISTAKES  THAT  MEN  MAKE. 
The  stars  in  their  courses  see  few  sadder  sights 
on  the  face  of  our  trouble-furrowed  earth,  than 
the  family  from  which  death  has  taken  the  bread- 
winner, while  it  has  laid  on  a  penniless  mother, 
unskilled  in  remunerative  labor,  the  burden  not 
only  of  the  entire  care  but  the  entire  support  of 
her  little  children.  And  they  look  down,  alas! 
on  such  sights  every  night,  in  every  village,  and 
every  city  street.  It  is  not  quite  but  it  is  almost 
as  hard  a  fate  when  the  mother  is  left  with  a  lit- 
tle property,  to  be  shadowed  daily  by  a  dread  of 
the  suffering  its  loss  would  involve,  and  to  be 
worried  day  and  night— because  of  her  inexperi- 
ence and  ignorance  in  business  matters— by  its 


care.  This  trouble  comes  to  many  and  is  the 
harder  to  bear  that  it  gets  little  sympathy. 
"She  is  left  in  comfortable  circumstances," 
friends  say,  and  give  the  matter  no  more  thought.       ^ 

Two  great  mistakes,  mistakes  that  almost  every 
parent  makes,  are  the  antecedent  of  such  trials. 
No  girl  has  such  fair  prospects  that  her  father 
can  excuse  himself  for  not  giving  her,  as  a  sup- 
plement to  her  learning  and  accomplishments, 
the  skillful  training  in  some  form  of  work  that 
will  insure  her  a  livelihood  if  misfortunes  fliog 
her  upon  the  unaided  resources  of  her  own  head 
and  hand.  It  is  a  grave  indictment  against  the 
pretensions  of  our  civilization  that  the  fathers 
who  wish  thus  to  train  .their  daughters  are  so 
perplexed  to  find  suitable  occupations,  outsioe  of 
sewing,  teaching  and  household  service.  We  are 
still  in  the  semi-civilized  stage  of  society  as  re- 
gards the  multiplied  opportunities  for  work  that 
ought  to  stand  open  to  women.  The  case  is  bad 
enough  for  the  woman  who  has  not  the  gift  for 
teaching  or  the  strength  for  house-work,  but  who 
is  free  to  go  to  the  work  she  has  the  training  to 
do,  if  haply  she  can  find  it  by  the  hunting.  Bat 
it  is  most  cruel  that  there  is  so  little  choice  of 
work,  and  oftentimes  so  little  work,  beyond  un- 
skilled and  unpaid  drudgery,  for  the  woman  who 
is  anchored  at  home  by  the  children  for  whom 
she  must  earn  a  living.  Social  science  and  phi- 
lanthropy surely  have  not  done  their  best  in  this 
direction. 

The  other  mistake  is  that  which  the  husband 
makes  who  not  only  keeps  his  wife  in  ignorance 
of  his  business  affairs  but  is  content  to  have  her 
remain  ignorant  of  business  methods  generally. 
He  comforts  himself,  perhaps,  with  the  thought 
that  if  he  dies  he  will  leave  his  family  "  enough 
to  do  with."  He  strangely  forgets  how  unfitted 
his  wife  would  be  in  such  a  case  to  take  good  care 
of  property;  how  liable  she  would  be  to  loss  from 
unwise  investments;  how  dependent  she  would 
be  on  advisers  who  might  take  advantage  of  her. 
Our  girls,  in  getting  an  education  nowadays, 
range  through  all  sciences  and  'ologies.  There 
are  classes  in  cookery,  nursing,  and  making  cour- 
tesies. But  many  a  woman  sees  the  time  when 
she  could  well  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  several 
sciences  and  arts  in  exchange  for  a  little  practi- 
cal knowledge  on  the  principles  governing  safe 
investments,  the  risks  in  different  sorts  of  securi- 
ties, the  precautions  to  be  taken  and  the  snags  to 
be  shunned  in  making  contracts,  the  commoner 
maxims  of  law  involved  in  credits,  mortgages, 
leases,  discounts,  usury,  conveyances,  etc.  If 
she  learned  nothing  of  such  things  before  her 
marriage  it  is  her  husband *s  unpardonable  mis- 
take if  she  does  not  acquire  some  elementaiy 
knowledge  of  them  afterwards. 
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BEAC0N8FIELD. 

^HE  romaDce  of  politics  contains  no  more 
J I  strange  and  striking  chapter  than  the 
II)  story  of  the  career  of  Benjamin  Disraeli, 

J  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  that  career  is  already  rounded  and 
finished.  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year.  He  has  retired  from  a  long  and 
perplexing  tenure  of  power ; — a  power  emr 
bracing  the  6way  of  a  vast  and  mighty  Em- 
pire, and  which  must  have  tried  the  mental 
energies  and  the  physical  strength  of  a  man 
yonog  and  hale;  but  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
health  has  for  years  been  feeble,  and  more 
than  once  his  life  has  seemed  imperiled  by 
his  exhausting  labors.  It  is  little  likely, 
therefore,  that  he  will  resume  the  rule  which 
he  has  held  with  such  bold  and  audacious 
purpose  for  the  six  yeiirs  between  1874  and 
1880.  What  years  he  has  yet  to  live,  will 
perhaps  be  spent  in  the  august  repose  of  the 
House  of  Peers;  that  house  in  which  he  still 
seems  out  of  place,  almost  an  intruder,  yet 
in  which  he  has  achieved  some  of  his  most 
notable  triumphs  of  eloquence  and  statecraft. 

This  supposably  rounded  romance,  there- 
fore, may  be  observed  as  a  whole;  and  so 
looking  at  it,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  its 
similarity  to  the  romance  of  the  skillful  nov- 
elist, in  the  crowning  glories  of  its  ending. 
At  the  outset,  we  see  a  young,  gay,  gilded 
dandy,  who  hae  written  some  very  queer 
novels  of  society,  is  petted  by  the  half  aristo- 
cratic, half-Bohemian  circle  of  Gore  House, 


is  a  curiosity  as  an  Anglicized  Jew,  has  wit 
and  fine  manners,'  is  strikingly  handsome, 
and  altogether  a  bright  and  breezy  presence 
in  a  drawing-room.  Everybody  sees  that  he 
has  a  perfectly  imperturbable  audacity,  that 
he  proposes  to  make  his  way  in  the  fashion- 
able not  less  than  in  the  literary  world ;  but 
few  suspect,  at  first,  that  he  dreams  of  po- 
litical distinction.  His  grandfather  was  a 
kindly  and  hospitable  old  Italian  Jew,  who 
used  to  give  neat  suppers  to  men  of  note  at 
Enfield.  His  father  was  a  bookish  scholar, 
full  of  literary  research  and  anecdote,  a  quiet 
but  genial  old  man,  who  lived  in  pleasant 
simplicity  in  Bloomsbury.  No  one  imag- 
ined that  a  gay  young  fop  with  the  despised 
Hebrew  blood  in  his  veins,  could  aim  higher 
than  the  pleasure  of  being  a  momentary  lion 
among  the  West  End  fashionables.  To  be 
f^ted  as  the  author  of  **  Vivian  Grey,*'  to 
be  admired  for  the  exquisite  cut  of  his  coats, 
the  sparkle  of  his  jewelry,  and  the  harmoni- 
ous colors  of  his  cravat  and  waistcoat — these 
seemed  to  be  the  bounds  of  his  ambition. 

Yet  had  that  superficially-reading  West 
End  coterie  where  he  was  so  pleasantly  wel- 
comed, perused  with  more  care  and  insi^^ht 
the  novels  concerning  which  they  so  gener- 
ously flattered  him,  they  might  have  discov- 
ered between  the  lines  an  ambition  far  loftier 
and  more  arrogant.  This  truth  gradually 
dawned  upon  his  circle  as  novel  after  novel, 
and  then  satii-e  after  satire,  appeared  from 
his  pen ;  each  of  which  took  on  a  more  and 
more  distinct  political  hue.  But  almost  he- 
fore  it  became  recognized  that  his  attention 
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was  directed  to  politics,  he  suddenly  ap- 
peared as  a  candidate  for  the  Hoose  of  Com- 
mons. With  "  sen  timents  wh  ich  were  Tory, 
and  presentiments  which  were  Radical,"  he 
boldly  contested  the  borough  of  High  Wy- 
combe with  no  less  an  antagonist  than  a 
brother  of  Earl  Grey,  then  Prime  Minister 
of  England.  Defeated  here,  a  few  months 
later  he  again  appeared  in  the  field,  only  to 
suffer,  first  at  Marylebone,  and  then  at  Taun- 
ton, two  more  discomfitures.  Not  a  whit 
daunted,  he  made  a  further  struggle  to  win 
a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  this  time,  aided 
by  powerful  friends,  h^  at  last  succeeded, 
being  chosen,  in  1837,  a  member  by  the  bor- 
ough of  Maidstone.  Soon  after  this  triumph, 
he  was  introduced  to  Lord  Melbourne,  who 
had  now  become  Prime  Minister.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne looked  at  the  gorgeously-attired  young 
legislator,  with  his  glistening  curls  and  his 
large,  bright  black  eye,  with  a  feeling  of 
mingled  amusement  and  curiosity.  "  What 
do  you  wish  to  be  ?"  he  asked  him.  ''  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  my  lord,''  was  the  start- 
ling and  audacious  reply.  Lord  Melbourne 
thought  the  answer  an  epigram.  Disraeli 
expressed  in  it  the  whole  volume  of  his  po- 
litical ambition. 

It  is  not  at  all  my  purpose  to  follow  Ben- 
jamin Disrae^  through  that  brilliant  and 
energetic  career,  each  step  of  which,  as  now 
appears,  brought  him  nearer  the  lofty  goal 
upon  which  his  eyes  were  ever  fixed.  His 
first  ignominious  failure,  when  he  rose  to 
address  his  maiden  speech  to  the. House ;  his 
patient  waiting  to  recover  from  its  effect ; 
his  oratorical  triumph  on  the  occasion  of  his 
second  attempt;  his  quarrel  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  which  he  exhausted  every  resource 
of  the  bitterest  invective  to  overwhelm  the 
Tory  leader  with  humiliation ;  his  passages- 
at-arms  with  0*Connell ;  his  audacity  in  seiz- 
ing upon  the  Tory  leadership ;  the  surprise 
with  which  England  rubbed  her  eyes  and 
stared  to  see  him  her  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer;  his  long-continued  and  magnificent 
forensic  combats  with  Gladstone ;  his  ascent 
to  the  Premiership  in  1868,  and  his  coura- 
geous gift  of  household  suffrage  to  the  people ; 
his  later  triumphs  as  Premier;  his  promotion 
to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Earl  of  Beaconsfield, 
and  his  assumption  of  the  envied  insignia 


of  Knight  of  the  Garter ;  these  are  history, 
and  oft-repeated  history,  a  tale  told,  especi- 
ally of  late,  with  copious  iteration,  and  with 
every  degree  of  friendly  panegyric  and  of 
hostile  irony. 

But  such  a  man,  with  a  career  so  strange, 
an  origin  so  alien  and  despised,  and  triumphs 
so  entirely  without  parallel  in  English  po- 
litical annals,  must  always  be  an  extremely 
interesting  study.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
English  statesman,  remote  or  modern,  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  many  diverse  surmises 
and  theories,  has  been  so  difficult  to  read  and 
interpret,  or  has  given  rise  to  &•  many  ut- 
terly contradictory  estimates,  both  as  to 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  as  Benjamin 
Disraeli.  He  is  scarcely  less  of  a  riddle  now, 
when  he  has  been  in  the  full  blaze  of  public 
notoriety  for  forty  years,  than  he  was  the 
day  that  he  entered  the  House,  dangling  his 
watch  chain  and  tripping  foppishly  across 
its  histoiic  floor.  There  are  many  thou- 
sands of  people  in  England  to  whom  he  is 
the  great  figure  of  the  age;  who  trust  him, 
admire  him  with  unbounded  enthusiasm, 
unquestioningly  follow  him  in  paths  however 
mysterious,  and  believe  alike  in  his  states- 
manship and  in  his  sincerity.  There  are 
other  thousands  to  whom  he  is  as  utterly 
odious;  who  look  upon  him  as  a  political 
Mephistopheles,  a  theatric  poser  in  states- 
manship, a  charlatan,  absolutely  selfish  and 
devoid  of  moral  feeling,  who  would  with 
untroubled  heart  sacrifice  England  and  Eng- 
lishmen to  triumph  in  a  policy  and  to  retain 
a  hold  on  power. 

The  first  time  that  I  saw  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli, now  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  and  Knight 
of  the  Garter,  was  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  the  early  Sunmier  of  1863.  It  was 
a  period  when  the  relations  between  England 
and  the  United  States  were,  to  say  the  least, 
somewhat  strained.  The  Peterhoff  matter 
had  well  nigh  brought  the  two  countries  to 
an  actual  rupture.  A  week  before  I  had 
been  at  Oxford,  and  one  night,  in  one  of  the 
many  cozy  inns  of  the  ancient  imiversity 
city,  I  had  heard  college  proctors  talking  ex- 
citedly about  a  speech  that  Palmerston  had 
just  made,  foreshadowing  war  with  America. 
Palmerston  was  then  Prime  Minister ;  Glad- 
stone was  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
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Lord  Derby  was  the  Tory  leader ;  and  Dis- 
raeli was  his  faithful  and  briUiant  lieutenant 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  on  a 
memorable  night  in  the  House,  that  I  first 
visited  that  famous  assembly.  Gladstone 
was  to  make  one  of  his  g^atest  efforts,  in 
favor  of  taxing  the  gpreat,  rich  public  char- 
ities. House,  lobby,  and  galleries  were 
crowded.  It  was  interesting  to  obbei  ve,  for 
the  first  time,  the  distinguished  assemblage 
which  was  and  is  really  the  governing  power 
of  the  great  British  Empire.  It  was  yet 
more  interesting  to  hear  the  consummate 
orator  of  the  Liberals,  with  his  clear,  silvery, 
persuasive  voice,  pleading  that  Christ's  Hos- 
pitals and  other  rich  charitable  corporations 
should  assume  their  share  of  the  financial 
burdens  of  the  state.  But  most  interesting 
was  it,  to  me,  at  least,  to  look  along  the 
crowded  benches  which  hung  on  the  Chan- 
cellor's words  with  breathless  interest,  and 
to  note  the  faces  and  bearing  of  the  famous 
men  who  composed  the  chief  adornments  of 
the  body  and  of  British  statesmanship. 

And  to  roe,  the  most  remarkable  and  strik- 
ing face  and  figure  of  all,  were  those  of 
him  who  sat,  almost  alone,  in  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  front  opposition  bench;  whose 
hat  was  well  jammed  down  over  his  eyes ; 
who  sat  motionless  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  Gladstone's  speech,  and  who 
seemed  rather  to  be  in  a  deep  reverie,  or 
perhaps  half-asleep,  than  attentive  to  what 
was  going  forward  in  the  House.  Now  and 
then  the  hat  would  be  removed  for  a  few 
moments  from  the  head ;  and  then  I  had  an 
ample  opjwrtunity  to  observe  the  features 
of  the  man  who,  all  things  considered,  had 
even  then  reached  the  position  of  the  most 
successful  politician  of  his  age. 

Let  me  describe  him  as  he  appeared  at 
the  age  of  fifty-seven.  The  first  impression 
was  of  his  wonderful  youthfulness.  At  the 
distance  where  he  sat  from  the  Speaker's 
gallery,  he  looked  scarcely  more  than  thirty ; 
and  his  attire  served  to  confirm  this  impres- 
sion. A  black  coat,  buttoned  tightly  at  the 
waist ;  an  immaculate  shirt  bosom ;  a  care- 
fully tied  necktie  ;  large,  light  gray  trousers, 
cut  in  the  nick  of  the  fashion ;  hairglossily 
black  and  curly,  betraying  the  scrupulous 
care  with  which  each  particular  ourl  must 


have  been  arranged  in  its  place ;  large,  rather 
dreamy,  and  indifferent  black  eyes ;  a  thick, 
heavy,  Jewish  nose;  a  large  mouth,  with 
thick,  colorless  lips ;  a  longish  chin  covered 
with  a  tuft  of  gray-black  beard;  a  sallow 
complexion,  almost  deathly  sallow ;  a  strong, 
well-knit,  rather  high-shouldered  figure; 
these  were  the  external  features  that  attracted 
the  cursory  glance  of  the  eye.  It  has  been 
said  that  Disraeli,  leader  and  chieftain  as 
he  is,  has  always  seemed  a  man  alone  and 
apart  from  his  colleagues;  so  un-English 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  fuse  with  the 
rest ;  solitary  amid  all  the  hurly-burly  bustle 
of  politics ;  keeping  himself  within  him- 
self ;  with  few  or  no  ardent  bosom  friends ; 
amiable,  patient,  and  courteous,  perhaps,  but 
maintaining  a  distance  between  himself  and 
his  most  intimate  advisers.  Looking  down 
upon  him  as  he  sat  in  the  House,  this  theory 
appeared  to  be  confirmed  by  superficial  obser- 
vation. He  sat  alone,  with  a  space  between 
him  and  the  next  man  on  either  side.  It 
was  veiy  rarely  that  he  turned  to  speak  to 
this  or  that  one;  then,  the  conversation 
seemed  almost  monosyllabic.  It  was  evi- 
dent, to  say  the  least,  that  he  was  not  a 
chatty  man  like  Palmerston,  or  a  vehement 
talker  like  Gladstone.  Closer  scrutiny  made 
it  apparent,  however,  that  he  ^/as  far  from 
indifferent  about  what  was  going  forward. 
A  quiet  smile  crossed  his  face  as  Gladstone, 
now  and  then,  went  rather  out  of  his  way  to 
direct  a  shaft  of  sarcasm  at  his  own  breast ; 
and  when,  an  hour  or  two  after,  DisraeU 
rose  to  take  his  share  in  the  debate,  it  soon 
became  clear  that  all  that  had  been  before 
said  had  been  carefully  fixed  in  his  mind. 
This  imperturbability,  and  apparent  imcon- 
sciousness  of  what  is  going  forward,  whether 
it  be  affectation  or  temperament,  has  always 
struck  lookers-on  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
Commons.  "However  fierce  the  debate," 
says  one  of  them,  "  or  heated  the  House,  or 
pressing  the  crisis,  there  sits  Disraeli,,  occa- 
sionally looking  at  his  hands,  or  the  clock ; 
otherwise,  silent,  unmoved,  and  still.  Yet  an 
Indian  scout  could  not  keep  a  more  vigilant 
watch;  and  immediately  an  opportunity 
occurs  he  is  on  his  legs,  boiling  with  real  or 
affected  indignation." 
There  never  spoke  an  orator  more  curious 
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and  interesting  to  observe,  more  puzzling  to 
estimate,  more  entertaining  to  s^udy.  Af- 
ter the  House  had  been  fiUed  and  iiras  still 
echoing  with  the  silvery  yehemence  and 
trembling  earnestness  of  Gladstone's  voice, 
it  was  indeed  a  very  abrupt  contrast  to  lis- 
ten to  the  more  quiet,  more  studied,  more 
even  and  steadily  sustained  and  carefully 
poised  periods  of  his  rival.  If  Disraeli's 
first  speech  in  the  House  forty  years  ago 
was  the  very  bathos  of  attempted  melodra- 
matic force,  the  histrionic  air  and  study  of 
effect  have  at  least  never  since  been  lost. 
It  is  clear  that,  in  his  own  un-£nglisH  and 
tinexampled  style,  Disraeli  is  a  Parliament- 
ary speaker  of  the  first  rank.  He  never 
thrills  an  audience  to  generous  enthusiasm, 
like  Bright ;  nor  has  he  the  mastering  ca- 
pacity of  Gladstone  to  strike  conviction 
pressing  home  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
listen  to  him.  But  he  is  superior  to  either 
*in  making  a  perfectly  clear,  brief,  yet  ex- 
haustive Parliamentary  statement.  In  the 
literary  perfection,  the  variety,  the  polish 
of  his  style,  it  would  be  hard  to  point  out 
his  equal.  His  self-possession  aud  self-com- 
mand never  desert  him.  He  never  really 
loses  his  head  in  fine  frenzies  of  passion, 
though  it  is  sometimes  his  cue  to  appear  to 
do  so.  As  you  listen  to  him,  you  cannot 
but  feel  that  this  singular  and  effective  elo- 
quence is  the  product  of  long  and  patient 
self-training;  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  a 
lengthened  devotion  to  oratory  as  an  art; 
aud  that  this  art  has  been  studied  with  an 
especial  view  to  its  use  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons.  Adroitness  in  the  manage- 
ment alike  of  thoughts  and  phrases,  is  a 
trait  speedily  recognized.  Each  is  suited 
precisely  to  the  speaker's  purpose  for  the 
moment.  If  that  purpose  is  to  lash  an  an- 
tagonist into  a  fury,  or  to  divert  him  from 
the  issue,  you  will  have  quick  succession  of 
sparkling  epigrams  and  barbed  shafts  of 
ridicule.  Disraeli  is  a  master  of  all  the 
tortures  supplied  by  the  armory  of  rhetoric. 
For  years  he  was  able,  almost  at  will,  to 
sting  Gladstone  out  of  his  self-control ;  and 
it  was  always  a  source  of  extreme  irritation 
to  Gladstone,  that  he  could  never  produce  a 
like  effect  upon  his  rival.  Indeed,  Disraeli 
has  always  had  a  habit  of  rather  obtrusively 


showing  the  House  that  he  was  perfect 
master  of  himself  when  "  on  his  legs."  On 
one  occasion,  when  in  the  midst  of  a  long 
and  important  speech,  he  stopped,  took  an 
orange  from  his  pocket,  punched  a  hole  in 
it  with  his  knife,  and  began  deliberately  to 
suck  it ;  and  continued  to  do  so  at  intervals 
during  the  rest  of  his  address.  When  he 
made  the  most  famous  of  his  speeches  on 
introducing  a  budget,  he  coolly  pared  bis 
nails  and  smoothed  them  as  he  spoke. 
There  are  other  peculiarities  of  manner, 
each  of  which  seems  to  have  been  artistic- 
ally fixed  upon  beforehand,  as  if  to  produce 
its  especial  result.  Invariably,  when  he 
rises  to  speak,  he  weara  a  slight  smile,  which 
seems  to  hint  that  the  arguments  on  the 
other  side,  specious  as  they  seem,  are  not 
overwhelming,  and  are  about  to  be  effect- 
ively answered.  There  is  a  saucy  gleam  of 
the  black  eye,  too,  which  lends  aid  to  the 
significance  of  the  smile.  His  speech  is  full 
of  rhetorical  **  hits " ;  each  hit  is  accompa- 
nied by  gestures  extremely  expressive,  aud 
by  a  measuring  of  the  tones  of  the  voice  so 
as  to  produce  surprise  and  instant  effect.  A 
grimace  or  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  i?rill 
give  "  point "  to  the  epigram ;  and  when  it 
has  thus  been  delivered,  Disraeli  alone  in 
the  assemblage  will  preserve  an  impassive 
face,  while  every  one  is  laughing  and  cheer- 
ing around  him.  At  other  times,  he  ascends 
to  greater  heights  in  the  art  of  eloquence. 
He  can  evidently  warm  up  at  will ;  many  of 
his  flights  of  simile,  or  appeals,  or  apostro- 
phes, are  so  flowery  that  they  come  to  the 
very  verge  of  bombast,  and  escape  by  the 
narrowest  line  from  passing  into  bathos; 
but  the  line  is  never,  in  these  later  and  riper 
years,  actually  crossed.  A  happy  turn,  a 
fine  finishing  off,  always  saves  the  rhapsody, 
and  makes  it  effective.  Disraeli  certainly 
has  more  humor  than  either  of  the  two  ora- 
tors who  have  so  long  disputed  the  palm 
with  him.  Gladstone,  indeed,  has  no  hu- 
mor, and  that  of  Bright  is  somewhat  grim 
and  puritanic.  The  Tory  chief  has  clearly 
made  as  much  of  a  study  of  humor  as  of 
any  other  rhetorical  weapon.  To  quote 
again  the  writer  before  cited, ''  he  has  made 
himself  master  of  the  greatest  weakness  of 
the  House  of  Commons — its  love  of  a  good 
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laugh."  No  living  English  orator  has  said 
60  many  good  things,  applied  so  many  apt 
epitheCs,  that  have  "stuck."  His  happy 
phrases,  his  well-oonsidered  jests,  upon  the 
various  characters  of  the  House  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  his  political  career  was 
Bpent,  are  eagerly  enjoyed  still,  and  are 
more  numerous  than  those  uttered  by  any 
other  professed  wit  in  politics.  In  de- 
scribing Gladstone  recently,  as  a  "sophist- 
ical rhetorician,  drowned  in  the  exuberance 
of  his  own  verbosity,"  he  came  just  near 
enough  the  truth  to  make  a  telling  hit,  and 
thereby  did  more  to  confirm  Tory  animosity 
towards  the  Liberal  leader,  than  if  he  had 
exhausted  hours  in  elaborate  denunciation 
of  him.  Many  of  his  neat  little  personal 
witticisms  are  still  afloat,  and  are  repeated 
whenever  the  names  of  the  victims  of  them 
are  mentioned.  The  "  fiatavian  grace  "  of 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  manner,  the  "want  of 
finish**  in  Lord  Salisbury's  invective,  the 
description  of  Goldwin  Smith  as  "  an  itin- 
erant spouter  of  stale  sedition,"  Sergeant 
Dowse's  "jovial  profiigacy,"  will  long  be  re- 
peated with  appreciative  chuckles  in  the 
region  of  the  Pall  Mall  clubs,  and  in  the 
centers  of  Tory  reunions.  There  is  not  a 
single  Liberal  leader  who  has  not  been  la- 
beled with  some  apt  and  witty  designation, 
which  has  clung  and  will  always  cling  to 
him,  as  long  as  he  is  a  figure  of  British  pol- 
itics. Disraeli  has  showed,  too,  that  he  can 
wield  the  force  of  fierce  invective  quite  as 
vigorously  as  he  can  lighten  the  prosy  pro- 
ceedings of  Parliament  by  airy  and  not  ill- 
natured  humor.  His  onslaughts  on  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  were  as  cruel  and  ferocious  as 
they  were  powerful  and  effective. 

When  on  his  feet,  Disraeli  is  more  lib- 
eral in  gesture  than  most  Parliamentary 
speakers.  He  uses  his  hands  and  arms 
freely,  and  often  sways  his  body  forward, 
as  if  bowing.  His  voice  is  neither  harsh 
nor  musical.  It  has  neither  the  persuasive 
tones  of  Gladstone,  nor  the  grating  sounds 
produced  by  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Lytton, 
and  some  other  English  orators.  He  sel- 
dom hesitates  for  a  word;  but  sometimes 
appears  to  do  so,  evidently  to  increase  the 
effect  of  what  follows.  Ko  English  public 
man  probably  more  carefully  prepares  his 


speeches.  There  is  ample  evidence  of  study 
and  polish  in  each  of  them.  He  is  never  so 
happy  in  a  debate  suddenly  sprung  upon 
him,  as  on  a  field  night  when  one  party  de- 
livers deliberate  battle  to  the  other.  Let  it 
be  added  that  advancing  age,  and  persistent 
ill  health,  do  not  seem  to  have  diminished 
his  oratorical  powers.  His  last  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  before  the  dissolution 
of  the  Parliament  which  he  so  long  and  so 
completely  swayed,  was  as  audacious,  vigor- 
ous, and  brilliant  as  any  he  has  delivered 
for  years.  It  bristled  with  bold  statement, 
bright  epigram,  and  energetic  defiance. 
He  has  always  been  a  better  tffter-dinner 
speaker  than  Gladstone ;  for  his  gifts  as  an 
orator  incline  him  to  delight  in  the  lighter 
and  airier  graces  of  the  art,  while  Gladstone 
is  ever  too  dead-in-eamest  to  use  or  culti- 
vate them.  Disraeli's  speeches  at  the  din- 
ners of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  and  at  the  an- 
nual feasts  of  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  Guild- 
hall, will  long  be  remembered  for  their 
cheery  grace  and  pungent  wit. 

Disraeli's  statesmanship  will  no  doubt  be 
a  subject  of  warm  difference  of  opinion 
among  Englishmen.  His  inconsistency,  in 
the  earlier  years  of  his  public  life,  in  pass- 
ing rapidly  from  a  strange  sort  of  Oriental 
radicalism  into  the  ultima  Thule  of  Tory 
belief,  and  in  outdoing  any  other  Tory  leader 
in  his  denunciations  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  for 
an  apostasy  prompted  by  patriotism,  is  still 
bitterly  criticised  by  his  Liberal  rivals,  es- 
pecially by  those  Liberals  who  were  once 
Peel's  devoted  followers.  His  attempts  to 
restore  protection  as  the  economic  policy  of 
England,  after  accepting  the  dogma  of  free 
trade,  are  still  remembered.  Perhaps  noth- 
ing that  he  ever  did  more  completely  dis- 
turbed the  equanimity  of  his  opponents, 
than  his  sudden  adoption  of  household  suf- 
frage as  the  basis  of  a  sweeping  electoral 
refoim.  The  Liberals  had  tried  in  vain  for 
years  to  frame  a  reform  bill  that  would-  be 
acceptable  to  the  House  and  the  country. 
They  had  lost  power  in  1866  by  offering 
a  moderate  and  well-considered  measure. 
They  regarded  electoral  reform  as  their  spe- 
cial mission  and  function.  It  never  entered 
their  heads  that  on  their  own  ground  they 
would  be  distanced  by  a  Tory  chief,  followed 
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by  a  Tory  party.  But  no  sooner  had  Dis- 
raeli found  himself  in  office  than,  as  he  him- 
self afterwards  airily  boasted  at  Edinburgh, 
he  began  "  to  educate  his  party."  It  was 
no  common  triumph  of  political  tactics  to 
bring  the  stolid  Tory  squires  and  the  proud 
Tory  lords  to  assent  to  a  sweeping  extension 
of  the  suffrage ;  and  it  is  si^e  to  say  that 
Disraeli  was  the  ouly  living  politician  who 
could  have  done  it,  or  who  would  even  have 
been  bold  enough  to  try.  To  ''steal  the 
thunder  of  the  Whigs,"  however,  was  quite 
in  harmony  with  his  audacious,  adventurous 
nature  ;  nor  could  those  who  admired  Peel, 
for  doing  precisely  the  same  thing  in  the 
matter  of  the  com  laws,  very  loudly  blame 
him.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  later 
foreign  policy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  accomplishment  of  household  sufh'age, 
which  was  Disraeli's  own  work,  and  in  a 
large  measure  his  pei^nal  victory,  was  a 
real  act  of  great  and  most  beneficial  states- 
manship. Were  his  political  fame  to  rest 
upon  that  alone,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
future  generations,  at  least,  can  deny  him 
the  title  to  effective  and  substantial  states- 
manship. The  household  suffrage  reform 
extended  the  suffrage  to  thousands  of  the 
lower  classes ;  and  for  this  reason  the  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  Disraeli's  being  able  to 
induce  the  Tories  to  accept  it  were  tremen- 
dous. By  patience,  by  tact,  by  appeal  to  the 
ambition  for  party  victory,  and  by  sheer 
pluck,  he*  overcame  them.  He  predicted, 
amid  the  jeers  of  his  opponents,  that  among 
the  working  classes  there  was  a  strong  Tory 
substratum.  The  prediction,  strangely  as  it 
sounded,  was  fulfilled  when,  in  1874,  the  new 
electorate  carried  Disraeli  into  power  by  an 
overwhelmning  vote. 

Then  began  a  new  and  much  more  thrill- 
ing chapter  in  the  record  of  his  public  acts. 
For  the  first  time,  he  presided  over  a  Cabi- 
net which  was  supported  by  an  ample,  com- 
pact, and  submissive  majority  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  His  rule  was  unfet- 
tered and  unobstructed.  From  the  begin- 
ning, it  was  clear  that  his  bold  spirit  and 
strong  individuality  composed  the  central 
and  controlling  force  of  the  administration. 
He  had  no  rival  in  influence  in  his  Cabinet. 
One  and  all  were  his  subordinates  and  fol- 


lowers. It  was  emphatically  his  policy 
which  was  pursued  throughout  the  long  and 
perplexing  crisis  of  the  Eastern  Question  in 
its  later  phase ;  and  those  of  the  Cabinet — 
Lords  Derby  and  Carnarvon — ^who  would  not 
follow  his  policy  to  the  end,  never  thought 
of  contesting  his  authority  in  that  body,  but 
retired  from  it.  One  of  Disraeli's  most  re- 
markable feats,  in  recent  years,  has  been  his 
conversion  of  the  proud,  irritable,  and  arro- 
gant Marquis  of  Salisbury  from  an  inveter- 
ate personal  foe  into  a  warm  friend  and  a 
submissive  adherent 

Despite  the  ''un-English"  reputation 
which  many  writers  have  succeeded  in  giving 
Disraeli,  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  his 
Eastern  policy  was  thoroughly  English  in 
its  precedents  and  bearing.  He  seems  to 
have  closely  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
Welliogton,  Peel,  and  Palmerston.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  English  policy  in  regard 
to  the  Eastern  Question,  has  been  for  fifty 
years  the  principle  that,  in  order  to  check 
the  aggression  of  Russia,  Turkey  must  be 
preserved,  defended,  and  propped  up.  Even 
the  Liberals,  including  Gladstone  and  Gran- 
ville, adhered  to  this  principle  at  the  time  of 
the  Crimean  war;  and  have  only  within  a  few 
years -drifted  away  from  it.  It  animated 
Disraeli's  course  throughout.  Whether  ef- 
fectually or  not — this  is  a  matter  still  to  be 
decided,  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  cur- 
rent of  events — ^he  steadily  labored  to  pre- 
serve as  far  as  possible  the  power  of  the 
Sultan,  and  to  curb  as  far  as  possible  the 
power  of  the  Czar.  He  resolved,  moreover, 
that  England  should  no  longer  hold  aloof, 
as  she  had  done  in  the  days  of  Liberal  as- 
cendency, from  participation  in  continental 
politics.  She  should  resume  her  old  place 
as  an  active  and  self-asserting  great  power. 
Her  voice  should  be  heard  in  the  aeropagi  of 
nations,  her  infiuence  felt  in  every  interna- 
tional concern.  "  The  honor  and  power  of 
the  Empire,"  this  was  the  brave  shibboleth 
often  heard  in  his  mouth  and  the  mouths  of 
his  colleagues.  It  was  the  counterpart  to 
the  Liberal  motto  of  "  Retrenchment  and 
Reform ;  "  and  long  sounded  more  sweetly 
in  the  people's  ears. 

Success  has  attended  Disraeli's  efforts,  at 
least  so  far  as  to  bring  England  once  more 
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into  active  relations  with  other  powers,  and 
to  give  her  a  more  oommanding  voice  in  the 
direction  of  European  events.  This  result 
he  brought  about  by  bold,  and  often  surpris- 
ing and  theatrical  courses.  The  creation  of 
the  title  of  Empress  of  India,  the  purchase 
of  the  Suez  canal  shares,  the  importation  of 
Hindoo  troops  into  the  Mediterranean,  the 
entrance  of  the  British  fleet  into  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus,  were 
acts  the  wisdom  of  which  has  to  be  proved 
by  the  sequence  of  events  yet  to  occur,  but 
which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  were  reso- 
lute and- striking  strokes  of  statesmanship. 
Whether  Disraeli's  Eastern  policy,  or  that 
of  his  successors,  will  prove  to  be  the  best 
for  the  preservation  of  the  British  Empire, 
remains  still  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  the 
future. 

In  one  statesmanlike  quality — in  sagacious 
foresight — no  American,  at  least,  ought  to 
underestimate  Disraeli's  abilities.  What- 
ever his  motive,  he  almost  alone  of  English 
statesmen  of  either  party,  favored  the  cause 
of  the  North  in  our  civil  war,  and  steadily, 
even  at  the  darkest  periods,  predicted  its 
final  triumph.  When  Gladstone  was  eulo- 
gizing Jefferson  Davis,  and  declaring  that 
he  had  made  '*an  independent  nation;" 
when  Sir  John  Ramsden  was  exultingly 
boasting  that "  the  republican  bubble  had 
burst ;"  when  Palmerston  was  plotting  with 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  with  a  view  to  a 
recognition  of  the  Southern  confederacy; 
when  Lord  John  Russell  was  asserting  that 
the  war  was  one  "for  empire  on  one  side 
and  independence  on  the  other  ;*'  when  Lords 
Derby  and  Cranboume  (the  latter  now  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury)  were  hotly  declaiming 
against  the  arrogance  of  the  North  in  at- 
tempting to  preserve  the  Union,  Benjamin 
Disraeli  saw  the  right,  and  foresaw  the  vic- 
tory. The  friendly  feeling  he  displayed 
towards  us  throughout  the  war,  found  most 
eloquent  expression  in  noble  speech,  when 
the  assassination  of  Lincoln  thrilled  Europe 
as  well  as  America,  with  its  dreadful  shock. 

"  In  the  character  of  the  victim,"  he  de- 
clared, **  and  even  in  the  accessories  of  his 
last  moments,  there  is  something  so  homely 
and  so  innocent,  that  it  takes,  as  it  were, 
the  subject  out  of  the  pomp  of  history  and 


the  ceremonial  of  diplomacy ;  it  touches  the 
heart  of  nations,  and  appeals  to  the  domes- 
tic sentiment  of  mankind." 

Then,  after  showing  that  the  assassination 
of  fulers  seldom  changes  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  remarking  that  Lincoln  had 
"  fulfilled  his  duty  with  simplicity  and 
strength,"  he  thus  closed  one  of  the  most 
moving  and  evidently  heart-felt  addresses 
he  ever  made : 

"In  expressing  our  unaffected  and  pro- 
found sympathy  with  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  the  untimely  end  of  their 
elected  chief,  let  us  not,  therefore,  sanction 
any  feeling  of  depression ;  but  rather  let  us 
express  a  fervent  hope  that  from  out  of  the 
awful  trials  of  the  last  four  years,  of  which 
not  the  least  is  this  violent  demise,  the  va- 
rious populations  of  North  America  may 
issue  elevated  and  chastened,  rich  in  that 
accumulated  wisdom  and  strong  in  that  dis- 
ciplined energy  which  a  young  nation  can 
only  acquire  in  a  protracted  and  perilous 
struggle.  Then  they  will  be  enabled  not 
only  to  renew  their  cai*eer  of  power  and 
prosperity,  but  they  will  renew  it  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  happiness  of  man- 
kind." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom, 
in  many  respects,  of  Disraeli's  career  as  a 
practical  statesman,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  as  to  his  genius  for  party  leadership. 
Herein  he  presents  a  very  suggestive  con- 
trast to  Gladstone.  Not  even  Palmerston, 
with  all  his  bonhomie  and  faculty  for  con- 
ciliation, was  Disraeli's  equal  in  this  respect. 
The  English  government  is  organically  one 
of  party.  No  statesman  can  be  completely 
successful  unless  he  is  a  skillful  party  leader ; 
and  this  leadership  demands  a  combination 
of  qualities  which  it  is  not  very  frequent  to 
find  combined.  No  situation  more  emphat- 
ically needs  a  command  of  exhaustless  pa- 
tience, perseverance  and  pluck ;  and  these 
qualities  Disraeli  showed  that  he  possessed, 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod of  his  public  career.  Never  had  a  party 
chief  more  formidable  difficulties  with  which 
to  contend.  The  party  which  he  aspired  to 
lead,  and  upon  whom  he  fairly  fixed  his 
leadership,  by  making  his  brilliant  talents 
absolutely  necessary  to  it,  was,  of  all  parties, 
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that  whose  prejudices  were  deepest  against 
his  race,  and  whose  contempt  of  parvenus, 
and  self-made  men,  was  the  most  inveterate. 
Yet  he  took  this  obstinate  and  haughty 
party  in  hand,  drilled,  massed  and  *' edu- 
cated ''  it,  and  so  fashioned  its  line  of  action 
that  he  brought  it  into  power  and  sustained 
it  there.  He  became  the  iiTesistible  leader 
of  a  compact  and  submissive  party  organi- 
zation, which  has  acted  for  many  years  under 
his  inspiration,  with  the  discipline^  precis- 
ion and  force  of  a  thoroughly  trained  army. 
Throughout  the  period  of  his  Tory  chief- 
ship  he  has  maintained  an  even  and  unruf- 
fled patience,  a  constant  good  temper,  and 
an  unflagging  persistency.  Thoroughly  ca- 
pable in  this  branch  of  leadership,  he  has 
been  able  to  supplement  it  in  Parliament  by 
his  consummate  skill  in  debate,  his  resources 
as  an  orator,  and  his  adroitness  in  party  tac- 
tics ;  by  his  audacity  in  attack,  and  his  ever 
ready  and  equal  courage  in  orderly  retreat ; 
by  his  sagacity  in  marking  out  plans  of  Par- 
liamentary campaigns,  his  assiduous  culti- 
vation of  the  younger  and  rising  talents 
in  his  ranks,  and  the  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility of  his  resources  in  the  most  bitterly 
contested  party  battles.  For  years  it  has 
been  recognized  that  no  other  Tory  chief 
was  possible  while  Disraeli  lived  and  re- 
mained in  public  life.  Many  a  time  he 
with  difficulty  saved  the  party  from  the  con- 
sequences of  Lord. Derby's  rashness,  and 
the  timidity  and  narrowness  of  his  lieuten- 
ants. In  the  Cabinet,  he  alone  could  have 
formed  the  connecting  bond  which  so  long 
held  statesmen  so  diverse  in  temperament 
and  opinion  as  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Gathorne  Hardy  and 
the  present  Lord  Derby.  In  the  art  of  con- 
ciliation, there  never  w«s  a  more  consum- 
mate adept;  he  has  known  how  to  smooth 
over  irritAd  susceptibilities,  to  soothe  ruf- 
fled pride,  to  soften  down  bitter  prejudices, 
and  to  smother  threatened  revolt,  with  a 
hand  at  once  gentle  and  firm,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  a  suavity  which  not  more  charmed 
than  it  imposed  the  will  which  prompted  it. 
The  Tory  party  of  this  generation  cannot 
hope  to  secure  such  another  leader.  *If  he 
retires,  content  with  his  Earldom,  his  Gar- 
ter, his  triumph  at  Berlin,  and  the  proud 


consciousness  of  having  for  six  years  bril- 
liantly ruled  the  mighty  Empire  of  Britain, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  his  party  must 
abide  for  years  in  the  old  shade  of  opposi- 
tion ;  for  the  near  future,  at  least,  seems  to 
be  secured  to  the  Liberals,  to  whose  power  a 
consummate  T017  leader  alone  would  be 
dangerous. 

The  same  sparkle  of  social  wit  and  bright 
epigram  which  makes  Disraeli  so  attractive 
an  after-dinner  speaker,  gives  him  popularity 
in  the  amenities  of  private  life.  '  Amid  all 
the  turmoil  and  cares  of  a  long  and  stirring 
public  career,  he  has  never  lost  the  talent 
of  making  himself  agreeable  in  society, 
which  he  so  carefully  cultivated  in  the  days 
of  his  youth.  Essentially  a  courtier,  he  has 
made  himself  especially  agreeable  to  the 
Queen  and  the  royalties ;  and  he  is  a  wel- 
come guest  in  those  country-house  gather- 
ings which  are  so  delightful  a  feature  of 
English  social  life.  He  is  an  elegant  and 
graceful  host ;  and  alien  as  he  is  called,  he 
has  contrived  to  become  thoroughly  and  aris- 
tocratically English  in  this  regard.  In  the 
fine  old  manor  of  Hughenden,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, he  entertains  royal  princes  and 
ministerial  colleagues  with  equal  suavity  and 
genial  manner ;  yet,  with  all  his  aptitude  and 
talent  for  society,  he  seems  most  often— es- 
pecially since  his  wife's  death — to  prefer 
solitude,  amid  his  books  and  papers,  with 
the  sole  companionship  of  one  who  is  alike 
his  most  intimate  friend  and  his  private  sec- 
retary. For  the  national  sports  of  English- 
men, Disraeli  appears  to  have  little  taste. 
It  is  rarely  that  he  follows  the  hounds  to  the 
hunt,  or  shows  himself  on  the  world-famous 
racing  grounds ;  nor  does  he  incline  to  such 
methods  of  violent  physical  exercises  as  de- 
light his  great  rival,  Gladstone.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  known  in  his  own  neigh- 
borhood as  a  model  landlord.  Considerate 
towards  his  tenantry,  entering  with  zest  into 
the  interests  of  the  farms,  making  his  ap- 
pearance familiarly  at  the  harvest  homes, 
Disraeli  thus  sets  an  example  to  those  Eng- 
lish landed  magnates  who  desert  their  acres 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  great  capitals.  His 
married  life,  though  he  married  a  lady  some 
years  older  than  himself,  was  a  very  happy 
one  throughout  its  duration  of  forty  years. 
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There  was  something  touching  and  noble  in 
the  way  in  which  he  always  referred  to  her 
in  his  public  addresses.  His  constant  and 
chivalrous  devotion  to  her  was  often  re- 
marked. Once  he  spoke  of  her,  in  a  speech 
at  Hughenden,  as  the  "best  wife  in  Eng- 
land;"  he  dedicated  his  romaucSs,  "Sibyl," 
to  "  the  most  severe  of  critics,  but  a  perfect 
wife;"  he  declared, .in  an  address  in  Scot- 
land, that  it  was  to  her  encouragement  and 
support  that  he  owed  his  eminence.  When 
the  Queen  olEered  him  a  peerage  on  one 
occasion,  he  declined  it,  and  begged  that  if 
any  such  honor  were  to  be  conferred,  it 
should  be  upon  Mrs.  Disraeli;  who  there- 
upon was  created  Viscountess  Beaconsfield. 
Her  death,  a  year  or  two  before  his  second 


Premiership,  seemed  to  overwhelm  him  with 
grief;  a  grief  from  which  he  has  perhaps 
never  quite  recovered. 

In  closing  this  rapid  study  of  the  remark- 
able man  whose  name  has  been  so  often  in 
men's  mouths  during  the  past  six  years,  I 
quote  what  was  recently  and  truly  said  of 
him  by  one  of  his  admiring  fellow-country- 
men: 

"  His  career  is  a  romance ;  but  it  is  a  ro- 
mance that  teaches  a  thousand  useful  and 
noble  lessons,  that  will  have  power,  in  times 
when  the  party  passions  of  tOKiay  shall  be 
cold,  to  fire  many  a  youpg  soul  with  the 
highest  ambition,  and  to  fill  many  a  tender 
heart  with  sympathy  for  him  whose  story  it 
records."  George  3f  .  TowU, 
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Arundel,  June  12th,  1879. 

I  on  tell  me,  dearest  Hannah,  with  charm- 
ing candor,  that  lam  "  neither  rich  nor 
beautiful,"  and  therefore  that  it  would 
be  well  for  me  to  give  up  the  hope  of 
meeting  my  "  cherished  ideal " ;  but  indeed 
I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  Why  not  tell  me 
to  give  up  life  and  youth  and  hope  ?  Not  I, 
indeed. 

Ko  dear,  none  but  bom  atheists  despair  at 
twenty.  Besides,  my  ideal  hero  is  no  impos- 
sibility. I  only  ask  that  he  be  beautiful, — 
not  so  imperatively  beautiful  in  person  as 
in  mind, — full  of  sense  and  sentiment,  with 
great  genius,  but  more  devoted  to  me  than 
to  Mammon ;  with  any  amount  of  dai'k  curls 
and  very  dark  eyes,  ready  to  follow  my  light- 
est beck,  and  withal  wise  and  strong  to  guide 
and  to  protect.  So  delicious  and  exquisite 
do  I  find  life,  that  I  try  to  not  think  of  those 
unfortunates  who  have  not  found  it  a  very 
intoxicating  draught  As  I  have  stated,  I 
am  in  no  huny  for  my  fate — not  a  bit,  dear. 
I  am  having  a  delightful  time  here,  and  my 
friends  have  the  good  taste  and  sense  to 
appreciate  me;  indeed  they  are  making  a 
gentle  lion  of  me,  in  a  very  quiet  way.  By 
no  miracle  will  my  fate  beset  me  at  this 
place,  as  there  are  neither  men  nor  maidens 
here  of  marriageable  age. 


As  you  are  aware,  I  am  to  pass  the  sum- 
mer weeks  with  my  old  school-mate  Maria 
Walker,  who  is  committed  to  matrimony  in 
early  Autumn ;  that  is,  two  devoted  lovers, 
Maria  and  Jonathan,  are  to  be  married  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  that  first  of  months, 
"  carnival  of  all  the  year." 

A  young  brother  and  sister  of  Maria's 
comprise  the  family.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
more  strictly  true  to  count  in  two  lads  of 
seventeen  and  eighteen,  the  sons  of  an  inti- 
mate friend  and  n^ar  neighbor.  They  are 
very  nice  and  very  live.  These,  if  they  did 
not  seem  the  chief  charge,  would  be  the 
chief  torment  of  their  old  bachelor  uncle, 
Mr.  Ritter,  the  brother  of  their  widowed 
mother,  to  whom  "uncle  Amber  "  is  a  tower 
of  strength,  if  that  mean  one  whose  strength 
supplements  her  weakness.  He  is  both  far- 
mer and  tutor  to  those  boys — boys  who, 
making  due  allowance  for  the  self-compla- 
cency of  youth,  show  great  respect  as  well 
as  fondness  for  *' uncle  Amber,"  as  they 
call  him.  Mr.  Ritter  and  myself  are  excel- 
lent friends,  and  I  do  hope  I  may  be  pre- 
served from  falling  into  the  habit  of  calling 
him  "uncle  Amber,"  a  term  of  friendly 
familiadty  which  often  rises  to  my  lips. 
But  there  is  about  him  a  sort  of  reserve,  a 
sense  of  some  kind  of  power,  which,  if  one 
were  not  quite  intimate  with  him — I  may  as 
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well  tell  the  truth,  one  is,  or  at  least  I  am,  a 
little  afraid  of  him.  Reason  ?  Of  course  I 
have  none ;  and,  in  general,  I  hate  reasons. 
It  is  not  because  of  old  age ;  I  am  sure  he 
is  not  so  old  as  he  seems.  Were  I  to  venture 
upon  guesses,  I  would  guess  that  events  and 
not  years  had  given  him  that  look  of  settled 
sobriety,  and  made  the  faint  lines  that  cross 
his  ample  forehead  and  define  the  comers  of 
his  well  cut  mouth.  Perhaps  this  serious- 
ness may  be  one  of  his  charms,  for  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  pleasant  to  see  him  drawn  out  of 
it  by  some  unexpected  sally  of  the  young 
people  about  him.  Such  a  bright  smile 
lights  up  his  face  that  he  looks  ten  years 
younger  than  the  previous  moment. 

Now  judge,  my  well-beloved,  from  the 
material  presented,  what  a  quiet  time  of 
rest  from  conquests  is  before  me,  and  scoff 
or  contradict  if  you  will,  but  I  like  it.  I 
am  very  happy  with  these  warm-hearted 
friends,  and  I  enjoy,  as  if  I  were  a  child 
with  them,  this  youthful  set ;  and,  believe 
me,  there  is  no  under-current  of  coquetry 
about  me  that  might  tempt  me  to  meddle 
with  edged  tools,  for  although,  as  you  truly 
say,  "neither  rich  nor  beautiful,"  I  am  not 
at  all  blind  to  the  fact  that  I  have — ^why  may 
*I  not  say  charms  that  seem  to  take  the  place 
of  "beauty  "?  Indeed,  beauty  is  a  very  safe 
attribute  when  not  accompanied  by  a  power 
which  is  certainly  not  regularity  of  feature 
or  brilliancy  of  color. 

Were  I  not  so  averse  to  suffering — so 
weakly  truthful — well,  how  shall  I  put  it? 
It  is  so  easy  to  bewilder  some  male  mortals, 
or  rather  they  are  so  absurdly  ready  to 
make  fools  of  themselves,  that  one  needs 
a  conscience  sadly.  However,  in  the  pres- 
ent case,  as  you  see,  no  care  is  necessary, 
and  there  is  no  occasion  to  take  the  trouble 
to  dim  one's  charms ;  so  here  goes  for  a  real 
good  time !  I  feel  as  young  as  the  rest  of 
the  children  here.    Lovingly  thine, 

Sophie  Smithson. 

July  8th,  1879. 
Dear,  precious  friend, — 

"  Alas,  we  know  not  anything,"  hath  the 
poet  well  sung,  though  many  a  presumptu- 
ous one  has  said  in  his  heart  that  he,  the 
poet,  might  as  well  speak  for  himself  alone. 

My  Maria  and  her  Jonathan  are  very 


thoughtful  about  me,  and  I  am  never  al- 
lowed to  feel  de  trop  in  their  presence ;  still 
I  often  have  a  sense  of  the  happy  truth  that 
they  like  the  society  of  each  other  better 
even  than  mine.  The  Guernsey  boys,  who 
are  very  intimate  with  George  and  Susie,  are 
here  "  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  although 
they  profess  to  be  what  they  call  "  hard  at 
work  on  the  farm."  "  Indeed  we  are,  Miss 
Smithson.  Ask  uncle  Amber,  if  you  doubt 
us;  but  please  ask  him,"  said  Joe  with 
sparkling  eyes,  "  when  we  are  not  present, 
for  I  know  he's  such  a  brick  he'd  never 
undervalue  what  a  fellow  does  in  a  fellow's 
absence."  Whereupon  I  judge  that  "uncle 
Amber  "  is  a  much  better  teacher  of  Euclid 
and  of  horsemanship  than  of  subsoiling. 
Apropos  of  horsemanship,  these  dear  pesky 
boys  have  brought  here,  day  after  day,  a 
third  horse  accoutered  with  their  mother's 
well  preserved  side  saddle,  and  have  invei- 
gled me  out  to  ride  with  them.  After  sev- 
eral breezy  rides  over  the  beautiful  hills 
about  here,  it  happened  to  enter  my  wise 
brain  to  wonder  why  these  boys  should 
have  a  well  trained  lady's  horse,  and,  more 
than  that,  why  they  should  persevere  in 
bringing  it  to  me. 

Yesterday,  some  time  before  our  daily 
ride,  Joe  made  his  appearance  with  such  an 
evidence  of  preoccupation,  and  with  so  near 
an  approach  to  depression  of  mind,  that  I 
could  but  ask  the  cause  of  such  an  un- 
wonted condition. 

"I  say.  Miss  Smithson,  my  Darius  is 
quite  lame;  that  fool  of  a  blacksmith  has 
driven  a  nail  in  wrong.  I  knew  it  right 
away,  and  I  told  him  so.  Well,  I  can't  ride 
him  to-day.  Gus  and  I  think  of  fishing. 
Would  you  mind — ^uncle  Amber  says  per- 
haps you  wouldn't  mind  riding  out  this 
once  with  an  old  man,  though  I  told  him  I 
should  say  no  such  thing.  I  told  him  le 
didn't  know  as  well  as  loe  how  good-natured 
you  were  ;  besides — " 

But  I  stopped  him  from  a  longer  list  of 
my  imaginary  perfections. 

"  Do  you  mean,  Joe,  seriously,  that  Mr. 
Ritter  wishes,  I  mean  is  willing,  to  ride  wiUi 
me  this  morning?" 

"  Well  yes.  Miss  Smithson,  I  don't  know 
what  he  would  n't  do  to  please  you." 
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"  You  provokiDg  boy,  did  you  ask  him  to 
go  vith  me  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  should  think  not.  Do  you  wish 
to  know  why  ?  " 

"Yes.'* 

"  Because  I  knew  he  would  giye  his  best 
solar  microscope  for  a  chance." 

"Why?" 

"  Well,  how  can  a  fellow  tell  why  ?  I  sup- 
pose because  he  broke  Polly  of  the  habit  of 
shying,  and  he  wishes  to  see  her  operate. 
She  don't  shy  now  does  she  ?  " 

*"  No,"  said  I.  <*  I  do  not  think  she  11  shy 
to^ay." 

"  What  may  I  tell  Uncle  ?  **  said  Joe,  with 
still  a  look  of  doubt 

"  Tell  him  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  if  he  will 
kindly  go  with  me." 

Joe,  evidently  reiieyed,  still  tried  in  his  way 
to  apologize  for  his  own  lack  of  gallantry. 

"  Miss  Sophie,  did  you  ever  go  fishing  7" 

"  No,  my  jouDg  friend,  not  for  trout" 

*'Your  young  friend,"  said  Joe,  with  a 
cbad  on  his  bright  face.  "  I  do  believe 
that  you  think  I  am  no  older  than  Gus." 

"  I  think  you  are  old  enough  to  be  very 
kind  to  me,  and  as  to  age,  why  I  do  not  be- 
lieve you  will  be  better  when  you  are  thirty ; 
and  it  will  be  only  thirty  minutes  before  Mr. 
Ritter  will  be  here  with  Polly,"  said  I,  look- 
ing down  at  my  slippers  and  light  morning 
dress.  . 

"  I  am  off.  Miss  Smithson.    Au  rewir." 

We  had  an  enjoyable  ride,  and  I  felt  very 
strongly,  very  pleasantly,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  careless  canters  over  the  selfsame 
roads  with  these  boys  and  their  noisy  good- 
natured  discussions,  and  an  exploring  expe- 
dition under  the  care  and  with  the  compan- 
ionship of  a  man  so  steeped  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  things  quite  new  to  me. 

We  took  a  new  road  through  a  small  wood, 
bat  emerging  after  a  couple  of  miles  upon 
a  road  smiling  with  pleasant  farm  houses, 
and  commanding  exquisite  views  of  mount- 
ain farms  and  river  and  of  other  mountains 
beyond  the  river.  All  these  things,  as  well 
as  individual  trees  and  masses  of  ferns  or 
moss,  were  pointed  out  or  presented  to  me 
in  a  way  that  showed  them  to  be  to  him  old 
friends,  or  even  lovers,  in  whom  he  took  great 
delight. 


<*  Mr.  Ritter,  how  did  you  find  out  all  about 
these  things?" 

<*  I  do  not  feel  that  I  know  all  about  them," 
he  replied.  "  I  love  nature,  and  have  had 
very  little  other  society  to  enjoy.  Beside 
this  gentle  dissipation  I  have  very  little  so- 
cial Hfe." 

On  our  return,  while  taking  me  from  Pol- 
ly's back,  Mr.  Ritter  inquired  if  I  felt  very 
tired  with  a  voice  that  sounded  so  much 
like  a  caress  that  I  started,  and  as  I  was 
gently  and  daintily  set  upon  the  ground  I 
caught  one  glimpse  of  eyes  that  gave  me 
such  a  strange  thrill,  that  in  some  fright 
and  more  confusion — ^without  uttering  a  syl- 
lable—-I  fled  to  my  own  room ;  where,  in- 
stead of  hurrying  out  of  my  habit,  I  threw 
myself  into  the  huge  white  dimity  chair  at 
my  bedside,  covered  my  face  with  hands 
still  encased  in  riding  gloves,  and  wept  pas- 
sionately. Why  ?  I  am  sure  I  don't  know ; 
but  I  do  know  that  I  could  have  wept  in  an- 
other fashion  to  be  found,  as  I  was  before 
five  minutes,  or  I  had  time  even  for  self- 
explanation. 

Maria  came  in  with  an  open  letter.  The 
young  friend  who  had  promised  to  be  grooms- 
man at  her  wedding  was  coming  for  a  short 
visit  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  her 
family,  and  she  did  hope  that  I  would  like 
hitn.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  strange  thing 
if  not,  for  we  were  regulation  counterparts — 
he,  Mr.  Wickham,  was  tall  and  dark,  with 
dark  whiskers  and  black  hair,  and  I  was 
"  small  and  fair,"  and  though  "  not  beauti- 
ful," in  Maria's  partial  mind  I  was  "  a  love 
of  a  girl,  if  not  very  pretty." 

"  When  do  you  expect  him?  " 

"  Let  me  see — in  ten  days  from  date,  and 
this  is  the  tenth.  He  will  be  here  in  a  week 
at  farthest"  Sophie. 

Arundel,  July  17th. 
Dearest  Hannah, — 

I  need  not  say  that,  exactly  upon  time, 
Mr.  Wickham  came.  Now  I  will  confess  to 
you  that  I  have  not  a  fondness  for  exact 
people ;  one  might  as  well  be  a  chronometer 
or  an  almanac  and  done  with  it ;  no  delight- 
ful surprises,  no  interesting  waitings  for 
such  people.  They  do  not  suit  me.  Tea, 
of  course  Mr.  Wickham  has  arrived ;  came 
on  the  very  train  named  two  weeks  ago. 
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Te8,  certainly  he  is  yery  handsome  and  very 
agreeable.  'We  continue  our  rather  quiet 
course  of  gentle  dissipation;  we  walk  and 
ride  and  row. 

"  Is  our  time  all  passed  in  play  ?  "  O  no, 
Maria  and  I  devote  a  part  of  every  morning 
to  wise  confabulations,  holding  close  com- 
mittees in  her  little  sunny  sewing-room  with 
Miss  Miller,  the  oracular  dress-maker  of 
Arundel.  We  consider  ourselves  quite  prao- 
tical  upon  such  matters. 

Mr.  Ritter  does  not  join  us  in  our  walks 
and  rides ;  indeed,  I  have  scarcely  seen  him 
since  that  unhappy  nervous  fit  of  mine,  and 
when  I  have  seen  him  he  looks  so  sad  that 
I  really  fear  he  is  ill,  though  no  one  seems 
to  notice  it.  Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  sure, 
he  does  not  seem  to  notice  me.  Why  should 
he  ?  Have  I  not  proved  myself  but  a  petu- 
lant child? — though  doubtless  he  has  for- 
gotten my  folly  by  this  time. 

Of  another  thing  I  am  still  more  sure— I 
sadly  miss  our  daily  dissertations  upon  nat- 
ure. Indeed,  I  began  to  hope  that  I  too  might 
find  at  least  a  gleam  of  that  kind  of  pleasure 
in  all  things  that  God  has  made,  which  I 
'  have  so  constantly  seen  beaming  in  the  face 
of —of  my  friend.  But  I  give  that  up ;  and, 
as  I  must  do  something  by  way  of  relaxation 
from  a  sense  of  my  own  littleness,  I  talk 
nonsense  with  Joe  and  our  new  friend  Mr. 
Wickham,  who  is  really  very  agreeable.  As 
to  dear  Maria's  poorly  concealed  hopes  about 
me,  they  are  in  vain.  We  can  be  only 
friends,  and  that  of  course  we  must  be ;  in- 
deed, be  commands  my  respect  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  I  am  determined  that  he  shall  not 
take  any  wrong  ideas  into  his  sensible,  hand- 
some head  in  my  direction.  So  I  am  learn- 
ing many  useful  things  of  dear  Joey  Guern- 
sey. He  is  almost  my  shadow — certainly 
my  shelter — and  I  have  learned  exactly  how 
to  fix  snares  for  rabbits  and  how  to  bait  a 
hook.  Joe  says  he  does  feel  sorry  for  any 
one  ignorant  of  the  pleasure  and  pain,  the 
hopes  and  fears,  of  trout  fishing ;  but  this 
defect  in  my  training  is  fast  being  remedied. 

This  evening  we  are  to  have  a  moonlight 
row,  our  dear  Mrs.  Walker  giving  her  con- 
sent only  upon  condition  that  Ambrose  Rit- 
ter should  conduct  the  little  expedition, 
which  he  has  kindly  consented  to  do.   James 


Wickham  has  made  the  discovery  that  the 
moon  is  just  at  the  age  to  give  the  due 
amount  of  light  necessary  for  enjoyment, 
declaring  that  a  real  full  moon  <*  is  no  better 
than  daylight " — anew  imputation  upon  the 
character  of  that  long-suffering  luminary. 

I  hear  the  sound  of  our  early  tea  bell,  so 
farewell  dear,  until  our  return. 

Late  at  night 

I  do  believe  that  the  constant  and  loving 
study  of  nature,  be  it  in  rocks  or  trees,  in 
wood  or  water,  in  ferns  or  frogs,  will  keep 
a  well-regulated  mind  from  dwelling  upon 
the  faults  and  foibles  of  feeble-minded  folk. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  for  I  found 
myself  re-instated — if  my  short-comings  had 
been  noticed. 

The  row  was  simply  delicious,  the  young 
moon  doing  herself  and  Mr.  Wickham  great 
credit. 

After  emerging  from  the  dense  shade  of 
cedars  that  skirt  the  shore,  our  young  row- 
ers were  directed  to  rest  and  allow  the  boat 
to  float  gently  with  the  tide.  Then  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Ritter,  Maria,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Wickham,  sang  some  of  "dear  Tom 
Moore's  "  delicious  old  songs.  Joey  accom- 
panied them  with  his  flute,  wliich, — well,  I 
think  the  child  plays  by  instinct.  As  I  raised 
my  head  from  a  close  examination  of  the 
glittering  water,  I  met  again  the  same  eyes 
that  had  once  so  moved  me.  They  were 
quickly  withdrawn,  but  not  before  I  saw 
ihey  were  suffused  with  inexpressible  sad- 
ness and  a  gentle  hand  drew  the  wraps  a 
little  more  closely  about  me. 

Upon  our  return,  the  little  craft  was  drawn 
up  on  the  rather  rough  beach,  and  we  jumped 
from  her  bow  to  the  ground.  I  made  no 
haste  to  leave  this  place  of  happy  dreams, 
so  chanced  to  be  the  last  to  land.  Of  course 
Mr.  Wickham  is  too  methodical,  as  well  as 
gallant,  to  omit  any  possible  civility,  and,  not 
to  receive  any  unnecessary  amount  of  as- 
sistance, I  just  touched  his  hand  and  sprang 
down  upon  rough  stones  which,  in  the  dim 
light,  it  was  impossible  to  choose  from. 
I  sank  to  the  damp  ground,  with  a  cry  of 
pain  impossible  to  repress.  In  a  moment  I 
was  lifted  up  by  strong  arms,  and,  the  mo- 
tion causing  me  another  terrible  pain,  to 
stifle  my  own  voice  and  prevent  myself  from 
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crying  out,  I  dropped  my  face  close  upon  the 
broad  shoulder  that  supported  me.  Think- 
ing I  had  fainted,  Mr.  Ritter  peremptorily 
sent  Mr.  Wickham  for  water,  which  the  be- 
wildered man  brought  in  the  rusty  old  bail- 
ing basin  of  the  boat.  But,  before  I  had 
received  the  friendly  draught,  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  Mr.  Hitter  to  allow  me 
to  stand  upon  the  offending  ankle,  also  that 
I  was  really  not  much  hurt;  and,  as  our 
walk  was  short,  by  persisting  that  it  did  not 
hurt  me,  I  was  allowed  to  walk  up  the  hill, 
assisted  by  a  friendly  arm  of  each.  Upon 
reaching  the  summit,  and  seeing  the  wel- 
come entrance  gate  very  near,  £  gave  such  a 
load  sigh  of  relief  that  Mr.  Ritter,  with  "  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Wickham,"  took  me 
softly  in  his  strong  arms,  and,  outwalking 
all  the  party,  greatly  alarmed  and  surprised 
good  Mrs.  Walker  by  depositing  his  burden 
upon  a  sofa,  and,  with  an  exculpatory  **  I 
could  not  help  it,"  whispered  tome,  he  bade 
the  rest  good-night  and  departed. 

Arundel,  August  20th. 
Dear,  dear  Hannah, — 

In  spite  of  every  effort,  it  came  upon  me; 
indeed  I  could  not  help  it;  I  tried  all  my 
woman's  wit  and  child's  impertinence  to  save 
this  young  man  the  mortification  he  now 
endures.  It  may  be  set  down  as  another  of 
the  many  evils  which  wealth  heaps  upon  its 
possessors — ^not  so  much  upon  its  possessors 
as  its  lovers ;  a  real  love  of  wealth  always 
obscures  reason. 

]  will  spare  you  the  details.  As  Maria 
and  Mr.  Marks  had  deliberately  destined  us 
for  each  other,  there  was  no  lack  of  oppor- 
tunities, so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  for 
this  young  Croesus  to  speak  his  mind,  though 
I  exhausted  all  decent  subterfuges,  and  at- 
tached myself  so  closely  to  these  young  boys 
for  protection  that  Joe  Guernsey  almost 
puts  on  airs,  and  actually  has  tried  his  in- 
genuity and  my  patience  by  paying  me  what 
he  considers  grown  up  compliments.  One 
morning  while  the  bevy  of  boys  had  gone 
over  to  the  Long  swamp  to  shoot  woodcock, 
and  I  had  been  deputed  to  furnish  fresh 
bouquets  for  the  dinner  table,  Maria  and 
Susy  both  being  occupied  with  some  house- 
hold affair,  James  Wickham  was  my  in- 


evitable attendant — of  course,  a  necessary 
one;  how  could  I  carry  both  basket  and 
scissors  ?  Of  whom  shall  1  ask  to  be  for- 
given, if  I  own  that  I  saw  as  well  as  felt 
what  was  sure  to  come  before  we  made  the 
round  of  the  garden,  and  kept  both  eyes 
open?  I  fear  that  a  cool  observer  might 
have  seen  therein  a  very  small  demon  of 
mischief.  A  few  moments  sufficed  to  banish 
every  feeling  but  sympathy,  as  I  watched 
his  face  while  I  snipped  and  basketed  rose 
after  rose.  He  sough  t  for  a  suitable  emblem 
in  vain.  I  was  certainly  not  a  rose;  no, 
these  rollicking  Jacqueminots  have  nothing 
in  common  with  your  pale  little  friend. 
Provence?  "  No,  too  stately  by  half ."  I  saw 
that  one  by  one  the  brilliant  and  the  stately 
were  rejected.  But  amusement  ceased;  I 
was  not  prepared  for  the  pale  face  and 
trembling  voice  with  which  he  assured  me 
that  he  must  speak  and  I  must  listen — and 
he  did  speak,  tho'  I  begged  him  that  he 
would  go  no  farther.  It  was  very  difficult 
for  this  pet  of  fortune  and  his  mother  both 
to  realize  that  the  all-absorbing  wish  of  his 
life  was  to  be  denied  him ;  but  so  it  is,  and 
I  find  it  quite  as  difficult  to  answer  my  own 
heart  as  his  impassioned  query  why  could  I 
not  love  him  ?  I  know  no  better  than  he 
does.  One  great  fear  however  is  vanished. 
I 'expected  that  if  I  did  not  take  his  love  I 
should  lose  his  friendship ;  but  no,  although 
he  leaves  Arundel  to-morrow,  he  promises 
to  return  in  time  for  Maria's  wedding  in 
October. 

Arundel,  Sept.  28th. 
Dear  Hannah, — 

Don't  tire  of  my  long  accounts  of  short 
experiences  1  Remember,  dear,  I  am  bound 
by  promise  to  relate  all,  be  it  important  or 
not.  To  begin  with  then,  know,  O  most 
worthy  mother-confessor,  that  our  little  set  is 
lessened  by  the  departure  of  Joey  Guernsey 
to  take  a  post  upon  trial  in  the  house  of  a 
relative  in  Boston,  which,  if  he  succeeds  in 
filling  it,  will  probably  be  the  stepping  stone, 
or  one  round  in  the  ladder  of  fortune.  Poor, 
dear  Joe  1  I  do  miss  him,  but  Mr.  Ritter  is 
very  kind.  I  think  he  has  entirely  forgiven 
me ;  indeed,  I  find  that  he  has  more  weighty 
matters  upon  his  mind  than  the  nerves  and 
temper  of  a  girl.    He  seems  to  be,  or  to 
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have  been,  the  executor  of  all  who  have  died 
and  the  guardian  of  all  who  have  lived 
about  him. 

Miss  Mellicent  Miller,  the  dress-maker, 
who  appears  to  have  a  special  mission  just 
now  to  overlook  the  manners  and  morals 
as  well  as  muslin  of  this  family,  occupies 
a  pleasant  little  apartment  where,  in  order 
to  save  her  from  the  dangerous  effects  of 
suppressed  conversation,  I  often  step  in  for 
an  odd  half  hour. 

The  other  day,  Miss  Mellicent  says,  giv- 
ing a  double  jerk  to  her  thread  which  in- 
volved stopping  in  mid-career  and  rethread- 
ing  her  needle,  <*  Oh,  this  cotton  1  But 
Miss  Smithson,  I  do  suppose  that  Mr.  Ritter 
is  thinking  of  getting  married  before  long." 

"  Indeed ;  what  makes  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  "Why  you  know,  or  rather  I  s'pose  you 
don't  know,  that  seven  years  ago  every  one 
thought  he  would  marry  Arabella  Green, 
when  all  at  once  her  cousin,  Obed  Wells, 
come  on  here  from  away  out  West  and  she 
up  and  married  him,  every  one  thinks  with- 
out showin*  much  sense.  Any  way,  he's 
dead  this  two  year.  They  say  she  owns 
lots  o'  land — only  there 's  no  lots  there,  it 's 
all  *  out  door,'  as  you  may  say ;  horses  and 
cattle,  wild  as  wild  geese — have  t<o  be  run 
down  to  be  ketcbed ;  can't  be  a  very  good 
country  for  butter,  for  to  run  a  cow  is  about 

the  worst ^but  the  wild  horaes,  cows, 

sheep  and  land  is  not  all.  They  say  she 
has  brung  home  two  little  girls  to  her  fa- 
ther, Rufus  Green's,  and  as  Mr.  Wells  died 
intester,  she  went  and  chose  Mr.  Ritter  as 
executor  and  guardeen  to  her  little  twin 
girls;  so  he  went  out  there  last  year  and 
settled  up  things  for  her  and  brung  her  and 
her  babies  back  to  her  father's.  What  he 
ever  did  with  them  wild  horses,  I  've  never 
heerd ;  he 's  a  master  hand  with  horses,  but 
I  don't  think  we  ever  have  real  wild  horses 
here — though  that  Polly  that  you  ride  used 
to  throw  her  heels  higher  'n  a  kite  when 
Mr.  Ritter  first  took  her  in  hand.  But 
down  in  that  Texas  place,  I  s'pose  he  'd  a 
been  put  to  it  to  whisper  in  the  ears  of  two 
or  three  hundred  wild  critters,  and  that's 
what  they  say  she  owns. 

<<  Well,  now  Mr.  Ritter  has  bought  the 
old  Barton  place  on  the  Ridge  road,  or 


rather  it  has  come  out 'since  old  widow  Bar- 
ton died  that  he  owned  the  place  long  be- 
fore, that  he  had  bought  it  in  for  her  when 
it  was  sold  at  vendue  after  the  death  of  her 
poor  scalawag  son ;  and  if  Mr.  Ritter  did  n't 
pay  the  woman  who  took  care  of  the  old 
lady  in  her  last  sickness  no  one  don't  know 
who  did.  Now,  they  say,  Mr.  Ritter  is 
making  the  house  over  and  setting  out  trees 
in  every  direction ;  and  what  is  more  nat'ral 
than  that  he  and  Mrs.  Wells  should  make  a 
match  of  it  ? — ^though  how  upon  earth  Mary 
Guernsey '11  ever  get  on  with  them  boys 
without  him  is  more'n  I  can  tell.  But 
he 's  so  fond  they  say  of  them  little  girls 
over  there — there  was  never  anything  like 
it — and  I  should  think  he  'd  had  enough  of 
boys  any  way — ^them  Guernsey  boys  has 
been  the  beaters  for  mischief.  As  I  was 
goin'  to  say,  I  see  Mrs.  Wells  to  church  two 
Sundays  ago,  and  I  must  say  she  don't  look 
much  broke ;  she 's  quite  a  handsome  woman 
now,  and  as  for  dress  I  don't  call  it  second 
or  even  third  mournin'  't  she  wears — ^why, 
there  was  only  jest  about  enough  pale  lav- 
ender here  and  there  to  set  it  off." 

Then  followed  a  succinct  account  of  the 
unbecoming  mourning  of  other  young  wid- 
ows in  the  place  whom  she  knew. 

Although  after  outpourings  of  this  kind 
I  had  a  feeling  that  I  was  the  possessor  of 
surreptitious  knowledge,  I  found  it  really 
quite  a  key  to  some  things  that  had  oc- 
curred; but  how  could  I  account  for  Mr. 
Bitter's  apparent  sadness?  Then  I  remem- 
bered that  *<  never  man  was  truly  glad,  but 
it  composed,  and  gave  him  such  a  look  as 
folly  might  mistake  for  want  of  joy."  Was 
I  glad?  Of  course  I  was,  so  glad  that  I 
had  a  hearty  cry  over  it  And  he  was  al> 
ways  so  kind  to  me,  with  his  mind  so  occu- 
pied 1 

I  knew  the  Barton  farm  very  well.  Since 
dear  Joey  left,  Mr.  Ritter  often  takes  me 
and  Polly  out,  and  more  than  once  has  he 
pointed  out  to  me  certain  changes  about 
the  old  place  which  would  enhance  its  pic- 
turesqueness ;  indeed,  as  we  always  walk 
our  horses  up  the  ascent  leading  past  this 
place  we  have  made  proposed  changes  there 
quite  a  jest.  Now  I  see  why  his  face  lighted 
up  with  his  brightest  smile,  when,  one  day 
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while  we  were  resting  a  few  minutes  after  a 
sharp  canter,  exhilarated  by  the  air,  and 
that  feeling  of  possessing  wings  which  a 
hone's  back  always  gives  me,  with  half  shut 
eyes  and  a  forcible  shutting  out  of  all  real- 
ities, I  let  fancy  loose,  and  went  on  in  a 
dreamy  way  of  what  I  would  do  "  if  this 
was  my  place."  With  a  lavish  hand  I  put 
in  here  and  there  groups  of  delightfully 
contrasting  trees;  silver  poplars  glistened 
and  flattered  about  massive  purple  beeches, 
and  the  heavy  drooping  drapery  of  Norway 
firs  was  relieved  by  graceful  feathery  elms. 
The  lawn  was  dotted  with  groups  of  rich 
masses  of  flowers,  while  the  garden  was 
flanked  with  a  goodly  orchard  of  fruit,  and 
two  entrances  at  unexpected  places  would 
be  entirely  convenient  and  give  a  novel  as- 
pect to  the  place,  suggestive  of  unseen  points 
of  interest 

So  this  was,  at  that  time,  his  own  place. 
My  face  burns  when  I  think  of  being  so 
played  upon.  Why  did  he  not  tell  me  ?  I 
do  not  understand  it  Though  of  course 
I  have  no  claim  upon  his  confidence,  his  re- 
serve grieves  me.  I  think  he  seems  rather 
too  sad  for  an  entirely  happy  man.  Perhaps 
he  still  laments  the  wasted  years,  while  this 
old  love  of  his  was  in  the  land  of  wild 
horses ;  but  she  will  still  be  his,  and  I  know 
that  he  nearly  worships  little  girls.  As  for 
that  old  place  on  the  Ridge,  I  cannot  think 
of  my  silly  rhapsodies  about  landscape-gar- 
dening without  mortification.  If  he  would 
only  speak  openly  to  me  of  his  plans — but 
he  evidently  thinks  me  unworthy  of  his  con- 
fidence. I  have  often  felt  painfully  that  he 
was  keeping  something  concealed  from  me, 
and  why? — ^though  I  sometimes  think  he 
really  wishes  to  tell  me  something,  which 
he  for  some  reason  does  not  get  ready  to  do. 
Well,  I  am  so  glad  that  he  is  to  be  happy. 
I  hope  she  may  appreciate  the  rare  lot  that 
is  hers,  and  I  hope  that  I  may  sometimes 
see  the  ideal  groves  and  avenues,  as  well  as 
the  charming  little  girls  that  came  from  the 
land  of  wild  horses.  I  rather  like  to  think 
of  Ambrose,  I  mean  of  Mr.  Ritter,  holding 
a  dimpled  hand  of  each  and  inducting  them 
as  only  he  can  into  the  fairy  land  of  birds 
and  squirrels ;  but  the  children's  mother — ^I 
have  no  particular  desire  to  meet  her,  albeit 


she  wears  just  the  right  amount  of  lavender 
color  to  look  well,  and  is  herself,  so  Milly 
says,  "  very  good  looking."  I  tiy  to  be  glad 
that  she  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  kept  a 
safe  distance  from  the  heels  of  those  wild 
horses. 

«  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,"  but  I  whisper  it  in 
thy  ear,  I  am  a  little  bit  homesick.  What 
a  word  for  me  to  use  when  £  really  have  no 
home — ^not  as  some  count  home.  My  home 
is  work,  and  I  must  be  doing  something  be- 
fore I  become  quite  demoralized  by  too  much 
leisure. 

Maria's  marriage  will  take  place  next 
week,  and  I  wish  it  were  over.  I  want  my 
old  surroundings  and  my  old  serenity ;  but, 
dear,  do  not  think  that  I  give  up  old  ideas. 
Oh  no,  we  are  not  machines,  we  humans, 
set  to  perform  any  particular  part  in  the 
grand  symphony  of  life.  We  have  the 
power  as  well  as  will  to  change.  Youth  and 
maturity  have  different  hopes  and  wishes. 
Sometimes  maturity  arrives  suddenly.  I 
wonder  if  this  be  my  case.  Anyway,  I  long 
for  solitude  more  than  I  ever  longed  for  so- 
ciety. 

Don't  tire  of  the  long  confessions  of  thy 
miserable  sinner  and  friend,         Sophie. 

P.  S. — The  wedding  will  probably  and 
properly  be  my  concluding  chapter.       S. 

Arundel,  September  31st. 
Darling  friend, — 

A  carriage  containing  two  friends  will  be 
at  the  Arundel  station  on  Tuesday,  the  third, 
to  meet  the  nine  train  from  Carmel.  Now, 
if  anything  remarkably  slow  to  finish  is  to 
be  done  during  that  time,  which  time  will 
be  exactly  twenty-four  long  hours,  why  set  it 
in  motion  before  you  read  my  long  conclud- 
ing chapter. 

In  rather  strong  contrast  to  my  feelings, 
the  household  seems  in  a  flutter  of  pleasant 
anticipation. 

It  is  so  near  the  end  of  my  long  visit  that 
I  am  engaged  in  silent  leave-taking  of  places 
and  things  about  me.  I  And  it  impossible 
to  refrain  from  an  attempt  to  account  for 
the  varying  moods  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Ritter. 
Our  last  ride  took  us  past  the  Barton  place, 
and  I  felt  quite  sure  that  some  association 
connected  therewith  disturbed  his  tranquil- 
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lity.  Ab  usual,  we  halted,  and  tumiDg  some- 
what on  our  saddles  drank  in  long  draughts 
the  beauty  of  the  scene,— a  broad  stretch  of 
sunny,  undulating  farms  running  westward 
and  melting  picturesquely  into  hills,  which 
would  be  mountains  were  they  not  backed 
by  others  to  which  these  formed  but  a  low 
foreground.  South  and  east  was  a  g^rand 
panorama  of  river  and  mountain  stretching 
out  for  miles  and  miles,  and  of  such  rare 
natural  beauty  that  the  goodly  city  and 
pretty  villages  seemed  to  eount  for  nothing. 

"  Do  you  think,  Sophie,  that  a  life-time 
wo«ld  exhaust  the  resources  of  a  view  like 
this?" 

"  Indeed,  a  long  life  would  be  all  too  short 
to  make  acquaintance  with  nature  in  any 
place,  and  here—" 

Just  then  I  bethought  me  of  the  stately 
"good-looking"  woman  who  was  soon  to 
take  possession,  not  only  of  the  many  gabled 
residence  near  us,  but  of  the  dear  friend  be- 
side me,  and  I  stopped  short,  coloring  I  felt 
most  painfully, — ^for  I  knew  that  a  look  of 
more  than  admiration  was  bent  upon  me 
instead  of  the  landscape,  and  it  gave  me  a 
pang  '<  more  of  sorrow  than  of  anger  "  that 
one  whose  heart  belonged  to  that  **  woman 
with  droves  of  wild  horses "  should  feel  or 
assume  a  right  to  look  at  me  in  that  way. 

'*  You  look  overheated ;  and  have  you  any 
objections  to  taking  a  short  rest*?  I  wish 
extremely  to  have  you  look  at  the  view  from 
the  other  side  the  lawn." 

I  consented,  and  after  being  lifted  from 
Polly's  back  was  obliged  to  avail  myself  of 
his  proffered  arm  for  support ;  this  however 
was  but  momentary.  My  strength  came  back 
with  the  surprise  and  pleasure  of  finding  not 
only  pretty  rustic  seats,  but  these  already  so 
sheltered  with  friendly  vines  that  we  found  it 
difficult  to  accept  the  coveted  rest  without  a 
ruthless  crushing  of  the  graceful  morning- 
glories  that  hung  still  fresh  in  their  cool  re- 
treat. 

"  Now,  my  dear  Miss  Sophie,"  said  Mr. 
Ritter,  "I  have  promised — weakly  perhaps, 
but  it  is  a  promise,  for  all  that." 

"  Mercy  upon  us  I  "  thought  I,  "  what 
does  possess  this  man  ?  What  have  I  to  do 
with  his  promises  to  Mrs.  Wells?"  So  all  I 
could  do  was  to  assent  to  the  sacredness  of 


a  promise,  albeit  I  felt  sure  that  some  prom- 
ises were  <' better  broken  than  kept,"  though 
I  certainly  would  not  choose  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  lack  of  orthodoxy  upon 
so  serious  a  matter.  So  I  looked  up  at  him 
with  grave  expectation. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Bitter's  gravity  there  was 
a  slight  ripple  of  merriment  lurking  about 
his  lips,  which  was  entirely  suppressed  as 
he  said  with'  hesitation,  "I  beg  your  par- 
don, but  I  have  promised  Joey  that  I  would 
have  a  talk  with  you  before  his  return  and 
your  departure  from  Arundel." 

"  Have  a  talk  with  me  ?  "  repeated  I  slowly 
and  wonderingly ;  "  Did  he  think,  dear  boy, 
that  his  departure  would  deprive  us  of  the 
use  of  our  tongues  ?  " 

<*  Please  do  not  ridicule  him.  He  is  only 
a  boy,  it  is  true,  but  he  will  be  a  noble, 
pure-hearted  man ;  and,  absurd  as  it  may 
seem,  I  have  fairly  promised  to  declare  his 
love  to  you  and  to  find  what  hope  there  may 
be  for  him,  sometime  as  far  in  the  future  as 
you  think  best  to  refer  him." 

I  sat  dumb  with  astonishment— almost 
with  anger. 

"  You  cannot  imagine  how  painful  this 
task  has  become  to  me,"  said  he,  '^  but  it  is 
not  over.  I  must  in  so  many  words  ask  if 
you  reciprocate  his  feelings." 

And  then  he  stood  looking  at  me  with  a 
face  so  pale  that  I  was  alarmed;  and  be- 
tween tears  of  fright  and  a  hysterical  incli- 
nation to  laugh,  I  begged  to  know  what  did 
they  all  think  of  me,  and  had  my  happy  re- 
lations with  those  children  been  so  cruelly 
misconstrued,  and  why  had  the  thing  been 
deputed  to  another  ? 

"  From  me,"  said  Mr.  Ritter,  "  the  boy 
has  never  had  a  secret,  and  feeling  it  to  be 
the  subject  upon  which  his  happiness  de- 
pends he  has  entrusted  me  with  a  com- 
mission which,  in  his  loving  partiality,  he 
thought  I  could  manage  better  than  him- 
self ;  and,  my  selfish  fears  getting  the  better 
of  my  common  sense,  I  have  thought  some- 
times that  he  had  judged  correctly,  and  so  I 
have  been  alternately  filled  with  hope  and 
plunged  in  despair." 

'^Indeed,  Mr.  Ritter,  what  does  it  all 
mean?  Did  you  fear  that  I  loved  that 
boy?" 
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"I  have  sometimes  tortured  myself  with 
the  idea." 

Raising  my  head  proudly,  I  d<^manded, 
"Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  why 
this  would  be  so  disastrous.  Would  my 
love  be  disaster  to  any  one  t " 

"  No  greater  bliss  could  be  the  lot  of  any 
human  being." 

"  Alas !  I  am  more  and  more  mystified. 
Bat  I  suppose,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  let- 
ter of  your  commission,  I  must  deputize  you 
to  say  that  I  'decline  the  honor ;  that  such 
an  idea  never  entered  my  head ;  that  I  do 
love  him  well  enough  to  pray  that  this  mis- 
take of  bis  may  happily  prove  a  safeguard, 
for  the  next  five  or  six  years,  from  any  simi- 
lar lapse  of  common  sense.  And  now,  my 
friend,  shall  we  not  turn  our  faces  from  this 
Delectable  Mountain  ?  " 

Mr.  Hitter  stood  looking,  not  at  all  dis- 
mayed with  the  failure  of  his  young  friend's 
hopes ;  his  own  plans  of  happiness  had  not, 
after  all,  been  interfered  with  ;  and  I  began 
to  feel  such  a  growing  distaste  for  the  future 
^Irs.  Ritter  as  to  be  more  than  willing  to 
forego  the  pleasure  of  one  look  at  the  pretty 
rooms  I  had  planned  myself.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  I  looked  cross  and  unhappy  enough. 
Had  I  not  reason  ?  It  was  only  sorrow  that 
this  was  tg  be  our  last  ride. 

"  Yes,  I  ought  to  take  you  home,  Sophie; 
but  have  I  not  earned  the  privilege  to  spesik. 
now  for  myself?" 

I  no  longer  attempted  to  account  for  any- 
thing, bvt  looked  up  in  mute  questioning. 
Both  my  hands  were  taken,  and  I  was  trans- 
fixed with  the  tenderness  beaming  from  his 
eyes. 

"  Dear  Sophie,  can  you  return  my  love  ?  " 

^*Have  you  a  right  to  ask  that  ques- 
tion?" . 


"Perhaps  not — ^biit  I  am  human  and  I 
love  you  better  than  life." 

"  Better  than  that  woman  from  the  land  of 
horses  and  wild  honey  ?  " 

"  Honey  and  horses ! — ^what  are  you  say- 
ing?" 

"  Yes — ^Mrs.  Wells — is  she  not  to  be  your 
wife?" 

"  Listen  to  me— no  other  woman  have  I 
ever  asked  to  be  my  wife.  Let  me  hope.  I 
will  wait.    Can  you  not  learn  to  love  me  ?  " 

•*  No,  shall  never  learn  to  love  you — for  I 
think  I  have  always  loved  you — "  and  I  was 
closely  folded  in  those  loving  arms,  all  fear 
of  wild  Texans  vanishing  forever. 

As  we  slowly  walked  our  horses  down  the 
Delectable  Mountain,  all  mistakes  and  mis- 
understandings were  set  aright,  and  I  found 
that  all  q[iy  moods  of  light  and  shadow  for 
the  past  two  months  had  been  seasons  of 
hope  or  gloom  for  Ambrose ;  and  also  I  find 
that  I  have  been  a  tyrant  and  especially 
without  mercy  for  the  last  few  weeks.  Now 
I  have  consented  to  the  prayer  of  Ambrose, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  family  we  are 
to  be  married  at  the  same  time  with  Maria, 
to  the  great  delight  of  Susie,  who,  with  a 
long  dress  and  demi-train,  is  to  stand  up 
with  James  W ickham .  As  for  my  own  ward- 
robe, what  I  had  prepared  as  brides-maid 
elect  is  more  than  sufficient.  But,  darling 
friend,  I  want  a  brides-maid.  Come  with- 
out fail,  and  you  shall  be  rewarded  with 
Joey  Guernsey  as  escort.  I  feel  very  sorry 
for  -any  one  who  is  obliged  to  defer  seeing 
Ambrose  Ritter  for  two  whole  days,  and  oh, 
so  humbly  and  devoutly  thankful  that  hence- 
forth his  presence  and  sweet  companionship 
are  to  be  my  daily  blessing. 

Lovingly  thy  Sophie. 

Sydney  Hall. 
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?rHE  credit  and  glory  belonging  to  the 
J I  free  institutions  of  our  land  are  cer- 
yli  tainly  very  great  But  freedom,  in 
J  itself,  is  but  a  mere  vacuum  waiting  to 
be  filled — if  it  may  be,  nobly  filled.  Living 
on  the  praiseworthy  name  of  dead  ancestors 
s 


has  its  limits.  The  system  of  common 
schools — deservedly  a  source  of  pride  when 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a  new 
thing — ^was  in  fact  only  a  foundation.  \Vhat 
is  reared  thereon  is  the  all-important  concern 
of  to^ay.    As  we  survey  the  ground,  is  it 
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not  time  to  awake  out  of  the  complacency 
felt  on  account  of  an  honorable  past,  and 
with  grateful,  renewed  activities  go  on  to 
build  above  the  surface  lines  where  the  first 
workei-s  left  off? 

Love  and  truth,  and  the  love  of  truth, 
should  be  developed  in  children  during  their 
education.  That  is  as  plain  as  that  the  little 
ones  are  born  into  life  and  will  grow  up  to 
be  men  and  women,  citizens  of  the  state. 
But  the  institution  of  the  state,  the  common 
school,  subjects  them  to  a  wearying,  super- 
ficial, stereotyped  routine.  It  is  a  stultifica- 
tion of  the  faculties— a  hardening  of  the 
young  mind  against  the  possible  rich  acqui- 
sition out  of  nature's  stores.  The  supreme 
order  of  facts  in  the  soul  and  in  the  world, 
when  come  at  really  and  rightly,  is  not  so 
poor  an  affair  as  not  to  give  pleasure  to  the 
learner—the  keenest  pleasure. 

There  should  here  be  a  great  change  from 
what  used  to  be.  Once  the  high  official 
committee  and  the  plain  visitors,  seated,  on 
the  last  day  of  the  term,  in  the  old  black- 
ened, hacked  and  hewed  edifice  called  a 
school-house,  made  no  other  remark  than 
that  the  classes  had  made '' commendable 
progress."  At  the  same  time,  as  regards 
anything  of  interest,  any  practical  and  gen- 
erous use  of  the  lessons,  the  teaching  was  not 
much  more  than  mere  sound.  Is  it  very 
different  from  this  now  in  most  of  the  coun- 
try schools?  Instead  of  ideas,  bright  and 
beautiful,  there  is  a  mass  of  verbiage  dealt 
out  that  smothers  the  natural,  curious  and 
glowing  desire  of  knowledge.  The  things 
taught  are  not  put  in  gratifying  and  profitsr 
ble  connections.  The  treasure  of  illustration 
and  learning  is  not  present  to  fix  and  adorn 
principles,  to  wake  and  lead  on  the. mind  in 
its  endless  path. 

We  cannot  expect  to  have  the  discretion, 
the  versatility  and  garnered  knowledge  of 
such  great  masters  as  Socrates  and  Horace 
Mann  to  preside  in  the  back- wood  temples. 
But  citizens  have  a  right  to  demand  of  the 
state— -that  is,  of  themselves — to  protect  it- 
self and  see  that  the  Republic  receive  no 
detriment  because  of  inefficient  and  un- 
trained leaders.  The  life  and  genius  of  the 
commonwealth  should  by  this  time  have 
embodiment  enough  to  show  such  marks  of 


an  advanced  civilization.  Progress  in  edu- 
cation would  embrace  a  better  marshaling 
of  the  learner's  faculties, — his  perceptions, 
imagination,  reason,  inquisltiveness,  his 
beauty-loving  and  moral  sentiments— each 
in  its  time.  There  is  much  need  of  break- 
ing away  from  the  ancestral  stake  to  which 
custom  on  this  matter  is  so  generally  tied. 
To  this  end  apply  higher  sanctions  in  the 
legal  and  real  fitness  of  teachers,  much  be- 
yond what  is  now  known  to  the  make-shift 
master  and  mistress  and  -  their  oonstituents 
in  our  small,  easy-going  villages. 

It  may  be  said  that  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  in  the  land  date  their  start 
in  life  back  to  the  common  country  school 
But  such  persons  have  become  great  and 
worthy  in  spite  of  the  meagemess  of  the 
aid  afforded  and  the  disadvantages  of  the 
situation. 

The  schools  in  the  country  forming  so 
large  a  fraction  of  the  whole,  give  evidence 
that  the  trae  ideas  of  training  and  of  prepa- 
ration have  scarcely  dawned,  much  less  well 
risen  above  the  horizon,  on  the  public  mind. 
The  notions  connected  with  education  are  so 
vague,  mercenary  and  hollow  that  it  might 
be  well,  for  the  present,  to  drop  that  term 
and  substitute  awakenment.  For  the  wants 
are  after  this  sort: — 

"  Wanted— in  the  village  school  an  awak- 
ener;"  •*  Wanted— in  Sleepy  HoDow  an 
inspirer ; "  "  Wanted — a  large  number  of 
disturbers — the  disturbers  of  mental  drow- 
siness." 

All  allowance  is  made  for  this  early  stage 
of  progress.  But  are  not  ^  the  powers  that 
be  "  very  much  in  the  primitive  woods,  that 
they  do  not  come  forward  and  reform  a  sys- 
tem which  allows  almost  any  one  to  give  cer- 
tificates of  qualification  for  teaching,  and  so 
almost  any  one  to  go  through  the  motions 
and  draw  the  public  money  ?  This  bad  no- 
toriety is  very  common  in  the  rural  parts  of 
the  state. 

It  is  but  a  truism  that  the  state  in  its  rep- 
resentative capacity,  possessing  the  highest 
powers  relating  to  its  own  affairs,  should 
there  make  itself  felt  in  all  the  weight  of  its 
wisdom,  giving  to  the  elements  of  public 
welfare  the  best  regulation  and  culture. 
Many  educators  and  many  friends  of  educa- 
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tion  are  intensely  alive  to  this  nnqiiiekened 
state  of  things  and  to  the  necessity  of  com- 
petent supervision.  Dnring  a  recent  Win- 
ter the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  others,  the  exponents  of  this  feeling, 
labored  to  secure  through  the  Legislafcure 
the  needed  supervision  of  the  schools.  But 
the  High  and  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
eetts  was  too  much  engrossed  in  lower  con- 
cerns to  put  better  methods  for  the  common 
school  in  the  way  of  practice. 

To  this  end  let  there  be  competent  and 
fully  authorized  headship — ^the  centraliza- 
tion of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  best.  Large 
energy  and  accomplishment  must  depend  on 
a  veiy  vital  center.  That  all  persons  do  not, 
as  a  life-long  thing,  make  for  themselves  a 
study  in  some  direction,  according  to  particu- 
lar tastes,—- do  not  seek  the  delights  of  some 
subject  and  become  learned  in  some  prov- 
ince, as  that  of  the  useful  arts,  the  fine  arts, 
that  of  all  animal  life,  soils  and  chemical 
constituents,  rocks  and  geological  formap 
tions,  mechanics,  law,  medicine,  theology, 
botany,  astronomy,  history,  general  litera-  • 
ture,  mathematics,  political  economy,  intel- 
lectual or  moral  philosophy — is  owing  in  no 
smaU  degree  to  the  fact  that  in  their  youth 
at  school  they  were  not  put  on  the  track. 
There  was  no  one  to  wake  them  at  the  wak- 
ing-time. 

What  should  such  inertness  of  the  inner 
life,  existing  from  father  to  son,  on  and  on, 
put  around  itself,  at  length,  but  a  low  or- 
ganization ?  Body  and  soul  through  long 
periods  will  balance  each  other.  So  let  the 
little  democratic  school  districts  and  larger 
democratic  legislature  come  to  the  stand  of 
wisdom  and  good  sense  that  the  best  should 
role. 

The  views  entertained  of  education  by 
many  parents  and  teachers — ^to  speak  only 
of  country  places — are  sadly  mercenary. 
When  a  person  wishes  to  procure  his  first 
seed-dollars,  if  the  poor  wares  he,  candi- 
date for  teaching,  presents,  find  a  market, 
he  will  take  the  good  bargain  and  provide 
nothing  better.  But  truth  will  render  high 
returns  only  when  it  has  high  homage.  If 
it  be  regarded  only  as  a  means  of  giving 
teacher  and  taught  a  living,  the  living  will 
be  a  very  plain  one.    Knowledge  that  devel- 


ops the  true  man  is  not  won  with  such  woo- 
ing. The  avenues  of  learning  are  clogged 
far  back.  When  the  richer  susceptibilities 
of  parents  have  lain  dormant  in  their  own 
youth  and  maturity,  they  cannot  be  con- 
scious of  the  advantages  and  enjoyments 
which,  under  a  more  generous  culture,  would 
accrue  to  their  offspring.  So  they  super- 
vise the  studies  of  their  children— if  it  can 
be  called  that — only  as  attention  to  books 
relates  to  the  barest  necessities  of  life. 
When  the  country  shall  move  further  along 
out  of  this  intellectuo-material  epoch  into 
the  intellectuo-moral,  then  the  best  educa- 
tors, under  generally  conceded  authority, 
will  move  over  the  young  and  unformed  void 
and  bring  out  beauty  and  strength.  To 
knowledge  sought,  like  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  for  its  own  sake,  shall  also  be  added 
that  which  relates  to  a  living.  Because 
knowledge  is  not  sought  and  prized  for  its 
own  sake,  but  is  a  matter  of  dry  and  delving 
drudgery,  witness  the  hatred  of  books  and 
school  among  the  pupils. 

The  spirit  of  the  age,  in  this  as  in  other 
interests,  is  self-destructive  that  is  so  fast  to 
get  at  paying  results.  It  takes  less  time 
and  money  to  have  poorly  prepared  teach- 
ers. It  requires  a  less  outlay  to  sustain  a 
low  order  of  schools  where  the  chief  busi- 
ness is  goading  aiid  urging  the  memory  to 
the  utmost  Place  the  foot  just  where  some- 
body else  has  stepped.  The  pecuniary  value 
of  the  present  boy  and  the  future  man  is  a 
powerful  consideration.  Hence  the  imitar 
tions,  the  picked-up  terms,  mouthed  and  re- 
peated, which  are  supposed  to  make  the 
man,  the  woman.  Then  the  young  brood 
fly  away  from  the  literary  nest,  alight  and 
build  pretty  close  to  the  earth. 

Is  it  not  laid  upon  the  commonwealth — 
of  banks,  mills  and  railroads — ^to  be  more  a 
commonwealth  of  education  for  its  own  wel- 
fare and  safety?  The  past  must  not  still 
occupy  the  ground.  The  future  that  lay 
spread  before  the  last  century  is  pressing  its 
demands  upon  us — ^its  waves  breaking  at 
our  feet  and  upon  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
where  the  reputed  wise  men  go  in  to  inter- 
pret and  codify  the  wants  of  the  rising  mul- 
titude. Great  corporations,  monopolies  and- 
material  interests  can  wait  for  charters  and 
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favors  and  jobs.  The  nurseries  of  citizens 
and  citizenship  relate  to  a  critical  period  in 
life  and  cannot  wait  without  harm.  The 
drill  here  under  notice  is  such  as  in  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  would  be  counted  demoral- 
izing. It  is  tedious,  repressive,  lacking  in 
tone,  incentive,  inspiration;  after  methods 
the  like  of  which  in  factory  and  forge  would 
have  been  obsolete  fifty  years  ago.  The 
central  ability  of  the  legislature  and  the 
general  school  board  has  but  little  impulse 
to  reach  the  remote  parts  of  the  state.  There, 
things  are  quite  local,  irresponsible,  ineffi- 
cient, subject  to  petty  partyism,  nepotism 
and  self-complacency. 

Materialism  is  baneful  in  its  influence  upon 
the  growth  of  the  mind.  Materialism  is  not 
merely  a  retardation  of  the  good — it  is  some- 
thing bad  in  its  place.  What  does  not  be- 
gin in  the  purely  intellectual,  moral  and 
spiritual  goes  wrong  everywhere  and  all 
thi^ough.  Materialism  is  devoid  of  power 
to  exhibit  upward  tendencies.  It  defeats 
itself  in  education  and  in  its  relations  to  so- 
ciety and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  is  its 
own  best  argument  against  itself.  The 
awakened  central  life  is  alone  master  of 
the  situation.  And  this  is  the  intellect  and 
moral  sentiment,' bound  up  together,  as  Em- 
erson says,  and,  in  the  last  analysis,  not  to 
be  separated.  Buti  the  separation  between 
the  intellect  and  moral  sentiment  in  our 
schools,  advocated  in  fact  by  sd  many  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Bible  question,  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  secular  and  material.  Is  it 
not  a  time-serving  and  futile  'expectation 
that  the  church  on  Sunday  will  do  what  is 
undone  all  the  rest  of  the  week  ? 

If  the  plan  is  sectarian  and  bad  imder 
which  parochial  schools  are  set  up,  there  is 
in  this  unnatural  divorce,  if  the  evil  can  be 
met  in  no  other  way,  good  reason  for  their 
establishment.  "  What  God  has  joined  to- 
gether let  not  man  put  asunder."  It  is  go- 
ing back  on  the  divine  plan  to  draw  lines 
between  science  and  sentiment — between 
learning  which  is  that  only  and  learning 
that  is  cognizant  of  the  one  Source  and  is 
devout.  A  large  proportion  of  the  young 
must  get  the  principles  of  right  character 
outside  of  the  family  or  not  at  all.  Learn  a 
lesson  from  the  natural  world.    Separate 


the  electrical  forces,  as  something  the  eye 
cannot  see  and  not  to  be  much  regarded, 
from  the  sun's  rays  and  from  the  solid  earth 
all  the  days  but  one  in  the  week ;  then  look 
for  freshness  and  vigor  in  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms.  Apply  no  heat  to  the  lo- 
comotive and  expect  it  to  move  passengers 
and  freight.  Let  the  essence  of  beauty  be 
removed  from  all  objects,  as  that  which  is 
indefinable  and  unworthy  the  grave  scien- 
tists with  their  nice  tests  and  detective  pro- 
cesses ;  then  see  the  garb  the  world  will  wear. 
The  two  elements  here  noticed  naturally 
cohere  in  one  man  as  God  is  one.  The 
school-boy,  like  any  older  person,  has  glow, 
impetus  and  right  direction  from  the  mov- 
ing of  a  pure  heai*t  in  him.  Any  large  hope 
of  a  school,  as  of  a  people,  is  centered  in  the 
right,  true  and  good.  In  any  interest  and 
employment  there  must  be  heart.  The 
state,  believing  it  subsists  under  the  divine 
sovereignty,  is  bound  to  apply  that  quicken- 
ing recognition  in  its  nurseries  of  citizen- 
ship. Hence  there  should  on  Monday,  just 
like  the  day  before,  as  fundamental  and  pri- 
mary, be  the  moral  drawing,  the  heating 
power,  the  principle  of  beauty  and  the  Su- 
preme Cause,  giving  heart  to  the  pupils. 

Anything  here  looking  towards  a  party  in 
theology  of  course  is  not  allowed  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  mind  of  the  living,  qualified 
teacher  is  not  a  moral  and  religious  vacuum. 
But  he  is  to  be  the  expounder  of  universal 
morality  and  religion.  Virtue,  the  idea  of 
right  and  wrong,  is  not  the  peculiar  prop- 
erty of  any.  Purity  of  character,  honesty, 
self-respect,  the  moral  sentiment  in  general, 
the  idea  of  the  Supreme,  are  no  more  secta- 
rian than  the  multiplication  table  and  the 
rules  of  grammar. 

It  would  be  needless  here  to  dwell  upon 
the  low  state  of  manhood  among  large 
classes,  private,  official,  commercial.  The 
one  great,  fundamental  need,  inaugurating 
an  advance  in  civilization,  is  particular,  thor- 
oughly recognized,  universal  education,  look- 
ing to  morals  and  character  as  well  as  to 
intellect.  To  this  end,  together  with  the 
teacher  well  qualified  in  this  respect,  it  may 
seem,  under  the  rule  of  liberty,  that  each 
larger  denomination  and  nationality  in  our 
nation  should  be  required  to  put  into  the 
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hands  of  its  youth  at  school,  as  a  simplified 
manual,  its  particular  sacred  book  or  Bible 
—this,  unless  some  one  band-book  other 
than  that  of  its  peculiar  religion  be  agreed 
upon  by  one  distinctive  sect  or  by  more 
than  one.  The  highest  standards  of  each 
embrace  the  same  absolute  morality.  If 
the  state  does  not  choose  this  means  while 
holding  to  this  indispensable  end  and  reali- 
zation, or  if  these  are  «nyway  difficulties, 
she  is  bound,  for  self -welfare,  not  to  give  up 
the  object,  but  to  make  her  way  through  the 
difficulties,  having  assumed  the  premises  of 
a  self-improving  and  self -perpetuating  state. 
If  the  world  is  to  have  sacred  books,  faiths 
and  sanctions,  and  these  have  anything  to 
do  with  social  elevation  and  political  stabil- 
ity, what  is  to  be  said  against  the  position 
that  their  sacredness  and  guardianship 
should,  with  the  broad-minded  instructor, 
be  set  up  against  absolute  irreligion  and 
destructive  materialism  in  the  places  of  gen- 
eral education  and  manly  training  ?  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  Henry  and  William,  Michael 
and«Patrick,  Ching  Yang  and  Fo  Chu,  the 
little  Abbots  and  Higginsons  are,  for  pri- 
vate, social  and  political  good,  bound  to  be 
impressed,  ii^  simplified  forms,  with  their 
fathers'  highest  ideals  in  those  common  re- 
sorts where  so  much  time  is  devoted  to  their 
initiation  into  manhood  and  citizenship. 
Conscience  is  free,^-only  let  there  be  a  con- 
science. With  this  tremendous  reaction 
from  the  old  sovereignty  to  democracy  and 
unbounded  license,  so  many  families  indis- 
posed to  take  moral  views,  depravity  all 
abroad,  the  church  to  such  an  extent  iso- 
lated from  the  masses,  should  not  the  Board 
of  Education,  under  the  authority  of  univer- 
sal morality,  see  that  somehow  thel&e  funda- 
mentals be  made  the  chief  thing  in  the 
common  school  education?  Church  and 
state,  each  would  have,  as  the  improvement 
went  on,  materials  to  draw  from  now  quite 
unavailable. 

The  serving  of  apprenticeships  before  en- 
tering upon  trades-— such  as  those  of  ir^n, 
brass,  leather,  wool — was  the  custom  of  even 
the  Dark  Ages,  so  called.  The  judgment  of 
the  community  is  still  against  putting  fine 
broadcloth  or  silk  into  untutored  hands,  lest 
the  garment  or  the  human  form  appear  mis- 


shapen. Ko  one  unskilled  at  the  forge  will 
think  of  applying  for  the  job  of  shoeing  a 
horse  or  making  a  chain.  It  is  only  in 
dealing  with  the  understanding  of  helpless 
juveniles  that  almost  any  one  can  drift 
into  the  business.  We  believe  the  Creator 
formed  the  soul  upon  a  plan.  It  is  then 
by  no  means  every  one,  whether  sixteen  or 
sixty,  who  understands  how  to  touch  the 
faculties,  and  in  their  order  so  as  to  bring 
out  the  largest  and  best  results.  The  nor- 
mal schools  have  in  view  the  sweeping  away 
of  the  blind,  jangling,  irksome,  hit-and-miss 
manner  of  leading  forward  the  tender  re- 
serves. This  is  common-sense — the  best  ed- 
ucators and  the  best  education.  Some  of 
the  very  best  muscle  and  sinew  of  the  state 
would  be  the  product  of  this  system  which 
is  above  favoritism,  cousinship,  cheapness 
and  all  incompetents.  But  it  is  left  to  the 
towns  still  to  adhere  to  the  old  ruinous  lack 
of  method,  ignoring  the  normal  schools  as  if 
they  were  in  Siam.  It  is  true,  they  do  not 
furnish  graduates  enough  for  city,  village 
and  country.  Enough  students  do  not  en- 
ter ;  and  this  fact  links  into  the>  next,  that 
young  persons  find  plenty  of  chances  to  keep 
school  without  taking  that  step.  So  they 
set  special  fitting  one  side.  No  law  forbids 
it.  The  compensation,  if  not  the  highest, 
will  bridge  over  a  few  years  till  something 
more  lucrative  invites. 

Here  our  independence  needs  the  re- 
straints and  adjustments  of  healthy  central- 
ization. Living  bodies  must  have  central 
heart  and  functions,  and  so  insure  the  best 
condition  and  thrift  all  through.  Let  the 
General  Court  be  as  wise  here  as  the  ration- 
ality that  applies  to  the  getting  up  of  the 
best  lawyers,  shoe-makers,  physicians  and 
ministers.  Thus  those  persons  seeking  the 
employment  in  question  would  soon  come 
up  to  the  proper  level  of  preparation  under 
the  authorized  and  determined  action  of  the 
Board.  Susan  cheerfully  goes  and  serves 
her  time  at  dress-making,  and  John  his  with 
the  carpenter.  If  two  others  in  the  family, 
Mary  and  Jude,  are  bent  upon  teaching, 
and  the  legal  requisition  is  that  they  make 
thorough  special  preparations,  they  will  pack 
their  trunks  and  go  and  do  it.  The  normal 
school  would  then  be  their  hope  and  aim — 
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the  gateway  to  a  large  and  rich  field.  As 
it  now  is,  £aqmre  Easyman  and  Deacon 
Standstill,  thinking  such  pedagogues  as  were 
known  in  their  early  days  qidte  up  to  the 
mark,  and  no  standard  determining  their 
disability,  the  above  mentioned  Mary  and 
Jude  are  eager  to  save  expense  and  to  keep 
out  of  preparatory  institutions.  Liet  the 
new  system  come  in,  penetrating  with  a  firm 
legal  tread  eyery  comer  of  our  domain, 
and,  though  the  Slowoomes  and  Staybacks 
should  call  the  new  thing  foolish  and  vision- 
ary, the  younger  portions  would  soon  learn 
to  rise  up  and  pronounce  no  end  of  benedic- 
tions upon  the  better  agents  and  prospects. 
The  cities  may  take  care  of  themselves, 
but  what  about  the  country?  That  is  a  very 
important  part  of  the  social  and  political 
household.  From  its  hills  and  valleys,  ways 
and  by-ways,  come  vast  supplies  of  humanity 
and  locate  in  the  cities,  or  they  stay  in  their 
settlements  where  they  are.  They  do  both. 
It  is  suicidal  for  the  state  to  leave  this  large 
fraction  of  itself  in  a  condition  so  primitive 
and  sonmolent,  where  but  the  slightest  foot- 
fall of  central  management  has  been  l^eard 
since  the  mere  skeleton  of  common  school 
privilege  first  walked  through  the  land. 
There  should  be  in  these  many  nurseries  of 
larger  towns  and  rural  districts  a  general 
and  equalized  plan  of  instruction,  intelli- 
gent, comprehensive,  under  the  direct  care 
and  wisdom,  thought  and  experience,  of  the 
best  agents  the  *< powers  that  be"  can  com- 
mand. What  a  noble  result  is  held  up  to 
view  in  opening  and  liberalizing  the  little, 
shut-up  confederacies,  with  their  small  lines 
and  vast  provincial  inexperience  1  It  would 
check  narrow  prejiidices  and  sectional  vot- 


ing from  striking  down  the  most  mature 
thinkers  and  ablest  organizers. 

We  are  in  an  intellectual  age  of  a  mate- 
rial type.  That  which  lies  before  us  next 
is  the  intellectuo-moral  stage  of  civilization, 
to  be  brought  about,  in  great  part,  through 
the  better  public  sentiment  that  now  is  and 
a  legislative  awakening — ^through  board  of 
education  and  normal  school  requiBitions 
equal  to  our  territory — ^through  the  oneness 
of  mental  and  moral  training,  and  through 
compulsory  education  of  a  kind  and  paternal 
sort  No  class  has  a  rig^t  to  be  an  igno- 
rant, vicious,  dangerous  class.  The  state 
is  an  organism  with  the  privilege  and  duty, 
of  course,  of  self-perpetuation,  which  can 
only  be  through  moral  means.  If  one  part 
lags  behind  and  suffers,  all  the  rest  suffeis 
with  it.  The  legal  requirements  about  hav- 
ing six  months'  school  in  the  year  and  the 
keeping  of  registers  are,  for  the  desired  lift, 
but  a  feather's  weight  in  the  scale.  The 
constitutional  monarchy  of  Prussia  should 
not,  in  this  respect,  out-do  our  constitutional 
democracy. 

The  youth  within  our  limits  are  one  com- 
mon fiunily,  to  be  educated  out  of  one  com- 
mon treasury.  Every  well  regulated  family 
is  a  unity.  The  Foetal  Department,  in  its 
beneficence,  reaches  every  citizen  in  the 
Union.  The  heart  of  the  commonwealth — 
if  the  best  can  bechoeen  for  such  an  office — 
has  enough  of  vitalizing  to  do  in  the  large 
cities,  but  must  not  leave  the  out-lying  coun- 
try cold  and  unvitalized,  unvisited  by  the 
strong,  steady  circulations  from  the  central 
sources.  The  general  health  comes  from  a 
common  diet. 

TT.  M.  BickneH 
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Q  HE  matron  of  the  county  poor-house 
J I  stood  on  her  porch  stepe  looking  down 
^  i  the  Xerxes  road. 

J  >  *"Melia,"  she  exclaimed  with  some 
irritation,  ** there's  a  kerridge  comin'  and 
me  not  dressed  yit  If  that  ain't  jest  my 
luck  I" 


"Well,  I  s'pose  they'll  have  to  come," 
answered  Amelia,  who  was  a  rather  pretty 
young  girl  in  a  black  alpaca  gown  modeled 
after  one  of  far  more  expensive  material ; 
"here,  take  my  ruche.  I'll  git  anothec 
They  wrm't  see  me  anyhow,  and,  ma,  for 
gracious'  sake  pin  it  in  the  back,  too." 
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Amelia  had  disappeared  eyen  as  she  ut- 
tered this  last  caution;  and  Mrs.  Kearney 
obediently  pinned  in  her  ruche,  never  taking 
her  eyes  off  the  road. 

The  Xerxes  county  poor>house  stands  in 
the  midst  of  its  own  acres,  a  little  back  from 
the  highway.  The  country  behind  the  river 
hills  and  the  town  is  flat,  and  the  landscape 
viewed  by  Mrs.  Kearney  had  the  desolate 
monotony  of  a  western  prairie  in  Spring. 
The  lines. were  all  long  and  straight  and 
gave  the  impression  of  distance ;  the  fences 
bordered  the  roads;  the  roads  all  ran  at 
right  angles ;  in  the  distance,  rows  of  leaf- 
less poplars  stood  stiffly  against  the  horizon. 
Later  in  the  season,  nature's  affluence  of 
color  might  hide  this  ungraceful  poverty  of 
form ;  to-day  the  eye  was  wearied  with  dull 
blacks  and  browns  and  dingy  yellows.  One 
could  see  only  roads  and  freshly  plowed 
fields  and  withered  grasses;  the  very  sky 
was  a  thin,  dim  gray,  utterly  cloudless. 
Mrs.  Kearney,  however,  concerned  herself 
little  with  the  scenery ;  her  whole  attention 
was  given  to  the  carriage  which  had  entered 
the  poor-house  yard  and  was  now  stopping 
before  the  house.  A  gentleman,  whose  iron- 
gray  whiskers  and  dear  cut  profile  Mrs. 
Kearney  recognized  at  once,  sprang  out  and 
assisted  two  ladies  to  alight.  The  first  lady 
was  a  tall  woman,  carrying  her  rather  large 
frame  well,  and  her  plain,  strong  features 
were  brightened  by  an  expression  of  intelli- 
gent humor.  Her  hair  was  gray  although 
her  eyes  were  keen.  Mrs.  Kearney  thought 
she  was  between  forty  and  fifty  years  old. 
The  other  lady,  who  was  much  younger, 
was  slender  and  graceful  and  wore  mourn- 
ing garments.  As  she  lifted  her  veil  Mrs. 
Kearney  noticed  the  point  of  a  widow's  cap 
resting  on  her  soft  blonde  hair.  The  face 
which  the  lifted  veil  disclosed  was  oval  and 
pale,  with  almond  shaped  eyes  of  dark  gray, 
a  straight  nose,  and  a  mouth  that  was  not 
the  less  delicately  beautiful  because  it  was 
a  trifle  large.  Had  Mrs.  Kearney  seen  Ber- 
nardino Luini's  pictures  she  would  probably 
have  recalled  the  pathetic  eyes  and  mysticil 
half  smile  of  his  madonnas ;  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, never  having  heard  his  name  or 
his  great  master's  either,  she  merely  thought 
that  the  young  lady's  eyes  were  queer  but 


pretty  and  that  it  helped  a  girl's  face  might- 
ily to  have  such  long,  thick  eye-lashes.  The 
gentleman  promptly  stepped  forward. 

"  You  remember  me,  don't  you,  Mrs.  Kear- 
ney?" 

"  Well,  I  guess  so,  Mr.  Havens,"  said  the 
mati-on, greeting  him  with  the  cheerful  affa- 
bility of  a  clean  conscience,  '<  you  're  the 
only  supervisor  ever  comes  to  see  us,  'cept 
once  a  year." 

**  Well,  I  come  often  enough  to  make  up 
for  the  others,  don't  I  ?  I  've  brought  some 
ladies  this  time — ^Mrs.  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Tem- 
pest, Mrs.  Kearney.  I  told  them  I  could  n't 
show  them  any  horrors." 

«  Well,  I  hope  not,  sir  1 " 

<<  But  they  would  find  plenty  of  things  to 
think  about  and  plenty  of  chance  for  im- 
provement." 

*'  Indeed,  Mr.  Havens,  the  hull  house  needs 
painting  and  the  floors  have  settled  so  there 's 
cracks  all  over  the  wall  1 " 

'<!  wasn't  meaning  that,  exactly,"  said 
Mr.  Havens,  smiling,  **but  repairs  ar^  need- 
ed.   Well,  ladies,  here  is  the  house." 

Both  his  companions  looked  intently  at 
the  yellow  brick  farm-house  with  its  wooden 
wings.  While  they  looked,  Mrs.  Kearney 
studied  their  clothes  for  Amelia's  benefit,  at 
the  same  time  reviewing  all  the  gossip  which 
she  had  heard  about  the  Tempests.  Xerxes 
had  a  perennial  interest  in  the  Tempests ; 
people  who  only  spend  their  Summers  in  a 
place  are  so  much  more  piquant  than  one's 
year  long  neighbors  I  Some  seven  years  be- 
fore Mrs.  Kearney  watched  the  Tempest  car- 
riage from  her  porch,  they  had  bought  a 
place  on  the  river  a  few  miles  from  town. 
They  had  torn  down  the  farm-house  of  the 
former  owner,  and  built  a  Queen  Anne 
cottage  whose  vermilion  moldings  were  soft- 
ened by  a  profusion  of  vines.  Mrs.  Tem- 
pest was  an  invalid,  but  Cardine  Blake,  Mrs. 
Tempest's  ward,  presided  at  frequent  din- 
ner parties  and  lawn  parties,  and  the  Xerxes 
friends  who  came  to  call  in  the  afternoon 
were  always  pressed  to  stay  and  drive  home 
by  moonlight.  Mr.  Tempest  had  the  stately 
southern  cordiality  (he  was  a  St.  Ix)uis  law- 
yer), and  Mrs.  Tempest's  geotle  helplessness 
was  very  winning;  moreover,  there  was 
young  Ralph  Tempest,  the  only  son,  hand- 
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some  and  gay  as  a  young  cayalier;  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  they  were  delightful  people. 
The  interest  in  them  did  not  wane  even 
when  Ralph  Tempest  married  Cardine 
filake,  whom  he  had  known  all  his  life, 
rather  than  the  pretty  Xerxes  girl  picked 
out  for  him.  The  Xerxes  friends  were  gen- 
erous and  forgave  him,  and  sent  a  multitude 
of  fish-knives  and  sardine-forks  as  tokens  of 
their  good  will.  For  the  next  three  months 
there  were  more  dinner  parties  and  lawn 
parties  than  ever;  then  suddenly  Ralph 
Tempest  had  a  sharp  attack  of  pneumonia, 
and  almost  before  his  friends  knew  that  he 
was  ill  he  had  left  his  new  happiness  and 
his  young  wife  forever.  Five  years  had 
passed  since  he  died,  the  Tempests  still 
spent  their  Summers  in  Xerxes,  and  young 
Mrs.  Tempest  remained  with  her  husband's 
people;  but  the  dinner  pai-ties  now  were 
few,  and  Mrs.  Tempest  was  never  seen  in 
Xerxes  at  anything  less  sedate  than  Mrs. 
Reynolds'  lunches.  Her  friends  shook  their 
heads  over  her  conduct;  of  course  she  would 
marry  again  sometime,  they  said,  and  where 
was  the  sense  in  her  making  such  a  recluse 
of  herself  ?  Nevertheless,  the  interest  in  her 
concerns,  so  far  from  languishing,  rather 
waxed  vigorous  because  of  her  unwise  seclu- 
sion. Mrs.  Kearney,  as  may  be  supposed, 
did  not  mingle  in  Xerxes  ^*  good  society  ** ; 
but  she  knew  Mr.  Lake,  the  leading  grocer, 
and  there  is  no  shop  in  town  where  an  at- 
tentive listener  can  ^et  more  vivid  details 
of  the  personal  affairs  of  "good  society'^ 
than  at  Lake's.  Buying  the  poor-house  flour 
and  sugar,  Mrs.  Kearney  kept  her  ears  open 
to  the  conversation  of  the  shop;  thus  she 
had  heard  many  thrilling  tales,  Cai'dine 
Tempest's  short  and  sad  romance  among 
them.  '*  Poor  thing,"  she  thought, — for  she 
was  a  kind-hearted  woman  in  spite  of  her 
sufficiently  hardening  position, — "she  looks 
kinder  mournful  like,  that 's  a  fact,  and  her 
clothes  do  fit  beautiful ;  I  wonder  what  she 's 
come  here  for.  Won't  you  walk  in,  ladies  ?  " 
she  added  aloud,  leading  the  way  into  the 
house.  "  Yes  'm,  this  is  the  kitchen.  I  'm 
jist  'shamed  of  the  looks  of  it  though, — so 
cluttered  up  I"  Actually  the  kitchen  was 
very  tidy,  but  Mrs.  Kearney,  although  she 
had  lived  in  the  West  for  twenty  years  and 


had  married  the  western  son  of  an  Irishmao, 
was  a  Vermont  woman  and  had  never  for- 
gotten her  mother's  good  manners.  She 
waved  a  disparaging  gesture  at  the  pantry, 
shining  with  new  tin,  and  said  she  did  act 
know  when  the  dining-room  floor  had  needed 
scrubbing  so  badly.  "But  jest  me  and 
'Melia  to  do  everything,"  said  she,  "we 
can't  always  be  slicked  up." 

"Have  you  no  one  to  help  yon?"  asked 
Mrs.  Tempest. 

"  Why  we  've  got  the  paupers,"  said  Mrs. 
Kearney.  "  I  git  the  men  to  scrub  the 
porches  sometimes,  and  the  women  wash 
the  dishes  and  sich,  but  there 's  only  two 
women  in  the  house  now.  One  of  'em  'b 
'Liza  Hinds — ^you  know  'Liza  Hinds,  Mr. 
Havens — ^and  she 's  half  silly  and  dreadful 
shiftless,  and  besides  her  baby 's  only  'bout 
a  year  old  and  she  has  to  take  care  of  him. 
But  we  've  got  one  real  nice  old  lady  here,— 
her  name's  Katrina;  we  git  on  first  rate; 
she 's  a  German,  can't  speak  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish, has  to  make  signs.  It 's  an  awful  shame 
she 's  here,  too,  for  she 's  been  pretty  well  off ; 
but  her  children  died,  and  then  her  husbaud, 
and  she  come  here  last  June.  That 's  her 
by  the  winder." 

The  old  woman  indicated  was  a  quaint 
figure  in  a  coarse  dark  blue  gowta  very  short 
in  the  skirts  and  bunchy  about  the  waist, 
and  half  hidden  by  a  voluminous  blue  apron. 
Her  gray  head  was  tied  up  in  a  bright  hand- 
kerchief. She  turned  her  brown  and  wrin- 
kled face  towards  the  visitors,  smiling. 

"Viegates,  Katrina?"  said  Mr  Havens 
cheerfully.  "  How  are  you,  and  how 's  Eliza 
Hinds  ?  Viegates,  Eliza  ?  " 

The  old  woman  answered  in  German  that 
Eliza  was  well  and  she  was  well,  but  that 
Eliza  was  not  a  good  girl. 

"  Well,  that 's  nice,"  answered  the  uncon- 
scious supervisor,  who  was  not  a  German 
scholar.  "  Now  ladies,  this  is  the  dining- 
room." 

Mrs.  Tempest's  dark  eyes  wandered  over 
the  room,  the  bare,  yellow-brown  walls,  the 
unpainted  floor,  the  long  tables  covered 
with  mottled  brown  oil-cloth  and  spread 
for  the  next  meal  with  battered  tin  plates  and 
cups.  "  I  wonder  why  they  always  put 
paupers  into  tin,"  she  commented  to  her- 
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self, "  and  how  could  one  force  one's  self  to 
take  a  meal  here,  clean  as  every  thing  looks  ?  " 

Mr.  Havens  gave  her  no  time  for  further 
reflection;  indeed,  he  had  already  led  the 
way  to  the  men's  sitting-room.  A  dozen 
men  were  sitting  on  settees  placed  against 
the  wall.  With  the  exception  of  one  pow- 
erfully built  young  fellow,  they  were  all  old 
men ;  and  they  all  had  a  wilted,  bleached, 
unnatural  look  like  plants  kept  too  long  in 
aoeUar. 

Mrs.  Tempest  asked  Mrs.  Kearney  if  she 
might  give  them  some  tobacco.  "  I  could  n't 
think  of  anything  else  to  bring,"  she  said, 
looking  up  at  the  matron  with  a  child-like 
diffidence  in  her  beautiful  face  ;  "  you  don't 
mind  do  you  ?  " 

"  Mercy  no,"  cried  Mra.  Kearney,  feeling 
that  if  the  question  had  been  about  whisky 
and  this  pretty  creature  had  looked  at  her 
in  the  same  way,  she  would  have  been 
tempted  to  give  the  same  answer.  "  Why, 
we  raise  it  on  the  farm  for  them,"  she  went 
on,  <'but  I  guess  store  tobacco's  better. 
No,  don't  give  it  to  him,  he  don't  deserve 
it!" 

Mrs.  Tempest  had  handed  the  young  pau- 
per a  paper  before  Mrs.  Kearney  spoke ;  he 
scowled,  then  grinned  and  sank  back  into 
his  comer.  He  was  a  handsome  fellow  in 
a  rough  style,  but  he  had  a  sinister  cast  in 
his  eyes  which  were,  besides,  too  small  for 
his  face. 

"  That 's  'Liza  Hinds'  husband,"  said  Mrs. 
Kearney,  as  they  left  the  room ;  '*  they  come 
here  together.  It 's  my  belief  he  ain't  no 
more  her  husband  than  nothing.  Since 
she 's  been  at  this  poor-house  she 's  been  out 
about  a  third  of  the  time,  and  most  every 
time  she  comes  back  she 's  had  a  new  hus- 
band, and  comes  with  a  raff  of  children  for 
the  county  to  take  off  her  hands.  This  is 
the  fourth  husband  I  know  of  I  She  was 
married  in  the  first  place  when  she  was  only 
thirteen — married  a  pauper  right  out  of  the 
poor-house.  That  don't  seem  to  me  the 
right  thing  to  allow." 

"  Was  it  here  ?  "  said  I^Irs.  Reynolds. 

^  No,  it  wa  n't  and  I  'm  glad  of  it.  It  was 
in  York  State.  She  was  bom  in  a  poor- 
house,  her  mother  was  a  pauper,  lord  knows 
who  her  father  was.    And  she's  lived  in 


poor-houses,  off  and  on,  all  her  days.  This 
here 's  the  men's  dormitory;  'cross  the  hall 's 
the  women's." 

The  men's  room  had  much  the  aspect  of 
a  slightly  shabby  hospital.  Everything  was 
scrupulously  clean,  but  there  was  a  variety 
of  fm^niture  which  suggested  every  step  in 
reform  made  by  the  prudent  supervisors  of 
Xerxes  county. 

'*  When  I  first  saw  that  room,"  said  Mr. 
Havens,  **  it  was  the  most  awful  sight  I  ever 
saw, — foul  beyond  words,  the  atmosphere  so 
dreadful  you  could  n't  stay  here  five  minutes 
at  a  time.  There  was  a  small-pox  patient 
in  that  bed  and  a  typhus  fever  patient  in 
that.  I  can't  begin  to  describe  the  dread- 
fulness  of  the  place.  Well,  we  have  not  got 
things  fixed  just  as  we  wish,  still  there  is  a 
decided  change  since  then ;  but  it 's  taken 
us  ten  years'  hard  fighting  to  make  it.  And 
what 's  worse  the  horrora  we  had  here  ten 
years  ago — and  they  can't  be  described ! — 
they  are  going  on  now  in  other  poor-houses, 
I  'm  afraid  even  in  this  very  state." 

"  Well,  I  never  I "  said  Mrs.  Keamey.  "  I 
thought  things  was  bad  enough  wheni  we 
come  here,  but  we  did  n't  find  anything  like 
that  1 " 

They  had  stepped  across  the  narrow  hall 
while  he  spoke,  and  were  now  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  other  room.  It  was  a  long, 
low  room  with  a  painted  floor.  Some  cheap 
pictures  pinned  on  the  wall  showed  the  ir- 
radicable  feminine  instinct  for  adornment. 

The  old  woman  whom  they  had  seen  be- 
low, came  forward,  holding  out  her  hand 
and  saying,  "Sind  tviUkommen  mein*  Da- 
men!" 

Mrs.  Tempest  took  the  hand  and  left  Bome 
pieces  of  silver  in  it  She  was  surprised,  a 
few  seconds  later,  to  see  the  old  woman 
gayly  display  her  treasure  to  Mrs.  Kearney. 

"  My  land,"  cried  the  matron,  '^  she  knows 
I  won't  take  them  from  her,  and  I  '11  git  her 
anything  she  likes." 

This  was  afterwards,  when  the  visitors 
were  taking  their  leave ;  at  the  time,  Mrs. 
Tempest  only  looked  and  wondered  for  the 
briefest  space  before  her  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  the  other  occupant  of  the  room. 
She  was  a  young  woman  who  sat  by  the  fire, 
holding  a  very  pretty  baby.    A  little,  thin. 
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wizened  creature  she  was,  with  a  sallow  skin, 
a  loosely  hung  mouth,  and  big,  blue-gray 
eyes  which  stared  straight  at  Mrs.  Tempest 
and  seemed  to  see  no  one  else.  She  was  feed- 
ing the  baby  out  of  a  shining  tin  cup,  and 
so  carelessly  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
more  bread  and  milk  on  her  own  gown  and 
the  baby's  than  there  was  in  the  cup  or, 
one  may  surmise,  in  the  baby. 

'*  How  long  has  she  been  here  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Reynolds,  watching  her  with  a  neutral  smile. 

'*  Ten  years,"  answered  Mrs.  Kearney,  not 
taking  the  trouble  to  lower  her  yoice,  al- 
though they  were  standing  opposite  the  wo- 
man ;  <<  that  is,  not  steady  but  off  and  on. 
It 's  'Liza  Hinds,  she  that  I  told  you  'bout, 
that  calls  that  young  feller  down-etairs  her 
husband.  But  I  ain't  known  her  so  long  to 
believe  her!  She's  an  awful  sinner  and 
slyer 'n  the  old  Harry,  for  all  she's  half- 
witted." 

It  was  observable  in  Mrs.  Kearney — for 
that  matter,  the  same  thing  may  be  observed 
in  most  legal  guardians  of  the  poor — ^that 
she  used  a  fine  frankness  in  discussing  the 
paupers'  history  or  character  before  their 
faces ;  present  or  absent,  she  told  the  truth 
about  them  according  to  her  light.  Eliza 
Hinds  must  have  heard  every  word  of  her 
own  unflattering  description,  but  she  might 
have  been  deaf  for  any  sign  of  shame  or  con- 
fusion or  resentment  which  she  showed,  sit- 
ting composedly  in  the  same  attitude,  her 
mouth  open  and  her  big  eyes  fixed  on  Mrs. 
Tempest 

Cardine  bent  and  took  the  child's  dimpled 
hand.  She  was  only  conscious  of  a  desire 
to  say  something  kind  to  this  miserable  crea- 
ture who  was  thus  attacked  without  power  of 
defense ;  so  she  said,  ^'  What  a  pretty  little 
fellow,  and  how  well  he  looks  1  It  is  he, 
is  n't  it?" 

<<  Yes,  it  is,  thank  the  Lord  I  "  said  the 
mother  quickly.  <<  I  guess  I  'd  'a  got  rid  of 
it  if  it  was  a  girl.  Girls  ain't  got  no  show 
in  this  world."  Then  she  fell  to  kissing  the 
baby's  hand.  *<  He 's  a  fine  boy,  ain't  he 
now?" 

**  Was  that  your  husband  whom  we  saw 
down-stairs?  "  said  Mrs.  Reynolds. 

<*  Tes  it  was,  that  was  Mac,  that 's  my  hus- 
band, sure,  lady.    A  'squire  married  us  regu- 


lar. My  mother  says  to  me  often,  <  What- 
ever you  do,  'Lize,  a^us  git  married,'  and  I 
alius  have." 

"Where  did  you  meet  him  first?"  said 
Mrs.  Tempest,  while  Mrs.  Kearney's  face 
might  have  served  for  a  study  of  scorn. 

"  I  seen  him  first  at  the  poor-'us  in  York 
State, — Stubbin  county  poor-'us.  When  I 
left  here  the  last  time,  I  went  to  Chicago 
and  they  axed  me  where  I  come  from  in.  the 
first  place,  and  I  said  Stubbin  county  and 
they  sent  me  there,  and  I  met  Mac  there, 
and  we  stayed  there  'till  we  was  burned 
down ;  then  we  went  off  and  got  mairied. 
I  liked  Mac  the  first  minnit  I  set  eyes  on 
him.  When  you  've  been  knocked  about  and 
despiced  all  your  life,  you  can't  help  liking 
somebody  as  seems  to  like  to  be  'long  of  you 
and  speaks  kind  and  pleasant  to  you." 

''But  aren't  the  men  and  women  aepar 
rated  in  poor-houses?"  said  Mrs.  Reynolds. 
The  woman  laughed,  an  odious  laugh  which 
had  the  hint  of  all  her  degraded  life  in  its 
ring.  "  Law,  they 's  ways.  Even  here,  they's 
ways ;  I  guess  Mrs.  Kearney  could  tell  queer 
stories  if  she  'd  a  mind  to ! " 

''More  shame  to  you  'Liza  Hinds  if  I 
could,"  cried  Mrs.  Kearney  sharply. 

Eliza  laughed  again  and  the  baby  began 
to  cry.  Instantly  she  was  rocking  it  to  and 
fro,  soothing  it  with  caressing  words  like 
any  happier  mother.  She  looked  up  into 
Mrs.  Tempest's  attentive  face.  "I'll  tell 
you  one  thing  Mac  done.  We  was  burned 
out  The  boss  locked  us  in  at  night  and 
forgot  the  key  when  we  got  afire.  A  crazy 
man  set  us  afire.  The  smoke  was  a  rolling 
in  on  us  and  Mac  he  just  picked  up  a  big 
stick  of  wood  and  banged  a  hole  in  the  door 
and  pulled  me  out.  He  did.  He  was  all 
scorched  up. 

"  That  was  brave,"  said  Mrs.  Tempest 

A  faint  red  stole  into  Eliza  Hinds'  cheeks ; 
the  natural,  womanly  pride  in  the  courage 
of  the  man  whom  she  had  chosen  for  an  ia- 
.stant  effaced  the  sordid  lines  of  her  face. 
"  Yes,  Mac's  brave,"  she  said. 

"  But  how  did  you  come  out  here?"  said 
Mr.  Havens,  who  had  been  walking  about 
the  room  and  had  just  joined  the  group* 

'*  Begged  it,"  Eliza  said  curtly. 

"  But  how  could  you?  "  said  Mrs.  Tempest. 
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'*  Law,  easy  'nuff.  You  jest  tell  the  poor 
oveneer  you  b'long  to  sech  a  town,  and  he's 
80  glad  to  git  rid  of  you  he  'U  pay  your  fare 
part  way ;  then  you  do  the  same  thing  there. 
It's  easy  'nnff,  'specially  where  there's  a 
famly.  But  there 's  one  thing  troubles  me, 
Mister;  if  I  could  only  keep  the  baby! 
They  don't  keep  no  diildren  here  and 
they  "ve  allers  took  'em  away  from  me.  They 
take  'em  away  from  the  mothers  without 
their  consent  and  they  never  know  nothing 
'bout  them." 

*'  And  a  very  good  way  to  do  too/'  said 
Mrs.  Kearney.  <<  No  child  should  be  brought 
up  in  a  poor4iouse ;  they  see  too  many  bad 
old  people  and  learn  wrong  ways.  You 
ought  to  know  that,  'Liza  Hinds  1 " ' 

"You  would  not  want  him  brought  up 
hers  yourself,  would  you  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Tem- 
pest Eliza  was  still  persistently  staring  at 
her  with  those  strange,  untranquil  eyes; 
they  made  her  feel  the  continual  pressure 
of  a  silent  appeal. 

"I?"  cried  the  woman,"!?  God  knows 
I  would  n't  I  Anywhere  elsel  And  if  I 
ooold  I  'd  work  and  make  a  home  for  him, 
80  I  would  1  But  there's  one  thing  that 
troables  me, — ^that  they  should  take  them 
away  from  their  mothers  without  their  con- 
sent" 

^  But  if  some  one  were  to  offer  to  give 
you  a  good  home,"  said  Mrs.  Tempest,  '<  and 
to  take  care  of  your  little  boy,  would  you 
be  willing  to  work  hard  and  be  good  and  so 
learn  to  be  a  good  mother  to  him?" 

^  Cardine,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Reynolds, "  my 

dear  girl "    "Bless  my  soul  I"  gasped 

Mr.  Havens.  Mrs.  Kearney's  emotious 
found  yent  in  a  clutch  at  the  nearest  bed- 
stead and  a  faint,  "  Well,  my  gracious  me  I " 

"  Would  you  be  willing  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Tem- 
pest 

"Willing I"  repeated  £liza  with  a  sud- 
den kindling  of  the  face,  as  suddenly  fad- 
ing, "  I  'd  be —  no,  ma'am,  much  obliged  to 
yon,  but  there 's  Mao.  I  can't  go  back  on 
Mac  I  'd  best  stay  where  I  am  'till  he  kin 
git  me  out" 

^Ala  hwfine  keure  /"  said  Mrs.  Reynolds, 
under  her  breath. 

"  But  perhaps,"  Mrs.  Tempest  said  slowly, 
"there  may  be  something  else  which  I  can 


do  for  you.  I  wish  you  would  think  and 
let  me  know.    I  would  like  to  help  you." 

Eliza  looked  half  dazed,  then  suddenly 
lifted  the  comer  of  Mrs.  Temple's  mantle 
and  kissed  it ;  but  she  did  not  say  a  word. 

"  I  think  we  must  go,  Cardine,"  said  Mrs. 
Reynolds. 

"Good-by,"  said  Cardine,  simply;  she 
was  just  the  least  bit  startled  and  puzzled ; 
whatever  the  warmth  of  one's  philanthropy, 
it  isn't  altogether  pleasant  to  hare  an  im- 
wholesome  looking  pauper  kiss  one's  clothes. 

The  ladies  walked  out  of  the  room.  At 
the  door,  Mrs.  Tempest  turned  and  glanced 
back.  Eliza's  strange  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
her  still.  She  said  almost  nothing  until 
after  they  had  made  their  parting  speeches 
and  signed  their  names  in  the  register  and 
were  driving  home. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Kearney  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  Amelia,  the  guests  being 
safely  out  of  the  house. 

"  To  think  of  her  wanting  to  take  'Liza 
Hinds  I  I  was  jest  dumfoundered.  She's 
too  sweet  for  anything,  but  it's  easy  to  see 
she  don't  know  beans  about  this  world's 
wickedness.  I  guess  she  'd  open  her  eyes  if 
she  could  see  'Liza  in  one  of  her  tantrums 
swearing  at  Katrina." 

"Oh,"  said  Amelia,  ''she  means  well. 
But  I  guess  she  'd  soon  be  sick  of  her  bar- 
gain!" 

Amelia's  opinion  was  shared  by  Mrs.  Rey- 
nolds. Mrs.  Reynolds  was  Cardine's  distant 
cousin.  She  had  known  and  loved  the  girl 
since  Cardine  was  a  baby.  Though  she  was 
reputed  rather  a  hard  woman,  she  imder- 
stood  Cardine  better  than  many  warm- 
hearted friends.  They,  after  a  proper  pe- 
riod of  sympathy,  were  quite  willing,  nay, 
rather  eager,  to  console  Cardine  with  a  new 
lover.  Mrs.  Reynolds  listened  to  their  crit- 
icisms of  the  young  widow's  grief  and  their 
liberal  plans  for  her  future,  and  smiled.  It 
was  a  smile  which  contained  much  good 
humor  and  the  merest  tincture  of  cynicism. 
When  she  was  appealed  to  directly,  she 
said,  "  I  don't  think  Cardine  will  ever  many 
again.  I  hope  for  the  Tempests' sake  she 
won't  They  have  been  like  a  father  and 
mother  to  her  and  she  is  all  the  child  they 
have ;  it  would  be  very  hard  for  them  to 
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hare  Cardine  many."  To  herself  alone  she 
ayowed  the  further  conviction  that  it  was 
better  for  Cardine's  own  sake  that  she  should 
not  marry  again.  Mrs.  Reynolds  cherished 
no  illusions  about  married  happiness.  There 
are  women  who  never  had  a  romance ;  Mrs. 
"Reynolds  was  one  of  them.  She  had  never 
loved  any  man  in  her  life  except  her  dead 
father,  who  does  n't  count  of  course  in  these 
matters — and,  to  be  candid,  never  counted 
for  vei7  much  anyhow,  being  only  a  simple- 
hearted,  righteous  man  who  could  not  make 
money.  After  her  father  died,  she  married 
a  middle-aged  widower  with  an  uncomfor- 
table temper  and  three  grown  daughters. 
She  married  him  because  she  liked  him 
mildly,  and  because  she  wanted  the  position 
of  a  married  woman.  She  made  him  a  good 
wife.  She  conquered  his  children's  distrust 
Nothing  ruffled  her  admirable  patience  and 
she  laughed  as  heartily  over  a  good  joke  as 
before.  Her  friends  said  it  was  "  perfectly 
wonderful  how  she  managed  him  and  how 
she  bore  with  Mary's  rasping  ways,"  gener- 
ally adding  that  **it  was  a  great  blessing  to 
have  that  placid  disposition  which  didn't 
feel  anything  very  keenly."  Certainly,  Mrs. 
Reynolds  made  no  complaints  of  her  trials, 
whatever  they  may  have  been.  Her  hair 
grew  gray  fast  however,  and  when  her  huA- 
band  died,  although  she  was  only  forty,  it 
was  quite  white.  Now  she  was  free,  rich 
and  contented,  and  frankly  owned  she  found 
life  pleasant.  But  those  six  years  as  Mr. 
Reynolds'  wife  had  changed  other  things  in 
her  besides  her  hair;. her  sentiment  never 
was  a  sturdy  growth  and  it  came  out  of  her 
experience  maimed  and  nearly  killed,  a  mere 
limping  veteran,  as  it  were.  So  she  was 
thankful  for  Cardine's  happy  memories,  and 
she  had  no  wish  that  her  cousin  should  ever 
have  to  contrast  them  with  a  disappointing 
present.  Yet  she  was  frightened  at  the  girl's 
deep  sadness.  **She  doesn't  need  a  hus- 
band," said  Mrs.  Reynolds,  <*8he  needs  a 
new  interest."  With  infinite  pains  and  del- 
icacy she  tried  to  give  this  new  interest ; 
she  tried  to  awaken  Cardine's  compassion 
for  sorrows  which  lay  outside  her  immediate 
world,  for  cares  and  pain  and  struggles 
which  are  none  the  less  bitter  because  they 
are  so  sordid.    She  was  surprised  at  her  own 


success;  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather 
embarrassed  by  her  new  convert's  enthu- 
siasm. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  she  to  herself  to- 
day, "  I  have  put  my  foot  in  it,  if  Cardine 
is  going  to  make  &  protegee  oi  Eliza  Hinds  I 
I  had  Katrina  picked  out  for  her  sympathy. 
And  it 's  such  a  clean,  decent  place  to  visit, 
— no  crazy  people  kept  there,  and  all  the 
sick  taken  to  the  hospital  so  there  would  be 
no  fear  of  her  taking  the  small-pox  or  the 
scarlet  fever.  I  thought  I  was  being  so 
bright.  This  is  a  disappointing  world. 
What  did  you  say,  Cardine?" 

Cardine  was  speaking  of  the  much  mar- 
ried Eliza.  <<  Do  you  think  that  such  people 
never  can  be  reformed?  "  she  said. 

Mrs.  Reynolds  made  a  somewhat  caustic 
reply.  She  pointed  at  a  corn-field  which 
they  were  passing.  **  That  is  the  Canada 
thistle,  is  n't  it,  Mr.  Havens?"  said  she. 

Cardine  saw  only  a  few  slender  brown 
stalks  covered  with  burrs. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Havens, "  it 's  the  Canada 
thistle  and  no  mistake.  I  'm  sorry  enough 
to  see  it." 

Mrs.  Reynolds  laid  her  hand  on  Cardine's. 
<<Do  you  see  it,  Cardine?  That  thistle  is 
almost  indestructible;  there  isn't  a  useful 
plant  growing  that  has  such  a  grip  on  life, 
and  it  spreads  like  the  measles.  Nothing 
but  absolute  extermination  of  every  root 
can  save  the  land.  Well,  Eliza  Hinds  and 
her  kind  are  the  Canada  thistle." 

"But  we  can't  veiy  well  exterminate 
Eliza,"  Cardine  said,  with  a  lurking  smile, 
"  inconvenient  as  she  may  be." 

"Unluckily,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Reynolds, 
"  and  we  can't  reform  her  either;  but  what 
we  do  do  is  worst  of  all.  We  virtuaUy  en- 
courage her." 

"  But  canU  we  reform  her  ?  "  said  Cardine. 
"  Not  when  we  take  a  crowd  of  her,  but  her, 
individually,  by  letting  her  see  we  are  inter- 
ested in  her  and  that  we  care  for  her  not  as 
a  pauper  but  as  herself.  I  'm  afraid  I  am 
making  it  very  obscure,  but  surely  there  is 
some  hope  even  for  the  lowest  and  the  most 
wretched  people  if  we  only  knew  how  to 
reach  them." 

Cardine's  fair  face  was  suffused  by  an  in- 
ner radiance  and  her  eyes  shone  through  a 
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mist  of  earnestness.  Mrs.  Reynolds  silently 
pressed  the  hand  which  she  held,  thinking ; 
"  The  dear,  deluded  angel,  what  a  mess  she 
woald  make  of  it  I  It  is  lucky  that  Eliza 
Hinds  decided  to  stick  to  her  tramp." 

"  I  hope  there  is,  Mrs.  Tempest,"  said  Mr. 
Havens,  smiling  kindly, /*  but  I  must  con- 
fess I  never  knew  a  case  where  it  was  found. 
It  is  the  most  hopeless  thing  in  the  world, 
reforming  a  chronic  pauper.  They  become 
80  habituated  to  being  taken  care  of  that 
their  will  and  ambition  become  inert,  almost 
powerless,  through  disuse.  You  can't  teach 
them  to  exercise  any  forethought  or  decision. 
You  may  make  them  work  under  compulsion, 
but  yoa  can't  make  them  think  1  Their  vi- 
cious propensities  grow  strong  while  their 
minds  and  souls  grow  weak,  and  after  a  cer- 
tain period  of  exposure  to  the  debasing  in- 
fluences of  poor-house  life  and  associations 
they  become  so  firmly  established,  so  deeply 
rooted,  that  even  kindness  can't  reach  them. 
It 's  like  pouring  water  down  a  duck's  back. 
Besides,  how  are  you  to  help  this  class  with- 
out hurting  others  ?  Are  you  to  single  them 
out  and  take  care  of  them  and  be  kind  to 
them  because  they've  been  bad?  That's 
poor  comfort  for  struggling,  hard-working 
souls  who  are  trying  to  be  honest  and  good. 
There  are  plenty  of  people  willing  enough 
to  be  sinners  without  making  sin  any  more 
attractive.  It  seems  to  me,  Mrs.  Tempest, 
that  Mrs.  Reynolds  t«Ils  the  truth ;  they  are 
the  Canada  thistle,  and  all  society  can  do 
with  them  is  to  shut  up  the  present  genera- 
tion of  paupers,  be  kind  to  them  and  save 
them  from  themselves.  To  let  them  loose 
to  prey  upon  society,  under  any  guise  of 
philanthropy  or  economy,  is  to  do  a  griev- 
ous wrong  to  all  other  classes.  And  then, 
for  goodness'  sake,  let 's  bring  up  the  chil- 
dren differently ! " 

Gardine  was  silenced,  but,  like  the  major- 
ity of  the  .silenced,  she  was  not  convinced. 
Silence  means  the  failure  of  your  wit,  not 
the  success  of  your  opponent's;  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  two  cases  when 
one  comes  to  consider.  How  little  Cardine 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Havens'  arguments  Mrs. 
Reynolds  soon  had  occasion  to  know ;  nor 
was  she  much  pleased  by  the  knowledge. 
She  was  sitting  in  her  own  cosy  little  library, 


reading  a  novel,  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
The  rain  beat  against  the  window-pane,  and 
there  was  just  enough  wind  to  enhance  the 
delights  of  an  open  fire  and  imaginary  so- 
ciety. 

Presently  there  came  a  tap  at  the  door. 
Cardine  put  her  head  in,  saying, ''  Are  you 
all  alone?" 

Mrs.  Reynolds  saw  that  something  had 
happened;  the  wind  might  have  painted 
Cardine's  cheek,  but  it  could  not  have  caused 
the  anxious  brightness  in  her  eyes.  "  You 
have  been  doing  something,  my  dear,"  the 
elder  woman  said.  '*Come,  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it  I    What  bit?" 

Cardine  had  perched  herself  on  the  arm 
of  Mrs.  Reynolds'  chair ;  it  was  a  habit  of 
hers  to  sit  on  chair  arms;  she  began  to 
smooth  Mrs.  Reynolds'  hair. 

'*  Eliza  Hinds,"  she  said  hesitatingly — 
''you  remember  Eliza  Hinds,  Cousin  Em- 
ma?" 

"  Don't  tell  me  she  has  turned  up  again !" 

"  Yes,  she  has.  And,  poor  thing,  it  is  so 
pitiful  1  Last  Monday,  I  was  told  some  one 
was  in  the  kitchen  who  wanted  to  see  me, 
and  when  I  went  down,  it  was  she.  She 
had  walked  all  the  way  from  the  poor-house 
carrying  the  baby  in  her  arms,  and  she  was 
nearly  fainting.  She  began  to  cry  as  if  her 
heart  would  break." 

"  Of  course  she  brought  the  baby,"  said 
Mrs.  Reynolds,  with  a  resigned  air.  '*  Well, 
go  on." 

''She  told  me  that  her  husband — Mac, 
she  always  calls  him — ^had  gone  away  and 
would  not  take  her  with  him.  He  treated 
her  cruelly,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out  from 
her  rambling  story.  She  said  she  had  never 
forgotten  me  or  what  I  had  said  to  her  and 
she  begged  me  to  give  her  a  chance  to  learn 
how  to  be  good.  And  so— so — Father  and 
Mother  are  willing  and  I  am  going  to  let 
her  stay  and  help  Johanna  in  the  kitchen, 
and — I  am  going  to  try  to  make  a  respecta- 
ble person  out  of  her." 

Mrs.  Reynolds  was  sensibly  disturbed ;  she 
rose  from  her  chair  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  room.  "  Can't  you  find  a  place  for  her 
anywhere  else?  "  said  she. 

"  Where  ?  "  said  Cardine. 

"  I  don't  know,"  her  cousin  said  musingly ; 
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*'  I  suppose  no  decent  woman  would  want  to 

take  her  and  no  wonder.    Her  *  daily  walk 

and  oonversation '  can't  tend  to  edification 
»> 

"Then  too,"  interrupted  Cardine,  "she 
is  n't  fit  yet  to  take  care  of  herself ;  she  has 
to  be  somewhere  where  she  can  be  taught. 
She  does  n't  know  how  to  keep  herself  and 
the  baby  neat.  Why,"  said  Cardine,  with 
an  indescribable  wrinkling  of  the  upper  lip, 
"  yesterday  they  both  looked  like — ^like " 

"  Figs,"  said  Mrs.  Reynolds,  with  ungra- 
cious brevity. 

"  Why,  almost  So  to-day  I  have  come  to 
buy  her  some  clothes — and  won't  you  go  with 
me?" 

Mrs.  Reynolds  looked  at  the  rain  and 
looked  at  Cardine  and  submitted.  "  Only," 
she  said,  "  you  must  not  buy  her  more  thto 
is  absolutely  necessary.  There  is  no  reason 
why,  because  she  has  been  idle  and  vi- 
cious and  you  are  sorry  for  her,  you  should 
give  her  prettier  things  to  wear  than  Jo- 
hanna and  Mary  have,  who  have  been  good, 
honest,  industrious  girls  all  their  lives.  In- 
deed, Cardine,  I  think  it  is  very  good  natured 
of  them  to  be  willing  to  have  her  under  the 
same  roof." 

"She has  a  room' by  herself,  you  know," 
said  Cardine;  "  I  don't  think  they  do  like  it 
very  weU,  having  her,  but  they  have  prom- 
ised to  be  patient ;  and  so  has  Edwin,  al- 
though, of  course,  he  despises  her  beyond 
words." 

"  Edwin  is  a  magnificent  being,"  said  Mrs. 
Re3mold8 ;  "  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
he  could  stoop." 

Cardine  had  described  Johanna  and  Mary's 
feelings  correctly  but  too  modestly;  they 
were  both,  had  the  whole  truth  been  known, 
as  amazed  and  disgusted  as  the  more  candid 
Edwin. 

"  I  said  I  'd  be  patient,"  cried  Johanna, 
"  and  patient  I  will  be  as,  sure,  I  have  been, 
though  niver  a  finger  did  she  lift  this  whole 
blessed  morning,  and  me  wid  the  bread  to 
bake  I  What  was  she  doin'  thin?  Upstairs  a 
prinkin'  and  a  prinkin'.  Sorra  a  thing  else 
she  did  but  put  on  her  new  clothes  and 
braid  her  hair ;  an'  Miss  Cardine  tuk  care 
of  the  baby  the  whole  morning,  she  did." 

"  And  yesterday,"  put  in  Edwin,  who  was 


not  averse  to  a  bit  of  gossip  in  spite  of  his 
superb  manners,  "yesterday  I  heard  a  kind 
of  lilitle  low  crying,  and  I  could  n't  for  the 
life  of  me  find  out  'till  I  went  into  the  wine- 
cellar  that  I  'd  aecidentally  left  open ;  and, 
if  you  believe  it,  there  was  that  littie  b— 
hem,  baby  on  the  .top  shelf  of  all.  I  don't 
know  how  he  got  up  there." 

"  Where  was  his  mother,  thin  ?  " 

"His  mother  was  asleep  in  a  puddle  of 
mud  and  sherry  on  the  floor,  and  Miss  Car- 
dine and  me  hauled  her  out." 

"  Well,  I  never  1 "  said  Johanna.  "  It 's 
a  shame  for  Miss  Cardine  to  keep  the  likes 
of  h^r  in  the  house  I  But  there 's  wan  thing 
I  'm  bound  she  '11  do,  she  shall  wash  the 
dishes ;  and  it 's  time  this  minute  to  git 
herl" 

Johanna  departed  in  search  of  Eliza,  who 
was  not  far  to  seek,  being  found  on  the 
kitchen  door-step  playing  with  the  baby. 

"  Eliza,"  said  the  cook,  "  the  dishes  is  nt 
washed  yet." 

"Oh,  they  kin  wait,"  said  Eliza;  "law, 
I  'U  do  'em  by'me  by  when  its  dark,  it's  so 
sweet  out  of  doors  now.    Wait  till  the  sun 


Johanna  had  a  tinge  of  red  to  her  hair 
and  a  corresponding  fiery  tinge  to  her  tem- 
per. "  Wait  indade  I "  she  cried.  "  Don't 
ye  think  I  want  me  kitchen  daned  up  the 
day  ?  Ye  '11  jist  come  in  directhly  and  wash 
the  dishes." 

"  You'  re  not  my  boss,"  said  Eliza ;  "  wash 
yer  old  dishes  yourself  if  you  're  in  sech  a 
tearin'  hurry  I " 

Johanna's  red-brown  eyes  flashed.  She 
told  Edwin  afterward  that  it  was  all  she 
could  do  to  refrain  from  boxing  the  impu- 
dent pauper's  ears,  which,  being  large  and 
projecting,  doubtless  forced  themselves  first 
upon  her  mind.    She  stood  gasping. 

"  We'll  see.  Miss,  whether  I  'm  your  boss 
or  not.  When  we  tuk  ye  from  the  pore-'us 
ye  promised  ivery  thing  so  f oine.  I  'd  me 
own  opinion  of  ye  thin — ^" 

At  this  crisis  Cardine  entered  the  kitchen. 
Johanna  rushed  at  her  with  a  wild  wave  of 
the  hand,  demanding  to  know  if  Eliza,  was 
not  to  wash  the  dishes. 

"  Eliza,  are  n't  you  willing  to  wash  the 
dishes?  "  Cardine  said  mildly. 
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"Yes,  I  am/'  screamed  Eliza,  <'yoa  'le  a 
liarl" 

**  Is  it  mesilf  's  the  liar,  thin,  or  Mrs.  Tem- 
pest?" cried  Johanna. 

"  Go  out  into  the  garden  a  moment,  Eliza," 
said  Cardine,  "  I  will  speak  with  you  after- 
ward. Now,  Johanna,  what  is  this  trouble 
about?" 

Johanna  was  so  confident  of  the  firm 
ground  of  jostiee  upon  which  her  complaint 
rested  that  she  gave  a  most  accurate  version 
of  the  dispute.  "  I  know  she  is  trying," 
said  Cardine — 

«  Thrying !  "  Johanna  burst  forth,  "  thry- 
ing  's  no  wurrud  for  it !  It 's  jist  onbear- 
ble  I  'Tain't  only  she  *b  lazy,  she  don't  kape 
her  own  room  dacent.  She  can't  be  thrusted 
to  do  wan  mortal  thing ;  she  broke  two  plates 
siitin'  the  dinner-table  and  thin  run  away 
and  hid  'em  in  the  ash-barrel,  I  seen  it  wid 
me  own  eyes,  Xhe  shly  crater !  And  her  tim- 
per,  Miss  Cardine,  it 's  jist  terrible  to  sthand 
an'  hear  her  goin's  on,  swearin'  an'  cursin' 
an'  nsin'  awful  wurruds  loike  a  man  I  And 
more  than  that.  Miss  Cardine,  Mary  an'  me, 
we— miss  things  I " 

For  a  second  Cardine's  face  betrayed  her 
dismay.  Then,  summoning  all  the  eloquence 
in  her  power,  she  appealed  to  Johanna's 
compassion.  Her  words  probably  did  not 
soften  the  cook's  repugnance  to  Eliza,  but 
they  put  her  anger  into  a  kind  of  solution 
of  neutrality,  as  it  were;  for  the  present, 
Johanna  might  be  trusted  to  give  Eliza 
nothing  worse  than  grim  looks  and  short 
answers.  Leaving  her,  Cardine  sought  the 
unlucky  Eliza.  She  found  her  in  the  garden 
teaching  the  baby  to  dig  holes  in  the  flower- 
beds. 

'^ Ain't  he  cunning?"  she  cried,  with  a 
beaming  face,  the  instant  she  saw  Cardine. 
She  had  forgotten  all  about  the  quarrel. 

"  Yes,  I  think  he  is  a  very  bright  boy," 
answered  Mrs.  Tempest,  *<and  you  want 
him  to  grow  up  and  be  proud  and  fond  of 
his  mother,  don't  you?  " 

Eliza's  loose  mouth  fell  and  her  brow  con- 
tracted ;  she  knew  enough  to  teU  when  she 
was  to  be  scolded,  if  they  did  call  her  **  silly." 

''They  plague  me  'most  to  death,"  she  whis- 
pered, **  I  jest  can't  please  'em,  do  my  best  I " 

'*  But  yon  have  n't  done  your  best  to-day. 


Eliza.  You  know  how  Johanna  likes  to 
have  her  kitchen  tidy,  and  you  know  you 
ought  to  have  washed  the  dishes;  it  was 
your  place." 

"  I  'd  'a  washed  'em  in  a  minnit  if  she  'd 
let  me  'lone." 

**  But  she  wanted  them  done  at  once, — it 
disturbs  all  the  work  of  the  house  to  put  oS. 
things."  Eliza  looked  sullenly  indifferent. 
''  And  it  troubles  me  very  much,  Eliza — " 

<<  I  wish  you  'd  let  me  work  in  the  fields 
then,"  Eliza  broke  in.  '^  I  'd  do  main  well 
where  there  ain't  folks." 

"  But  there  are  people  in  the  fields  too." 

"  Oh  well,  men  folks.  I  don't  mind  them ; 
they  ain't  alius  naggin'  I " 

"  But  how  will  you  learn  to  take  care  of 
your  son's  house  when  he  grows  up,  or  to 
make  his  clothes  now?  " 

Eliza  heaved  an  immense  sigh.  ''  Well," 
she  said  dolefully,  "  I  s'pose  I  '11  have  to  try, 
but  I  hate  it  like  pizen.'' 

She  tried,  with  varying  success,  for  a 
month.  Old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tempest  never 
suspected  what  Cardine  went  through  dur- 
ing that  month.  She  kept  Eliza  and  Eliza's 
misdemeanors  rigorously  out  of  their  sight ; 
but  she  brought  some  of  her  trials  to  Mrs. 
Reynolds. 

<*  The  woman  does  n't  seem  to  have  any 
moral  nature,"  she  would  say ;  "  the  only 
thing  she  seems  to  have  the  smallest  prick- 
ings of  conscience  for  is  displeasing  me,  but 
the  moment  my  back  is  turned  she  will  do 
those  very  things  I  don't  want  her  to  do  and 
say  that  she  can't  help  it.  And  yet  I  can't 
quite  despair  about  her.  She  shows  such  a 
kind  of  dog-like  attachment  to  me ;  she  is  al- 
ways obedient,  and  if  I  only  stay  and  watch 
her  she  does  very  well ;  only  I  can't  stay  and 
watch  her  every  minute  1  Yesterday  she 
was  very  good — sewed  all  the  afternoon  on  a 
dress  for  her  little  boy.  I  gave  her  a  silver 
thimble  for  her  own  to  encourage  her.  She 
was  so  pleased  and  proud  it  was  touching. 
But  the  next  day  she  stole  some  of  father's 
cigars  and  ran  away  to  smoke  them.  The 
worst  thing  is  I  cannot  teach  her  to  think 
for  herself.  Sometimes  I  think  she  is  feeble- 
minded." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Reynolds,  "  they  all  are. 
It 's  a  bad  puzzle." 
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Johanna  and  Mary  had  their  trials  as  well 
as  Mrs.  Tempest.  They  told  painful  tales 
of  Eliza's  depravity,  and  were  themselves 
objects  of  pity  to  all  their  acquaintances, 
who  would  not  stay  with  such  a  creature, 
no,  not  for  any  wages  1  Still,  it  must  be 
owned  that  it  was  something  to  have  the 
stories  to  tell  and  to  hear  an  admiring  audi- 
ence uttering  inarticulate  exclamations  of 
horror  and  surprise. 

"I  have  promised  Miss  Cardine  to  be 
paytient,"  Johanna  said  once,  ''and  Mary 
O'Donovan,  you  that'^  my  witness,  know 
that  paytient  I  have  been,  but  there 's  limits 
to  ivery thing ;  whin  she  throwed  the  whole 
mess  of  Rthrawberries  at  me  yistherday,  an' 
made  me  look  as  if  somebody  had  been  mur- 
thering  of  me,  I  filt,  I  own,  impaytient. 
But  I  conthrolled  meself ,"  said  Johanna  with 
dignity.  ''  I  even  wint  so  far  as  to  take  care 
of  her  baby  that  self-same  night,  for  she 
sthuffed  it  so  full  of  gi^een  apples  that  it  had 
the  crowp — " 

"  And  how  did  she  repay  you,  too  ?  "  put 
in  Mary. 

''  How,  indade  I  Ye  may  well  ax  it,  Mary 
O'Donovan.  The  horridest,  villainousest 
thramp  came  a  beggin'  this  mornin'  and 
wanted  old  shoes  and  somethin'  to  ate,  and 
whin  !Utowled  him  we  'd  no  shoes  he  wint 
off  a  growlin'.  I  luked  out  half  an  hour 
later,  and  shure  as  I  'm  a  livin'  sinner,  there 
she  was  down  be  the  gardin  fence  a  talkin* 
an'  a  whishperin'  wid  that  thramp!  And 
what's  more,  she'd  stole  pretty  near  half 
the  orange  cake  to  give  him  I  Whin  she 
came  back,  I  says,  'Eliza  Hinds,*  says  I, 
'did  you  stale  me  orange  cake?'  'Stale 
your  granny,'  says  she, '  no  I  did  n't  1 '  says 
she,  bowld  as  brass.  '  Eliza  Hinds,'  says  I, 
*  where  do  you  expect  to  go  when  you  die  if 
you  tell  sech  wicked  lies  ?  Did  they  learn 
ye  to  tell  lies  at  the  poor'-us  or  the  jail?' 
says  I.  And  wid  that,  d'ye  belave,  she 
slapped  me  in  the  face  wid  me  own  dish- 
cloth, and  whin  I  tried  to  take  it  out  of  her 
hands  she  just  makes  a  grab  at  me  wid  her 
teeth  an' — look  at  me  arrum  this  minnit. 
An'  now  I  've  made  up  me  mind,  it  *s  her 
goes  or  me,  and  I  '11  tell  Miss  Cardine  that 
to-morrow  mornin*  I " 

The  audience  applauded  Johanna's  inten- 


tion, and  she  went  to  bed  that  night  fully 
resolved  on  action.  Nevertheless,  the  ac- 
tion never  came  to  pass.  The  next  morning 
there  was  stir  and  turmoil  and  bewilder- 
ment of  faces  and  clamor  of  tongues  in  the 
Queen  Anne  cottage,  out  of  which  confu- 
sion two  facts  gradually  emerged ;  the  silver 
was  gone  and  Mrs.  Tempest's  diamonds  and 
Eliza^and  the  baby  was  left  behind  1  Nor 
did  any  trace  of  the  plate  and  jewels  subse- 
quently appear.  Cardine  cared  little  enough 
for  her  own  loss,  but  she  felt  piteously  in 
disgrace. 

"  My  experiment  has  failed,"  she  said  to 
Mrs.  Reynolds,  "  but  the  worst  is,  I  have 
made  such  trouble  and  bother  for  other  peo- 
ple. And  yet  I  can't  be  hard  on  the  poor, 
miserable  woman !  I  am  confident  that  the 
tramp  who  came  in  the  afternoon  and  who 
did  it  was  Mac.  I  noticed  that  her  eyes 
were  red  and  swollen  that  afternoon.  She 
had  to  give  up  her  child,  too.  Poor  thing  ! 
what  a  life  is  before  her  now  with  that 
man." 

"At  any  rate,"* said  Mrs.  Reynolds  "it 
is  to  be  hoped  the  baby  won't  resemble 
either  his  father  or  his  mother." 

The  baby's  future  disposition  soon  ceased 
to  be  a  subject  of  conversation.  He  pined 
and  fretted  after  his  mother  and,  hardly  six 
weeks  after  her  flight,  he  died.  So  for  a 
while  there  was  an  end  of  Eliza  Hinds  and 
all  her  belongings. 

But  Mrs.  Tempest  was  destined  to  see 
Eliza  once  more.  It  happened  in  this  wise. 
She  had  been  spending  the  day  at  Mrs. 
Reynolds',  a  hot  September  day  more  than  a 
year  later.  The  two  cousins  were  sitting 
out  on  the  piazza,  which  as  every  one  in 
Xerxes  knows  faces  the  street,  and  it  was 
towards  the  close  of  day.  Thus  sitting,  they 
beheld  a  vision  of  Mrs.  Kearney  in  an  an- 
cient buggy  drawn  by  a  very  good  horse 
driving  up  to  their  gate.  Mrs.  Reynolds* 
prophetic  soul  instantly  discerned  the  shad- 
ows of  coming  events  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
they  assumed  the  shape  of  Eliza  Hiods. 
Eliza  it  was,  really ;  she  had  come  back  to 
the  poor-house,  a  dying  woman,  deserted 
and  with  barely  enough  strength  left  her  to 
drag  herself  to  the  old  refuge. 

"  I  don't  know  as  she  '11  be  livin'  when 
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we  git  there,"  said  Mrs.  Kearney,  *'  but  she 
begged  so  to  see  you  I  thought  I  'd  try  to 
git  you.  Fust  she  wanted  to  know  'bout 
the  child,  and  when  I  told  her  she  took  on  a 
good  deal;  and  then  she  was  keen  to  see 
you, — seemed  's  if  she  had  to.  So  I  thought 
mabbe  Mrs.  Reynolds  could  tell  me  how  to 
get  to  you.    So  I  come." 

Mrs.  Reynolds  and  Cardine  started  at 
once.  Mrs.  Kearney  arrived  just  before 
them.  She  hailed  Amelia  who  stood  on  the 
porch. 

"Is  she  gone?" 

"She  died  an  hour  ago/'  said  Amelia, 
"  very  peacefully ;  just  went  to  sleep  like." 

They  went  in  and  upstairs.  The  old 
German  woman  whom  they  had  seen  before 
came  to  the  door,  with  her  ready  smile. 
They  passed  her  silently  and  went  to  a 
quiet  bed  where  all  the  red  glory  of  sunset 
could  not  color  a  pallid  face. 

And  had  any  answer  been  given  this  feeble 
soul  why  the  heavy  mystery  of  life  had  been 
laid  upon  it?  Was  not  Mr.  Havens  right, 
and  was  it  not  the  duty  bf  the  world  which 
had  shaped  the  hard  conditions  of  such 
thwarted  lives,  to  save  their  victims  from 
themselves  ? 

Meanwhile,  Cardine  was  painfully  search- 
ing her  memory  for  any  clue  to  better  help 


than  she  had  given.    At  last  Amelia  spoke, 
in  a  low  tone. 

'*  She  felt  bad  not  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Tem- 
pest, awful  bad,  and  she  told  me  to  tell  you 
she  was  sorry  for  what  she  had  done  to  you, 
and  she  thought  a  sight  of  you,  and  was 
grateful  though  she  didn't  seem  so.  And 
she  gave  me  this  to  give  you." 

It  was  only  a  silver  thimble  which  had 
evidently  been  #om  about  the  neck,  for 
there  was  a  common  piece  of  twine  passed 
through  a  small  hole  and  tied.  Cardine  re- 
membered the  day  she  gave  the  thimble  to 
Eliza  Hinds.  She  took  it  from  Amelia,  and 
a  tear,  the  first  and  Jast  ever  shed  for  £liza 
Hinds,  fell  on  the  silver. 

"  Well,"  Mrs.  Kearney  said  with  an  hon- 
est sigh,  "she  was  an  awful  sinner,  but 
mabbe  she  could  n't  help  it." 

Cardine  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  only  spoke 
once  on  their  way  home.  Then  Cardine 
touched  Mrs.  Reynolds'  arm  and  pointed  to 
a  corn-field  over-run  with  Canada  thistles. 
"  It  is  the  same  field  we  saw  before,"  said 
she. 

"And  Eliza's  symbol,"  said  Mrs.  Rey- 
nolds. "Poor  Eliza  1 — '  an  awful  sinner,  but 
may  be  she  could  not  help  it ! ' " 

Octave  Thanet. 


CONSEQUENCES. 


[t  was  early  in  the  season  when  Miss 
Faulkner  went  to  Etheridge — some 
weeks  before  a  flood  of  Summer  board- 
ers would  sweep  down  on  the  little  vil- 
lage, and  fill  the  great  hotel  to  overflowing. 
But  it  was  not  Miss  Faulkner's  habit  to  wait 
for  Mrs.  Grundy  if  she-  cared  to  anticipate 
that  mighty  personage,  so  the  first  week  of 
June  found  her  established  in  the  room  she 
had  occupied  five  consecutive  Summers  in 
the  east  wing  of  the  Prescott  House.  The 
room  looked  like  Miss  Faulkner.  Before 
she  and  her  trunks  arrived  it  was  a  strictly 
non-committal  apartment, — four  blank  walls 
tinted  in  fawn  color,  one  window  with  a 
plain  white  shade,  a  carpet  of  neutral  tone 
3 


and  the  usual  complement  of  black  walnut 
chamber  furniture ;  simply  a  walled-oif  sec- 
tion of  space  with  no  more  character  or 
individuality  than  a  postoffice  letter  box. 
Now  there  was  everywhere  an  impress  of  it& 
owner's  personality;  on  first  entering  the 
room  the  faintest  trace  of  violet  odor  was 
perceptible ;  a  gray  shawl,  with  a  fine  line 
of  scarlet  running  across  here  and  there,  was 
thrown  over  the  foot  of  the  bedstead ;  a  vol- 
ume of  Thackeray  or  William  Morris  was 
sure  to  be  lying  open  on  the  light^tand  be- 
side the  window,  with  a  slender  silver  vase 
holding  a  fern  or  two  and  a  feathery  spray 
of  tiarella ;  a  little  ebony  easel  on  the  bu- 
reau held  a  photograph  of  the  Mater  Dolo- 
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rosa,  and  near  it  lay  usually  one  of  Henry 
James'  novels  and  perhaps  a  yolume  of 
Darwin.  Miss  Faulkner  herself,  with  her 
forty  years,  unexceptionable  family  connec- 
tions, and  a  comfortable  bank-account  held 
an  unobtrusive  but  secure  position  in  Boci- 
ety.  It  is  true  she  was  not  always  liked  by 
the  people  whom  she  met  at  home  and  at 
the  Prescott  House,  since  she  had  a  little 
reputation,  not  quite  undeserved,  for  being 
exceedingly  independent  and  saying  sarcas- 
tic things  now  and  then  to  persons  who 
needed  to  be  taken  do'wn ;  but  a  certain  con- 
sideration and  respect  were  felt  to  be  her 
due  as  a  woman  of  birth  and  education. 

She  came  down  the  brass-tiled  stairs  one 
sunny  morning,  and  stopped  to  speak  to  the 
landlord. 

"These  quiet  days  are  delightful,  Mr. 
James.  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  wish 
your  boarders  would  stay  away  all  Summer 
and  leave  the  place  to  me." 

Mr.  James  smiled  quickly  from  under  his 
heavy  eyebrow?. 

"  I  'm  sorry  I  can't  second  your  wish,  Miss 
Faulkner;  you  see  I'd  rather  have  every 
room  filled  and  more  people  coming.  And 
you  will  not  be  alone  much  longer  either, 
I  'm  afraid ;  yesterday  we  had  two  rooms 
engaged  by  telegraph  for  the  first  of  next 
week — ^the  comer  rooms  at  the  head  of  the 
east  wing." 

Miss  Faulkner  gave  a  little  inward  sigh  as 
she  passed  on  into  the  dining-room,  a  sigh 
that  was  repeated  on  reading  a  letter  the 
morning  mail  bad  brought,  while  she  waited 
for  her  graham  muffins.  The  missive  -was 
written  in  a  faint,  lady-like  hand  on  thin 
French  paper,  and  crossed  back  and  forth 
on  the  last  page  like  a  labyrinth  puzzle. 

"  You  are  not  alone,  after  all,"  wrote  the 
correspondent,  "  in  your  whim  of  going  to 
Etheridge  before  the  crush  of  July ;  I  hear 
the  Barrons  are  going  to  the  Prescott  House 
in  a  few  days — ^the  Barrens  near  Cousin 
Kate  in  Poughkeepsie.  You  must  remember 
Fanny  Peunell  at  school, — a  nervous,  high- 
strung  girl,  always  imagining  she  was  ill. 
I  think  she  made  it  a  point  to  follow  the 
latest  fashion  in  nervous  diseases  as  strictly 
as  in  the  shape  of  her  bonnets.  You  know 
she  married  this  Augustus  Barron  and  has 


one  daughter  ;  is  a  confirmed  invalid  now. 
I  have  not  seen  the  daughter  for  some  yean, 
but  she  must  be  eighteen  or  so,  I  should  sap- 
pose,  and  very  pretty. 

'*  Gerty  and  Tom  are  at  home  now,  vaca- 
tion has  begun,  and  the  house  is  in  such  a 
state)  You  cannot  imagine  it.  I  do  not 
see  how  two  children  can  make  so  much  dif- 
ference. We  shall  go  to  the  Beach  as  usual. 
Do  write  soon. 

Your  affectionate  sister, 

Louisa  B.  W." 

The  Barrons  arrived  one  evening  while 
Miss  Faulkner  was  out  for  a  drive  to  West 
Etheridge,  so  she  did  not  see  them  until 
the  next  day,  when  mutual  introductions 
took  place  at  the  breakfast4»ble,  Mrs.  Bar- 
ron alone  keeping  her  room.  Miss  Faulk- 
ner was  usually  quick  to  take  in  the  measure 
of  new  acquaintances,  and  in  this  instance 
her  mind  was  soon  made  up  in  regard  to 
father  and  daughter.  Mr.  Barron  was 
portly,  florid  complexioned  and  not  very  tall, 
with  broad  shoulders  and  a  neck  so  short 
that  the  square  face  framed  in  an  iron-gray 
beard  of  English  cut  seemed  to  rise  immedi- 
ately from  an  immaculate  coat-collar.  He 
had  a  pair  of  keen,  business-like  blue  eyes, 
and  carried  himself  very  erect,  with  the  air 
of  one  accustomed  to  little  opposition—- a 
man  decidedly  of  his  own  opinion.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  in  perfect  physical  health,  ca- 
pable of  enjoying  a  good  dinner  or  a  good 
joke,  being  perhaps  more  critical  in  regard 
to  the  nicety  of  the  former  than  of  the  lat- 
ter. He  talked  much  and  rather  loudly,  but 
with  a  certain  air  of  deference  which  was  a 
little  too  pronounced  to  seem  quite  genuine 
or  agreeable ;  to  some  people  it  might  have 
been  condescension .  On  the  whole,  thought 
Miss  Faulkner — ^but  nol  For  the  daugh- 
ter's sake  judgment  must  be  suspended  for 
a  time. 

**  My  daughter  Jeannette,"  said  Mr.  Bar- 
ron, graciously  indicating  the  young  lady 
by  his  side, — and  Miss  Faulkner  surrendered 
without  condition.  If  she  took  sudden  an- 
tipathies, she  was  also  given  to  warm  and 
enthusiastic  attachments,  though  people 
were  not  always  so  certain  to  realiie  the 
latter  state  of  tilings.  The  Bachelor  of  the 
Albany  "  hated  his  enemies  and  told  them 
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80 ;  loved  his  friends  and  said  nothing  about 
it" 

Miss  Barron  'was  apparentl  j  not  more  than 
fleventeen,  slight  in  person  as  American  girk 
proverbially  are,  and  of  that  pecoliarly 
charming  type  of  childish  beauty  that  is 
seldom  seen  outside  a  few  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds'  portraits.  Miss  Faulkner  had  a 
fine  eye  for  beauty  wherever  she  found  it, 
and  perhaps  Jeannie's  soft,  velvet-brown 
eyes  with  their  shy,  appealing  smile,  the 
wavy  sheen  of  chestnut  hair,  and  the  little 
dimples  that  played  in  either  cheek  when 
she  spoke,  were  the  first  attractions.  Father 
and  daughter  resembled  each  other  very  lit- 
tle ;  the  dark  eyes  and  hair  were  more  like 
Fanny  Pennell's  in  the  old  school  days,  only 
far  prettier  than  poor  Fanny  had  ever  been, 
even  at  her  best  Miss  Faulkner,  cool,  ele- 
gant and  critical  as  that  lady  could  be  on 
occasions,  felt  a  very  genuine  attraction  to- 
ward this  maiden  with  the  dainty,  girlish 
figure  and  the  winsome  face — an  affection 
which  no  after  doubts  or  perplexities  could 
cause  to  fade  away. 

After  breakfast  and  a  little  walk  on  the 
piazza,  Mr.  Barron  took  a  cigar  in  the  office 
and  Miss  Faulkner  and  Jeannie  went  up- 
stairs together.  Mrs.  Barron  was  lying  on 
a  lounge  in  her  room, — a  pale,  fragile  woman 
whose  thin  and  delicate  features  inevitably 
suggested  a  bit  of  translucent  old  china. 

"^  No,"  she  said  reflectively,  clasping  two 
slander  hands  over  her  morning-dress,  **I 
have  really  no  idea  that  Jltiieridge  will  do 
me  any  good,  but  Mr.  Barron  insisted  on 
our  coming.  The  air  last  night  was  very 
cool— almost  chilly.  I  am  afraid  it  vnll  be 
too  bracing.'* 

*'It  is  delightful  this  morning,''  said 
Jeannie,  smoothing  her  mother's  pillows. 
"  Won't  you  conie  down-stairs  this  forenoon. 
Mamma  ?  You  can  have  a  nice,  sunny  cor- 
ner on  one  of  those  broad  piazzas." 

"  Why,  Jeannie  I  how  can  you  think  of 
my  going  down  to-day,  when  I  am  so  tired 
after  the  joomey  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Barron,  rather 
reproachfully.  Then  she  added  with  some 
concern,  "Surely  you  haven't  been  out 
this  morning  without  a  shawl  or  anything  ?  " 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  girl  lightly,  "but  it 
really  does  n't  seem  cool  to-day,  and  Miss 


Faulkner  says  there  are  pleasant  walks 
about  the  village.  It 's  the  quietest  little 
place,  Manmia  1 " 

"Jeannie  is  so  careless  about  herself," 
said  Mrs.  Barron,  turning  to  the  visitor.  "I 
have  to  suffer  almost  as  much  anxiety  on 
her  account  as  on  my  own." 

"I  thought  Miss  Jeannie  looked  very 
welL" 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  looks  so ;  but  she  really  has 
no  more  stamina  than  I  had  at  her  age; 
and  yet  she  never  seems  to  see  the  need  of 
taking  any  care.  It 's  a  great  responsibility 
to  rest  on  my  shoulders  when  I  really  need 
so  much  attention  myself." 

Jeannie  flushed  a  little  at  her  mother's 
words,  but  she  said  nothing. 

"  Does  Mr.  Barron  remain  here  with 
you?" 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  the  invalid,  turning  the 
rings  on  her  white  fingers ;  "  he  goes  back 
to  New  York  to-day  and  will  be  here  only 
over  Sundays.  He  could  not  leave  his  busi- 
ness for  any  longer  time.  Jeannie  and  I 
will  be  here  alone ;  I  dare  say,  though,  it  is 
pleasanter  now  than  it  will  be  after  all  the 
boarders  come ;  they  will  make  the  house  so 
noisy,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
getting  to  sleep  at  any  time  without  chlo- 
ral." 

"At  least  you  are  fortunate  in  having 
these  comer-rooms,"  suggested  Miss  Faulk- 
ner, hopefully.  "  You  will  hear  not  nearly 
so  much  of  the  bustle  as  if  you  were  in  my 
little  room  at  forty-one.  I  shall  hope  to 
have  Miss  Jeannie  sometinaes  for  a  compan- 
ion in  my  walks  now  she  has  come.  You 
may  trust  me  to  take  good  care  of  her." 

Jeannie  smiled  her  thanks. 

"You  are  very  good;  she  would  be  de- 
lighted to  explore  the  village,  I  've  no  doubt. 
Do  pull  that  curtain  down  a  trifle  more, 
Jeannie — ^nOj'not  quite  so  much — ^yes,  sol 
I  can't  bear  the  reflection  in  my  eyes  from 
the  little  stand.  Perhaps  you  'd  better  move 
that,  after  all.  Not  over  by  the  trunks, 
child— what  are  you  thinking  of?  Don't 
you  see  the  door  will  strike  it  ?  The  other 
side  I" 

Miss  Faulkner  drew  a  little  breath  of  re- 
lief when  the  call  was  over  and,  leaving 
the  invalid  establbhed  among  pillows  and 
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afghans  with  a  novel  to  read,  she  took  her 
new  friend  out  for  a  wa]k.  If  Mrs.  Bar- 
ron's wearying  maternal  cares  were  partly 
for  matters  of  raiment  their  end  was  very 
happily  attained;  for  nothing  could  have 
seemed  prettier  than  the  soft  short  gown  of 
heavy,  dark  blue  stuff  that  Jeannie  wore  this 
morning,  the  simple  locket  on  a  velvet  rib- 
bon at  her  throat,  and  the  dark  hat  and 
feather  that  set  off  every  golden  gleam  in 
her  hair.  Two  gentlemen,  smoking  on  the 
piazza,  turned  to  look  again  as  the  pair  went 
down  the  steps  and  walked  slowly  up  the 
shady  village  street. 

"I  think  Etheridge  is  a  lovely  place," 
said  Jeannie,  by-and-by,  leaning  on  the  rail 
of  the  bridge  as  she  let  an  oak  leaf  flutter 
from  her  hand  down  to  the  dark  waters  of  the 
little  river  beneath.  **  I  like  it  better  than 
if  it  were  really  in  the  heart  of  the  mount- 
ains. I  think  there  is  something  dreadful 
about  the  grandest  White  Mountain  scen- 
ery ;  it  makes  me  dizzy  to  be  down  in  the 
WiUey  valley  and  see  the  mountains  loom- 
ing and  towering  up  on  each  side — as  if  it 
were  the  Judgment  Day  and  the  hills  were 
going  to  crumble  and  crush  me  to  atoms  1  *' 

Miss  Faulkner  smiled. 

**  Cusagec  and  Rocky,  with  this  little  val- 
ley between  them,  are  grand  but  not  pre- 
cisely awful ;  I  understand.  I  wish  you  could 
be  here  once  in  the  Spring.  I  came  up  for 
a  week  in  May  last  year  just  for  the  sake 
of  the  May  flowers." 

"Arbutus  I "  cried  Jeannie  eagerly.  "  Does 
it  grow  here?  I  think  it  is  beautiful,  but  I 
never  saw  a  bit  growing  in  my  life." 

<<  A  wealth  of  it ;  but  that  is  not  the  only 
treasure  Etheridge  can  boast  In  a  few 
weeks  the  river  here  will  be  dotted  with 
pond-lilies,— you  see  the  flat  leaves  down  be- 
yond the  little  point, — and  later  a  meadow 
over  by  the  railroad  is  gay  with  cardinal 
flowers.  Etheridge  and  I  know  each  other 
pretty  well." 

"I  am  so  glad  we  came  here,"  Jeannie 
confided.  "  Mamma  did  n't  really  want  to 
take  the  journey,  but  I  am  quite  sure  the  air 
will  do  her  good  after  all  if  we  can  only  get 
her  to  try  a  breath  of  it — she  is  so  afraid  of 
taking  cold.  Will  the  house  be  full  by-and- 
by?" 


"In  a  few  weeks,"  said  Miss  Faulkner. 
"  Then  it  will  be  very  gay  for  a  while,  with 
archery  and  croquet  all  the  forenoon,  riding 
and  rowing  all  the  afternoon,  and  dancing 
all  the  evening.  Does  that  sound  pleas- 
ant?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Jeannie  with  a  dim- 
ple ;  "  it  is  so  quiet  at  home.  Of  cocnrse  we 
have  very  little  company  because  of  Manuna, 
and  I  have  never  been  out  a  great  deal; 
Mamma  has  needed  me  most  of  the  time 
since  I  left  school,  there  are  so  many  things 
no  one  else  can  do  for  her  just  as  she  wants 
them  done.  But  now — oh,  I  know  I  'm  go- 
ing to  have  a  delightful  time  I  " 

It  did  seem  probable.  Given  youth,  good 
spirits,  a  lovely  face  and  a  perfect  wardrobe, 
what  girl  would  not  look  forward  to  the 
Summer  season  in  a  mountain  hotel  ? 

They  were  pleasant  days — those  of  the 
fortnight  before  Mr.  Barron's  next  visit 
Mrs.  Barron  by  slow  degrees  let  herself  be 
persuaded  to  have  her  easy-chair  out  on  the 
broad  piazza,  and  taste  a  little  of  the  health 
and  strength  in  the  breezes  that  swept  down 
the  valley  from  Cusagec.  The  out-of-door 
air  seemed  to  do  her  good.  The  nights,  it 
is  true,  were  still  ushered  in  with  chloral  and 
wet  towels,  and  the  mornings  lengthened 
out  with  closed  shutters  and  curtains  closely 
drawn ;  still  there  was  a  manifest  improve- 
ment on  the  whole.  Under  narcotic  influ- 
ence at  night,  Mrs.  Barron  found  some 
treatment  of  the  sort  by  day  quite  indispen- 
sable, and  this  medicine  for  nerves  diseased 
was  provided  in  the  shape  of  novels,  which 
she  constantly  devoured,  on  the  principle  of 
an  opium-eater,  forgetting  present  surround- 
ings in  a  sort  of  mild  intoxication.  Novels 
of  some  sort,  good,  poor  or  indifferent,  she 
read  from  morning  till  night,  and,  once 
buried  in  a  volume  of  Miss  Braddon  or 
Wilkie  Collins,  her  nerves  were  for  the  time 
ignored  and  her  fretful  anxiety  about  littie 
things  quite  exorcised  by  the  spell  of  a 
printed  page.  At  such  times,  having  seen 
her  comfortably  settled  with  pillows  and 
footstool,  Miss  Faulkner  and  Jeannie  took 
long  walks  together  through  the  country 
cross-roads,  and  climbed  the  hills  for  new 
views  of  Cusagec  and  the  narrow  valley  with 
equal  enthusiasm. 
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"Miss  Barron  seems  to  me  a  very  charm- 
ing yonng  girl,"  inrroteMiss  Faulkner  to  her 
sister.  *^I  presume  I  shall  not  see  much  of 
her  by-and-by  \7hen  the  season  of  gayety 
once  fairly  begins ;  but  there  are  as  yet  no 
young  people  in  the  house  for  whom  she 
would  care  much,  so  we  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  together.  Of  course  she  is  not  very 
wise,  that  is  hardly  to  be  expected  from 
seventeen  years  spent  among  purely  super- 
ficial people  and  surroundings — she  is  sim- 
ply charming ;  bewitchingly  pretty,  with  a 
little  beseeching,  wistful  look  about  the 
mouth  and  chin  that  is  to  my  mind  quite 
captivating.  I  fancy  more  than  one  young 
man  may  find  it  so  too  before  the  season  is 
over  1  Not  that  she  appears  to  me  to  be  of 
the  order  of  coquettes ;  I  do  not  think  she 
is;  she  says  that  she  has  been  in  society 
veiy  little,  and  I  think  the  simplicity  and 
ingenuousness  of  her  manners  are  a  part  of 
the  childish  bloom  not  yet  rubbed  off.  0 
rara  avis  !  In  America  too,  in  spite  of  Henry 
James." 

Yet,  for  all  Miss  Faulkner's  attachment 
to  the  girl  who  was  her  daily  companion, 
a  habit  of  close  observation  and  criticism 
must  assert  itself ;  and  Mary  Faulkner  was 
nothing  if  not  critical,  as  many  of  her  ac- 
quaintances knew  to  their  sorrow.  Friend 
or  enemy,  the  judgment  in  itself  was  equally 
severe  and  the  standard  high,  but  where  she 
loved  much  many  things  could  be  forgiven 
for  love's  sake.  ''Most  men  are  human," 
and  Jeannie,  like  other  girls,  had  her  small 
girlish  faults  and  follies ;  but  Miss  Faulkner, 
with  a  tender  memory  of  her  own  early  years, 
had  abundant  charity  for  many  little  ex- 
travagances, sentiments  and  enthusiasms 
peculiar  to  the  **  teens,"  and,  reading  with 
a  practiced  eye  the  new  page  of  human- 
nature  spread  out  before  her,  found  it  very 
fair  and  clear.  Only  one  ugly  doubt  insinu- 
ated itself  like  a  blur  now  and  then,  as  the 
days  went  by — a  pleasant  dream  of  June« 

Miss  Faulkner  tapped  at  Mrs!  Barron's 
door  one  morning  to  tell  Jeannie  it  was  time 
to  start  for  the  train. 

'*The  Andover  girls  and  Louie  Ryder 
are  coming.  Mamma,"  explained  Jeannie 
eagerly,  as  she  nunmaged  in  the  wardrobe 
for  her  hat,  ''and  Miss  Faulkner  knows 


Louie,  too,  and  we  're  going  down  to  meet 
them.  I  'm  so  glad  they  're  coming !  Why, 
the  house  is  filling  up  fast  thib  week,  is  n't 
it?" 

"  The  ground  is  sure  to  be  damp  .after  last 
evening's  shower,"  said  Mrs.  Barron ;  "  you 
will  need  your  rubber  sandals,  Jeannie; 
have  you  put  them  on  ?  " 

"  Yes  'm,"  said  Jeannie,  shutting  the  door 
with  marvelous  swiftness  and  softness  com- 
bined. She  was  in  a  little  flurry  of  anticipa- 
tion that  morning.  "Oh,  Miss  Faulkner! 
Don^t  you  suppose — do  you  suppose  the 
coach  is  gone  ?  Can't  we  ride  down  just  as 
well?" 

"Just  gone,"  said  Mr.  James  in  the  office- 
door,  "Here,  Johnny,  run  tell  Sawyer  to 
come  back  and  take  tiie  ladies  down  to  the 
station." 

"  Oh  no,  do  not  call  him  back,"  said  Miss 
Faulkner  quickly.  *•  We  have  plenty  of  time 
to  walk  and  it  is  pleasanter  so."  The  little 
errand-boy  stopped  even  more  promptly  than 
he  had  started,  and  they  went  on  across  the 
street.  It  was  as  dry  as  the  piazza-floor,  and 
that  suggested  the  unnecessary  over-shoes. 
"  I  thought  you  wore  your  sandals,"  she  said, 
glancing  down  at  the  trim  little  kid  boots 
as  they  twinkled  along  the  sidewalk. 

"No  indeed,"  said  Jeannie.  "  Oh  yes,  I 
know  what  you  mean.  I  was  sure  I  should  n't 
need  them,  but  I  could  n't  have  convinced 
Mamma,  and  that  was  the  only  way  to  sat- 
isfy her — to  say  yes,  and  then  it  would  not 
worry  her."  She  explained  with  a  little 
blush,  and  looked  up  to  see  her  companion 
politely  grave. 

"Do  you  think  it  was  so  bad  of  me?"  she 
asked,  with  some  surprise  and  a  little  dis- 
may. "  "  Do  you  really  think  it  was  wrong?  " 

"  Was  it  quite  true,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Why — no,  I  suppose  not ;  but — why — 
Miss  Faulkner,  we  could  n't  wait  there  to 
expostulate,  and  I  did  n't  want  Mamma  to 
be  worrying.  I  am  sorry  I  said  it,  though. 
You  won't  think  me  so  very  bad,  will  you?" 

With  those  soft  brown  eyes  and  the  baby 
mouth,  how  could  any  one  ? 

The  expected  group  of  friends  alighted 
from  the  cars  at  the  little  station,  and  in 
the  pleasant  bustle  of  greetings  and  intro- 
ductions the  subject  of  a  few  earlier  mo- 
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ments  was  naturally  buried ;  at  least  it  was 
quite  forgotten  by  Jeannie  herself,  though 
Miss  Faulkn^  thought  of  it  afterwards  more 
than  once.  It  was  only  a  slip,  of  course, 
but  it  was  a  pity  that  Jeannie  should  slip 
at  all. 

Guests  were  now  pouring  in  rapidly  every 
day,  and  the  house  began  to  be  alive  with 
the  music,  dancing  and  chatter  of  a  gay 
coterie  of  young  people  of  both  sexes.  A 
mutual  acquaintance  seemed  to  prevail 
among  them ;  perhaps  that  was  because  peo- 
ple who  spent  one  season  at  the  Prescott 
House  were  almost  sure  to  repeat  the  pleas- 
ant experience  the  next  Summer  and  the 
next;  at  all  events  there  were  always  old 
hdbilude  enough  to  take  the  lead  in  planning 
amusements  and  excursions  and  form  a  nu- 
cleus for  the  invariable  "  good  times."  As 
Miss  Faulkner  had  predicted,  Jeannie  ap- 
peared to  be  receiving  quite  her  share  of 
attentions  from  the  sterner  half  of  the  com- 
pany— attentions  which  she  accepted  with  a 
shy  but  frank  pleasure  quite  different  from 
the  manner  of  most  society  girls.  Mrs.  Bar- 
ron laid  aside  her  novel  for  a  while  each 
afternoon  and  took  a  languid  interest  in 
dressing  for  dinner,  and  Mr.  Barron  paid 
weekly  visits  over  Sunday.  Mrs.  Barron 
never  seemed  quite  so  well  on  those  days, 
and  Jeannie  was  always  more  quiet  than 
usual,  and  sometimes  a  little  anxious,  if  the 
brown  eyes  were  read  aright ;  perhaps  it  was 
not  all  smooth  sailing  inside  that  small  fam- 
ily harbor — no  one  knew.  Certainly  Mr. 
Barron  was  an  exceedingly  gentlemanly 
person,  and  very  solicitous  for  his  wife's 
comfort.  With  Miss  Faulkner  it  was  sim- 
ply the  old  story  :— 

"  I  do  not  love  thee,  I>octor  Fell; 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell, 
But  tliiB  alone  I  know  full  well— 
I  do  not  love  thee,  Doctor  Fell.*' 

Much  of  Jeannie's  time,  after  her  mother's 
many  needs  had  been  cared  for,  was  natu- 
rally claimed  by  the  circle  of  young  people 
who  kept  the  house  astir  from  morning  till 
past  midnight ;  but  she  had  a  few  standing 
engagements  with  Miss  Faulkner,  one  being 
to  walk  on  the  piazza  every  day  before  break- 
fast. 

^  Dear  me,  what  a  wind  I  "  cried  Jeannie 


one  morning,  as  they  turned  the  comer  to 
go  down  the  west  side,  arm-in-arm.  A  cool 
breeze  was  blowing  down  the  valley,  and  it 
ruffled  the  golden-brown  rings  of  hair  about 
her  face  into  very  becoming  confusion. 

<'  Too  strong  to  be  pleasant,"  said  Miss 
Faulkner,  Vith  her  head  bent  down.  '<  Let 
us  turn  back  again.  Careful,  Jeannie  1  you 
are  losing  something  from  your  pocket." 

*«  So  I  am.  Why,  it 's  the  letter  to  Doctor 
Spear  Mamma  g^ve  me  to  mail,  yesterday, 
and  I  forgot  it.    What  a  pity  I " 

*<Isn't  this  enough  for  once,  my  dear?" 
suggested  Miss  Faulkner,  when  they  reached 
the  door  in  their  return  promenade.  She 
was  not  picturesque  with  her  crimps  flying. 
**  Let  us  go  in  and  see  if  your  mother  will 
come  down  to  breakfast." 

Yes,  Mrs.  Barron  was  up,  ready  for  Jean- 
nie to  twist  her  hair  and  pin  on  the  little 
eap  indispensable  to  her  role  of  invalidism. 
Miss  Faulkner  waited  a  moment  to  say  good- 
morning,  her  hand  on  the  door. 

<*  I  really  don't  see  why  Jeannie  does  n't 
get  her  death  going  out  so  early,"  observed 
her  mother,  with  an  anxious  inspection  of 
the  hair-dressing  process  in  a  little  hand- 
glass. ''  I  never  could  stand  it.  I  had  neu- 
ralgia almost  all  last  night  as  it  was.  You 
mailed  the  doctor's  letter,  Jeannie?  I 
would  n't  have  it  delayed  for  anything," 

*'Yes,  Mamma,"  said  the  girl,  quite  un- 
consciously, as  she  deftly  fastened  the  bit 
of  lace  and  ribbon  on  the  shining  coils. 
<«  There  I  Is  that  right?  Shall  I  get  your 
shawl  now?" 

Miss  Faulkner  closed  the  door  with  a  lit- 
tle frown  on  her  handsome  forehead,  and 
walked  slowly  down  the  corridor  to  forty- 
one.  Was  Jeannie  absent-minded,  or  did 
she — No;  that  was  too  strong  a  word  for 
the  small  deception  that  was  meant  to  spare 
her  mother  a  little  useless  fretting.  But  it 
was  a  dangerous  habit  for  the  girl.  It  was 
a  great  pity  1 

She  thought  of  it  one  evening  not  long 
after-— a  Sunday  night  when  Mr.  Barron 
was  at  Etheridge,  and  Jeannie  happened  to 
be  upstairs  with  her  mother.  Mrs.  Barron 
had  a  severe  headache  and  Jeannie  did  not 
come  down  at  all  that  evening.  A  little 
group  of  girls  had  gathered  about  Miss 
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Faolkoer's  corneri— Miss  Dean,  Louie  Ryder 
and  Kate  Shirley — and  seyeral  ubiquitous 
young  men  hovered  near  as  usuaL 

"  So  there  they  were,  actualiy  face  to  face," 
said  Miss  Ryder,  finishing  a  story  she  was 
telling,  **  and  Lill  just  smiled  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  and  said,  *  Talk  of  angels  1 
we  were  just  going  to  send  for  you ; '  and, 
do  you  think,  that  credulous  mortal  never 
suspected,  and  does  n't  know  to  this  day  1 " 

^  I  fancy  we  should  all  be  surprised  a  good 
deal  of  the  time,"  observed  Will  Prince,  ^  if 
we  really  did  know  what  people  think  in- 
stead of  what  they  say.  Frankness  is  n't  a 
general  virtue,  that 's  a  fact !  '^ 

"Is  it  a  TiHue?"  asked  Kate  Shirley 
saucily.  <'I'm  not  so  sure  of  it.  People 
talk  about  wishing  for  the  truth,  but  what 
they  really  want  is  a  pleasant  lie." 

There  was  a  little  chorus  of  exclamations 
at  this  plain  statement  of  the  case. 

*<Do  you  really  think  so,  Miss  Kate?" 
asked  Robert  Winsted. 

^  Yes,  truly.  Of  course  I  don't  mean  that 
people  consciously  prefer  to  be  deceived; 
theoretically  they  sigh  for  a  Utopia  of  social 
candor.  But  let  any  one  just  try  his  friends 
by  saying  what  he  really  thinks  and  the 
theory  will  take  to  itself  wings ;  truth  is  n't 
80  nice  after  all,  they  find,  and  they  'd  rather 
he  would  say  something  pretty  and  agree- 
able, even  if  it  is  n't  just  so." 

**  I  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that,"  said 
Robert,  rather  gravely.  **  Of  course  gratui- 
tous candor  may  sometimes  be  simple  rude- 
ness, but  otherwise  it  seems  to  me  truth 
must  be  the  best  thing — the  only  thing." 

**  Do  we  intrude  on  a  deep,  philosophical 
discussion  ?  "  asked  Helen  Andover,  as  she 
approached  on  the  arm  of  a  gay  cavalier. 
'*  I  beg  everybody's  pardon  for  interrupting, 
but  you  girls  are  imperatively  demanded  at 
the  piano;  we  want  to  have  our  Sunday 
night  'sing.'  Couldn't  you  be  persuaded 
to  help  us  this  onoe,  Mr.  Winsted  ?  " 

"  I  'm  afraid  not,"  said  Robert,  <'  unless 
you  provide  both  voice  and  accompaniment ; 
but  one  who  cannot  sing  can  save  up  all  his 
musical  susceptibilities  for  appreciative  lis- 
tening. I  will  stay  with  Miss  Faulkner  if 
she  is  willing." 

Miss  Faulkner  was  always  willing  when 


Robert  Winsted  was  in  the  case ;  he  was  a 
favorite  of  hers—one  of  the  few  young  men 
at  Etheridge  of  whom  she  thoroughly  ap- 
proved. Honest,  obliging  and  sensible — 
that  was  her  mental  verdict  on  the  manly 
owner  of  the  tall  figure  who  seated  himself 
beside  her.  They  were  very  good  friends, 
this  woman  of  forty  and  the  young  man  of 
twenty-five;  and,  as  Miss  Faulkner  was  in 
the  habit  of  adopting  young  people  whom 
she  fancied,  no  one  ever  thought  of  remark- 
ing it. 

^  You  did  not  agree  with  Miss  Shirley," 
she  said,  as  the  others  retired  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  long  drawing-room  and  left  the 
comer  quiet. 

**Ko;  perhaps  I  may  be  rigid  on  that 
point,  but  I  believe  deception  is  about  the 
hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  pardon ;  I 
could  forgive  anything  sooner  than  that.  -  I 
dare  say  Miss  Kate  did  n't  really  mean  all 
she  said ;  it  was  partly  for  the  sake  of  say- 
ing something." 

"  Very  likely — though  it  may  be  true  with 
some  people,  possibly  with  Miss  Shirley 
herself." 

^  I  confess  it  jarred  upon  me  to  hear  a 
girl  advance  the  idea,"  said  Robert,  a  little 
perpendicular  wrinkle  between  his  eyebrows. 
*'I  wouldn't  want  any  one  I  cared  for  to 
make  it  a  principle  of  action." 

Some  one  just  then  struck  the  opening 
chords  of  *'  CoronaUon,"  and  the  general 
chatter  was  hushed  as  the  singing  began. 

"You  look  very  melancholy,  Mr.  Win- 
sted," said  Louie  Ryder,  with  a  mischievous 
smile,  later  on  in  the  evening.  It  was  after 
the  impromptu  concert  was  over,  and  they 
were  about  saying  good-night.  "  It  is  really 
too  bad  you  should  be  so  lonesome." 

"Lonesome  when  Miss  Ryder  is  in  the 
room  all  the  time  ?   That 's  impossible !  " 

"  It  was  really  unavoidable,  I  do  assure 
you,"  said  Louie,  in  demure  confidence. 
"  Mrs.  Barron  has  been  having  neuralgia, 
or  something,  dreadfully;  it  couldn't  be 
helped." 

Robert  smiled. 

"  I  'm  very  sorry  for  Mrs.  Barron.  Neu- 
ralgia is  no  joke." 

"  I  'm  sorry  for  you  I  Come,  girls — don't 
stand  and  talk  all  night ;  we  've  a  hard  day's 
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work  to  climb  to  the  top  of  Cusagec  to- 
morrow. If  you  don't  start  I'll  get  Mr. 
James  to  read  the  Riot  Act  and  disperse 
you  I " 

This  awful  threat  had  its  effect,  and  the 
girls  vanished  up  the  two  broad  stairways. 
Miss  Ryder's  playful  solicitude  had  some 
real  foundation,  for  Robert  Winsted's  devo- 
tion to  pretty  Jeannie  had  been  an  open  se- 
cret for  some  time.  They  had  walked  and 
talked  and  gone  out  riding  together  with 
the  delightful  freedom  of  well-bred  young 
people  in  this  land  of  liberty,  and  rumor 
said  that  Robert's  case  was  much  more  seri- 
ous than  Will  Prince's  had  been,  or  Mr. 
Hale's,  or  any  of  the  more  or  leas  desirable 
partners  who  had  taken  their  turn  in  sigh- 
ing for  the  little  maiden  with  the  dimples 
and  the  brown  eyes.  Mrs.  Barron,  being  a 
prudent  mamma,  with  a  care  for  Jeannie's 
welfare  as  well  as  her  wardrobe,  might  not 
have  been  well  pleased  with  this  aspect  of 
things  had  not  Mr.  Winsted  been  quite  un- 
exceptionable in  every  way.  He  was  a 
prosperous  young  merchant,  junior  partner 
in  a  large  wholesale  house,  of  good  family 
and  excellent  habits;  who  could  ask  for 
more?  Not  Mrs.  Barron.  So  she  let  the 
dancing  and  riding  go  on  with  her  tacit 
sanction. 

Jeannie  was  very  happy  in  her  girlish 
paradise  of  pretty  dresses,  dancing  and  de- 
votion, which  neither  her  mother's  peevish 
iteration  nor  the  impalpable  shadow  of  Sat- 
urday nights  could  make  other  than  the 
"  delightful  time"  she  had  hoped  for.  Miss 
Faulkner  watched  with  some  anxiety  for 
the  wearing  off  of  the  childish  shyness  that 
had  won  her  own  heart  at  first ;  but  it  did 
not  vanish  with  the  weeks  except  among  a 
few  friends  as  she  came  to  know  them  well, 
when  it  blossomed  into  a  pretty,  confiden- 
tial manner  that  was  even  more  charming 
still.  No  wonder  Robert  Winsted  was  in 
love  with  herl  And  yet, — it  was  a  pity, 
but  it  certainly  was  so, — Jeannie  was  not  al- 
ways quite  reliable  in  small  things.  Lovely 
as  she  was  in  person  and  manner,  the  red 
lips,  with  their  Cupid's  bow,  by  no  means 
invariably  told  <*  the  truth,  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth;"  on  the  con- 
trary they  several  times  delivered  opinions, 


assertions  or  denials  that  amazed  Miss 
Faulkner  while  she  listened.  She  did  it  so 
innocently  and  prettily,  too,  apparently 
without  tiie  least  consciousness  of  wrong  in 
adapting  a  statement  to  the  tastes  and 
wishes  of  her  audience  I  The  little  fictions 
were  never  especially  for  her  own  personal 
advantage,  but  almost  always  to  smooth 
over  some  little  social  jar,  to  please  a  friend, 
or,  most  frequently  of  all,  to  pacify  some 
anxiety  of  her  mother's.  Once  Afiss  Faulk- 
ner availed  herself  of  the  privilege  of  an 
elderly  friend  and  ventured  upon  a  little 
caution. 

**  Is  thai  what  yon  mean  ?  "  asked  Jeannie, 
when  the  special  and  particular  text  had 
been  delicately  indicated.  ^  I  'm  dreadfully 
sorry  if  you  tiiink  I  ought  not  to  have  said 
it.  I  truly  didn't  mean  to  do  anything 
wrong." 

'*  My  dear,  I  knew  it  was  not  true." 

<* '  Truth  is  precious,  and  not  to  be  wasted 
on  everybody,' "  quoted  Jeannie,  with  a  sud- 
den gleam  of  mischief ;  but  Miss  Faulkner 
did  not  smile,  she  looked  very  grave.  Jean- 
nie dropped  on  her  knees  beside  the  low 
rocking-chair  and  laid  her  head  in  her 
friend's  lap. 

<<  And  now  I  have  shocked  you !  Dear 
Miss  Faulkner,  I  did  n't  mean  it ;  I  know 
that  it  was  a  great  fib  and  I  ought  not  to  * 
have  said  it — I  know  I  tell  fibs — I  know  I 
am  very  bad.  I  should  think  you  would 
hate  me.    Do  you  ?  " 

Miss  Faulkner  bent  her  own  head  to  kiss 
the  dimpled  cheek. 

<<  I  have  no  particular  right  to  call  you  to 
account,  Jeannie,  but  it  makes  me  sony,  and 
afraid  for  you.  It  is  dangerous  ground,  my 
dear ;  I  am  afraid  you  may  find  it  out  some 
time  in  a  way  that  will  be  hard  to  bear." 

**  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  "—but  the  sen- 
tence was  never  finished.  Some  one  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  the  little  confidence  but 
just  begun  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

There  was  a  grand  *<hop"  one  evening 
for  which  preparations  had  been  making 
for  several  days.  Some  one  found  out  be- 
forehand that  it  was  Colonel  Tyler's  birth- 
day, and  as  Colonel  Tyler  was  one  of  the 
old  '*  stand-by  "  boarders  whom  everybody 
knew  it  was  made  the  excuse  for  a  general 
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festival.  Woods  and  fields  ^ere  ransacked 
for  decorative  materials,  and  the  young  men 
made  themselves  thoroughly  useful  for  at 
least  one  day  of  the  Summer  campaign,  and 
•pent  their  time  in  mid-air  on  chairs  and 
step-ladders,  putting  up  the  garlands  which 
the  girls  made  ready.  The  parlors  were 
very  fresh  and  pretty  when  all  was  done  and 
the  ladies  retired  to  arrange  their  toilets  for 
the  evening.  Miss  Faulkner,  stately  in  her 
black  silk  and  modest  sparkle  of  diamonds, 
entered  Mrs.  Barron's  room  just  as  Jeaunie 
was  giving  the  golden-hrown  waves  of  her 
hair  a  final  surrey  before  the  mirror. 

'*  Oh,  Miss  Faulkner  I  I  am  so  glad  you 
have  come ;  I  wanted  you  to  pass  judgment 
on  my  dress.  Do  say  you  like  it,'*  she 
added,  with  a  pretty  air  of  eagerness  which 
did  not  seem  like  common  girlish  vanity. 

She  wore  to-night  a  heavy,  lusterless  silk 
of  pale  ro«e-color,  the  rich  folds  sweeping 
far  behind  her  on  the  chamber  floor,  and 
bestowing  on  her  slender  figure  a  quite  un- 
usual air  of  height  and  dignity.  The  low, 
square-cut  corsage  was  half  filled  with  lace, 
and  the  sleeves,  ending  at  the  rounded  el- 
bows, were  bordered  by  a  foam  of  the  same 
filmy  texture;  the  costume  was  simple  al- 
most to  the  point  of  plainness^  but  as  dainty 
in  its  perfection  as  the  rose-leaf  it  so  much 
resembled.  Whatever  other  qualities  Mrs. 
Barron  might  possess  or  lack,  her  taste  in 
matters  of  dress  was  exquisite. 

"  My  dear,  it  is  perfect  What  have  you 
done  to  your  eyes,  child,  to  make  them  shine 
so?  They  look  like  the  Sleeping  Beauty's 
after  the  Prince  had  wakened  her  1 " 

Jeannie  gathered  up  the  rustling  train 
with  a  little  laugh  of  innocent  satisfaction, 
and  floated  dgwn  the  corridor  to  Louie 
Ryder's  room  like  a  rose-colored  cloud. 

It  seemed  a  perfect  evening  in  all  respects ; 
every  one  looked  well  and  happy,  no  one 
more  so  than  Jeannie  herself,  the  center  of  a 
circle  of  her  own ;  possibly  no  one  more  so 
than  Robert  Winsted  when  he  -took  her  out 
on  the  nearly  deserted  piazza  after  supper, 
instead  of  going  into  the  parlor  again  for  a 
waltz  that  was  down  on  their  cards.  He 
appropriated  some  one's  white  shawl  that 
lay  at  hand  unclaimed  and  wrapped  her  head 
and  shoulders  in  it,  and  they  walked  up  and 


down  in  the  pale  glimmer  of  a  late-risen 
moon — a  rather  silent  pair.  Inside  the 
musicians  were  playing  the  Lorelei^  and  the 
sweet  throb  of  the  music  stole  out  to  where 
they  walked;  perhaps  they  were  silent  to 
hear  it  better. 

**  This  is  nicer  than  dancing,"  said  Jeannie, 
after  a  while.  "Just  see  those  long,  fine 
shadows  over  across  the  green.  I  never 
knew  Etheridge  was  quite  so  pleasant  in  the 
evening," 

<*That  is  because  you  are  happy,"  said 
Robert.  *<  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  keep  it 
aU  yourself?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said 
Jeannie,  honestly,  turning  the  brown  eyes  on 
him  with  a  look  of  wonder  that  asked  for 
explanation. 

He  did  explain;  but  just  what  he  said 
concerned  no  third  party — it  was  meant  for 
Jeannie's  ear  alone,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances it  is  no  affair  of  ours.  The  birds 
had  gone  to  sleep,  not  being  used  to  keeping 
hotel  hours,  so  they  never  told.  Only  Jeannie 
said,  rather  timidly,  as  they  turned  to  enter 
the  house  once  more : — 

"  Do  you  mind — will  you  please  not  say 
anything  about  it  yet,  not  till  we  go  away 
from  Etheridge  ?  I  can't  bear  to  feel  as  if 
people  wei-e  talking  about  me— can  you  ?  " 

"  That  depends  on  what  they  say,"  said 
Robert.  "  If  it  were  that  I  was  going  to 
have  a  little  wife  some  time,  why,  I  don't 
think  I  should  object  so  very  much  1  But  it 
shall  be  just  as  you  wish." 

Miss  Faulkner  heard  the  secret  in  a  day  or 
two,  when  Jeannie  came  tripping  into  forty- 
one,  ostensibly  to  ask  for  help  in  planning 
a  bit  of  tableau  costume.  She  told  it  very 
prettily,  with  a  little  blush  and  two  big  dim- 
ples by  way  of  punctuation. 

*'  And  now  how  does  the  top  of  that  cap 
go  ?  I'm  so  afraid  I  can't  make  it  look  like 
the  pictm-e  I  Do  you  suppose  it  will?  " 

That  question  was  answered  a  week  later, 
when  a  musical  and  dramatic  entertainment 
came  off  in  the  parlor.  Will  Prince  had 
just  sung  a  duet  with  Miss  Andover,  and 
the  decorous  applause  had  hardly  died  away 
when  the  improvised  curtain  rose  and  dis- 
covered a  living  picture  in  its  heavy,  gilded 
frame — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  "  Little  Straw- 
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beiry  GirL"  Jeannie  Barron's  years  were 
more  than  those  of  the  painter's  model,  but 
the  face  was  ahnost  perfect,  and  the  quaint, 
short-waisted  gown,  the  high  cap,  the  deep 
basket  of  scarlet  fruit  and  the  little  hands 
demurely  folded,  made  recognition  a  neces- 
sity to  the  dullest  eye.  The  curtain  had  to 
rise  again  after  it  had  once  fallen. 

"  By  Jove,  that's  a  lovely  picture ! " 
declared  Mr.  Edgar  Warner,  as  the  curtain 
fell  a  second  time.  Mr.  Warner  had  been  at  ■ 
the  Prescott  House  only  a  few  days — a  late 
arrival.  "George  Halleck's  a  lucky  fel- 
low." 

•*  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  demanded  Rob- 
ert, to  whom  this  *< aside"  had  fallen. 
'<  What  has  George  Halleck  to  do  with  the 
matter?" 

"  Why,  he 's  engaged  to  Miss  Barron,  you 
know — ^has  been  for  some  time,  or  at  least 
that's  what  people  say.  They  correspond, 
any  way." 

Innocent  Mr.  Warner  did  not  guess  the 
weight  of  this  bit  of  gossip, — ^how  should 
he? — ^but  poor  Robert's  heart  went  down 
with  a  thump  of  angry  incredulity  and 
impatience.  It  certainly  was  not  a  pleasant 
piece  of  news  to  hear  about  his  newly-prom- 
ised wife ;  so,  though  he  did  not  for  a 
moment  really  believe  the  story,  he  took  no 
pains  to  contradict  it,  but  smiled  grimly  the 
rest  of  the  evening  and  waited  for  the  next 
day.  •  When  Jeannie  came  down  in  the 
afternoon,  ready  for  a  drive,  he  handed  her 
into  the  carriage  almost  in  silence,  and 
drove  away  in  a  little  maze  of  uncomfort- 
able perplexity.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
ask  one's  sweetheart  if  she  is  engaged  to 
somebody  else ;  but  Jeannie  herself  opened 
the  way. 

*'What  is  the  matter  with  you  to-day, 
Robert?  You  look  tired  and— and  cross. 
What  is  it  ?  Have  I  done  anything?  " 

'*  I  don't  know,"  said  Robert,  slackening 
the  reins  and  letting  the  horse  walk  up  a 
long  hill.  "  I  heard  something  about  you 
last  night" 

"About  me?  And  was  it  so  very  bad 
then?  Do  tell  me  what  it  was  that  should 
make  you  look  so  sober." 

"  Mr.  Warner  said  you  were  engf^ed  to 
George  HaUeck." 


Jeannie's  look  of  surprise  was  too  genuine 
to  be  suspected  or  mistaken. 

"  What  an  idea  I  Why,  I  have  known 
George  Halleck  ever  so  long,  and  known 
him  very  well,  but  we  never  were  anything 
more  than  good  friends — ^never  in  all  the 
world!" 

"  I  did  not  think  you  were,"  said  Robert, 
wishing  to  clear  his  mind  of  all  the  shad- 
ows ;  "  but  I  'm  sorry  he  is  even  a  particular 
Mend.  He  is  n't  the  sort  of  person  I  should 
want  my — ^my  sister  to  write  to." 

"  I  don't  write  to  him,"  cried  Jeannie,  ac- 
cepting the  application.  "I  haven't  any- 
way and  of  course  I  wouldn't — ^if — ^you  didn't 
want  me  to !  " 

That  was  naturally  satisfactory  to  the 
most  jealous  of  lovers,  and  Robert  was  by 
no  means  implacable.  The  high  court  of 
inquiry  was  dissolved,  and  the  rest  of  the 
drive  was  pleasanter  than  its  beginning, 
since  the  little  cloud—just  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  man's  hand — had  wholly  disappeared. 

Mr.  Winsted  took  the  noon  train  for  Bos- 
ton the  next  day  to  look  after  some  business 
matters,  and  as  he  did  not  return  for  sev- 
eral days  Miss  Faulkner  had  more  than  her 
usual  share  of  Jeannie's  company.  This 
new  phase  of  life  was  doing  much  to  shape 
the  girl's  rather  unformed  character,  the 
constant  wish  to  do  and  be  what  Robert 
would  like  adding  a  serious  earnestness  to 
her  thoughts  which  was  not  apparent  before. 
It  was  evident  enough  that  she  was  very 
fond  of  her  manly  young  lover,  and  Miss 
Faulkner,  being  a  woman  and  therefore  en- 
dowed with  some  match-making  insUnct, 
enjoyed  the  little  idyl  as  weU  as  any  one. 

<<  He  is  coming  back  to-day,"  said  Jeannie 
one  morning,  slipping  into  forty-one  with  a 
letter ;  "  coming  this  afternoon,  and  he  will 
not  go  away  again  till  we  go  too,  the  first  of 
September." 

"  And  some  one  I  know  looks  pleased  at 
the  news.  Wouldn't  she  like  to  be  useful 
as  well  as  blissful  and  hold  this  floss  while 
I  wind  it  off?" 

Miss  Faulkner  met  her  in  the  hail  that 
evening  just  after  tea.  dressed  for  a  walk. 

"  I  am  going  down  to  the  meadow  with 
Mr.  Winsted  to  get  some  cardinal  flowers," 
she  said,  **  and  you  shall  have  the  prettiest 
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for  your  silver  yase  if  you  will.  Mamma 
said  she  wished  you  would  come  in  by-and- 
by.  Mrs.  Gerrish  is  there  now,  but  she  never 
stays  long." 

''  Ah,  little  girl  I  it  is  pleasant  to  go  after 
cardinal  flowers  to-night,  isn't  it?  " 

"  Very/'  she  answered  demurely ;  then  a 
blush  swept  over  the  pink  cheeks  and  played 
hide-and-seek  among  the  dimples.  Miss 
Faulkner  took  the  winsome,  childish  face  in 
her  two  hands,  just  for  a  moment.  "  Run 
away,  now,  Jeannie.  Good-by,  dear,  and  a 
pleasant  walk  to  you." 

They  went  slowly  down  the  village  street 
togsther,  where  the  sun  was  making  the  last 
flickering  shadows  dance  under  the  maples, 
and  turned  in  at  the  ban  of  the  meadow- 
pasture.  It  was  a  brilliant  sunset;  the 
clouds,  purple,  gold  and  crimson,  lay  in 
heavy  bars  and  lighter,  towering  masses  far 
up  into  the  western  sky.  Down  by  the  river 
the  crickets  were  beginning  their  evening 
concert. 

*<I  do  hope  the  flowers  are  not  gone,"  said 
Jeannie,  in  a  little  flutter.  *<  I  want  them 
80  much — especially  for  Miss  Faulkner's 
vase,  she  has  such  a  fancy  for  cardinal  flow- 
ers. Do  you  know,  I  think  she  is  a  little 
like  a  cardinal  flower  herself,  she  is  so  tall 
and  slender,  and  her  eyes  are  so  bright,  and 
she  can  be  so  brilliant  and  sarcastic  if  she 
likes— though  she  never  is  sarcastic  to  me." 

"  Imagine  any  one  being  sarcastic  to  you  I 
There  is  an  eternal  fitness  of  things,  you 
know.  Aren't  those  what  you  want,  Jeannie 
—the  scarlet  blossoms  on  the  long  stem?" 
Mr.  Winsted  had  a  manly  ignorance  of  bo- 
tanical nomenclature. 

''Oh,  yes;  I  remember  the  place  now. 
They  are  lovely ;  I  can't  bear  to  leave  one." 

'^  Would  you  like  some  of  this  sweet  white 
thing  to  put  with  them  ? "  he  asked,  as  he 
tmned  toward  a  dethra  bush  covered  with 
the  long,  scented  sprays  that  made  the  air 
fragrant  along  the  river-bank. 

"Yes,  please,  only  not  too  many,  they  are 
so  very  sweet ;"  and  she  stooped  to  gather 
the  last  of  the  fiery  lobelia  spires  with  the 
tropical  glow  on  their  velvet  petals.  "  We 
came  down  here  a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Prince 
and  Louie  and  I,  but  it  was  just  at  noon, 
and  oh,  so  warm  I  " 


Robert  did  not  answer,  and  she  looked 
up.  He  was  coming  towards  her  with  some- 
thing white  in  his  hand. 

'<  I  found  this  there  on  the  bank  just  now ; 
it  is  yours,  is  it  not?  " 

Alas  for  Jeannie  !  *'  It"  was  a  letter  that 
had  fallen  from  her  pocket  as  she  stood  by 
the  clethra  bush— -a  letter  bearing  in  her 
own  girlish  script  the  name  of  Mr.  George 
Halleck.  Robert's  eyes  were  not  at  all  ten- 
der now;  they  were  cold  and  gray  as  a  No- 
vember sky,  and  he  spoke  with  a  most  frigid 
severity. 

*^  I  think  you  will  believe  that  it  was  en* 
tirely  by  accident  that  I  read  the  address. 
The  name  lay  uppermost,  and  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  avoid  seeing  it." 

Jeannie's  face  flushed  to  crimson  at  first, 
and  then  turned  pale  as  the  white  blossoms 
beside  her.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  take 
the  letter  without  saying  a  word. 

'*  Did  you  not  plainly  and  explicitly  tell  me 
you  never  wrote  to  George  Halleck,  and 
promise  me  that  you  never  would  write  to 
him?" 

She  only  looked  at  him  in  silent,  childish 
terror. 

''  Am  I  to  conclude  that  you  have  been  de- 
liberately false  to  your  word  ?" 

The  helpless  dismay  in  her  face  was  the 
plainest  answer. 

'<  There  is  nothing  in  the  letter,"  she  said, 
at  last,  offering  it  to  him  timidly.  <<You 
may  read  it — every  word  of  it.  I  wish  you 
would." 

But  he  drew  back  with  a  little  formal  in- 
clination of  his  head,  and  spoke  more  coldly 
than  ever.  **  I  have  no  wish  to  inspect  your 
private  correspondence." 

She  took  the  letter  back,  still  keeping  her 
wide,  frightened  eyes  fixed  on  his  stem 
face. 

'*  Why  did  you  ever  tell  me  you  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  him  now?  " 

"  I  was  afraid^  you  would  be  angry,"  she 
faltered. 

Her  excuse  might  have  flattered  the  van* 
ity  of  some  men,  but  Robert  Winsted's  love 
of  truth  was  greater  than  his  love  of  per- 
sonal influence  or  esteem.  '<  And  have  you 
kept  our  engagement  a  secret  so  as  not  to 
make  him  angry?" 
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''  I  don't  deserve  that,  Mr.  Winsted/'  said 
Jeannie. 

"I  beg  your  pardon — I  didn*t  know." 
Then  the  bitterness  changed  to  passion. 
"  Jeannie  Barron,  I  did  believe  in  you  ;  I 
thought  you  were  the  true-hearted  girl  you 
looked  1     But  now — " 

"  Now  we  had  better  say  good-by/'  said 
Jeannie,  her  lips  very  white  and  trembling. 
**  And  let  us  go  back  to  the  house." 

"Very  well,"  said  Robert;  and  they 
walked  home  together  while  the  crimson 
and  gold  faded  out  of  the  West  and  the 
shadows  began  to  grow  heavy  near  the  river. 
It  was  a  long  walk  home.  Down-stairs  the 
parlors  were  being  lighted  up  for  the  evening, 
and  Louie  Ryder  was  playing  the  LoreUu 
How  many  years  had  it  been,  thought  Jean- 
nie, since  they  left  the  house  ?  It  all  seemed 
strange  and  lonely  and  homesick  now.  She 
could  not  see  her  mother  just  at  first,  so  she 
tapped  at  Miss  Faulkner's  door. 

"  Come  in." 

She  glided  across  the  room  to  where  Miss 
Faulkner  sat  by  the  window  in  the  gathering 
twilight,  and  knelt  as  she  had  done  once  be- 
fore, with  her  head  on  her  good  friend's  knee, 
a  look  of  wan  despair  on  the  dimpled  face. 

"  I  loved  him  so,  Miss  Faulkner  I  I  love 
him  so  now — and  he— he  despises  me  1 " 

«  Tell  me  all  about  it,  dear." 

*^  It  was  this  letter ; "  and  she  put  the  note 
to  Mr.  Halleck  in  Miss  Faulkner's  hand. 
"  It  was  nothing,  but  he  would  not  look  at  it. 
Read  it  yourself  and  see." 

It  was  only  to  thank  him  for  some  service 
done  in  regard  to  a  new  physician  for  Mrs. 
Barron,  of  whom  he  had  evidently  written ; 
a  kind,  friendly  little  note,  that  was  all. 

"Some  one  told  him  I  was  engaged  to 
George  Halleck,  and  he  was  dreadfully  vexed. 
That  was  a  week  ago,  and  I  was  frightened, 
and  so  when  he  asked  me  I  said  I  never 
wrote  to  George  in  my  life  and  would  n't — 
and  that  is  why  he  was  so  angry  to-night." 

"Oh  Jeannie,  Jeannie,  why  didn't  you 
tell  him  the  truth?" 

"  I  can't,"  she  said  desperately.  "  It  is  n't 
in  me.  It 's  my  curse  and  now  I  'm  suffer- 
ing for  it!  This  note  alone  was  nothing, 
but  I  had  told  him  a  falsehood  before  about 
our  correspondence — we  never  were  engaged 


— and  how  should  he  believe  me?  How 
should  any  one  believe  me?  I  know  I  tell 
lies ;  I  always  have.  Mamma  has  been  sick 
and  nervous  so  long  I  have  had  to  say  what- 
ever would  soothe  and  humor  her ;  and  then 
there  is  Papa— I  have  had  to  go  between 
and  smooth  things  over.  Gould  I  tell  the 
truth  always  and  do  that  ?  And  I  've  done 
it  for  years,  till  now  I  hardly  know  truth 
from  fiction.  I  have  tried  hard,  so  hard,  to 
speak  honestly  since  I  have  been  here,  for  I 
knew  that  you  would  hate  the  other,  and  he 
would,  and  I  could  n't  bear  that  you  should 
hatem^/" 

The  white  hands  flung  over  her  head 
clasped  each  other  tightly. 

"  But  that  is  not  ail,  Jeannie.  It  is  not 
the  highest  motive  for  truth  to  cultivate  it 
because  people  will  love  us  better.  There 
is  something  more." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  with  a  tone  of  dreary 
bitterness  very  strange  in  her.  "  It  is  wrong 
to  tell  lies.  I  'm  not  a  heathen  outwardly, 
you  know, — ^I  've  been  to  church  and  Sun- 
day-school ever  since  I  can  remember.  I 
know  all  that,  but  it  is  far  beyond  me ! 
I  want  people  to  love  me,  and  I  can 't  see 
much  farther  than  that.  <  Cultivate  truth  1 ' 
Miss  Faulkner,  can  a  blind  man  cultivate 
a  nice  taste  in  shades  and  colors  ?  And  I  am 
blind  in  this ;  I  can 't  tell  what  is  the  right 
thing  and  what  the  wrong  except  as  some 
one  I  care  for  translates  it  for  me.  And 
now  he  does  n't  care — he  despises  me  for  a 
liar,  and  I  despise  myself." 

"  You  are  very  young,  dear ;  there  is  time 
to  change  yourself.  It  is  a  wofully  bitter 
lesson  I  know,  little  girl,  but  you  can  work 
it  out  in  time.  You  can  make  yourself 
really  worthy  of  his  love,  and  that  is  the 
main  thing  after  all,  Jeannie,  more  than 
the  winning  of  it." 

"  If  you  only  knew  how  much,  how  very 
much  I  care  that  people  should  be  fond  of 
me,"  she  said  again.  "  It  is  so  much  easier 
to  say  a  thing  that  will  satisfy  and  please 
somebody,  even  if  it  has  n't  any  great  found- 
ation, than  to  tell  the  blunt  facts.  And  I 
can 't  stand  alone  as  some  people  can.  If  I 
had  n't  any  friends,  I  should  die  ! " 

There  was  really  little  that  could  be  done, 
though  Miss  Faulkner  said  the  best  she 
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knew,  while  the  girl  whose  soft  hair  she  was 
stroking  crouched  close  beside  her, — a  white 
image  of  despair  much  worse  than  tears. 
At  last  she  said  good- night,  and  went  in  to 
her  mother. 

Bobert  Winsted  left  the  Prescott  House 
the  next  morning  to  go  home  on  an  early 
train  before  the  usual  breakfast  time. 

<*  Going  to  Boston  again,  so  soon  1  '*  cried 
Louie  Ryder  on  the  piazza,  with  a  little  af- 
fectation of  dismay.  "You  are  yery  un- 
grateful. We  shall  haye  to  get  Jeannie  to 
make  yon  promise  to  come  back  soon." 

"That  is  yery  uncertain,"  said  Robert 
grayely.  "  I  do  not  know  just  how  long  it 
may  be  necessary  for  me  to  be  away.  Ah  I 
here  is  the  coach  now.  Good-by,  Miss 
Louie !  Good-by,  Miss  Dean !  Give  my  com- 
pliments and  adieus  to  the  others,  please, 
and  say  I  am  sorry  to  leave  so  suddenly. 
All  ready,  Sawyer?    So  am  L" 

The  coach  rolled  away  toward  the  station, 
and  Robert,  turning  to  touch  his  hat  to  the 
lingering  group  on  the  piazza,  never  saw  the 
pale  face  looking  out  after  him  from  an  up- 
per window.  Perhaps  if  he  had  one  little 
story  might  have  ended  differently. 

Of  course  gossip  was  busy  in  the  Prescott 
House,  and  though  Miss  Faulkner  shielded 
Jeannie  as  far  as  possible  from  the  thought- 
lessness or  impertinence  of  others,  Etheridge 
naturally  could  not  be  pleasant  for  her. 
Miss  Faulkner  was  even  rather  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Barron  the  next  time  he  came,  since  it 
was  to  propose  his  wife's  departure. 

"We  are  going  abroad  this  Fall,"  said 
Jeannie,  the  night  before  they  left  "  We 
shall  spend  the  Winter  somewhere  in  the 
south  of  France  on  Mamma's  account." 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  to  have  the  journey," 
said  Miss  Faulkner,  holding  one  little  hand 
in  her  own,  as  they  sat  together  for  the  last 
time  in  number  forty-one.  "  You  will  write 
to  me  and  tell  me  all  about  your  surround- 
ings and  what  you  see  ?  I  shall  depend  on 
a  letter  once  a  fortnight." 

"I  shouldn't  think  you'd  care,"  said 
Jeannie,  her  lips  quivering.  "I  should 
think  you  would  want  to  forget  me  as  soon 
as  possible.  But  I  will  write  if  you  wish ; 
I  don't  want  to  lose  you  and  everything." 

"  You  do  not  need  to  lose  the  very  best^ 


my  dear.  That  is  not  being  rewarded  or 
appreciated,  but  the  making  yourself  what 
you  know  is  good.  That  is  all  your  own 
still,  if  you  will  work  for  it." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure,"  said  the  girl  quietly. 
**  I  think  there  is  a  'point  where  we  are  be- 
yond our  own  power  to  help." 

"Not  at  seventeen." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Jeannie. 

The  Fall  and  Winter  passed  away,  and 
Miss  Faulkner  one  day  heard  a  piece  of  news. 

"  You  have  the  cards  too,  I  see,"  observed 
Mrs.  Gerrish,  making  a  call  one  afternoon. 

"  Wedding  cards?"  asked  Miss  Faulkner, 
as  she  took  up  a  white  envelope  from  the 
table.  "  I  had  not  looked  at  them  yet  to  see 
whose  they  are ;  they  came  while  I  was  out 
this  morning." 

"  Why,  they  're  Robert  Winsted's  1 "  said 
Mrs.  Gerrish,  delighted  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
news  after  all.  "  Are  you  as  much  surprised 
as  everybody  else  seems  to  be  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  Miss  Faulkner 
slowly.  "  Who  is  this  Miss  Keith  ?  I  never 
heard  the  name." 

"Why,  it's  Laura  Keith,  his  partner's 
daughter;  it  is  Keith  and  Winsted,  you 
know.  She  is  very  nice,  I  belieye, — I  don't 
know  her,  myself, — and  her  father  has  given 
her  an  elegant  outfit.  Didn't  you  think 
last  Summer  at  Etheridge  he  was  very  de- 
yoted  to  that  pretty  Miss  Barron?  She  was 
a  little  beauty,  but  very — well,  peculiar.  I 
always  did  suppose  it  would  be  a  match." 

Miss  Faulkner  sat  with  the  cards  in  her 
lap  after  the  visitor  had  gone,  feeling  a  sud- 
den tender  sorrow  for  "  pretty  Miss  Barron" 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  a  little  resentment 
towards  Robert  himself.  How  could  he — 
and  so  soon  ?  Perhaps  it  was  better  that  he 
did  not  marry  Jeannie ;  he  could  be  so  rigid 
and  unbending  where  his  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong  were  concerned,  and  Jeannie, — ^well, 
Jeannie  was  "peculiar,"  as  Mrs.  Gerrish 
had  said.  Perhaps  it  was  better  so ;  it  cer- 
tainly was  just — but  it  was  a  pity,  a  great 
pity.  She  dropped  Robert's  wedding  cards 
into  the  drawer  of  a  little  Indian  cabinet, 
then  lifted  them  once  more  to  take  out  a 
photograph  that  lay  beneath*  It  was  Rey- 
nolds' Little  Strawberry  Girl. 

Mabel  S.  Emery, 
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IAN6UA6E  is  an  ideal  region  and  the 
region  of  knowledge.  What  the  at- 
^mosphere  is  to  th6  bird,  its  own  sape- 
j  rior  medium  of  life  and  motion,  that 
language  is  to  the  mind.  Any  fact,  any  re- 
lation that  is  to  play  any  part  in  human 
thought,  must  receive  a  name  and  so  secure 
a  place  and  take  a  part  in  ihis  grand  assem- 
blage of  ideas.  To  have  no  designation  is 
to  romain  in  the  darkness  of  things  unknown ; 
to  have  a  name  is  to  come  to  the  surface,  to 
enter  the  light,  to  float  in  the  air,  a  spore  of 
thought  in  the  great  realm  of  mind. 

To  make  to  one's  self  a  name,  therefore,  has 
become  an  expression  for  a  firm  position 
and  large  assertion  in  the  intellectual  world. 
But  what  more  subtle  and  more  purely  ideal 
attachment  than  that  of  a  man  to  his  name  1 
The  name  Plato  and  the  man  Plato — how 
comes  it  that  these  five  letters  have  carried 
into  so  many  lands,  through  so  many  centu- 
ries, a  fame  so  stimulating  to  the  human 
mind?  If  men  were  all  before  us,  we  could 
not  pick  out  the  veritable  Plato.  He  has 
stolen  away  silently  into  the  realm  of  spirits, 
and  seemed  to  carry  nothing  with  him  and 
leave  nothing  behind  him.  Yet  he  has  both 
left  behind  him  and  borne  with  him  a  great 
name— whatever  that  may  be — which  men 
covet  with  the  insatiable  thirst  of  their 
deepest  nature.  How  can  Plato  follow  after 
his  name  or  how  can  his  name  follow  Plato, 
or  how  can  the  two  get  together  in  the 
wealth  of  possession?  The  thoughts  and 
language  of  men  give  the  answer.  They 
create  the  name,  they  magnify  the  virtues, 
they  unite  the  two  in  eternal  fellowship, 
they  give  to  Plato  his  tenure  of  intellectual 
life. 

Thinking  of  this  subtle  nature  of  fame, 
of  a  great  name,  men  in  speculative  moods 
are  tempted  to  laugh  at  it  and  to  regard  it  as 
a  mere  breath,  a  wisp  of  vocal  sounds.  Not 
so ;  nor  do  they  themselves  in  this  way  es- 
cape for  a  moment  its  supreme  force.  Back 
they  go  shortly  to  toil  for  a  name,  that  best 
and  most  spiritual  possession  next  to  that 
which  it  itself  expresses. 

That  men  thus  universally  and  inevitably 


rise  into  such  purely  ideal  relations  and  pos- 
sessions, and  strive  to  live  in  the  thin  air  of 
an  immortal  intellectual  life,  is  a  most  irref- 
utable testimony  to  the  inborn  hope  and 
elevation  of  their  truly  spiritual  natures. 
They  cast  off  at  once  all  restrictions  of  place 
and  time  in  these  their  most  personal  pos- 
sessions, and  launch  them  all  in  a  name; 
and  if  that  name  be  Plato  no  ship's  bottom 
ever  carries  so  safely  so  rich  a  freight,  or 
makes  with  it  so  long  a  voyage. 

The  small  worth  of  the  mass  of  men  hith- 
erto is  hardly  more  distinctly  shown  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  fact  that  only  during 
the  last  three  centuries,  and  in  the  more  civ- 
ilized nations,  have  they  been  slowly  finding 
for  themselves  permanent  names.  That  a 
man  has  no  name  save  a  sound  that  might 
be  a  catch-word  for  a  dog,  shows  at  once 
that  his  life  is  a  dog's  lif e,— oomes  with  no 
more  note,  and  passes  with  no  more  regret. 
Even  blooded  stock  cannot  be  bred  on  such 
terms,  but  must  have  its  names  and  its  reg- 
isters. To  be  sure,  the  power'  of  a  strong 
life  or  a  conspicuous  life  may  assert  itself 
even  at  such  disadvantage,  and  the  great 
men  of  the  earth  and  the  kings  of  the  eartli, 
whose  simple  personality  is  the  chief  thing, 
have  kept  afloat  single  names ;  and  we  have 
Peter  and  James  and  John,  Alexander  and 
Pericles  and  Phidias,  as  still  distant  craft 
sailing  down  out  of  the  illimitable  past 

The  first  effort  to  make  and  preserve  a 
name  has  usually  been  that  of  patronymios, 
uniting  one  to  one's  father,  and  so  doubling 
the  claims  of  recognition  while  adding  one 
item  of  knowledge.  This  certainly  is  a  more 
spiritual  fellowdiip  than  naming  a  farmer, 
as  in  Norway,  from  the  farm  he  cultivates* 
This  method  gives  ideality  to  the  land  one 
tills,  which  the  tiller,  more  transient  than 
it,  is  allowed  for  a  little  while  to  share.  Yet 
here  again  extremes  may  meet,  for  this  is 
the  manner  of  nobility,  everything  being 
altered  by  the  usee  to  which  it  is  put  The 
personality  of  Benjamin  Disraeli  is  swal- 
lowed in  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

The  patronymic  is  the  first  and  most  nat- 
ural organic  product  in  the  realm  of  appel- 
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latiyes.  Father  and  son  unite  their  forces 
to  buoy  up  one  name.  Whatever  Atreus 
can  add  to  Agamemnon,  and  whatever  of 
honor  Agamemnon  can  bring  to  Atreos,  are 
gathered  up  in  Atrides*  This  germ  was 
grown  by  the  Romans  into  a  system  of 
names.  They  gave  unnsaal  weight  to  the 
family,  and,  f uUy  possessed  of  this  tap-root 
of  strength,  always  showed  themselves  vig- 
orous social  and  civil  organizers.  The  Ro- 
mans constructed  their  names  about  the 
designation  of  the  gens,— or  family  in  the 
large  sense, — ^prefixing  a  personal  name  and 
adding  a  family  name.  The  family  name, 
as  in  Marcus  Tullins  Cicero,  prevailed  in 
use  over  the  other  two.  The  formation  of 
the  gens  and  of  the  family,  a  subdivision 
under  it,  seems  to  have  taken  place  accord- 
ing to  no  fixed  principle,  but  to  have  been 
the  result  of  personal  influence  and  of  ac- 
cident. 

This  power  of  the  family  is  not  only 
deeply  rooted  in  the  constitution  of  so- 
ciety— it  itself  becomes  a  productive  force 
in  society.  Among  the  most  honorable  and 
available  incentives  in  the  social  growth  ave 
the  reputation  and  strength  of  a  family 
through  its  successive  generations.  In  this 
sentiment  lies  the  chief  support  of  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy,  an  institution  so  much  out  of 
sorts  with  the  more  democratic  and  humane 
sentiments  of  modem  times.  There  gather 
about  a  family  of  note,  as  about  a  magnifi- 
cent avenue  of  English  oaks,  or  an  old  for- 
est, a  sacredness  and  a  wealth  of  protective 
sentiments  which  hold  at  bay  year  after  year 
the  spirit  of  modem  improvement,  abashing 
even  its  philanthropy  as  a  vulgar,  upstart 
feeling. 

Our  English  system  of  names  has  in  it  the 
forces  both  of  individual  and  of  family  life ; 
yet  it  needs,  for  their  best  and  most  com- 
plete development,  a  little  modification. 
The  method  would  be  more  significant  if 
sons  had  uniformly  three  names,  the  eldest 
one  taking  the  family  names  of  both  father 
and  mother,  and  younger  sons  receiving 
family  names  farther  back  in  the  series — 
the  second  son  the  family  name  of  the  pa- 
ternal grandmother;  the  third  son  of  the 
maternal  grandmother.  Daughters  should 
have  but  two  names,  the  Christian  name 


and  the  family  name.  At  marriage  they 
should  take  as  a  third  name  the  family 
name  of  the  husband. 

There  would  be  both  sentimental  and  sub- 
stantial advantages  in  this  more  systematic 
development  of  English  names.  The  larg- 
est amount  of  family  history  would  be  held 
in  the  family  record.  A  family  of  three  sons 
and  three  daughters  would  express  the  lead- 
ing alliances  of  three  generations.  Family 
pride,  more  wholesome  than  personal  pride, 
would  be  sensibly  strengthened,  and  the  ag- 
gregate  streams  of  human  life  that  are  flow- 
ing through  each  household  would  maintain 
adistinot  presence.  The  unmarried  daughter 
would  be  distinguished  at  once  from  the 
nuurried  daughter,  and  the  record  of  the  mar- 
riage would  go  with  the  event. 

The  very  just  disposition  now  prevalent 
among  thoughtful  women  to  win  for  them- 
selves an  independent  name  would  receive 
reasonable  gratification.  The  name  of  the 
married  woman  would  be  her  own  name  and 
not  that  of  her  husband,  and  it  would  hold 
in  its  construction  all  that  ever  belonged  to 
her.  That  women  are  just  now  struggling 
up  into  the  possession  of  a  name  is  another 
indication  that  progress  lingers  a  century 
or  two  in  the  weaker  sex  behind  its  place  in 
the  stronger  sex.  Women  are  no  longer 
willing  to  leave  personal  identity  to  the 
chances  of  a  single  sibilant 

We  should  also  be  saved  in  this  way  such 
an  accumulation  of  feeble  personalily  aa 
is  expressed  in  the  names,  Sally  Ann, 
Mary  Jane,  Johu  Henry.  If  one  has  char- 
acter to  give  she  can  give  character,  and  the 
solace  of  sweet  association  may  linger  about 
the  name  Sally;  but  how  regal  must  she  be 
who  can  carry  redemptively  the  double  bur- 
den, like  twin-panniers,  of  Sally  Ann  I 

In  writing,  if  any  portion  of  the  name  is 
cut  down  to  the  initial  it  should  be  the 
Christian  name.  This  is  the  household 
name,  the  local  name,  the  name  of  narrow, 
loving  significance,  and  may  well  enough, 
as  its  possessor  comes  to  belong  to  the  world, 
dwindle  to  an  initial.  The  family  names, 
on  the  other  hand,  mark  the  intersecting 
thoroughfares  on  which  the  family  life  has 
been  set  up,  and  becomes  topographical  in 
the  world's  history.    With  such  a  custom, 
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even  the  less  acceptable  family  names  would 
be  partially  redeemed,  and  J.  Goldwin 
Smith  might  take  the  place  of  John  Smith, 
with  greatly  increased  chances  of  a  personal 
presence. 

As  human  society  advances,  the  certainty 
with  which  each  man  has  a  place  in  it,  the 
ease  with  which  he  slides  into  that  place, 
and  the  influence  and  respectability  he  gath- 
ers about  it,  will  be  of  increasing  moment. 
This  matter  of  appellatiyes,  the  intellectual 
counterparts  of  these  social  facts,  will  be  of 
corresponding  interest. 

It  will  be  a  great  relief  to  escape  a  time 
in  which  the  fancy  of  a  fond  parent  wan- 
ders among  historic  personages— Napoleon 


Bonaparte,  George  Washington,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Andrew  Jackson,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln— in  search  of  a  notable  name  that  is  to 
follow  with  life-long  irony  the  llKskleas  inno- 
cent whom  it  befalls ;  it  will  be  a  relief  to 
reach  a  time  in  which  we  shall  find  a  simple 
designation  just  at  hand,  full  of  home  memo- 
ries and  charged  with  home  history,  a  flower 
plucked  from  our  own  garden,  waiting  for 
the  new-comer.  The  poetic  sentiment  of 
father  and  mother  and  maiden  aunt  will 
still  have  sufficient  play  in  one  Chnstiaii 
name;  while  the  undue  advantages  they 
now  enjoy  over  the  helpless  infant,  dubbing 
it  Viola  Imogene,  will  suffer  some  whole- 
some limitation.  John  Baseom. 


MISS  WINSTON'S  EXPERIENCES. 

A  8TORT  OF   1812- 


Miss  Winston  to  her  friend  Miss  Hutch- 
ings,  Avondale. 

May  23d. 
My  dearest,  my  beloved  Chloe, — 


« 


I  OUR  absent  friend  has  been  with  you 
so  constantly  in  thought  that  she  can 
scarce  realize  the  immense  distance 
^  which  now,  alasl  separates  her  from 
you.  Ah!  my  Chloe,  we  are  indeed  sev- 
ered ;  but,  believe  me,  no  image  shall  chase 
thine  away  from  my  constant  heart;  nor 
wiU  I  forget  that  promise  I  gave  to  keep 
you  informed  of  all  that  may  happen  to 
your  Sukey  in  her  days  of  absence. 

When  this  long  and  arduous  journey  was 
first  proposed  to  me  by  my  parents,  I  gladly 
agreed  to  it  with  the  desire  natural  to  youth 
for  change  and  novelty.  But  at  the  moment 
of  departure  all  that  I  was  leaving  rose  sud- 
denly before  my  mind,  and  I  stepped  into 
the  chaise  that  was  to  bear  me  to  those  far 
northern  regions  with  a  heart  torn  in  two 
by  anguish.  I  smothered  my  grief  while 
receiving  the  farewell  blessing  of  my  hon- 
ored parents  and  the  last  embraces  of  my 
Chloe,  but  as  we  drove  away,  and  the  trees 
hid  from  sight  the  home  of  my  childhood, 
my  parents  and  my  dearest  friend,  I  could 


contain  myself  no  longer ;  burying  my  face 
in  my  hands  and  abandoning  myself  to  the 
sway  of  sorrow  I  sobbed  aloud.  My  uncle 
would  fain  have  consoled  me  by  picturing 
the  pleasures  of  Avondale,  where,  owing 
doubtless  to  its  more  recent  settlement,  a 
freer  gayety  prevails  than  is  thought  right 
or  becoming  with  us ;  and  I  own  that  his  de- 
scriptions of  balls,  sleighing-parties  on  the 
frozen  lake  in  the  winter  season,  and  excur- 
sions to  the  neighboring  dominion  of  Canada 
with  a  supper  and  dance,  made  my  heart  beat 
high.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  amusement 
is  now  discontinued  owing  to  the  probability 
of  warlike  operations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. He  also  told  me  how  much  my  Aunt, 
who  has  never  revisited  her  home  in  Massa- 
chusetts, longed  to  see  some  of  her  relative9 
from  thence,  and  declared  that  my  cousin 
Anne  and  I  would  love  each  other  as  sisters ; 
to  which  I  mentally  replied  that  no  other 
affection  could  replace  that  I  feel  for  Chloe. 
My  uncle's  discourse,  however,  with  the 
rapid  motion  of  the  chaise,  raised  my  droop- 
ing spirits,  and  after  a  time  I  was  able  to  en- 
joy the  beautiful  and  varied  scenery  along 
the  banks  of  the  noble  Connecticut  river. 
When  night  fell  we  stopped  at  a  very  good 
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inn,  where  we  foand  an  excellent  snpper 
and  well-aired  beds.  The  second  day  of  our 
journey  dawned  brightly  and  we  set  out  in 
fine  spirits,  I  being  quite  rested  and  fuU  of 
the  adyentnrous  feeling  which  a  day  or  two 
on  the  road  is  apt  to  awaken  in  the  breast. 
The  third  morning  it  rained,  but  we  started 
well  wrapped  up  and  persevered  on  our  way, 
stopping  at  dinner-time  a  couple  of  hours  to 
get  dri^.  That  night  we  arrived  late  at 
our  sleeping^place,  and  did  not  get  off  next 
day  till  some  hours  after  sunrise.  The  views 
now  became  more  wild  and  romantic,  but  to 
speak  truth  I  had  grown  so  weary  of  the 
chaise  that  I  thought  of  little  but  the  plea»- 
ure  of  leaving  it  Near  the  end  of  the  fifth 
day  as  we  ascended  a  steep  hill,  I  saw  high 
up  on  the  horizon  the  gleam  of  a  broad  sheet 
of  water,  and  my  uncle,  pointing  to  it,  cheer- 
fully bade  zne  be  of  good  courage  for  we 
were  now  near  home.  I  leaned  forward  and 
gazed  eagerly  about  me  on  wooded  hiUs  ris. 
ing  one  above  the  other,  sloping  pastures 
with  cattle  and  sheep  peacefully  feeding, 
and  plowed  fields  extending  seemingly  to 
the  distant  lake.  The  time  did  not  appear 
long  before  we  drew  up  at  the  door  of  a 
great  white  house  with  a  row  of  elms  in 
front  of  it ;  this  was  "  home,"  my  uncle's 
tavern,  in  the  management  of  which,  to- 
gether with  a  large  property  in  land,  he  has 
accumulated  considerable  wealth,  besides  se- 
curing the  respect  of  all  who  know  him  by 
his  uprightness  and  integrity.  A  very  pretty 
young  woman  who  proved  to  be  my  cousin 
Anne  ran  out  of  the  door  to  meet  us,  and  a 
tall  young  man  in  a  butternut-colored  suit 
of  clothes  came  to  hand  me  .out  of  the 
chaise;  and  when  I  had  made  shift  to  jump 
down — though  sorely  stiff — ^he  gave  me  a 
polite  bow.  My  cousin,  who  had  been  hug- 
ging her  parent,  now  embraced  me  most 
affectionately;  and  I  cannot  but  say  that 
there  is  something  extremely  pleasing  in 
her  person  and  manners.  A  pink  short 
gown  of  French  calico  set  off  the  delicate 
fairness  of  her  complexion,  which  has  a 
bloom  as  soft  as  the  pale  wild  roses.  She 
had  lai^  blue  eyes,  a  finely  chiseled  nose, 
lips  like  cherries,  hair  as  golden  as  the  gold 
beads  she  wore  on  her  white  neck.  Her 
russet  petticoat  was  short  enough  to  show 


two  neat  pretty  feet  as  she  ran  back  to  call 
her  mother.  Entering  the  house,  we  were 
met  by  my  aunt  herself,  who  came  hastily 
to  greet  us  just  as  she  was,  her  gown  pinned 
up,  being  engaged  in  the  making  of  short- 
cakes for  tea.  The  warmth  of  her  welcome 
and  her  likeness  to  dear  Father  had  nearly 
brought  tears  to  my  eyes,  but  I  controlled 
them,  and,  we  being  very  hungry,  tea  was 
soon  got  ready  in  the  great  kitchen— for  a 
fire  is  still  comfortable  of  an  evening.  A» 
we  partook  heartily  of  my  aunt's  delicious 
short-cakes, — ^transferred  from  the  skillet  on 
the  hearth  to  our  plates, — with  butter  also  of 
her  own  make  and  honey  from  her  bees,  to 
which  indeed  I  added  a  basin  of  milk  and  a 
slice  of  the  brown  loaf — I  was  so  sharp-set 
after  the  long  day's  ride — I  glanced  hastily 
about  the  place  which  would  be  my  home 
for  a  year.  The  kitchen  was  much  like  all 
kitchens,  but  large,  light  and  roomy,  the  fire- 
place and  oven  taking  up  one  side,  as  usual. 
The  rows  of  hooks  on  the  crane,  the  steam- 
ing kettles  hanging  from  some  of  theoi)  the 
black  fire-dogs,  the  long-handled  skillets, 
forks,  spoons  and  shovels,  the  bright  red 
hearth,  were  all  as  clean  and  orderly  as 
hands  could  make  them.  The  high  dresser 
piled  with  crockery  and  shining  pewter,  the 
big  easy*chair,  the  tall  clock  in  the  corner 
and  the  spinning-wheel  against  the  wall,  the 
little  mirror  over  the  light«tand  and  the 
green  lyre-backed  chain— all  these  objects 
were  natural  and  familiar  to  the  eye ;  but 
through  the  open  door  I  saw,  beyond  the 
bams,  a  great,  blue-green  hill  sloping  up 
into  the  sky,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  indeed 
far  from  Avondale  and  those  who  loved  me 
there. 

When  our  hunger  was  appeased  we  be- 
gan to  talk  cheerfully  together,  my  cousin 
remarking  to  her  father,  **  I  knew  that  you 
would  come  to-day.  Sir,  I  told  Ma*am  all 
day  she  might  expect  you." 

"  Yes,  that  she  did,"  said  my  aunt,  <*  but 
mercy's  sake !  I  know  better  what  the  jour- 
ney is,  and  thought  it  time  enough  to  count 
upon  you  when  I  saw  you,  specially  at  this 
time  of  year." 

^  Your  niece,  Sir,"  said  the  young  gentle- 
man who  had  handed  me  from  the  chaise, 
and  whose  name— as  I  afterwards  learned — 
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was  West,  "  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered 
from  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  if  we  may 
judge  from  her  blooming  looks." 

To  which  I  replied  that  **I  had  indeed 
felt  them  sensiblyi  but  the  kindness  of  my 
welcome  had  banished  all  feelings  but  those 
of  pleasure ;  '*  when  my  cousin  gave  me  a 
sweefc  smile  and  my  aunt  declared  that  the 
more  she  looked  at  me  the  stronger  grew 
my  resemblance  to  her  brother. 

"  Do  not  you  see  it?  "  she  said  to  her  hus- 
band. "  That  putting  up  of  the  under  lip, 
the  curve  at  the  corner  and  the  dimple 
when  she  smiles  are  just  her  father  over 
again ;  and  his  very  nose !  " 

My  uncle  replied  that  he  did  not  re- 
member her  brother  at  the  age  of  dimples — 
which  made  us  all  laugh. 

"  Well,  child,"  said  my  aunt,  **  you  must 
be  well  rested  for  the  fine  dance  we  shall 
give  on  the  fifth,  after  the  military  exer- 
cises. Cousin  Sukey  will  show  the  newest 
modes,  Anne,  and  bear  away  the  bell  from 
you  all,  I  guess." 

'*  Miss  Anne  is  beautiful,  ma'am,  in  any 
dress,  to  my  mind,"  said  Mr.  West  earnestly, 
gazing  upon  my  cousin  meanwhile  with  an 
admiration  which  turned  her  wild-rose  cheeks 
the  color  of  a  peony. 

«<Mr.  West,"  said  I,  «<  believes  with  the 
poet  that  *  Loveliness  needs  not  the  foreign 
aid  of  ornament ; '  but  as  to  the  rest  of  us 
poor  creatures  we  may  as  well  have  an  eye 
on  the  fashion,"  and  therewith  I  oould  not 
refrain  from  a  toss  of  the  head,  tho'  I  knew 
't  was  saucy  to  &  stranger. 

Here  my  uncle  laughed  and  exclaimed, 
<*Well  said,  Sukey,"  and  Mr.  West  was 
confused  but  managed  to  fetch  out  a  reply 
about  the  brightness  of  my  wit  equaling 
that  of  my  eyes ;  for  which  I  gave  him  a 
good  look  out  of  them  that  he  might  test 
their  brilliancy  carefully. 

After  a  while  he  went  away,  and  Anne, 
saying  I  looked  tired,  took  me  up  to  a  large 
chamber  which  had  a  great  high-post  bed- 
stead spread  with  fresh  clean  linen,  very  in- 
viting to  a  weary  traveler.  The  tester  and 
curtains  were  very  white,  the  window-glass 
shone,  the  floor  was  scoured  clean  as  snow ; 
a  great  bean-pot  of  lilacs  on  the  hearth  gave 
a  sweet  perfume.    I  said  my  prayers  and 


thought  I  should  drop  the  silent  tear  in 
memories  of  home  and  Chloe,  but  suddenly 
I  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning,  having  overslept  my- 
self, I  rose  very  late ;  but  my  aunt,  whom 
I  found  shoveling  her  loaves  of  bread  into 
the  oven,  clapped  me  on  the  shoulder  with 
a  smile  and  said  she  was  glad  I  had  rested 
well.  After  I  had  breakfasted,  my  cousin 
asked  me  if  I  was  too  tired  to  ride  to  the  vil- 
lage with  her,  and,  I  quickly  replying  **no  ** 
and  running  to  get  my  bonnet,  we  started 
off,  on  a  very  good  saddle-horse,  she  in  front 
and  I  behind.  It  appeared  that  she  was  • 
timid  and  we  went  at  a  jog-trot  pace  half 
the  way,  when  I  begged  her  to  let  me  have 
the  reins,  after  which  we  soon  arrived  at 
our  destination. 

As  we  came  out  of  the  store  where  Anne 
had  been  shopping,  one  of  her  mitts  un- 
fastened from  her  short  sleeve,  and  while  I 
was  pinning  it  up  a  young  gentleman  in  an 
undress  uniform  passed  and  took  off  his 
hat  with  a  broad  stare  at  us.  He  walked 
very  slowly  and  perceiving  that  we  were 
about  to  mount  our  horse  came  back  and 
would  assist  us,  though  I  am  sure  we  needed 
no  help. 

"  This  is  my  cousin.  Miss  Winston  from 
Massachusetts,  Captain  Adair,"  said  Anne, 
when  the  usual  compliments  passed  between 
us;  and  I  own  I  thought  him  a  well-bred 
and  handsome  man.  He  walked  with  us  to 
the  end  of  the  village,  his  hand  on  our 
horse*s  bridle,  and  seemed  very  much  taken 
up  with  my  cousin — ^who  methought  did  not 
relish  his  devotion. 

**  You  ar^  coming  up  to  see  the  drill  I 
hope,  Miss  Bumham,"  said  he,  'Hho'  'tis 
true  these  country  louts  can't  show  anything 
worth  your  looking  at." 

My  cousin  pursed  up  her  pretty  lips. 
"  They  were  country  louts  who  achieved  our 
liberties,"  she  remarked,  <*  and  I  think  our 
men  will  fight  as  well  as  tho'  they  wore  uni- 
form every  day." 

<*  The  Avondale  men  are  doubtless  braver 
than  all  others,"  replied  the  Captain,  '^hav- 
ing such  treasures  to  defend," — here  he 
bowed  low  to  us  both;  "I  and  my  poor 
company  will  follow  where  they  lead." 

This  polite  speech  calmed  Anne's  anger — 
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indeed  she  is  of  a  most  gentle  disposition — 
and  she  asked  in  her  turn  if  he  meant  to 
be  at  the  dance.  '*  I  know  Sir  has  invited 
you,"  she  said,  smiliag  archly.  •  It  always 
sonnds  odd  to  me  when  my  cousin  calls  her 
parents  "  Sir  "  and  "  Ma'am,"  but  I  am  told 
that  such  is  the  custom  here. 

"  An  army— of  militia — should  not  keep 
me  away/'  said  the  young  gentleman.  "  Shall 
I  have  the  honor  of  your  hand  in  the  first 
dance,  Miss  Anne?  Whatl  already  be- 
spoken ?  May  I  then  hope  for  the  second  ?  " 
And  Anne  granting  his  request,  and  we  be- 
*  ing  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  village  street, 
he  took  off  his  hat  and  bade  us  farewell. 
Hardly  had  he  gone  a  step  or  two  ere  he 
turned  to  look  back ;  but  I,  being  tired  of 
him  and  his  nonsense, — for  he  had  not  spoken 
one  word  to  me, — suddenly  whipped  up  old 
Snip,  the  horse,  and  we  cantered  furiously 
away  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  Anne  clinging  to 
me  with  might  and  main. 

We  have  been  talking  of  what  we  shall 
wear  at  the  ball.  You  know  the  beautiful 
pearl  lutestring  our  cousin  Putnam  in  Bos- 
ton brought  me  from  Paris,  his  last  trip? — 
which  is  trimmed,  you  will  remember,  with 
cherry-colored  ribands  and  the  elegabt  old 
lace  that  my  mother  had  on  her  wedding 
gown.  It  is  really  too  fine  for  such  an  occa- 
sion, but  my  aunt  and  Anne  are  urgent  with 
me  to  wear  it ;  and  I  think  I  shall  do  so,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  Captain  Adair  to 
repentance  for  his  scornful  behavior  to  one 
^ho —  but  my  Chloe  knows  I  am  not  vain. 
I  will  write  again,  dear  girl,  after  the  ball. 
My  cousin  has  her  dress  to  make  and  I  must 
help  her.   Think  often  of  your  absent  friend. 

May  every  blessing  attend  thee  is  the 
prayer  of  thy  loving  Sukbt. 

July  5th. 
Do  not  think,  my  beloved  Chloe,  that  I 
have  forgotten  one  whom  I  so  dearly  love, 
although  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
date  of  my  last  letter,  and  I  must  confess 
that  my  Chloe  has  written  me  twice  in  the 
interval.  No,  my  dear  girl,  my  affection  is 
as  profound  as  ever;  but  we  live  in  stirring 
times,  and  one  is  obliged  to  forego  many 
privileges  which  belong  to  a  settled  and 
peaceful  situation.  The  world  seems  opening 


before  me.  It  is  exciting,  sometimes  pleas 
ant,  sometimes  not  so  pleasant,  but  always 
better  than  tame  monotony.  I  must  go  back 
to  the  day  of  June  training  and  the  ball. 

My  uncle  took  us  up  to  the  village  after 
dinner  in  the  wagon ;  my  aunt  was  too  busy 
to  go  but  would  not  let  Anne  stay  to  help 
her.  The  day  was  beautiful,  and  my  spirits 
rose  so  high  that  I  could  not  but  make  my 
companions  laugh  at  my  foolish  jests  all  the 
way.  Anne  has  a  sweet  tinkling  laugh  like 
a  brook's  gurgle,  and  my  uncle  loves  a  joke. 
When  we  got  to  the  green  where  the  militia 
was  assembled,  Mr.  West  brought  us  to  some 
excellent  places  for  seeing  which  he  had 
kept  for  us  all  day.  He  showed  to  great 
advantage  in  uniform,  being  well-made  and 
very  tall.  I  should  think  he  was  to  the  full 
half  a  head  above  all  the  men  there,  and 
none  were  short ;  the  uniform  of  his  regi- 
ment (cavalry)  is  also  very  handsome  and 
becoming, — ^to  a  dark  man, — being  a  scarlet 
coat  with  buff  facings  and  breeches,  white 
stockings,  cocked  hat  and  feather.  My 
cousin's  blue  eyes  beamed  with  pleasure 
while  she  gazed  upon  her  lover — for  such  he 
must  surely  be.  I  will  ask  her  to-morrow. 
He  wore  some  fine,  linen-cambric  wrist-ruf- 
fles which  looked  extremely  like  those  Anne 
has  just  finished  hemming,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  were  meant  for  her  father.  Mr. 
West  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  us  and  re- 
turn to  his  men ;  but  his  place  was  supplied 
by  Captain  Adair,  with  another  gentleman 
named  Sutton,  a  down-looking  sober-sides 
who  could  not  be  made  to  laugh  nor  hardly 
indeed  to  speak.  Captain  Adair  is  a  regu- 
lar, and  only  here  for  a  short  time  on  mili- 
tary business.  He  had  therefore  more  leisure 
than  the  militia  gentlemen  to  pay  attention 
to  the  ladies — ^although  he  did  take  soire 
part  in  the  review,  but  I  really  could  not  tell 
what.  He  hovered  about  Anne  like  a  gay 
butterfly,  presenting  her  with  flowers,"paying 
her  compliments  continually,  and  Mr.  West 
every  time  he  came  up  looking  gloomier  and 
gloomier,  till  I  vowed  in  my  heart  that  I 
would  wear  not  only  my  gown  with  the 
cherry  risbandb  but  every  single  thing  else  I 
h&dif  and  would  use  all  means  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  folly  which  I  am  sure  is  breaking 
one  eonstant  hearts 
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The  military  performances  appeared  very 
grand  to  my  inexperienced  eye,  tho'  Capt 
Adair  found  fault  (to  me,  since  he  dared 
not  to  Anne)  with  the  men's  step  and  time. 
I  have  always  loved  martial  displays,  for 
my  part,  and  don't  wish  my  enjoyment 
spoiled  by  criticism.  But  the  finest  thing 
of  the  day,  to  my  mind,  was  a  charge  of 
horse  in  the  mock  battle,  where  Captain 
West  looked  magnificent,  riding  a  great 
black  steed  and  calling  out  his  orders  with 
the  voice  of  a  lion.  Even  Captain  Adair 
said,  ''it  was  well  done  and  West  ought 
to  be  in  the  army." 

We  returned  home  early,  the  house  be- 
ing full  of  guests  on  training  day  and  my 
aunt  with  all  the  maids — ^few  enough  for  the 
extra  work.  As  we  took  leave  of  our  beaux 
the  Captain  actually  did  me  the  honor  to 
request  my  hand  for  the  first  dance  in  the 
evening.  I  quite  naturally  refused,  with 
perhaps  some  haughtiness  of  manner.  A 
spirit  of  contradiction  which  appears  to  be 
Mr.  Sutton's  chief  animating  force  made 
him  ask  the  same  favor  immediately,  and  I 
confess  I  promised  it  in  the  other  gentle- 
man's hearing,  which  brought — as  I  observed 
— a  dark  frown  to  his  brow. 

On  the  way  home,  my  unde  told  us  that 
there  had  liked  to  have  been  a  quarrel  be-' 
tween  Mr.  West  and  Mr.  Sutton  about  some 
order  the  former  had  given  and  the  latter 
disputed;  they  are  in  the  same  troop  but 
Mr.  West  in  command  at  present.  My  un- 
cle said  he  behaved  with  great  good  temper, 
but  Sutton  was  very  provoking  and  would 
have  got  into  trouble  if  the  by-standers  had 
not  interfered.  I  was  grieved  that  I  had 
promised  to  make  my  first  appearance  on 
the  arm  of  a  person  seemingly  held  in  so 
little  favor  by  the  good  and  the  brave,  and 
resolved  that  Captain  Adair  should  pay 
dearly  for  giving  me  so  much  trouble. 

^<I'm  right  glad  of  the  sight  of  you, 
Anne,"  cried  my  aunt  from  the  kitchen, 
where,  poor  lady !  she  was  flying  round  like 
a  hen  on  a  hot  griddle.  ''Make  haste, 
child ;  get  out  the  great  table-cloth  and  lay 
the  table  under  the  trees  in  front ;  we  shall 
have  half  the  county  here  to  supper  in  an 
hour." 

Anne  tossed  off  her  hat,  pinned  up  her  gown 


and  set  to  work  with  a  will,  I  helping  her 
as  well  as  I  could ;  and,  sure  enough,  we 
were  barely  ready  before  we  saw  a  crowd  of 
uniforms  coming  tramping  down  the  road. 
My  uncle  took  the  head  of  the  table.  My 
aunt  impressed  Anne  and  me  for  waiters, 
the  guests  being  so  numerous,  and  we  all 
had  our  hands  full  of  work  in  satisfying 
their  demands — ^tbo'  Anne  paid  no  attention 
to  calls  nor  cries  until  Mr.  West  was  served 
with  the  best  on  the  tfible.  He  is  certainly 
her  sweetheart  When  all  were  supplied 
and  had  fallen  to  with  good  will,  we  two 
drew  back  and  sat  down  near  enough  my 
uncle  to  be  at  hand  if  wanted,  and  thus  we 
heard  the  conversation  of  the  grentiemen 
among  themselves, — which  is  often  more  in- 
teresting than  the  silly  stuff  they  talk  to  us 
inferior  beings.  They  were  in  high  spirits 
and  many  spoke  at  once ;  so  one  could  have 
her  choice  what  topic  she  would  listen  to. 
Finally  they  all  joined  in  discussing  the 
war,  and  Mr.  Sutton  called  out  in  a  particu- 
larly offensive  tone  that  **  as  long  as  feder- 
alists held  positions  of  conunand  in  the 
country,  we  could  hope  for  no  victory  over 
our  enemies." 

"  If  you  mean  that  for  me,  Sir,"  said  Mr. 
West,  "tho'  I  may  not  have  approved  of 
the  war  I  will  do  as  much  to  bring  it  to  an 
end  as  any  democrat." 

"Do you  not  approve  of  the  war.  Sir?" 
said  Captain  Adair  sternly  to  Mr.  West. 

"  I  am  a  federalist,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  West 
"  I  maintain  the  principles  of  my  party.  I 
deem  it  unwise  to  venture  the  existence  of 
this  infant  Republic  in  hostilities  with  so 
vast  a  power  as  Great  Britain.  We  are 
barely  escaped  with  our  lives  from  the  strug- 
gle with  this  giantess ;  '  take  time  to  breathe,' 
our  party  would  say,  '  be  patient  till  we  are 
grown  stronger.'" 

"  I  don*t  understand  you.  Sir,"  returned 
Captain  Adair ;  "  I  am  a  soldier  and  I  do 
not  think  either  men  or  nations  gain  by  be- 
ing patient  under  insults." 

"  A  Christian  practice  which  is  easier  to 
some  gentlemen  than  to  others,"  remarked 
Mr.  Sutton  with  a  sneer. 

Mr.  West  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork 
and  looked  at  him  with  a  flashing  eye.  My 
oousin  started  up  and  went  to  fill  Mr.  West's 
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glass,  standing  afterwards  with  her  hand  on 
the  hack  of  his  chair  while  she  spoke  to  him 
in  a  low  voice.  He  looked  up  at  her,  smiled, 
and  whispered  something,  and  Anne  came 
hack  to  me. 

''With  such  opinions  as  those  you  hold 
Mr.  West,  how  do  you  happen  to  wear  that 
dress  ?  "  said  Captain  Adair. 

"  When  my  country  has  the  luck  to  get 
into  another  war  as  soon  as  she  is  fairly  out 
of  one,  she  needs  the  services  of  all  her  sons ; 
they  are  few  enough.  It  is  my  duty.  Sir," 
replied  West  rather  curtly. 

"Will  it  be  your  duty,  Mr.  West,"  said 
Mr.  Sutton,  bowing  in  a  very  deferential  and 
polite  manner,  "  to  go  into  New  York  State 
with  your  troop  in  case  the  British  attack 
Ogdensburgh?" 

"No,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  West  loudly,  "no 
man  has  a  right  to  order  the  militia  out  of 
their  own  State.  I  will  resist  tyranny,  be 
assured,  Sir." 

Here  followed  a  great  hubbub  and  confu- 
sion, until  my  uncle  rose  and,  calling  for  si* 
lence,  made  a  speech — ^reminding  them  that 
it  was  not  the  time  for  quarreling,  and  ad- 
vising that  they  should  enjoy  their  suppers 
and  reserve  their  valor  for  the  British. 
Then  he  made  a  sign  to  Anne  and  me  that 
we  might  go,  which  we,  being  tired,  were 
glad  to  do.  But  even  before  we  went  they 
bad  got  hold  of  another  unhappy  federalist 
and  were  badgering  him,  with  arms  stretched 
across  the  table  and  fists  shaken  in  the  air. 

My  dear  father  is  a  stanch  federalist,  and 
I  have  often  heard  him  say  that  the  princi- 
ples of  Fi-ance  if  adopted  by  this  country 
would  prove  her  ruin,  and  we  could  not  be 
too  much  on  our  guard  against  the  unbridled 
ambition  of  the  Emperor.  But  these  sub- 
jects are  discussed  at  home  with  less  vio- 
lence and  rancor.  I  suppose  living  on  the 
frontier  lends  a  personal  interest  to  political 
questions  at  present 

"  Arme,"  said  I  carelessly,  as  we  were  a 
dressing  for  the  ball,  **  Mr.  West  had  some 
ado  to  hold  his  own  at  table  against  so  many." 

"Yes,"  she  replied  soberly,  "he  carries 
his  opiniona  further  than  most  and  will 
never  give  up  one  jot  of  them ;  but  he  be- 
lieves he  is  in  the  right,  and  as  to  fighting 
a  braver  man  does  not  live." 


"  Even  your  militaiy  sprig.  Captain  Ad- 
air ?  "  asked  I  laughingly. 

Anne  colored  up  and  tossed  back  her  head. 
"  My  military  sprig,  cousin  Sukey  ?  He  is 
nothing  to  me." 

"  I  did  not  know,  being  a  stranger,"  I  re- 
plied meekly.  "  Forgive  me,  Anne,  but  it 
certainly  looks  as  if  you  were  something  to 
him." 

"You  are  unkind,  Cousin,"  said  Anne, 
ready  to  C17.  "  'T  is  the  same  foolish  thing 
that  Mr.  West  is  constantly  saying ;  I  did 
not  think  you  too  would  join  against  me." 

"  Hold  still  now,  Anne,"  said  I,  "  while  I 
put  this  flower  in  its  proper  place,  and  tell 
me  about  Mr.  West.  You  like  him  best  do 
you  not?" 

"He  has  my  heart,"  murmured  Anne, 
blushing  like  a  rose,  "  with  the  consent  of 
my  parents ;  Sir  and  Ma'am  love  him  like  a 
son." 

"  Then  of  course  you  prefer  him  to  Cap- 
tain Adair?"  I  asked,  as  I  put  the  last 
touches  to  her  head. 

"  Prefer?"  cried  she.  "  Captain  Adair  is  a 
popinjay  beside  Alexander  West." 

"  Well  then,"  said  I,  **  you  must  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  having  such 
a  man  for  your  affianced  husband,  you  do 
wrong  to  arouse  his  jealousy  and  hurt  the 
honest  affection  he  bears  you.  How  would 
you  feel  if  these  two  gentlemen  should  fall 
out  on  your  account  ?  Or  if  Mr.  West  should 
weary  at  last  of  the  torment  your  behavior 
inflicts  upon  him  ?  " 

My  cousin  stared  in  surprise  at  my  new 
character  of  philosophic  adviser,  but  an- 
swered gently  enough,  "  How  can  I  help  it. 
Cousin  ?  'Tis  not  easy  to  snub  those  who 
are  kind  to  us." 

I  promised  to  reflect  upon  it  and  said  that 
I  would  try  to  help  her,  for  which  she 
thanked  me  very  sweetly.  By  this  time  she 
was  finished  and  I  could  not  but  stand  and 
look  at  her  in  delight.  I  wish  you  might 
see  my  pretty  cousin.  The  pure  but  rainy 
atmosphere  of  these  forest-clad  hills  gives  a 
wonderful  waxen  tint  to  the  complexion  and 
clearness  to  the  eye,  and  Anne,  with  these 
advantages  to  perfection,  has  besides  well- 
cut  features,  a  lovely  bloom,  and  a  profusion 
of  golden  tresses.    I  had  dressed  her  hair 
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high,  with  little  ringlets  straying  down  her 
forehead  and  cheeks,  a  half-blown  rose  pat 
into  the  coil  droopingly,  as  though  'twere 
just  ready  to  fall.  Her  dress  was  a  fine 
white  dimity,  ruffled  around  the  skirt,  short- 
gown  and  sleeves — which  showed  her  fair 
round  arras  from  the  elbow.  Oh !  how  long 
it  took  us  to  hem  those  raffles — ^for  my  aunt 
is  never  satisfied  unless  every  stitch  is  per- 
fect. She  had  some  pearl  ear-drops  that  had 
been  our  great  grandmother's,  and  she  wore 
elegant  buckles  in  her  shoes,  tho'  they  are 
no  longer  the  fashion — at  least  with  us. 
Anne  might  wear  a  tow  gown  if  she  liked. 
She  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw. 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  my  own  appear- 
ance to  my  Chloe,  who  has  seen  me ;  neither 
would  it  be  good  manners.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  Anne  exclaimed,  **  Cousin  you  look 
like  a  Queen,"  and  my  Uncle  when  he  saw 
me  said,  "My  girl,  that  is  like  your  aunt 
when  I  courted  her,— proud  and  quick,  with 
the  eye  of  a  hawk ;  a  handsome  woman  she 
was  too."  (Between  ourselves,  my  dear,  I 
don't  imagine  there  is  any  resemblance.) > 

We  heard  the  fiddles  tuning  above  stairs 
in  the  great  ball-room  and,  eager  for  our 
pleasure  to  begin,  we  hastened  to  ascend. 
It  would  have  been  proper  for  Anne  to  open 
the  ball,  but  she  insisted  that  I,  being  her 
guest  and  a  stranger,  should  take  the  top. 
Alas  I  that  I  could  have  had  no  better  part- 
ner than  the  odious  Mr.  Sullen  as  I  intend 
to  call  him.  He  danced  badly  of  course, 
but  you  will  understand,  my  dear  girl,  that 
your  friend  carried  it  off  tolerably  well  and 
did  not  aUow  herself  to  be  put  out  by  the 
awkwardness  of  other  people.  I  could  not 
but  see  that  I  attracted  considerable  admi- 
ration, and  that  Capt.  Adair,  who  danced 
next  couple  but  one  from  me,  withdrew  his 
eyes  altogether  from  Anne,  so  absorbed  was 
he  in  observing  her  cousin.  Noticing  this 
change  in  my  gentleman's  manner,  I  acci- 
dentally dropped  my  fan  at  his  feet  as  I 
danced  down  the  middle ;  he  snatched  it  up 
and  when  I  returned  to  my  place  presented 
it  with  a  truly  deferential  bow,  which  I 
received  with  my  best  courtsey  and  a  partic- 
ular smile  that  foolish  flatterers  have  called 
fascinating — for  indeed  I  had  no  breath  to 
speak,  the  dance  being  very  long  and  the 


music  rapid.  Anne  was  now  flying  like  a 
bird  through  her  turn  with  Mr.  West,  who 
dances  weU  though  such  a  large,  powerfully- 
built  man.  When  he  met  again  his  beauti- 
ful partner  after  being  separated  from  her 
by  the  mazy  windings  of  the  figure,  he 
looked  down  upon  her  with  a  delight  as 
though  he  had  never  seen  her  before ;  he  is 
certainly  a  most  true  lover.  I  was  deter- 
mined that  Captain  Adair  should  ask  me 
the  next  set,  for  I  knew  Mr.  West  would, 
and  if  I  danced  it  with  him  the  Captain 
would  get  Anne — which  I  did  not  wish,  so 
early  in  the  evening.  He  had  been  angry 
at  my  refusal  and  the  time  was  short ;  still, 
I  always  mean  to  accomplish  whatever  I  un- 
dertake, and  the  present  instance  was  no 
exception.  He  requested  the  favor  of  my 
hand  with  a  proud  humility  that  sat  very 
well  upon  him,  and  caused  me  to  feel  better 
disposed  towards  him  than  I  had  before. 
A  more  graceful  partner  it  would  be  hard  to 
find,  and  I  will  confess  to  you  that  I  highly 
enjoyed  this  dance.  His  steps  were  so  light, 
so  agile,  and  in  such  perfect  time  to  the 
music  (they  played  Money-mask)  that  I  felt 
as  though  I  were  borne  along  on  the  air,  and 
an  exhilaration  was  imparted  to  the  pleasure 
I  had  never  before  perceived  in  it  I  judged 
it  more  prudent  to  retain  him  for  another 
dance  and  a  short  promenade  while  the  fid- 
dlers rested,  and  then  bade  him  go  dance 
with  my  cousin  who  would  think  strange  of 
his  neglect 

"Do  not  be  hard-hearted  again,  Miss 
Winston,"  said  he,  "  there  is  but  one  l&dy 
present  with  whom  I  care  to  dance." 

"  I  don't  know  who  she  can  be,  I  'm  sure," 
said  I ;  "  but  after  paying  my  cousin  so 
much  attention  as  you  have,  it  will  be  treat- 
ing her  very  ill  not  to  ask  her,  and  will  oc- 
casion much  remark.  I  beg  you  to  invite 
her  for  this  reel." 

"  I  will  not  leave  you,"  replied  the  Cap- 
tain, *'  unless  you  promise  me  not  to  dance 
until  I  return." 

Such  impudence,  my  dear  1 1  straightened 
up  and  tossed  my  head  as  you  may  imagine. 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "stay  here  or  go  and  dance 
as  you  like,  't  is  all  one  to  me ;" — and  Mr. 
West  coming  up  at  that  moment  with 
a  very  friendly  air,  I  went  off  with  him 
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to  join  in  the  reel,  where  Anne  had  already 
taken  her  place,  havmg  for  partner  one 
of  the  numerous  beaux  who  flutter  about 
her.  The  next  figure  the  Captain  danced 
with  Anne,  but  when  't  was  ended  he  came 
to  beg  my  forgiyeness  for  his  presumption. 
I  allowed  myself  to  be  mollified,  merely  re- 
marking that  military  gentlemen  were  too 
much  inclined  to  think  they  could  command 
everywhere,  while  our  sex  were  only  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  entreaties. 

''  And  can  Miss  Sukey  belieye,"  cried  the 
Captain,  "  that  I  would  venture  such  a  tone 
to  a  beautiful  woman  ?  Oh,  if  't  were  in- 
deed so  1  If  I  might  command  those  bright 
eyes  to  look  kindly  on  me" — ^but  I  will  spare 
you  his  nonsensical  flatteries,  simply  saying 
that  Captain  Adair  did  not  disturb  Mr. 
West's  enjoyment  that  evening,  and  I  think 
he  fears  no  other  rival,  for  he  looked  won- 
derfully happy  and  was  all  kindness  to  me 
whenever  an  opportunity  offered. 

The  next  evening  our  partners  all  came 
to  inquire  after  our  health,  and  we  were 
very  lively  until  the  abominable  politics 
came  up  again,  in  this  way :  my  Aunt  send- 
ing round  some  cake  and  wine,  and  Anne 
telling  the  gentlemen  that  the  former  was  a 
specimen  of  her  own  cookery,  it  was  who 
should  praise  it  highest;  and  Mr.  Sulieny 
with  a  great  piece  in  his  hand,  aske(i»  *'^liat 
do  you  call  this  cake.  Miss  Burnham  ?  " 

"  Federal  cake,"  she  replied  laughing— for 
it  is  indeed  the  name  of  that  receipt. 

**Do  not  make  any  more  such  cake, 
ma'  am,"  said  he  earnestly,  '<  or  else  let  us 
change  the  name.  So  good  and  sweet  a 
commodity  ought  to  be  jm  honest  democrat." 

**  If  you  don't  like  it  as  it  is.  Sir,  you  can 
leave  it,"  returned  Anne,  still  smiling. 

"Nothing  that  bears  a  traitorous  name 
should  touch  those  fair  hands,"  said  Sutton 
in  a  low  voice.    Anne  colored  slightly. 

''  Miss  Burnham  is  the  best  judge  of  what 
her  fair  hands  should  touch,  Sir,  and  they 
cannot  concern  you  in  any  way,"  said  I,  for 
I  was  mortally  afraid  Mr.  West  would  hear 
and  there  would  be  a  quarrel. 

*'  It  concerns  me  much,"  said  he,  turning 
to  me  coolly,  "  that  every  young  lady  should 
be  a  good  patriot.  'T  is  beyond  belief  that 
with  this  war  hanging  over  us  any  should 


be  found  so  blind  and  mad  as  to  oppose  a 
rational  self-defense — so  craven  as  to  ofler 
soft  words  instead  of  musket  volleys  to  an 
enraged  lion." 

''  Do  not  speak,  Sir,  of  the  Federalists  as 
though  they  were  cowards,"  said  my  cousin, 
flushing  up. 

"  I  do  not,"  he  replied ;  "  I  refer  to  their 
avowed  principles.  Yet  if  they  are  brave 
men,  I  ask,  ought  they  to  withdraw  their 
valor  at  a  time  like  this?  I  cannot  call  by 
the  name  of  patriot  and  hero  those  who, 
forsaking  their  ally  in  her  hour  of  need, 
truckle  to  the  oppressor  once  defeated  by 
their  arms." 

<<  Never  mind  the  federalists,"  cried 
Captain  Adair,  *<we  will  fight  the  battle 
without  them  and  gain  the  more  glory — and 
I  hope  more  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  ladies," 
— and  he  cast  therewith  a  pleading  glance 
at  me. 

But  while  I  answered  him  I  heard  Sutton 
say  quite  low  to  Aune,  '^  That  is  what  pains 
me  most — the  highest  rewards  are  for  trai- 
tors only ; "  and  Mr.  West,  seeing  whisper- 
ing going  on  and  his  betrothed  blushing, 
looked  at  them  with  a  very  dark  counte- 
nance. So  I  got  up  to  open  the  window  and 
passing  Anne's  chair  gave  her  a  nudge  and 
a  look  that  aroused  her  to  a  sense  of  what 
was  becoming. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  had  reason  to  com- 
plain of  any  neglect  on  the  paut  of  Capt. 
Adair  that  evening,  nor  do  I  think  he  will 
be  regardless  in  future  of  the  respect  due  to 
a  stranger,  because  he  now  knows  that  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  tell  at  first  sight  what 
people  may  turn  out  to  be.  He  has  often 
since  referred  to  our  first  meeting  with  the 
remark  that  he  then  entertained  an  angel 
unawares. 

But  my  letter  is  grown  of  a  length  that 
I  fear  will  weary  even  the  tender  sympathy 
of  a  Chloe — the  best  of  friends — and  I  will 
finish  my  narrative  at  another  time.  Do 
not  suppose  that  I  forget  thee,  my  ever  dear- 
est. Think  often  of  thy  confiding  and  lov- 
ing SUKET. 

August  25,  1814. 
I  shall  ever  feel  as  one  of  Heaven's  great- 
est blessings  the  x)ossession  of  such  a  friend 
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M  my  dearest  Chloe.  How  flafctering  yet 
how  delightful  is  her  estimate  of  the  char- 
acter of  her  fond  Sukey  1  Ah  1  my  dear,  you 
gee  me  with  the  partial  eye  of  affection. 

I  find  that  much  which  I  had  intended 
to  pour  into  your  sympathizing  ear  must  be 
left  until  we  meet,  for  time  fails  me.  I 
will  briefly  state  that  my  acquaintance  with 
Capt.  Adair  has  made  progress  and  he  has 
lost  no  opportunity  of  recommending  him- 
self to  me ;  he  even  seems  disposed  to  over- 
rate what  few  personal  advantsges  your 
friend  may  possess.  Mr.  West's  course  of 
true  love  has  run  tolerably  smooth,  tho' 
Anne,  from  over-amiability  to  those  who  ad- 
mire her  and  among  others  to  the  odious 
quarrelsome  Sutton,  sometimes  causes  him 
to  feel  the  pangs  of  jealousy.  'T  is  perhaps 
unavoidable  in  the  case  of  such  a  beautiful 
girl,  yet  it  grieves  me  for  Mr.  West,  who 
has  a  noble  character  despite  one  or  two 
failings.  He  is  obstinate  and  deeply  im- 
bued with  party  prejudice,  but  an  hcMorable 
honest  and  brave  gentleman  and  a  very  true 
lover.  Indeed  I  am  convinced  that  Anne 
loves  him  down  in  her  heart  far  more  than 
appears.  * 

A  few  days  ago  my  aunt  asked  me  to  go 
to  the  village  for  her,  Anne  being  busy  in 
the  dairy.  I  started  off  briskly,  for  it  was  a 
fine  fresh  morning  and  I  enjoy  a  walk  while 
the  dew  is  on  the  grass.  (By-the-by  I  have 
cut  the  trail  off  my  Sunday  gown  as  they 
are  inconvenient  for  walking ;  besides  they 
are  not  worn  here.)  As  I  came  near  to  the 
first  house,  I  heard  a  little  boy  in  the  yard 
say  to  another  in  the  street : — 

''  No,  I  can't  come.  Ma'am  won't  let  me 
play  with  you '  cause  your  folks  are  demo- 
crato." 

Good  heavens,  Chloe  1  have  these  absurd 
party  distinctions  pervaded  all  classes  to 
such  a  degree?  Can  acrimonious  political 
feelings  exist  in  the  innocent  breast  of  child- 
hood? The  boy  in  the  street  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  sang  tauntingly ; — 

"The  demoonts  as  thick  as  rats, 
Are  strolling  round  the  town,  Str ; 

The  Fed'ralisU  up  with  their  flats 
And  knocked  the  rascals  down  Sir." 

Here  the  boy  in  the  yard  dashed  out  of  the 
gate  and  fell  upon  the  other  with  a  storm 


of  blows  and  kicks,  which  were  repaid  with 
vigor^  until  I  hastened  up  and  forced  them 
to  separate. 

'<  How  can  you  be  so  wicked  as  to  let  your 
angry  passions  rise  thus  in  the  street?  "  I 
cried.  **  Remember  what  the  good  and  great 
Dr.  Watts  says ; — 

*  Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  Mte 

For  *tis  their  nature  to, 
Let  bears  and  lions  growl  and  fight—  * " 

"  Let  the  boys  fight— it  will  do  them  good," 
said  Capt  Adair,  who  just  then  chanced  to 
come  up.  'T  is  odd,  but  I  seldom  go  out  of 
the  house  without  meeting  him  somewhere, 
I  fear  his  is  but  an  idle  life.  "And  what 
gives  me  the  happiness  of  seeing  Miss  Win- 
ston so  early  this  morning?"  continued  the 
gallant  Captain. 

«  Molasses,"  replied  1  briefly,  <' pepper,  a 
ood-flsh,  a  roilkpail  and  three  pans,  besides 
two  yards  of  coguelical  calico  for  my  aunt 
Anne  and  I  have  cut  her  new  gown  so  nar- 
row in  the  skirt  that  it  won't  come  round 
her.  Are  those  children  going  to  fight 
again?" 

But  no,  the  little  democrat  had  run  in  to 
tell  his  mother;  the  little  federalist  was 
marching  off  singing  at  the  top  of  his 
voice : — 

«•*  Sir  George  PreTOSt,  with  aU  his  host. 
Came  down  from  Montreal  Sir—'  '* 

Captain  Adair  looked  alter  him  and 
laughed.  '*  The  young  rascal  has  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,"  said  he;  ''that  is  the  very 
event  I  am  now  expecting." 

<'  Whatl"  I  ezchiimed,  "a  hostile  mva- 
sion?" 

^  I  believe,"  he  ]:eplied,  ^  that  we  shall 
shortly  see  Sir  George  Prevost  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  army  on  this  side  the  bor- 
der, and  at  a  point  not  far  fix>m  Avondale ; 
but  do  not  be  alarmed  Miss  Sukey,  there 
are  no  Indians  with  him,  and  I  feel  assured 
that  the  Lake  will  spread  a  broad  sbield  be- 
tween you  and  danger." 

'<  Afraid  1 "  said  I  scornfully.  *<  I  am  not 
one  whit  more  afraid  than  yourself,  Sir,  and 
were  it  customary  or  necessary  for  females 
to  engage  in  warlike  pursuits  I  should  not 
be  found  among  the  federalists  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  But  permit  me  to  ask  if  you  are 
certain  of  this  news  ?  " 
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''  I  have  it  from  a  auie  hand,"  said  the 
Captain.  **  My  business  here  for  some  time 
has  been  to  obtain  information  from  the 
other  side.  The  BritiBh  general  has  a  large 
force  of  regulars,  some  of  them  veterans  who 
have  fought  under  Wellington  in  Spain. 
The  expedition  may  be  directed  further 
west  but  in  my  opinion  it  menaces  Platts- 
burgh.  I  shall  soon  return  to  my  station 
there  and,  the  enemy  being  vastly  superior 
in  numbers,  if  we  are  attacked  the  result 
will  be  at  the  best  doubtful.  *  Could  I  carry 
with  me  the  sweet  belief  that  Miss  Sukey's 
beautiful  eyes  would  let  fall  a  tear  if  I  fell, 
death  on  the  field  would  have  no  terror  for 
me." 

'*  Sir,"  said  I,  somewhat  moved  but  not 
caring  to  show  it,  "  't  is  the  field  of  honor. 
'  Dulee  et  decorum  e$t  propafrid  mori»*  Yet 
those  for  whom  the  brave  soldier  loses  his 
life  were  worse  than  brutes  did  they  not  hold 
his  memory  dear." 

*'  And  will  Miss  Sukey  then,"  he  contin- 
ued, **  follow  sometimes  in  thought  one  de- 
voted soldier  on  his  marches,  bivouacs,  lonely 
night  watches— to  the  last  fierce  struggle  of 
this  desperate  campaign  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  Sir,"  said  I,  recovering  myself, 
<<  I  cannot  promise  for  that.  My  thoughts 
are  free  citizens,  and  it  would  depend  consid- 
erably on  what  might  be  occupying  them  at 
the  tune  Captain  Adair  was  undergoing  all 
these  sufferings — ^in  common  with  many 
other  men,  I  believe." 

**  The  greatest  pain  I  shall  suffer,"  replied 
the  Captain  very  soberly,  <<  will  be  that  of 
leaving  you.  My  comrades,  whatever  else 
they  may  have  to  endure,  are  spared  the 
grief  of  parting  from  a  girl  so  charming  and 
80  cruel  as  Miss  Sukey  Winston." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  they  are  all  spared 
that  same  grief  ?  "  I  asked  significantly,  for 
it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  going  entirely 
too  fast  "  Have  I  given  Captain  Adair  any 
reason  to  believe  himself  preferred  ?  " 

'*  No,  Miss  Sukey,"  he  answered  humbly. 
'*!  have  nothing  to  say;  you  are  discretion 
itself.  Yet  I  must  beg  of  you  before  I  go, 
give  me  some  hope  to  live  upon.  You  know 
that  I  adore  you.  Why  trifie  with  me  longer?" 

"  Do  yon  dare  assert  that  I  have  trifled 
with  you,  Captain  Adair?  "  said  I  angrilj. 


**Yes,  madam,  I  do  assert  it,"  said  he, 
flashing  out  in  a  manner  quite  unexpected 
to  me,  I  assure  you.  *'  I  declare  that  yon 
have  made  light  of  a  heart  which,  worthless 
as  it  might  be,  was  wholly  devoted  to  your 
service ;  and  that  I  will  endure  such  treat- 
ment no  longer.  I  will  know  how  I  stand 
with  you  before  I  leave  or  bid  you  farewell 
forever." 

I  stared  in  surprise  for  a  moment  and  then 
dropping  a  low  courtesy  I  left  him  without 
a  word, — for  to  tell  the  truth  I  was  struck 
dumb  by  this  sudden  rebellion  and  needed 
to  collect  my  thoughts.  The  walk  home 
was  too  hot  and  wearisome  for  meditation, 
and  when  I  arrived  1  found  the  Captain 
there  engaged  in  conversation  with  my  un- 
cle under  the  trees  in  front  of  the  house. 
I  passed  him  with  a  cold  salutation  and  went 
up  to  my  chamber.  It  appears  he  has  taken 
rooms  at  the  house  and  will  have  a  horse 
here,  as  he  expects  to  be  ordered  back. 
'T  is  well  we  don't  believe  all  that  men  tell 
us. 

Two  or  three  days  passed  by  quietly.  If 
Captain  Adair  expected  to  press  his  suit 
more  advantageously  by  becoming  an  in« 
mate  of  the  house  he  must  have  seen  his 
mistake,  for  I  treated  him  with  a  civil  in- 
difference calculated  to  prove  that  my  heart 
was  neither,  to  be'  surprised  nor  stormed. 
His  mien  became  more  dejected  day  by  day, 
and  observing  this — as  I  could  not  but  do  in 
stealthy  glances — I  was  at  some  trouble  to 
preserve  my  cool  demeanor ;  for  I  will  con- 
fess to  my  only  dearest  friend  that  the 
gallantry,  gayety  and  good  looks  of  this  gen- 
tleman have  make  an  impression  on  my 
heart  deeper  and  perhaps  more  lasting  than 
it  has  ever  felt  before.  But  the  heart  is  a 
dangerous  guide,  and  I  hope  never  to  be 
found  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason.  I  argued 
thus :  it  is  the  duty  of  females,  being  the 
weaker  vessel,  to  strengthen  their  position  by 
'all  rightful  means ;  if  it  happens,  as  it  some- 
times will,  that  the  wife  has  more  intellect 
than  the  husband,  she  owes  it  to  him  as  well 
as  to  herself  that  her  mind  shall  be  the  rul- 
ing power ;  and  it  lies  with  herself  to  make 
it  so.  Now  suppose  I  were  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  Captain's  threats  and  make  promises 
which  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  carry  out, 
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what  would  be  the  result  ?  If  I  married  him 
he  would  always  have  the  upper  hand,  and 
I  should  not  be  able  to  manage  him  for  his 
own  good  nor  lead  him  in  any  way,  how- 
ever much  his  affairs  might  require  it  Un- 
questionably, my  intellect  is  the  best,  yet 
this  one  unhappy  yielding  would  give  him 
the  power  of  precedent— as  he  has  that  of 
clumsy  strength — and  an  insight  of  the  weak 
places  of  my  character  which  I  do  not  choose 
to  grant  Therefore  I  intend  to  be  firm, 
for  his  sake  as  well  as  for  my  own. 

Last  evening  we  were  all  sitting  outside 
the  door  to  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  air 
after  a  hot  and  toilsome  day,  for  the  harvest 
was  begun.  My  uncle,  in  his  shirtsleeves 
for  coolness,  was  comfortably  smoking  his 
pipe,  resting  one  hand  on  the  arm  of  his 
wife's  chair  close  beside  him.— I  think  tho' 
they  make  no  outward  show  of  it,  these  two 
are  as  fond  as  in  their  days  of  courtship ; 
nay,  I  know  not  but  the  troubles  of  the  long 
journey  walked  hand  in  hand  may  bind  with 
a  stronger  bond  than  mere  affection,  as  the 
lofty  comradeship  of  soldiers  in  a  forlorn 
hope;  indeed  I  can  well  believe  it  — A 
broad  yellow  moon  had  just  risen  over 
the  hill  and  shone  brightly  down  upon 
us ;  the  faint  hum  of  grasshoppers  and  ci- 
cadas was  in  the  air  all  about  We  were 
quiet  being  well  tired.  '  Under  the  trees,  at 
a  little  distance,  Captain  Adair  was  passing 
back  and  forth  with  a  meditative  air.  As 
we  were  so  silent,  I  fell  a  watching  him 
while  he  disappeared  into  the  dark  shadows 
and  came  out  into  the  light  like  a  ghost,  al- 
ways walking  so  slowly  with  his  head  bent 
low  on  his  breast  Presently  my  aunt  called 
to  him. 

"You  seem  melancholy  to-night.  Cap- 
tain." 

**  I,  madam  ?  "  he  replied,  looking  up  from 
the  ground  in  a  dazed  manner.  "  Oh  no,  not 
at  all;  why  should  I  be?"  and  he  continued 
his  march  at  a  quicker  step  singing  to  him- 
self— he  has  a  fine  ~ 


"  Why,  soldiers,  why 
Bhonld  we  be  melAncholy  boys  ? 

Why  soldiers?  why? 
Whose  business  *tis  to  die.'* 

"  Speak  to  him,  cousin,"  whispered  Anne. 
"I  declare  'tis  a  burning  shame." 


*'  Speak  to  him  yourself,  if  you  think  he 
is  pining  for  conversation, Anne,"  I  answered 
her.  "  I  have  always  been  taught  that  we 
should  let  ourselves  be  sought  by  the  other 
sex ;  and  besides  I  fear  that  Captain  Adair 
is  not  in  a  mood  to  be  agreeable." 

*<  Cousin,  you  have  no  heart,"  said  Anne 
angrily ;  and  therewith  she  rose  up  and  in 
my  very  face  went  down  the  path  to  Capt 
Adair  and  walked  by  his  side,  talking  ear- 
nestly, as  I  could  see  but  scareely  hear  at 
that  distance.  I  was  much  displeased  by 
this  behavior,  and  promised  myself  that  I 
would  let  them  both  know  what  I  thought 
of  it  some  day.  But  meanwhile  I  oould  not 
keep  my  eyes  off  them — I  know  not  why- 
passing  back  and  forth  before  me ;  slowly 
back  and  forth  in  the  moonlight,  which  fell 
on  Anne's  yellow  hair  and  dovm  one  side  of 
her  lifted  face,  showing  the  round  cheek 
and  chin  and  the  gold  beads  on  her  neck 
above  the  open  collar  of  her  white  short- 
gown;  showing  also  her  trim  figure,  her 
pretty  bare  arms  hanging  down  as  she  held 
her  white  petticoat  daintily  on  each  side  out 
of  the  dew,  even  her  small  buckled  shoes 
twinkling  along  in  the  grass.  The  moon 
shone  so  bright  it  was  like  a  picture,  and 
the  Captain  beside  her,  uncovered,  bending 
down  to  listen,  for  she  spoke  fast  and  low. 
So  they  went  back  and  forth,  until  I  wearied 
of  watching  them  and  retired  to  my  cham- 
ber, where  I  will  own  I  passed  a  somewhat 
restless  night  Early  this  morning  I  went 
into  the  fresh  air,  for  I  felt  very  dull  from 
the  want  of  my  usual  sound  sleep,  when  my 
aunt  called  to  me  that  if  I  was  going  out  I 
might  as  well  pick  a  mess  of  peas  for. dinner, 
all  hands  being  busy.  I  therefore  turned 
my  steps  towards  the  pea-bushes  willingly 
enough,  for  methought  I  should  surely  find 
solitude  there.  But  how  was  I  mistaken  I 
for  I  had  not  been  at  work  five  minutes 
.before  Capt  Adair  came  crashing  through 
the  tall  corn  close  by,  hun-ying  up  to  me  as 
tho'  his  life  depended  on  what  should  pass 
between  us  in  the  next  few  moments.  I 
picked  rather  faster  than  before  when  I  saw 
him,  and  indeed  scarce  noticed  his  presence ; 
but  he,  seizing  my  hand  which  held  my 
apron  full  of  peas  so  suddenly  that  they  all 
fell  to  the  ground,  implored  me  to  give  him 
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one  word  of  comfort  before  he  went  I 
might  have  been  won  by  his  entreaties,  I 
confess,  had  not  the  scene  of  last  evening 
been  too  forcibly  impressed  upon  my  mind, 
and  besides  my  spirits  still  felt  the  fatigue 
of  a  wakeful  night  I  answered  him  that 
'twas  not  a  time  for  trifling,  and  I  had 
trasted  that  at  present  his  breast  was  filled 
with  the  pure  flame  of  patriotism  alone ;  but 
if  indeed  he  required  the  consolation  of  the 
softer  passion  my  cousin  was  evidently  the 
person  to  whom  he  should  address  himself. 
He  protested,  vowed  and  flattered— but  all 
was  of  no  avail.  I  was  both  hurt  and  angry ; 
and  when  I  parted  from  him  'twas  with 
downcast  eyes  lest  he  should  see  the  trouble 
I  was  in.  Unfortunately  he  turned  back  and 
— ^I  fear — surprised  me  in  tears;  but  that 
weakness  has  passed  by  and  I  am  convinced 
all  will  end  happily.  He  told  me  indeed 
that  Anne  was  but  talking  of  me,  and  added 
with  emphasis  "most  kindly,"— but  the 
information  came  too  late  to  be  of  any  use. 

I  must  now  close  this  long  letter,  but  will 
write  soon  again,  knowing  that  my  dearest 
girl  will  be  anxious  about  one  who  loves  her 
Bo  well  as  her  Sukst. 

P.  S.  The  Captain  has  gone  t  He  crossed 
in  a  sloop.  A  man  just  brought  his  horse 
back  from  the  shore.  It  feels  a  little  as  if 
he  were  dead.  S. 

Sept  1st 
My  beloved  friend, — I  will  try  to  keep  you 
informed  of  my  safety,  tho'  such  is  the 
tumult  of  my  spirits  that  I  fear  my  letter 
will  seem  disconnected.  I  will  keep  it  by 
me  and  write  as  I  can. 

The  militia  of  this  state  are  to  be  called 
upon  to  aid  in  repelling  invasion.  Platts- 
borgh  will  be  the  point  to  defend.  Our 
federalist  Governor  is  busy  raising  troops, 
and  Mr  West  will  fly  in  the  face  of  all  his 
own  principles  and  go,  as  there  will  be  a 
battle  and  our  forces  are  ridiculously  inferior. 
Anne  can  hardly  hear  it  spoken  of  and 
starts  at  every  sound,  but  I  wish  I  might  go 
too.  Mr.  West  promises  her  that  he  shall 
return  home  after  the  battle ;  he  intends  to 
remember  his  principles  when  the  danger  is 
over.  Mr.  Sutton  says  the  greatest  mischief 
is  caused  by  the  militia  deserting  when  they 


are  not  legally  bound  to  remain,  and  adds 
significantly  that  he  ^*  hopes  none  of  our 
men  will  be  guilty  of  such  conduct"  I 
don't  see,  for  my  part,  the  necessity  of  our 
defending  the  state  of  New  York,  which  far 
exceeds  this  in  wealth  and  population ;  and 
I  feel  a  very  hearty  dislike  to  Mr.  Sutton, 
whom  I  believe  capable  of  any  mean  and 
bad  action. 

Sept  4th. 

Sir  George  Prevost  has  crossed  the  line. 
All  is  confusion  and  bustle.  Being  so  far 
from  the  viUage  the  news  did  not  reach  us 
at  first  This  afternoon  Anne  was  spinning 
in  the  kitchen,  I  sitting  by  with  my  sewing. 
The  sunshine  coming  in  thro'  the  open  doors 
and  windows  enlivened  us,and  we  were  cheer- 
fully talking,  while  Anne  stepped  quickly 
back  and  forth,  whirled  the  wheel  and  pulled 
out  her  thread ;  she  is  a  brisk  spinner  and 
smart  at  all  kinds  of  work.  Suddenly  Mr. 
West  stood  on  the  threshold,  all  equipped 
for  the  field  and  wearing  a  most  troubled 
countenance  while  he  gazed  on  the  pretty 
creature  before  him.  As  soon  as  Anne  saw 
him  she  gave  a  loud  shriek,  ran  to  him  and 
threw  her  arms  about  him.  I  came  away 
and  left  them,  feeling  a  deep  pity  for  my 
sweet  Cousin.  She  has  not  the  strength  of 
mind  which  has  been  given  to  some,  but 
with  a  man  of  Mr.  West's  sterling  and  noble 
character  by  her  side  she  will  not  need  it 
I  respect  him  much  and  believe  there  are 
few  his  equals.  Capt.  Adair,  with  many 
advantages,  wiU  always  be  the  better  for  a 
good  influence.  Mr.  West  is  his  own 
strength  and  guide. 

5th. 

They  are  gone.  Mr.  West's  troops  crossed 
on  the  sand-bar  to  an  island  and  were  taken 
off  by  vessels  of  transport.  We  hear  noth- 
ing. Do  not  be  anxious  for  me,  my  Chloe. 
The  British  at  present  are  advancing  upon 
Plattsburgh  and  will  not  go  out  of  their  way 
for  so  insignificant  a  place  as  this.  Besides, 
my  uncle  remains  with  us.  Our  neighbor, 
Dr.  Davenport,  has  gone  and  left  his  young 
wife  with  her  child  quite  alone,  but  she  does 
not  appear  to  be  afraid.  Nothing  frightens 
me ;  my  uncle  says  I  have  a  good  courage. 
Yet — oh  I  my  dear  I  if  he  should  never  come 
back  whom  I  sent  away  with  cold  looks  and 
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angry  words — alas  I  alas  1  what  would  be- 
come of  met  Yes,  I  was  hard  and  cruel;  I 
feel  it  now.  And  he  spoke  so  humbly  and 
looked  so  pleadingly.  Ah  me  I  if  before 
this  week  ends  those  eyes  should  be  closed 
forever  I  I  will  not  think  of  it,  he  munt  come 
back.  Anne  goes  about  as  usual,  but  very 
white.  I  haye  taken  the  wheel  and  spin  all 
day.  At  evening  I  get  a  long  walk  and  tire 
myself  out. 

10th. 

Dr.  Davenport  came  home  to-day  on  busi- 
ness. 'He  says  fighting  has  been  going  on 
since  the  sixth  but  nothing  decfsive;  the 
British  are  thousands  to  our  hundreds  be- 
sides their  fleet  Alas  t  what  chance  that  a 
brave  soldier  should  escape  with  his  life 
from  such  a  field?  And  Adair  is  brave  even 
to  recklessness. 

12th. 

There  has  been  a  battle — that  is  all  we 
know  yet.  Oh,  my  Chloe,  how  terrible  is 
war  I  I  wrote  last  on  Saturday,  just  before 
snodown.  Since  then  one  brief  day  has  in- 
tervened, and  what  may  not  have  happened! 
We  all  walked  up  to  meeting,  as  usual,  and 
found  the  meeting-house  crowded,  as  it  gen- 
erally is  on  days  of  public  calamity  however 
little  we  think  of  Heaven  in  the  time  of 
prosperity.  There  was  a  great  seriousness 
and  attention  manifested,  for  scarce  an  in- 
dividual present  bilit  had  some  relative  in 
the  field.  Our  pastor,  Mr.  Prentiss,  had  fin- 
ished the  long  prayer  and  began  to  read  a 
hymn,  when, — oh,  Chloe,  how  fearful  was 
the  sound ! — ^with  a  «tart  and  thrill  of  awe, 
we  heard  the  distant  boom  of  cannon.  Men 
sprang  to  their  feet,  women  wept  and  fainted. 
The  minister  closed  his  book  and  sat  down, 
covering  his  face — I  doubt  not  engaged  in 
silent  prayer.  The  low,  muffled  thunder 
grew  louder,  as  though  more  artillery  had 
been  brought  into  play.  The  people  all  left 
the  church,  Mr.  Prentiss  following  last,  and 
scattered  to  various  j)oint8  of  observation. 
My  aunt  went  home,  but  I  made  Anne 
climb  the  hill  with  me,  judging  't  was  bet- 
ter for  her  than  to  sit  in-doors  and  think. 
We  went  to  the  very  top  and  found  there  a 
crowd  of  people  with  telescopes  in  their 
hands.  All  the  green  peaks  round  about 
were  dotted  with  men  and  women  gazing 


out  on  the  broad  lake  spreading  beneath  bat 
some  distance  away,  whera  a  sullen  cloud  of 
smoke,  rising  and  falling  with  the  wind,  hid 
the  gallant  deeds  and  the  fate  of  our  friends 
from  our  anxious  eyes.  Anne  dropped  on 
the  grass  and  clasped  her  hands.  I  feared 
she  would  faint,  and  knelt  beside  her  trying 
to  cheer  her  up.  Mr.  Prentiss,  passing  by 
us,  was  doubtless  struck  with  pity  at  her 
woe-begone  aspect,  for  he  stopped. 

**  Be  of  good  courage,  my  daughter,"  he 
said ;  '*  the  right  shall  prevail ;  and  I  pray 
that  those  for  whom  your  heart  is  thus 
concerned  may  be  ^restored  to  you  in  safety. 
Our  God  is  a  God  of  battles." 

Much  more  this  excellent  man  said  which 
seemed  to  comfort  Anne,  and  observing  that 
it  did  so,  he  sat  down  by  her  and  talked  a 
long  time ;  telling  her  among  other  things 
about  the  good  paator  at  Fairview,  Father 
Woodruff,  who  had  raised  a  company  of 
volunteers  and  led  them  himself  to  Platts- 
burgh,  and  doubtless  was  bravely  combat- 
ing the  British  at  that  moment.  But  still 
through  his  kind  words  broke  the  doll  hol- 
low roar  of  artillery,  and  at  every  report  I 
started  as  though  I  saw  the  murderous  balls 
at  their  work  of  death.  Yet  we  heard  and 
saw  only  the  battle  on  the  Lake;  of  what 
was  passing  on  shore  we  could  know  nothing. 
The  hours  went  by,  slowly — ^slowly ;  I  pray 
I  may  never  spend  such  hours  again.  At 
last,  when  the  western  sun  flashed  directly 
down  on  the  lake  and  the  smoke  lightened, 
some  said  the  enemy's  fleet  was  beaten,  but 
we  could  not  be  sure  whether  they  saw  or 
only  guessed  at  it.  The  cannonade  grew 
fainter ;  at  last  it  died  away  and  we  dragged 
ourselves  home,  ti7ing  to  hope  for  the  best. 
If  Plattsburgh  is  taken  all  this  part  of  the 
country  will  be  over-run ;  but  I  am  not  afraid. 
If  we  could  only  know  whether  our  friends 
were  safe ! 

We  have  passed  a  terrible  night.  No  one 
went  to  bed.  My  uncle  remained  at  the  vil- 
lage until  past  midnight,  waiting  for  news. 
Anne  shivered,  wept  and  trembled.  My 
aunt  read  her  Bible  till,  overcome  by  fatigue, 
she  fell  asleep  in  her  great  chair.  Alas ! 
the  young  are  so  strong  to  bear  son-ow,  and 
I  know  not  but  the  strongest  have  the  most 
to  bear.    I  could  have  envied  Anne  her 
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quiet  weeping.  I  wandered  like  the  dit- 
qoieted  ghoet  of  a  murderer — first  about  the 
dark  house;  then,  fearing  to  disturb  my 
aunt,  I  went  out  of  doors  and  paced  up  and 
down  under  {he  trees,  until  my  uncle,  re- 
turning, bade  me  go  to  bed.  I  obeyed  so 
far  as  to  go  to  my  chamber,  and  then  it  was 
not  long  before  the  dawn  broke.  Light 
brought  hope.  All  cares  seem  blacker  in 
the  darkness,  and  when  the  sun  rose  I  slept 
a  few  moments  where  I  lay  on  the  floor. 
My  uncle  thinks  we  shall  hear  news  to-day. 

18th. 
We  have  heard  I  we  have  heard  1  There 
has  been  a  great  victory  1  The  British  are 
in  full  retreat  for  Canada — those  who  are 
left  of  them.  Mr.  West  brought  the  news 
himself.  Oh,  my  dearest  Chloe !  it  did  my 
heart  good  to  see  the  meeting  between  him 
and  Anne.  He  says  when  'twas  evident  that 
the  fighting  was  over,  he  came  away  in  pur- 
suance of  his  rights  as  a  volunteer.  He  told 
me  as  soon  as  the  first  words  with  Anne  were 
over  that  Captain  Adair  was  sale.  His  kind 
heart  made  him  understand  that  I  longed  to 
know  what  I  could  uot  ask.  Anne  is  per- 
fectly happy  but  does  not  willingly  let  him 
out  of  her  sight.  He  was  forced  to  go  home 
after  dinner  to  attend  to  his  affairs,  and  I 
persuaded  Anne  to  lie  down  and  try  to  sleep 
till  his  return.  I  will  now  close  my  letter, 
with  many  fond  thoughts  of  my  dear  Chloe 
and  gratitude  for  her  never  wearied  sym- 
pathy.       Your  loving  friend,       Suket. 

Sept.  28th. 
Through  what  scenes  have  I  pamed,  my 
dear  Chloe,  since  I  last  wrote !  What  a 
world  of  grief  and  trouble  is  this  I  As  I 
told  you  in  my  last,  Mr.  West  left  us  to 
go  to  his  own  house,  intending  to  return 
before  sundown ;  but  not  appearing,  Anne 
concluded  he  was  detained  by  pressing  busi- 
ness and  reluctantly  gave  up  expecting  him. 
About  that  time  Joseph,  my  uncle's  man, 
who  had  been  abroad  somewhere,  came  to 
the  kitchen  door  and  beckoned  clumsily  to 
my  uncle  to  come  outside,  which  he  unluckily 
did  not  undezatand,  and — being  tired  and 
somewhat  testy  from  k»ng  wakefulness  and 
anxiety— he  called  to  the  man  to  *'stop  his 
fooling  and  speak  out  what  he  had  to  say." 


A  hastiness  which  he  deeply  repented  after- 
ward, for  Joseph,  rolling  his  hat  up  in  his 
hands  and  looking  sideways  at  Anne,  mum- 
bled something  about  Mr.  West  having  been 
shot  in  the  viUage. 

**  What ! "  said  my  uncle  in  a  loud  voice. 
**  Are  you  drunk,  Joseph  ?  *' 

"No  Sir,"  said  Joseph  almost  sobbing, 
'♦  wish  I  was.  Sir.    I  saw  it  all." 

I  trembled  so  where  I  sat  that  I  could  not 
move,  but  Anne  started  up  and  caught  the 
man's  sleeve. 

"  Tell  me,  Joseph,  is  Mr.  West  hurt  ?  " 

"  I  cank  tell  you,"  cried  out  the  honest  fel- 
low. **  Why  did  you  make  me  speak  before 
her.  Sir  ?  "  turning  to  my  uncle  and  continu- 
ing the  sad  story  to  him.  *'  Looky  here, 
Sir,"  said  he,  '*they  say  that  Mr.  Sutton 
heard  that  Mr.  West  had  gone  home  with- 
out any  leave  of  absence,  and  so  he  gets 
leave  himself  and  comes  right  after  him. 
Anyhow,  he  went  up  to  Mr.  West's  house 
but  didn't  find  him,  and  finally  they  met 
in  the  street.  Mr.  West  likely  was  a  com- 
ing here.    Sutton  steps  up  and  calls  him 

*  deserter '  and  orders  '  go  back  to  the  army 
from  which  you  have  deserted.  Sir.'  Mr. 
West  grows  angry  and  bids  him  mind  his 
own  business.  Then  he  said  he  should  make 
it  his  business  to  arrest  any  deserter — " 
The  man  stopped  short. 

**  Go  on,"  said  Anne  in  a  whisper. 

"  Then  he  aimed  a  musket  and  bade  Mr. 
West  surrender,"  continued  Joseph,  in  a  low 
and  hurried  voice,  ''and  Mr.  West  said 

*  never,'  and  tried  to  close  with  him,  being 
unarmed,  but  Sutton  fired  and  shot  him,  and 
he  fell  and  never  spoke  nor  moved  again." 

As  she  heard  the  last  wonls  Anne  sunk 
heavily  on  the  floor.  We  thought  long  that 
she  had  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  trouble ; 
but  at  length  our  cares,  with  the  aid  of  medi- 
cal advice,  brought  back  consciousness,  tho' 
only  to  be  lost  again  in  the  delirium  of  fever. 
She  seemed  to  live  the  distressful  tragedy 
over  and  over  again,  but  never  a  tear  did 
she  shed.  0 1  the  dark,  unfathomable  mys- 
tery, that  such  a  calamity  should  fall  on  a 
gentle  creature  like  my  poor  Anne ! 

But  I  will  spare  my  Chloe  further  painful 
descriptions,  and  indeed  my  own  spirits  have 
been  too  harassed  by  these  sad  scenes  for  me 
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to  dwell  upon  them  longer.  I  stole  from  my 
poor  cousin's  bedside  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  her  lover,  and  standing  by  his  grave  my 
emotion  was  so  overcoming  that  I  clung  to 
my  uncle's  arm  for  support.  A  friendly 
hand  gave  me  a  glass  of  cool  water  which 
restored  my  senses,  and  looking  up  to  thank 
the  bringer  I  saw  that  it  was  Captain  Adair, 
who  remained  near  gazing  upon  me  with 
an  expression  of  mournful  sympathy.  Me- 
thought  'twas  noble  in  him  thus  to  show  re> 
spect  to  the  memory  of  one  whose  name  in 
the  future  may  be  dishonored  by  the  shame- 
ful word  "  deserter."  We  did  not  speak,  but 
I  saw  him  shaking  hands  with  my  uncle, 
who  says  that  he  only  came  over  to  be  pres- 
ent'at  the  funeral.  'Tis  said  he  behaved 
with  great  gallantry  in  the  action  and  is 
named  for  promotion.  He  looked  very 
handsome.  Gravity  becomes  him,  his  feat- 
ares  being  exceptionally  fine. 

The  murderer  is  detained  to  await  his 
trial;  but  my  uncle  thinks  'tis  doubtful 
what  the  result  will  be.  Opinions  are  much 
divided,  some  holding  it  but  as  an  excess  of 
patriotism  which  led  Sutton  even  beyond 
his  duty,  some  scrupling  not  to  say  the  ex- 
cuse of  duty  to  his  country  was  but  a  cloak 
to  hide  embittered  per«oniJ  feelings.  There 
is  much  rancorous  debate  and  quarreling, 
but  alas  1  not  indignation  nor  even  righteous 
vengeance  will  bring  back  the  dead  nor  heal 
the  broken  heart  of  my  poor  cousin. 

For  many  weaiy  days  Anne's  life  was  de- 
spaired of.  My  aunt  and  I  watched  her. 
Last  night  she  was  calmer  and  through  the 
mercy  of  Heaven  at  last  fell  asleep;  her 
slumber  lasted  until  this  afternoon,  when 
she  awoke  calm  and  in  the  possession  of 
her  senses.  The  doctor  visited  her,  and 
coming  away  took  my  aunt  by  the  hand, 
saying}  ''Madam  your  daughter  is  spared  to 
you."  My  aunt  went  to  the  kitchen  door- 
step to  be  out  of  hearing  and  wept  as  if  her 
child  were  dead. 

**  Oh,  Sukey,  my  dear,"  she  cried  amid  her 
tears,  "  she  may  live  but  her  heart  is  dead  I " 

October  15th. 
Alas  I   my  cousin  will  never  be  herself 
again.    She  is  meek,  patient,  gentle,  but  she 
never  more  can  smile ;  my  aunt  was  right. 


They  brought  Anne  to  the  doorway  this 
afternoon  and  placed  her  in  a  great  chair  to 
feel  the  air  and  sunshine.  The  yellow  light 
was  repeated  on  the  trees  where,  besides, 
crimson  and  brown  tints  simulated  flowers, 
and  the  fields  were  still  golden,  so  that 
Nature  seemed  to  wear  her  most  glorious 
array.  My  cousin  looked  for  some  time 
silently  on  the  lovely  scene  spread  before  us 
down  to  the  glittering  lake  in  the  distance, 
then  fetching  a  deep  sigh  she  said  softly, 
"  It  was  only  four  weeks  ago —  "  and  then 
she  paused.  I  would  not  interrupt  her,  and 
after  a  while  she  resumed. 

"  Cousin,"  said  she,  **  *t  was  the  justice  of 
heaven  took  from  me  a  heart  I  was  not 
worthy  to  possess.  I  was  vain  and  weak', 
my  dear ;  you  saw  it  and  rebuked  me  for  it 
— ^mo»t  kindly,  as  I  now  feel.  Would  I  had 
had  so  true  a  friend  before  1  My  dear  par- 
ents have  always  thought  me  perfect  We 
cannot  see  ourselves  till  a  faithful  hand 
holds  up  the  mirror.  Perhaps  had  I  shown 
more*8trength  of  mind  in  my  intercourse 
with — that  wretch  (in  speaking  of  Sutton 
she  shuddered)  this  would  not  have  hap- 
pened." 

I  can  write  no  more  at  this  time.  Adieu, 
my  beloved  Chloe.    Your  affectionate 

SUUCT. 

November  12tb. 

Can  you  believe  it  Chloe?  The  cruel 
Sutton  has  been  acquitted  by  a  jury  of  dem- 
ocrats and  can  walk  the  street  as  fearlessly 
as  the  honestest  man  in  town.  What  is  the 
world  coming  to?  An  assassin  shoots  down 
an  innocent  man,  peaceably  engaged  in  his 
lawful  business,  unarmed,  unable  to  defend 
himself, — and  the  murdered  man's  towns- 
people, knowing  all  his  blameless  life  and 
that  the  error— if  it  was  one— was  but  the  re- 
sult of  political  opinions  firmly  carried  out ; 
knowing  that,  notwithstanding  his  opinions, 
he  fought  most  gallantly  in  the  late  battle, 
not  leaving  his  post  till  all  danger  was  past; 
knowing  too  the  dark  surmises  respecting 
Sutton's  real  motives — dare  to  acquit  the 
wretch  1  Will  not  the  wrath  of  Heaven  fall 
upon  this  whole  region  ? 

I  must  now  relate  some  circumstances 
which  concern  only  your  friend— and  Cap- 
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tain  Adair  1  Yes,  my  Chloe,  from  hence- 
forth what  concerns  the  one  is  the  other's 
affair  also.  He  came  to  visit  us  (being 
ordered  to  another  post)  and  was  admitted 
to  see  Anne,  who  received  him  with  the 
sweet,  passive  calm  which  has  become  nat* 
ural  to  her.  He  was  deeply  affected  by 
the  change  he  perceived  in  her,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  passionately  to  me  after 
leaving  her  upon  the  crime  of  Sutton  and 
the  condoning  of  it  by  the  authorities;  of- 
fering, indeed,  to  shoot  him  himself,  if 
't  would  be  any  satbfaction  to  anybody. 

'<  Indeed  no,"  exclaimed  I,  shuddering  at 
the  thought,  **I  beg  of  you  put  no  more 
lives  in  danger." 

**  Is  it  possible,"  he  cried,  *'  that  you  take 
an  interest  in  his  life?  " 

Formerly  I  should  have  been  angry  at 
such  stupidity,  but  I  scarcely  know  whether 
I  Qhall  eyer  be  angry  again ;  but  I  hope  I 
shall,  for  some  spirit  is  very  necessary  if  we 
are  to  live  in  this  world. 

**  How  can  you  talk  so  foolishly.  Captain 
Adair?"  I  replied.  '< Since  one  brave  man 
has  been  overcome  by  a  villain  why  might 
not  another  ?  " 

^  I  thank  you.  Miss  Winston,"  said  he, 
''for  the  kindness  of  your  solicitude  for  my 
safety,  which  causes  me  to  overlook  the 
slight  upon  my  capacity  for  self-defense. 
You  forget  that  poor  West  was  unarmed." 

*'It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  met,"  I 
returned,  '*  let  us  not  employ  the  moments 
in  cavil  and  debate,  as  they  are  the  last  we 
may  pass  together.  I  have  heard  with  great 
satisfaction  of  the  conspicuous  gallantry  of 
Captain  Adair  in  the  late  battle ;  and  I  offer 
my  thanks,  as  one  of  those  who  owe  their 
present  safety  to  the  brave  arms  of  our  de- 
fenders." 

^To  fight  for  such  as  you  would  nerve 
the  arm  of  a  coward,"  said  the  Captain. 
''Yet,  Miss  Snkey,  if  I  ventured  myself 
more  than  common,  't  was.  that  life  through 
your  unkindness  had  lost  its  charm  and  I 
eared  not  much  to  keep  it." 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  looking  on  the  ground  (we 
were  standing  on  the  door-stone,  for  he  had 


been  about  to  take  leave  and  no  one  was 
present  but  ourselves),  '''tis  you  who  are 
unkind  now.  Such  conduct  was  worse  than 
cruel.  Did  you  but  know  how,  in  spite  of 
well-grounded  doubts  of  your  sincerity,  of 
fears  that  your  aQection  was  but  the  sport 
of  a  moment, — ^in  spite  of  all — all,  I  spent 
the  hours  which  saw  you  engaged  in  battle" 
— here  I  broke  off  and,  raising  my  head  in 
a  stately  manner,  would  have  turned  away 
from  him.  But  he  fell  on  his  knee,  and 
catching  my  dress  besought  me  to  listen 
while  he  poured  forth  a  stream  of  vows  and 
protestations  of  love  which — ^I  could  have 
no  doubt— came  from  his  heart 

Well,  I  ended  by  telling  him  that  I  was 
at  length  assured  of  his  sincerity,  that  the 
test  of  absence  had  proved  his  constancy, 
and  that,  being  proud  of  the  reputation  he 
bad  made  as  a  soldier,  I  would  no  longer 
refuse  to  confess  that  my  whole  heart  was 
his.  But  I  could  make  no  promise  without 
the  consent  of  my  parents.  I  never  saw  a 
man  so  ridiculously  happy ;  and  I  am  glad 
that  he  is  going  away  directly,  being  sensi- 
ble that  the  contrast  between  my  situation 
and  her  own  cannot  but  be  painful  to  my 
poor,  dear  Anne. 

I  felt  obliged  to  tell  my  aunt,  who  be- 
haved most  kindly,  giving  me  a  kiss  and 
saying  that  it  comforted  her  to  see  one 
child  happy,  and  that  she  would  write  to 
my  father  herself  if  there  weie  any  ob- 
jections to  be  smoothed  away.  I  do  not 
think  there  can  be  any.  I  shall  remain 
here  until  the  Spring  opens  and  do  my 
best  towards  restoring  cheei^ulness  to  my 
sadly-afflicted  friends.  As  soon  as  the  trav- 
eling becomes  good,  Dr.  Davenport  intends 
to  carry  his  wife  and  child  to  Connecticut 
on  a  visit  to  her  friends,  and  they  will 
take  me  with  them  to  Summerfield.  We 
shall  join  our  funds  and  hire  a  large  car- 
riage and  pair  of  horses  for  the  journey. 
Then,  O  happy  day  I  I  shall  once  more  see 
my  dear  Chloe  and  present  to  her  my  Ro- 
land, whom  I  trust  she  will  like  for  the  sake 
of  her  loving  friend,      Susan  Winston. 

Rkoda  WoTihington, 
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[T  18  difficult  to  find  board  in  private 
families  at  Paris.  One  has  usually  the 
choice  of  apartments  or  a  pension.  The 
former  is  of  course  impracticable  if  one 
is  alone,  and  the  latter  is  rarely  to  be  reo- 
ommended  if  one  wants  to  study.  Mr. 
James,  in  **  A  Bundle  of  Letters,"  has  de- 
scribed the  average  boarding-house  into 
which  Americans  at  Paris  in  search  of  Ian* 
guage,  home  life  or  "local  color"  drift 
The  society  sketched  by  his  clever  pen  may 
stand  as  a  photograph  of  the  pension  in 
which  my  first  months  at  Paris  were  pass^. 
Americans,  English,  Swedes,  Scotch  and  one 
Spaniard  made  up  our  number,  and  we  had 
the  advantage  of  hearing  French  spoken  with 
all  varieties  of  accent  and  grammar.  The 
native  element  was  represented  only  by  the 
ladies  who  directed  the  pension  and  the  ser- 
vants. It  was  very  amusing,  bat  not  in- 
structive except  in  human  nature.  Many 
people  fancy  that  real  insight  into  French 
habits  of  life  and  thought  may  be  gained  in 
such  living,  never  thinking  how  lightly  we 
value  foreign  opinions  on  our  home,  life 
based  on  boarding-house  observations. 

But  in  going  to  Paris  I  had  been  fur- 
nished with  letters  of  intaroduction  to  a  lady 
who,  in  consideration  of  friehdship  for  my 
German  acquaintances, — and  a  round  sum 
per  month, — was  graciously  pleased  to  re- 
ceive me  into  her  family.  Like  *'  Miranda,'* 
I  reflected  on  the  price,  that  "  a  quantity  of 
conversation  w|i8  to  be  thrown  in,"  and  that 
no  price  was  too  large  to  pay  for  genuine 
home  life.  But  when  I  went  to  make  my 
arrangements,  I  was  told  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  receive  me  at  once.  They 
were  to  move  at  New  Year's,  and  a  boarder 
across  such  a  domestic  convulsion  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.  I  went,  however,  the  very 
day  after  the  move  was  accomplished,  and 
BO  had  the  experience  of  a  French  moving. 
Nothing  of  that  sort  can  be  quite  as  bad 
abroad  as  at  home,  since  always,  there,  there 
are  no  stoves  to  go  up  and  no  carpets  to  go 
down.  But  as  the  apartment  had  been  un- 
dergoing repairs  and  the  workmen  had  taken 
a  good  many  holidays,  it  was  far  from  ready 


for  the  family.  Nor  did  it  become  so  until 
some  time  after.  In  vain  Monsieur  implored 
the  painters  and  varnishers,  the  plumbers 
and  gas-fitters.  They  were  always  coming ; 
they  never  came.  Or  if  they  did  they  stayed 
an  hour  or  so  and  then  went  away  with 
promises — ^never  kept — to  finish  the  day 
after.  If  the  family  were  to  be  believed, 
such  irregularity  and  carelessness  were  char- 
acteristic of  the  Paris  workmen ;  Ji>ut  per- 
sonal grievance  doubtless  weighted  these 
charges.  The  house  was  not  at  the  heart  of 
old  Paris,  but  it  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  Luxembourg 
gardens  near  was  to  be  had  from  my  sonny 
window.  Nearer  still  was  the  bright  square 
of  St  Sulpice,  with  its  theological  fountain 
adorned  with  statues  of  the  four  great  pulpit 
orators  of  France,  symbol  I  suppose  that 
their  sermons  were  not  dry.  There  was  the 
odd  old  church  with  its  mismatched  towers 
and  its  interior  always  smelling  of  incense, 
and  with  worshipers  who  said  their  prayers 
at  the  shrines  nearest  the  registers,  I  ob- 
served. There  was  a  picturesque  flower-mar- 
ket in  the  square  on  certain  days,  and  there 
was  one  permanent  small  one  kept  by  an  old 
woman  at  the  back  door  of  the  church.  The 
dark  little  comer  was  lit  up  by  her  oranges 
and  apples  and  flowers ;  she  had  a  cat  and  a 
foot^stove  to  keep  her  warm,  and  she  smiled 
on  all  the  world.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  its  neighborhood,  the  street  was 
chiefly  filled  with  shops  for  the  sale  of  devo- 
tional objects.  Religious  pictures  of  more 
or  less  merit,  wax  tapers,  from  the  tiny  ones 
for  the  poor  up  to  the  magnificence  of  five 
feet  in  length  and  all  the  sides  a  mass  of 
fluting  and  molding  delicate  as  ivory ;  gor- 
geous prayer-books  and  chalices  and  em- 
broidered stoles;  everything  to  tempt  the 
purse  and  conscience  of  the  devout.  And 
there  were  trains  of  priests,  as  at  Rome, 
soldiers  in  plenty,  and  students  more  or  less 
respectable.  It  was  a  picturesqucness  whose 
memory  charms  me  now,  but  which  at  the 
time  I  would  willingly  have  exchanged  for  a 
little  of  our  prosaic  comfort  Tl^e  house  was 
old  and  had  a  certain  stately  elegance  about 
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it,  a  ghost  of  past  grandeur.  When  I  went 
under  the  arch  of  the  outer  door-way,  fantas- 
tically carved  but  with  no  device  on  the  tab- 
let which  formed  the  keystone,  I  used  some- 
times to  fancy  it  the  home  of  some  stiff  old 
noble  who  lost  his  head  in  the  Revolution, 
even  perhaps  of  **  Aftmsieur  le  Marquis/' 
Does  he  ever  come  back,  I  wonder,  and 
promenade  in  the  moonlight  in  that  ivied 
court  and  up  the  broad  old  staircase?  And 
if  so,  how  his  soul  must  have  been  shocked 
to  find  his  place  filled  by  an  honest  and  sim* 
pie  French  family,  and  a  lonely  student  from 
the  Republic  whose  foundation  helped  to 
ruin  his  own  fortunes  1 

In  vain  they  tell  you  that  Paris  is  not- 
cold  in  Winter.  They  may  have  the  thermom* 
eter  on  their  side,  but  with  bare  floors,  win- 
dows to  the  floor  and  a  tiny  wood-fire,  the 
thermometer  is  no  index  of  the  cold.  Coal 
is  not  in  favor  with  the  French.  They  want 
a  fire  that  talks,  they  say.  Certainly  noth- 
ing is  more  charming  than  the  leaping, 
crackling,  whispering  flame ;  but  then  the 
heat  goes  up  chimney  mostly,  and  **  the  mar- 
ble hearth's  bright  glow  "  does  not  greatly 
warm  the  American  used  to  double  win- 
dows, rubber  listing,  furnaces  and  carpets. 

They  say  we  keep  our  rooms  too  warm 
and  so  take  cold — that  this  is  one  cause  of 
the  delicacy  of  our  children.  But  the  three 
children  of  this  French  home,  hardened  all 
their  lives  to  fireless  roomi^  had  colds  from 
one  end  of  the  Winter  to  the  other.  We 
had  much  snow,  and  often  I  looked  from 
my  window  on  a  landscape  as  wintry  as  any 
at  home.  Snow  everywhere,  ivied  wall  and 
clustered  trees  in  the  court  overlaid  with 
gleaming  white,  and  beyond  leafless  branches 
against  a  cold  sky.  But  only  there  could 
I  have  had  my  twilight  reverie  broken  by 
the  sudden  clangor  of  bells  ringing  the 
Angelus.  Like  M.  Danders  poor  student, 
church  bells  were  my  clock.  I  rose  with 
matins,  breakfasted  with  the  noon-day  An- 
gelus and  dined  with  the  vesper  belL  For 
the  rest,  our  life  was  very  simple,  and  it  was 
characteristic  of  French  precision  in  bar- 
gains of  this  kind  that  the  number  of  meals 
to  be  given  and  the  number  of  courses  in 
each  was  prescribed  in  advance.  When  one 
is  used  to  it,  there  is  a  certain  daintiness  in 
5 


the  French  system  of  courses,  perpetual 
changes  of  plate  and  each  dish  given  thought- 
ful attention.  They  laugh  at  our  coarse 
table  where  the  *<  meat-and-potatoes  "  on  the 
master's  plate  is  flanked  by  four  to  eight 
small  dishes  of  vegetables,  all  to  be  eaten 
at  once.  Our  variety  is  an  emblem  of  our 
richer,  country  and,  at  first,  abroad  one  has 
a  feeling  that  all  these  tricks  of  plate-chang- 
ing are  only  to  cover  the  poverty  of  the  meal. 
I  recall  our  first  experiences  of  table  d*  hote 
on  the  continent  and  the  remark  of  an  ac- 
quaintance as  the  solemn  procession  of 
dishes  passed. 

"  Just  wait,  and  what  you  want  to  eat  will 
come  in  time.  But  the  solar  system  would 
be  put  out  of  joint  if  you  had  more  than 
two  things  at  once,  or  called  for  anything 
before  its  order." 

I  was  near  enough  to  the  University  to 
follow  the  lectures.  Nowhere  out  of  Paris 
is  such  wealth  of  instruction  free  to  all  who 
choose.  The  published  program  ^was  em- 
barrassing in  its  richness,  and  it  was  only 
after  trying  everybody,  from  Renan  to  Dr. 
Brown-Sequard,  that  we  settled  on  Guizot 
for  English  literature,  Charles  Blanc  for  art, 
and  Renier  and  Gaston  Paris  for  French 
literature.  Then  there  was  Laboulaye,  who 
pointed  every  remark  and  Dlustrated  every 
principle  of  political  science  from  the  his- 
tory and  legislation  of  the  United  States; 
who,  as  a  cruel  radical  journal  phrased  it, 
<*  played  on  all  occasions  variations  on  one 
air — America ;  "  and,  last  but  not  least,  M. 
Emil  Caro,  whose  lectures  on  human  perso- 
nality had  the  slight  disadvantage  of  draw- 
ing such  a  crowd  that  one  had  to  go  an  hour 
in  advance  to  get  a  good  seat. 

It  was  a  motley  crowd  that  followed  these 
lectures.  There  were  of  course  plenty  of 
young  students  of  various  nationalities. 
Many  old  men  came  in,  chiefly  to  get  warm, 
and  slept  peacefully  through  everything. 
As  for  the  women,  they  were  of  all  classes. 
Except  to  hear  two  lecturers  who  were  po- 
litical favorites,  few  French  women  were  to 
be  seen.  But  Russians,  Germans,  Swedes, 
English  and  Americans  there  were,  and  one 
or  two  large-eyed  Spaniards.  Most  of  the 
women  took  notes  industriously,  end  I  never 
saw  but  one  go  to  sleep.    We  sat  by  our- 
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selves  usually,  and  sometimes  had  the  dis* 
tinction  of  backs  to  our  seats.  There  was 
great  simplicity,  not  to  say  poverty,  in  the 
lecture  rooms,  and  one  at  the  Sorbonne — 
often  so  crowded  that  we  went  half  an  hour 
in  advance  to  get  a  seat — was  arranged  like 
an  amphitheater,  and  we  climbed  down  over 
the  steps,  at  once  steps  and  seats,  and  were 
glad  of  a  stray  pillar  to  lean  against. 

We  grew  very  soon  to  have  our  favorites 
among  the  lecturers.  With  the  French  la- 
dies M.  Emil  Caro  was  most  popular,  and 
his  **  following  "  was  quite  the  most  elegant 
in  point  of  toilet ;  but  we  often  saw  them, 
when  late,  gather  up  their  silken  robes  and 
sit  on  the  steps  rather  than  lose  the  lecture. 
Frenchmen  rarely  give  up  places  to  ladies 
unless  they  are  acquaintances.  Homage  to 
woman  as  woman  is  a  distinctive  American 
trait.  As  Spring  came  on  they  all  had  ex- 
quisite muff -bouquets,  and  M.  Caro's  lectures 
are  embalmed  in  my  memory  in  odors  of 
violets  atid  hyacinths.  It  should  be  added 
that  they  did  not  take  notes. 

M.  Guizot  was  very  popular  with  Ameri- 
cans, and  his  lectures  on  modem  English 
literature  were  always  graceful  and  appreci- 
ative. I  recall  specially  four  lectures  on 
Shelley,  with  profuse  extracts,  translated 
with  spirit  and  correctness.  But  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  our  oomposui;p  when  he  read 
a  line  in  the  original,  and  I  grew  to  doubt 
the  possibility  of  Frenchmen  pronouncing 
English  well,  since  these  learned  professors 
all  made  such  odd  work  of  it.  I  had  often 
to  rub  my  eyes  and  think,  to  recogniase  a  fa- 
miliar name  in  their  mouths.  Hamerton 
gives  in  one  of  his  books  some  examples 
of  the  way  an  educated  Frenchman  may 
mispronounce  English.  I  thought  them 
wild  exaggerations  till  I  heard  them  equaled 
in  these  lectures. 

My  French  family  belonged  to  the  middle 
class  and  was,  in  culture  and  refinement,  a 
fair  type  of  it.  The  wife  was  of  Grerman 
descent  and  the  traditions  of  German  houses 
wifery  clung  to  her,  somewhat  to  her  hus- 
band's discontent 

<'  A  German,"  he  said  one  day  when  we 
were  comparing  national  ideas  on  domestic 
matters,  *<  wants  his  wife  to  know  every  de- 
tail of  the  kitchen.    Even  when  they  are 


comparatively  wealthy,  it  is  a  point  of  honor 
that  the  wife  shall  personally  attend  to  tlie 
housekeeping.  A  fVenchman  wants  her  to 
be  the  brain  of  the  house,  know  how  to  spend 
money,  keep  accounts  and  superintend. 
The  German  wastes  her  strength  in  petty 
things,  is  <  penny  wise  and  pound  fool- 
ish."' 

In  the  lower  classes  in  Paris  even  the  idea 
of  woman  as  domestic  mistress  is  overlooked. 
She  is  a  part  of  the  business  establishment, 
her  husband's  unpaid  assistant  and  book- 
keeper. One  day  MadaxM  pointed  out  to 
me  the  wife  of  her  butcher  as  holding  this 
place  in  h^  husband's  shop. 

*'  She  has  a  woman,  of  course,  to  manage 
the  housekeeping,"  she  added. 

«And  the  children?  What  becomes  of 
them?" 

'*0h,  they  are  put  out  to  nurse  in  the 
eountry.  Paris  is  not  healthy  for  young 
children.  Madame  B.  has  four.  The  eldest 
is  in  a  boarding  school." 

''But  surely  this  is  not  common?  Few 
women  give  themselves  up  in  this  way  to 
their  husband's  business  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  in  that  rank  of  life  it  is 
very  common.  In  no  other  way  could  they 
make  an  independence  for  themselves  and 
children.  Life  is  very  hard  at  Paris,  every- 
where in  France  indeed.  Tou  could  not 
comprehend  the  hardships  of  the  peasants. 
In  the  region  from  which  my  husband 
comes, — ^the  North, — the  poor  farmers  often 
taste  fresh  meat  but  twice  a  year,  at  Christ- 
mas and  Easter." 

''But  what  do  they  live  on?"  I  asked, 
remembering  the  American  theory — and 
practice — ^that  only  on  a  heavy  diet  farm 
labor  can  be  carried  on. 

"  Vegetable  soups  made  on  a  basis  of  salt 
pork,  black  bread,  eggs,  milk  and  a  little 
fruit  And  sour  wine  of  course.  They  are 
robust  and  long-lived  and  they  work  very 
hard  always." 

"  They  would  do  better  to  go  to  America ; " 
and  I  launched  into  an  alluring  description 
of  the  life  of  our  farmers. 

But  Madame  answered  simply,  ^The 
French  do  not  like  to  leave  home.  They 
are  attached  to  the  soil  where  they  have 
lived  from  generation  to  generation.    Often 
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ihey  live  to  old  age  without  quitting  the  dia* 
trict  where  they  were  born." 

"  Does  it  not  ieem  to  you  a  little  stupid 
to  live  like  that^  always  in  one  place  ?  ** 

"One  is  made  so/'  answered  Madame 
with  a  faint  shrug  of  her  shoulder,  indicat- 
ing that  no  criticism  could  be  made  on  na 
tional  peculiarities. 

Madame  knew  nothing  of  her  neighbors 
opposite  or  above  her.  It  may  have  been 
an  exaggerated  case,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
Monsieur  was  thoroughly  vexed  when  one 
day  she  told  him  she  knew  the  name  of  the 
neighbor  above,  and  that  he  had  greeted  her 
on  the  stairs. 

'*Such  acquaintance  is  always  unfortu- 
nate," he  said.  **  It  is  better  to  be  ignorant 
even  of  the  names.  Then  if  you  have  com- 
plaints  to  make  to  the  concierge  your  mo- 
tives cannot  be  suspected." 

This  concihrge  was  practically  mistress  of 
the  whole  house.  She  lived  down  on  the 
ground  floor  in  a  room  just  large  enough  for 
a  bed,  a  stove,  a  table  and  chair.  It  was 
she  who  cleaned  tlie  stairs,  who  brought  up 
oar  letters,  who  opened  the  great  outer  door 
for  us  nights  by  a  contrivance  of  chain  and 
pulley  operated  from  her  bed.  Her  greatest 
delight  was  her  cat ;  her  greatest  trial  dirty 
feet  on  those  stairs.  All  notification  to  the 
landlord  of  repairs  wanted  were  sent  through 
her,  and  her  reports  on  the  various  tenants 
in  her  charge  had  great  weight  with  the 
owner.  She  objected  to  the  noise  of  chil- 
dren, and  so,  though  they  were  allowed  to 
play  in  the  court,  it  was  stipulated  that  they 
should  not  laugh  or  talk  loud.  She  was  alto- 
gether a  person  to  be  conciliated  by  drink- 
money  and  New  Year's  gifts,  since  a  large 
part  of  our  daily  comfort  depended  on  her. 

And,  despite  her  petty  tyranny  over  them, 
the  children  were  happy,  and  their  relation 
to  the  parents  seemed  to  me  a  peculiarly 
pleasant  one.  They  are  under  greater  re- 
straint than  with  us,  but  it  is  a  restraint  so 
gently  exercised  that  it  seems  only  loving 
thoughtfnlness.  There  is  no  separation  of 
their  social  interests^  as  often  with  us.  Con- 
stantly little  ezeursions  were  planned  for 
them,  always  with  the  parents.  Mother  and 
daughter,  in  this  family  at  least,  were  com- 
panions and  confidantes.    When  Marguerite 


reaches  a  proper  age,  there  will  be  private 
talks  between  Madame  and  her  friends  as 
to  a  suitable  match  for  her.  When  he  is 
found  they  will  meet,  and  if  they  like  each 
other,  and  all  pecuniary  arrangements  are 
satisfactory,  they  will  marry.  But  there  will 
be  no  compulsion  on  Marguerite,  more  than 
that  used  every  where  by  parents, — ^that  mar- 
riage is  woman's  only  pr<^>er  state.  Mean- 
time she  is  being  educated  on  this  theory  of 
life  in  graceful  accomplishments  rather  than 
solid  discipline.  But  so  we  educate  girls  in 
America, — and  then  leave  the  marriage  for 
which  we  have  fitted  them  to  chance. 

My  most  interesting  talks  with  Madame 
were  not  over  French  ways  and  people  but 
over  the  war  of  71,  the  siege  and  the  Com* 
mune.  She  was  herself  in  Germany  with 
the  children  d  uring  the  siege.  Her  husband 
spending  his  vacation  at  Guernsey  with  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  hurried  back  to  Paris  with  the 
poet  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire  and  served 
daring  the  siege.  As  soon  as  Paris  surren- 
dered Madame  came  back,  arriving  just  in 
time  to  go  through  the  Commune.  She  de- 
scribed, as  one  of  the  most  trying  things  to 
her  in  its  opening,  the  unceasing  clangor 
during  forty-eight  hours  of  every  church  bell 
in  Paris. 

'<  I  had  gcme  out  that  morning  and  was 
coming  home,  when  I  heard  a  cry  that  there 
was  trouble  at  Montmartre.  Some  women 
rfdSiX  me,  who  had  had  experiences  in  the 
siege,  said  that  it  would  be  well  to  lay  in 
some  provisions.  So  I  went  into  a  bakery 
and  took  two  large  loaves  and  then  a  ham 
from  my  butcher.  It  was  fortunate,  for,  for 
the  next  five  days,  we  women  stayed  in  doors. 
When  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuilleries  were 
fired, — I  cannot  speak  of  it  1  We  went  up 
on  the  roof  to  see  it  It  was  a  cordon  of  fire 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  And,  after  it  was 
all  over,  the  reprisals,  the  executions !  They 
did  not  stop  to  question  or  try  them.  I  think 
every  one  was  a  little  mad.  My  husband 
has  told  you  that  we  sheltered  one  man  from 
the  soldiers  of  Versailles.  He  told  me  I 
must  take  the  risk.  It  seemed  great  at  the 
moment,  but  I  did  not  hesitate.  To  save 
just  one  life  was  something.  For  some  days 
after  there  was  a  track  of  blood  in  the  Seine 
several  feet  wide." 
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Two  other  ladies  dencribed  to  me  their 
first  glimpse  of  the  Commane,  when,  return- 
ing from  the  hospitals,  suddenly  at  a  street 
comer  a  hoarse  cry  startled  them. .  **  Ventz^ 
wenez,  ctfoyenfuv,  faire  dei  barricades  I" 
There  before  them  a  wild  group  of  men  and 
women  were  tearing  up  the  pavement, — ^that 
Paris  pavement  so  ready  for  revolutions. 

PeUetan's  '< History  of  the  Commune" 
shows  how  little  part  the  **  internationals" 
had  in  that  terrific  outburst  of  Paris  mad- 
ness, so  that  one  can  sympathize  with  the 
victims  sacrificed  to  the  demon  of  civil  war. 
Some  radicals  say  that  the  struggle  saved 
the  Republic,  and  that  the  explanation  of 
the  matter  lay  in  the  fears  of  the  popalaoe 
that  the  fionapartist  assembly  at  Versailles 
had  made  a  bargain  with  the  Prince  Im- 
perial and  meant  to  bring  back  the  Empire. 
It  was  this,  acting  on  a  vast^  excitable  popu- 


lation, whioh,  exposed  for  four  months  of 
severe  Winter  to  the  famine  and  suffering 
of  the  siege,  was  in  an  abnormal  condition. 
The  Paris  populace  had  fought  iar  a  repub- 
lio,  and  had  no  mind  to  let  the  rest  of 
Fianoe  vote  her  down  at  Versailies.  And, 
once  started  in  the  wild  fig^t,  no  one  stepped 
to  measure  the  consequences* 

Paris  is  herself  again  now.  Peace  has 
healed  her  wounds  aud  restored  her  pros- 
perity. She  counts  herself,  on  the  whole, 
happier  than  her  conqueror  Germany,  in  thai 
she  has  won  at  last  a  republic  which  pronu 
ises  to  be  stable.  But  memories  of  the  dark 
time  will  cling  to  her  through  the  present 
generation  at  least,  and  prosaic  history 
becomes  another  thing  when  heard  from  the 
lips  of  those  who  helped  in  its  making. 
Emiljf  F.  Wheeler. 
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«UR  pulpit  is  at  present  given  over  to  a 
boxing  of  the  clerical  compass  which 
is  peculiarly  distracting  to  one  whose 
J  previous  experience,  however  varied, 
had  never  included  the  hearing  of  *'  candi- 
dates." But,  perhaps  in  verification  of  the 
old  optimistic  proverb,  a  recent  north-wert 
**  wind  "  blew  to  said  pulpit  and  thence  to 
our  tea-table  <<  good  company."  This  guest 
happened  to  report  a  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion which  he  had  heard  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore in  Edinburgh  between  certain  famous 
metaphysicians,  the  starting-point  being  Mr. 
Lecky's  summary  disposal  of  the  virtues; 
the  most  ruthless  of  the  Perth  professors 
maintaining  that  the  virtues  are  but  three, 
vis.  reverence,  modesty  (moderatioo)  and 
sympathy.  This  estimate  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  Marcus  Antoninas:  *<AI1  is 
vanity  but  reverence,  charity  and  self-re- 
straint," and  is  quoted  simply  to  introduce 
our  gruest's  declaration :  **  I  was  forced  to 
confess  that  in  America  even  of  these  three 
two  were  wanting." 

Now,  no  thoughtful  observer  of  our  coun- 
try and  our  time  can  doubt  that  if  reverence 


and  moderation  are  still  alive  they  are  most 
retiring  and  shame-faced  in  their  habits,  and 
that  reverence  in  particular  is  seemingly 
*<  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind." 

Neither  can  there  be  two  opinions  as  to 
the  fact  that  so  far  as  this  decadence  exists 
it  is  the  gravest  of  eviLi.  Even  Mr.  Lecky 
himself  declares :  "  However  doubtful  may 
be  its  position,  if  estimated  by  its  bearing 
on  happiness  and  on  progress,  there  are  few 
persons  who  are  not  conscious  that  no  char- 
acter can  attain  a  supreme  degree  of  excel- 
lence in  which  a  reverential  spirit  is  want- 
ing. Of  all  the  forms  of  moral  goodneaa  it 
is  that  to  which  the  epithet  beautiful  may 
be  most  emphatically  applied  ; "  and  again : 
"  Benevolence,  uprightness,  enterprise,  intel- 
lectual honesty,  a  love  of  freedom,  and  a  ha- 
tred of  superstition  are  multiplying  around 
us ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  that  most  beai»- 
tif ul  character  of  the  past,  so  distrustful  of 
self  and  so  trustful  of  otheni,  so  rich  in  self- 
denial  and  modesty,  so  simple,  so  earnest, 
and  so  devout,  which,  even  when  Ixion4ike 
it  bestowed  its  affections  upon  a  cloud,  made 
its  very  illusions  the  source  ol  some  of  the 
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pareflt  virtaes  of  onr  nature.'*  In  a  similar- 
spirit  a  recent  critic  of  Goethe  af&rms: 
^Natare  did  not  give  him  the  faculty  of 
worshiping  any  man  or  ivoman  or  anything 
oatside  himself  with  his  whole  strength ;  and 
without  the  faculty  of  worshiping,  lives  must 
always  be  incomplete  and  must  always  miss 
the  highest  greatness."  Once  more,  hear  the 
^Mctator,  in  a  significant  essay  on  **The 
increasing  Taste  for  Intellectual  Straining :  ** 
''This  tendency  to  strain  after  intellectual 
excitements  and  surprises,  which  has  flowed 
from  so  many  quarters  upon  the  present 
generation,  is  a  very  natural  accompaniment 
of  an  age  of  discovery  and  of  popular  educa- 
tion, an  age  when  people  have  been  taught 
to  expect  constantly  new  advances,  and  in  a 
rough  kind  of  way  even  to  appreciate  the 
enjoyment  of  an  intellectual  change  of  air. 
But  though  this  love  of  change  may  be  ap 
propriate  to  a  state  of  progress,  we  must  re- 
member after  all  that  it  is  inappropriate  to 
a  state  of  knowledge.  The  condition  of 
the  highest  knowledge  is  the  condition  of 
least  surprise.  The  more  we  have  that  is 
real  to  lean  upon,  the  less  excuse  there  will 
be  for  this  straining  and  craning  of  the  neck 
after  startling  intellectual  novelties.  Even 
now  we  are  sure  that  the  tendency  to  grasp 
at  new  ideas  is  often  fatal  not  only  to  the 
utilization  of  old  truths,  but  to  the  mere 
holding  of  the  ground  which  has  been  gained 
by  our  ancestors.  All  this  razing  to  the  earth 
of  the  moral  and  religiotu  beliffs  of  former 
days  is  far  more  loss  to  men  than  the  best  of 
the  new  glimpses  of  trtUh  are  gain.  And  in- 
deed the  tendency  is  to  eradicate  the  temper 
of  repose,  the  heart  of  confidence  in  what  has 
been  gained,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  con- 
stant reliance  on  the  stimulus  of  an  intel- 
lectual excitement,  the  very  essence  of  which 
depends  on  change." 

These  quotations  and  their  context  indi- 
cate very  clearly  some  of  the  causes  which 
have  brought  about  the  deprecated  decay  of 
this  ''most  beautiful"  virtue  universally; 
and  as  to  our  own  country  our  guest  was 
right,  and  we  need  not  even  cite  in  his  sup- 
port Mr.  Lecky's  assertion  that  "its  most 
beautiful  displays  are  not  in  nations  like  the 
American  or  the  modem  French,  who  have 
thrown  themselves  most  fully  into  the  ten- 


dencies of  this  age,  but  rather  in  secluded 
regions  like  Styria  or  the  Tyrol."  Looking 
around,  and  alas  1  within,  we  are  fain  to  ad- 
mit the  fact  and,  in  the  main,  the  alleged 
causes,  but  what  is  the  remedy  ? 

Clearly  our  only  hope  lies  in  diligently 
strengthening  the  "  things  which  remain  which 
are  ready  to  die,"  and  chiefly  in  cultivating  by 
the  wisest,  most  painstaking  methods  the 
vanishing  grace  in  the  young.  Everything 
is  against  them.  They  are  bom  of  those 
who  build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets  with 
one  hand,  and  pull  down  the  prophets'  belie£B 
and  even  their  existence  with  the  other,  and 
our  children  read  our  "enlightened  "  litera- 
ture, and  hear  from  family  table-talk  up  to 
the  very  pulpit  only  of  new  discoveries  and 
disenchantments. 

Having  previously  quoted  a  critic  against 
Goethe,  let  us  now  hear  Goethe  (as  reported 
by  his  Boswell — Eckermann)  against  the 
times :  "  Till  lately  the  world  believed  in  the 
heroism  of  Lucretia,  of  a  Maroius  Scsb- 
vola,  and  suffered  itself  by  this  belief  to  be 
warmed  and  inspired.  But  now  comes  your 
historical  criticism  and  says  that  those  per- 
sons never  lived,  but  are  to  be  regarded  as 
fables  and  fictions  divined  by  the  great 
mind  of  the  Romans.  What  are  we  to  do 
with  so  pitiful  a  truth  ?  If  the  Romans  were 
g^at  enough  to  invent  such  stories,  we 
should  at  least  be  great  enough  to  believe 
them ! " 

One  who  has  been  forced  to  watch  the  ef- 
fect of  the  ruthless  iconoclasm  of  our  age 
upon  some  souls  once  trustful  and  generous 
and  reverential,  and  who  fears  still  more 
what  the  next  generation  will  be  if  fed  only 
on  these  *' pitiful  truths,"  might  well  say 
with  Cicero:  " Errare mehercuU  malo  cum 
Platone  qttam  cum  istis  vera  sentire,*' 

There  has  lately  come  to  my  knowledge 
an  act  of  spiritual  infanticide  which  makes 
one's  blood  boil.  A  class  of  children  not  a 
thousand  miles  from  New  York  were  bidden 
to  write  compositions  about  George  Wash- 
ington. According  to  my  informant  (one 
of  the  small  victims),  they  were  instructed 
to  "  tell  it  just  as  difPer^t  from  the  truth 
about  him  as  we  could."  (Query.  May  not 
Froude  have  been  under  similar  compulsion 
when  he"whited"  Henry  VIII.?)    What 
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others  evolved  from  the  depths  of  their  mora] 
coDscioosnesB  with  the  aid  of  the  father  of 
lies  I  know  not,  bat  my  little  friend's  essay 
lies  before  me,  in  all  senses ;  four  pages,  be- 
ginning with  the  birth  of  the  fabolous  mon- 
ster **on  board  a  whaling-vessel,  belonging 
to  William  Vanderbilt,"  going  on  through  a 
youth  and  manhood  of  mingled  stupidity 
("  in  school  he  was  in  the  habit  of  studying 
on  the  dunce-stool,  and  could,  for  a  wonder, 
find  it  blindfolded,  after  being  put  in  the 
farther  end  of  the  room  and  turned  around 
three  times  ")  and  viciousness,  and  ending 
with  the  grim  statement :  '<  As  to  his  latter 
life,  some  people  say  he  served  two  terms  as 
President  of  the  U.  S.  I  am  not  sure  of 
that.  But  I  do  know  that  he  served  two 
terms  in  state-prison  for  poisoning  his  wife, 
in  doing  which  he  used  enough  arsenic  to 
poison  all  the  rats  in  town." 

Better  far  the  dreariest  oommonplaoes  of 
old4ime  school-rooms  in  laudation  of  the 
old-fashioned  '<  virtues,"  than  the  most  bril- 
liant ingenuity  of  inventiveness  evoked  at 
such  risks.  Defamation  of  character,  cyni- 
cism and  unbelief  taught  in  a  single  lesson ! 

Do  not  think  me  intemperate ;  it  is  not  a 
vain  thing  for  it  is  your  life,  domestic,  polit- 
ical and  religious,  which  is  ^usailed  in  this 
worse  than  Herodian  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
cents. 

The  above  was  already  written  when  I 
heard  with  great  satisfaction  Prof.  George 
P.  Fisher's  admirable  lecture  on  The  Heroic 
Element  in  Historical  Persons  and  Eras.  I 
venture  to  borrow  from  the  report  in  our 
morning  paper  the  orator's  peroration. 

'<  It  is  a  lamentable  defect  in  character 
when  the  generous  ardor  that  ought  to  be 
excited  by  heroic  achievements  is  not  found. 
There  are  influences  that  tend  to  discourage 
the  development  of  these  higher  sentiments 
in  our  institutions  of  learning.  Humor  is 
one  of  our  national  traits ;  and  a  valuable 
trait  it  is.  Apart  from  the  direct  pleasure 
afforded  by  it,  it  serves  as  an  antidote  to 
self-conceit.  Men  in  whom  the  sense  of 
humor  is  wanting  fail  to  discern  the  laugh- 
able side  of  their  own  foibles,  obvious  though 


it  may  be  to  others  who  are  less  obtuse* 
Humor  often  saves  men  from  falling  into 
the  temper  of  plodders.  Better  still,  it  keeps 
them  from  the  extravagances  of  fanaticism. 
Sir  Thomas  More  jested  on  the  scaffold,  and 
the  keen  perception  connected  with  his  wit 
made  him  more  liberal-minded  than  most 
of  his  contemporaries.  Yet  the  love  of  the 
ludicrous,  an  all-pervading  American  trait 
springing  out  of  the  buoyant,  not  to  say 
boyish,  temperament  of  our  people,  natu- 
rally runs  into  excess  in  assemblies  of  youth ; 
and  then  it  operates  to  chill  earnestness  of 
feeling.  It  engenders  a  certain  shyness  of 
all  sentiment  that  rises  above  the  level  of 
commonplace.  To  give  way  to  admiration 
might  tempt  the  unsympi^etic  to  sneer. 
The  idea  comes  to  prevail  that  there  is  some- 
thing unmanly  in  emotion,— at  least  in  the 
expression  of  it.  The  stoic  is  taken  for 
the  model;  and  the  stoic  is  next  of  kin  to 
the  cynic.  Our  earlier  writers,  in  the  pe- 
riod i^ter  the  Revolution,  were  elated,  not  to 
say  inflated,  by  the  remembrance  of  the  im- 
mediate past,  and  by  the  prospects  of  the 
country  that  opened  in  boundless  vision  be- 
fore them.  But  there  was  at  least  a  cordial 
enthusiasm  among  the  students  in  our  col- 
leges, and  the  expressions  of  it,  turgid  though 
they  might  be,  are  quite  as  deserving  of  re- 
spect as  productions  *  coldly  correct  and  criti- 
cally dull,'  which  spring  out  of  a  more  frigid 
mood.  It  is  easier  to  prune  the  luxuriant 
than  to  raise  the  dead  to  life.  The  critical 
habit  easily  degenerates  into  the  cynical. 
An  atmosphere  may  be  generated  where  the 
glowing  ideals  out  of  which  noble  lives 
might  grow  are  stifled  at  their  birth.  Let 
boys  be  put  to  the  reading  of  Plutarch. 
Let  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  be  stud- 
ied, not  solely  or  chiefly  to  illustrate  the 
rules  of  grammar,  but,  as  one  main  end«  to 
bring  the  pupil  into  stimulating  ccmtact 
with  the  great  men  and  stirring  deeds  of  an- 
tiquity. Let  teachers  bear  it  in  mind  that 
it  is  a  part  of  their  function  to  inspire  as 
well  as  instruct" 

Mrs.  Edward  Ashley  JValk^. 
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SALLOWELL  himself  waA  my  clasv- 
mate  at  HaiTard  and  is  still  my  good 
friend ;  in  fact  be  and  Jack  Spenser 
^  and  I  have  been  cronies  from  the  time 
of  our  fitting  for  college  at  Exeter  until  now. 
When  Spenser  reached  the  eminence  of  be- 
ing a  Junior  he  felt  himself  to  be  a  greater 
man  than  ever  before  or  since — a  state  of 
mind  which  I  am  ready  to  say  is  not  un- 
common in  members  of  that  class.  At  that 
time  he  was  by  far  the  most  grown-up  look- 
ing of  onr  set,  and,  from  being  chief  base- 
ball player  and  foremost  in  the  riots  and 
ih>lic8  of  the  year  before,  he  seemed  to 
blossom  out  all  at  once  into  a  famous  ladies' 
man  and  something  of  a  dandy.  He  grew 
wonderfully  particular  about  his  cravats  and 
boots,  not  to  mention  the  fit  of  his  clothes 
and  the  color  of  his  gloves ;  and  that  Win- 
ter of  our  junior  year  he  went  to  germans 
and  to  the  asuemblies  and  parties  of  every 
description.  We  missed  Jack ;  for  our  old 
comrade,  inatead  of  showing  his  former  in- 
terest in  the  subjects  to  which  we  gave  our 
whole  attention,  showed  no  satisfaction  even 
at  being  a  Junior,  seeming  to  ignore  that 
conspicuous  position  entirely.  He  affected 
the  company  of  society  men  in  the  class 
ahead,  who,  in  consideration  of  his  size  and 
good  manners,  position  and  generosity  and 
congenial  tastes,  treated  him  almost  exactly 
as  if  he  were  a  Senior.  We  teased  him  un- 
mercifully, and  were  much  interested  in 
trying  to  keep  track  of  his  flirtations,  and 
managed  somehow  or  other  to  get  the  full 
particulars  of  his  behavior  and  experiences 
on  almost  every  occasion,  to  his  annoyance — 
though  he  wisely  concealed  any  feeling  of 
this  kind  as  much  as  possible.  We  liked 
him  and  we  missed  him,  for  he  seemed  to 
have  no  time  nowadays  for  a  stroll  or  a 
frolic  in  town,  and  he  was  almost  never  to 
be  seen  at  any  of  the  private  spreads  some- 
times given  of  an  evening.  I  must  add  that 
we  also  missed  the  entertainments  which  he 
used  to  give  the  year  before.  His  room  was 
decorated  with  trophies  from  the  germans 
and  photographs  of  his  young  lady  friends, 
and  there  were  always  several  notes  of  invi- 


tation ostentatiously  displayed  on  the  table 
and  mantel.  At  last,  when  he  had  a  pair  of 
slippers  given  him  by  one  girl  and  a  gor- 
geous sofa-cushion  came  from  another, 
(neither  of  which  were  made  up,)  we  almost 
lost  hope  of  ever  regaining  his  old  interest 
and  affection  for  us  Hallowell,  Jack  and! 
had  been  inseparable  during  our  sophomore 
year,  and  Hallowell  and  I  grew  sad  and 
angry  by  turns  at  being  deserted,  and  finally 
gave'up  Jack  despairingly  and  went  on  with 
our  own  fashion  of  living.  Jack  was  as 
friendly  as  ever,  and  we  saw  him  more  or 
less,  of  course,  though  he  had  little  time  to 
spare  for  us. 

HalloweU  lived  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from 
Boston,  in  a  small  country  town  where  his 
family  had  a  pleasant  old  place  and  lived  in 
most  charming  fashion.  His  mother  was 
dead,  and  his  father,  younger  brother  and 
sister  had  been  abroad  until  within  a  month 
or  two  of  the  time  of  which  I  write,  so  Dick 
had  spent  his  vacations  with  the  famUy  pf 
an  uncle  who  lived  in  New  York.  He  had 
always  spoken  of  our  going  to  visit  him, 
and  it  was  odd  to  notice  how  much  interest 
Jack  Spenser  manifested  in  carrying  out  the 
old  plan,  after  Hallowell  came  home  from 
the  holiday  vacation  bringing  with  him  a 
fascinating  photograph  of  his  sister  Alice, 
of  whom  he  seemed  very  fond,  and  had  al- 
ways spoken  with  such  enthusiasm  that  we 
had  frequently  accused  him  of  bragging. 
His  room  suddenly  became  much  more  in- 
teresting to  Jack  Spenser,  who  had  a  way 
of  lounging  about  in  an  easy  chair  by  the 
center-table,  where  the  photograph  stood  in 
a  blue  velvet  frame,  looking  at  it  admir- 
ingly ;  and  once  he  went  so  far  as  to  borrow 
it  for  a  day  or  two.  Finally  when  Hallowell 
asked  us  to  go  home  wiUi  him  to  spend 
Washington's  birthday,  which  came  on  Mon- 
day that  year,  his  satisfaction  was  great; 
and  Dick  confided  to  me  that  he  did  n't  be- 
lieve Spenser  cared  anything  for  going  with 
us,  it  was  only  because  he  should  meet  Alice. 

Just  before  the  visit,  a  letter  came  to  Dick 
to  say  that  Mr.  Hallowell  and  the  younger 
brother  Tom  would  be  away,  but  it  caused 
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us  DO  sorrow  since  Miss  Hallowell's  presence 
was  the  pleasure  to  which  we  looked  forward 
moat ;  and  what  could  be  better  than  spend- 
ing a  day  or  two  at  such  a  place  as  we  im- 
agined Hallo  we]  1*8  home  to  be?  Fathers  and 
younger  brothers  could  be  dispensed  with 
easily. 

I  was  a  shy  fellow  then  and  half  afraid  of 
young  ladies,  but  I  also  had  admired  the 
photograph,  and  Miss  Hallowell  and  I  had 
exchanged  messages  through  her  brother's 
letters,  so  it  was  not  exactly  like  meeting 
an  utter  stranger.  I  must  confess  that  I 
was  a  rival  to  Spenser  in  my  elaborate  prep- 
arations in  the  line  of  gloves  and  cravats, 
and  I  even  went  to  the  length  of  getting  a 
new  supply  of  unreasonably  elegant  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  and  a  tight  new  pair  of  shoes ; 
and  I  anxiously  asked  the  advice  of  Spenser 
and  several  other  class  authorities  concern- 
ing the  relative  becomingness  of  my  hat  or 
seal-skin  cap.  Altogether  it  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  occasions  of 
my  life.    It  seems  at  least  twenty  years  ago  I 

Behold  us  at  the  station  in  Boston  on  Sat- 
urday, carrying  the  neatest  of  traveling  bags, 
with  primly  rolled  umbrellas  1  I  saw  with 
satisfaction  that  my  collar  was  exactly  the 
same  shape  as  Spenser's,  and  Dick  confided 
that  he  did  n't  know  which  of  us  looked  the 
most  of  a  swell.  To- tell  the  truth,  we  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  ourselves.  It  seemed 
odd  that  Dick  should  appear  so  unconcerned 
and  act  in  such  a  matter-of-fact  wayr  but 
then  one  must  remember  that  it  was  his  own 
sister,  after  all,  whom  we  were  to  see,  and 
we  rather  pitied  him  for  losing  so  much. 
We  felt  that  he  missed  a  great  deal ;  other 
peoples'  sisters  are  always  so  much  nicer 
than  one's  own  I 

It  was  nearly  evening  when  we  reached 
our  stopping-place,  and  we  were  to  have  a 
drive  of  two  or  three  miles.  A  man  waa 
waiting  with  a  handsome  double  sleigh  and 
pair  of  horses,  and  Dick  took  the  reins  with 
an  air  of  delight  I  felt  a  little  shaky  as 
we  neared  the  house  and  as  if  I  had  left  be- 
hind something  important,  and  at  last  I  set- 
tled down  into  a  horrible  dread  that  I  had 
left  all  my  new  collars  in  a  drawer  at  col- 
lege. I  could  see  that  Jack  Spenser's 
thoughts  were  with  Miss  Hallowell,  but  be- 


ing more  accustomed  to  society  it  evidently 
caused  him  no  feeling  of  embarrassment, 
and  he  was  probably  sure  of  making  a  good 
impression.  The  house  looked  imposing,  as 
we  drove  up  the  avenue,  and  there  was  a 
bright  li^t  shining  oat  across  the  snow 
from  the  parlor  windows  where  the  shutters 
had  not  been  drawn,  and  a  big  dog  bounced 
down  the  steps  to  meet  os  as  some  one  opened 
the  hall  door.  Dick  ushered  us  in  poHtely, 
and  after  leaving  our  coats  we  went  into  a 
handsome  library  to  warm  ourselves  at  a 
bright  wood-fire.  Dick  beamed  with  happi- 
ness, and  told  the  man  to  tell  Miss  Alice 
that  we  had  come,  asking  where  she  was. 

John  said  we  were  to  make  ourselves 
comfortable,  and  added,  ^'She  has  a  very 
bad  cold.  Miss  Alice  has." 

«•  Goodness!  that's  too  bad!*'  said  Dick, 
and  I  understood  his  sorry  look,  for  he  had 
told  me  she  was  delicate  and  often  had  these 
horrible  colds,  which  made  them  uneasy,  as 
there  was  consumption  in  the  family.  '<  I  '11 
Just  run  upstairs,"  said  he,  and  John  walked 
away  smiling,  after  telling  us  that  supper 
would  be  ready  in  a  short  time,  and  that 
the  gentlemen  would  find  their  rooms  ready 
whenever  they  chose  to  go  upstairs.  It 
was  gratifying  to  be  called  a  gentleman,  for 
I  had  several  elder  brothers  and  had  never 
dared  make  any  pretensions  of  being  any- 
thing but  a  bc^.  Jack  took  no  notice  of 
the  compliment,  probably  being  used  to  it 
Looking  at  him  as  he  stood  on  the  rug  be- 
fore the  fire,  I  had  a  sudden  and  great  long- 
ing to  be  tall  and  entirely  self  •possessed,  and 
was  conscious  that  there  wa4  some  advan- 
tage in  being  a  society  man.  I  looked  at 
my  hands  which  had  been  much  battered  by 
base-balls  the  Summer  before,  and  had  suf- 
fered recently  from  crooks  and  strains  in 
the  gymnasium.  Dick  soon  joined  us,  ap- 
parently in  a  very  happy  mood.  His  sister 
had  not  expected  us  so  soon  and  we  must 
therefore  wait  longer*  He  lo6ked  so  glad 
to  be  at  home  again  and  had  such  a  twinkle 
in  his  eyes  I 

<«  What  a  swell  you  are,  Hallowell  I "  said 
Jack  admiringly.  ''This  is  a  stunning 
house.  Why  did  n't  you  ever  put  on  sirs? 
Jackson's  house  won't  hold  a  candle  to  tiiia, 
and  he  is  always  bragging,  and   forever 
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Ittgg^g  in  somettiing  aboat  the  billiard 
room." 

**  We  have  a  first-rate  table  npBtairs/'  said 
Diok  meekly ;  <«  we  '11  have  a  game  after  sap- 
per. Glad  you  like  the  look  of  things.  I 
hope  you  'U  have  a  decent  sort  of  time,  I  'm 
sure,  but  I  wish  Father  were  at  home.  It's 
pleaeanter  here  in  Summer  of  coarse ;  and 
then  the  place  has  gone  back  every  way, 
having  been  shut  up  so  long.  We  Ml  have 
no  end  of  fun  if  you  11  come  down  in  Sum- 
mer some  time." 

Just  now  we  heard  a  footstep  on  the  stairs, 
and  our  hearts  beat  quicker  in  anticipation 
of  the  lovely  vision.  Dick  jumped  up  and 
rushed  out  into  the  hall,  and  we  heard  a 
loud  kiss  and  they  both  laughed  and  talked 
a  minute,  and  then  Hallowell  and  the  young 
lady  came  in.  She  was  pretty,  and  no  doubt 
about  it.  Tall  and  slender,  with  dark  eyes 
and  light  curly  hair  and  a  fresh  complexion, 
and  the  pleasantest  manner  which  put  us  at 
our  ease  at  once.  She  evidently  had  a  terri- 
ble cold  and  could  speak  only  in  a  hoarse 
whisx)er,  and  her  brother  asked  about  it,  and 
remonstrated  with  her  in  a  fatherly  manner 
for  being  out  that  afternoon  in  such  a  bitter 
cold  wind.  Supper  was  ready  then,  and  we 
were  as  jolly  and  hungry  a  party  as  ever  sat 
down  together.  Miss  Hallowell  did  not  talk 
much,  but  she  was  full  of  fun ;  and  we  told 
one  story  after  another,  and  made  ourselves 
agreeable,  while  she  confessed  she  never  had 
been  hungrier  in  her  life,  and  she  hoped 
oar  appetites  would  keep  hers  company — ^to 
which  task  they  were  not  unequal. 

She  devoted  herself  especially  to  Spenser, 
--it  was  no  shock  to  me,  for  I  had  supposed 
she  would  all  the  time,— and  she  looked  at 
him  a  great  deal  when  he  was  not  looking 
at  her.  Of  coarse  Spenser  knew  it^  and  his 
worst  enemy  could  not  have  denied  that  he 
was  a  handsome  fellow.  At  last  we  could 
eat  no  more,  in  spite  of  much  urging  and  a 
fourth  supply  of  fried  oysters  brought  in 
smoking  hot.      " 

We  went  up  to  the  billiard  room  and  tried 
manfully  to  go  through  a  game,  but  the 
balls  were  disorderly  and  we  did  n't  succeed 
in  getting  interested;  it  was  evident  that 
Spenser^s  thoughts  were  elsewhere,  and  at 
last  we  went  down  stairs  again.  Miss  Hallo- 


well had  gone  upstairs  with  us  at  first,  but 
had  discovered  that  it  was  not  warm  enough 
and  left  us.  It  was  such  a  jolly  house  to  be 
in;  one  could  not  help  having  a  good  time. 
The  very  atmosphere  was  suggestive  of  com- 
fort and  late  breakfasts  and  doing  as  one 
pleased.  There  seemed  to  be  no  restraint, 
and  everything  was  so  comfortable  and  in 
such  capital  good  taste  I  The  servants  whom 
we  saw  treated  us  with  respect  enough  to 
satisfy  even  a  Harvard  Junior,  and  they 
seemed  as  full  of  fun  and  good  nature  as 
ourselves. 

Presently  Miss  Hallowell  called  to  us  to 
come  into  the  parlor. 

**  Tou  're  not  going  to  leave  me  to  myself 
all  the  evening,"  said  she  persuasively,  ^  even 
if  I  am  stupid  ?  Mr.  Spenser  plays,  I  have 
heard,  and  I  know  you  both  sing ;  can't  you 
give  me  some  music?" 

And  thereupon  Spenser,  who  was  musical 
and  who  had  a  piano  in  his  room  at  college, 
was  delighted  to  play  for  some  time,  and 
then  we  sang  some  of  the  new  tunes  which 
Miss  Alice  hadn't  heard  and  some  of  the 
old  ones  which  she  liked,  and  then  she 
played  for  us — first  some  gay  music,  and 
afterward  a  plaintive  tune  which  made  me 
feel  forsaken,  and  poor  Spenser  was  quite 
overcome.  I  should  n't  like  to  say  for  cer- 
tain that  he  kept  his  eyes  wide  open  without 
winking  until  the  tears  came;  but  I  hap- 
pened to  be  watching  him  aud  it  looked  un- 
commonly like  it  It's  too  bad  to  tell  you 
that,  for  he  is  one  of  the  best  fellows  in  the 
world ;  but  he  was  young  and  he  wished  to 
make  a  good  impression,  and  he  sat  with 
his  hand  over  his  eyes  looking  at  Miss  Hal- 
lowell between  his  fingers.  Such  a  heavenly 
look  as  he  gave  her  when  she  stopped  play- 
ing ! — and  he  said  so  gently  that  it  was  just 
the  kind  of  music  that  he  liked.  I  had 
heard  Dick  say  a  great  deal  about  her  play- 
ing, and  I  must  confess  that,  although  I 
know  nothing  about  it,  it  did  n't  strike  me 
as  being  at  all  extraordinary.  But  she  looked 
like  a  beauty,  with  the  firelight  making  her 
eyes  seem  darker  and  her  hair  more  golden, 
and  I  begged  her  to  play  something  else. 
*<  I  wish  you  could  sing,"  said  Dick,  with 
great  politeness  considering  that  she  was 
his  sister,  and  then  they  laughed  as  if  there 
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were  some  joke,  and  she  answered  that 
she  was  sorry  sheoould  n%  but  he  Could  see 
how  hoarse  she  was.  She  left  the  piano  and 
sat  in  a  low  chair  in  the  shadow  of  ascreent 
as  she  complained  that  the  firelight  hurt  her 
eyes.  Jack  moved  a  chair  near  hers  and 
they  entered  upon  a  long  conrereation,  and 
finally  Dick  and  I  adjourned  to  the  library 
for  a  smoke,  and  talked  over  our  own  affairs 
in  sensible  fashion.  T  could  see  Miss  Hal- 
lowell  as  she  sat  opposite  the  door;  she 
looked  pale  and  tired,  and  I  began  to  feel 
sorry  about  the  cold.  She  was  certainly  a 
very  pretty  girl,  and  I  remember  she  had  on 
a  veiy  dark  blue  silk  dress  with  a  white  ruf- 
fle round  her  throat  and  a  bright  yellow 
gold  chain  just  under  it.  There  was  some- 
thing so  pleasant  and  frank  about  her! — 
but  sometimes  she  put  on  the  little  ways 
most  girls  have  in  talking  to  gentlemen — so 
conscious  of  themselves,  and  looking  at  you 
with  that  devoted  little  smile. 

<*  Jack's  in  for  it,  sure  enough," said  Dick 
to  me  in  an  exultant  whisper.  **  I  hoped 
there  'd  be  a  flirtation.  Did  you  ever  see 
anything  done  better  in  all  your  life?"  and 
he  shook  with  laughter — and  then  began  to 
talk  about  something  else. 

I  had  no  wish  to  change  the  subject  and 
said,  *«  I  should  think  he  would  enjoy  her, 
after  having  that  stuck-up  Miss  Daneweight 
for  a  lady-love."  (We  somehow  had  never 
approved  of  any  of  poor  Jack's  flames.) 

**  Alice  is  a  good  looking  girl,"  said  Dick 
in  a  matteiH>f-fact  way.  **  You  are  n't  hit 
yourself,  are  you  Phil?" — and  then  he  went 
on  talking  about  running-jumps  and  stand- 
ing-jumps, the  giant-swing  and  other  gym- 
nasium affairs,  and  I  wondered  why  his  eyes 
twinkled  so  and  why  he  seemed  so  full  of 
the  old  Harry.  He  seemed  so  glad  to  be  at 
home,  and  that  made  me  feel  blue,  for  I 
could  n't  help  thinking  of  my  home,  which 
only  a  year  or  two  before  had  been  broken 
up  and  which  I  missed  terribly. 

We  sat  before  the  fire  some  time,  and  at 
last  I  began  to  grow  sleepy ;  for  I  had  got 
up  early  that  morning  to  do  some  studying, 
— a  most  uncommon  piece  of  behavior  on 
my  part, — and  between  that  and  the  jour- 
ney, the  drive  and  the  supper,  my  eyes  kept 
shutting  up.    I  discovered  my  miserable 


state  of  mind  to  Dick,  who  said  he  was 
sleepy  too  and  volunteered  to  keep  me  com- 
pany. We  listened  a  minute  in  the  hall, 
and  found  that  Jack  was  repeating  poetry. 
He  looked  up  at  me  in  rather  a  shame-faced 
fashion  when  I  said  good-night  to  Miss  Hal- 
lowell,  and  seemed  more  ill  at  ease  than  I 
ever  had  seen  him.  Dick  said  in  a  casual 
way  that  he  should  be  down  again  presently, 
and  we  departed. 

*<  Sentimental  goose  1 "  said  he,  when  we 
were  half  way  upstairs,  **  He  'U  be  made  fun 
of  if  he  goes  far  on  that  tack.  I  said  I  was 
coming  down  again  just  to  start  him  off. 
I  'm  afraid  you  've  had  a  stupid  evening, 
Phil;  but  Alice  will  be  all  right  to-morrow 
and  we  '11  have  no  end  of  fun." 

I  put  in  a  remark  not  altogether  compli- 
mentary to  Spenser,  for  to  tell  the  truth  I 
was  a  little  jealous  and  had  a  sense  of  being 
left  out  of  sight  When  we  were  in  my 
room,  Dick  banged  the  door  and  roUed  over 
and  over  on  a  wide  sofa,  laughing  until  he 
was  almost  in  hysterics.  I  never  had  seen 
the  fellow  behave  so  in  all  the  time  I  had 
known  him.  I  laughed  at  first  from  sym- 
pathy, and  finally  I  pounded  him  on  the 
back  and  shook  him  and  made  him  sit  up, 
and  then  I  gave  my  whole  mind  to  finding 
out  what  the  matter  was. 

«  Oh  I  can't  tell  you,  old  boy  1 "  said  he 
gasping,  ^  but  it 's  such  a  go  1  I  'm  afraid  I 
never  can  keep  it  until  to-morrow.  If  we 
both  knew  it  we  should  spoil  it;  but  it's 
such  fun,  and  you  shall  know  to-morrow 
afternoon — "  and  my  friend  sat  up  and 
wiped  his  eyes,  and  told  me  ^f  everything 
was  n't  all  right  in  the  room  to  sing  oat, 
and  that  I  should  be  called  for  breakfast, 
and  I  must  n't  tell  Spenser  that  there  was 
any  joke  coming  off.  I  made  another  at- 
tempt to  learn  the  secret,  but  Dick  scurried 
away  down-stairs  in  self-defense. 

In  half  an  hour  or  so,  when  I  was  jost 
going  off  to  sleep,  Spenser  opened  the  door 
of  his  room,  which  was  next  mine,  and  was 
evidently  much  elated. 

'•  Hallo  1  you  are  n't  asleep?"  said  he. 
*<  Is  n't  it  a  larky  place  ?  I  wish  we  were 
going  to  stay  a  month  " — and  he  whistled  a 
little,  and  moved  about  the  room  briskly,  poll- 
ing his  dressing-traps  out  of  his  traveling  bag. 
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With  a  great  struggle  againBt  jealousy 
aad  sleepiness  I  said,  << She's  a  stunner, 
is  n*t  she,  Spenser?"  and  he  looked  grate- 
ful for  this  sympathy  and  gave  me  his  opin- 
ion of  Miss  Hallowell's  charms  in  a  most 
touchingly  confidential  manner. 

**  And  the  fact  is,"  said  he,  ^  she  is  lonely 
here,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  There  are 
no  young  ladies  near,  and  she  says  she  has 
grown  up  with  her  brothers.  Of  course  she 
is  awfully  fond  of  Dick,  but  you  know  he  is 
a  little  rough  sometimes,  and  he  seems  only 
a  boy  to  her  "—and  Jack  looked  at  himself 
in  the  long  dressing  glass  as  if  there  was 
Miss  Hallowell's  beau  ideal  of  what  a  young 
gentl^nan  ought  to  be.  <<  She  says  she  al- 
ways has  wished  to  see  me,  ever  since  Dick 
used  to  write  about  me  from  Exeter.  She 
knows  how  to  say  a  nice  thing  to  a  fellow, 
and  she  means  everything  she  says ;  you 
can  tell  she  is  n't  trying  to  stuff  you.  That's 
Daneweight's  fashion." 

<<  Then  her  sun  has  set,  has  it  ?  "  I  asked, 
waking  up  a  little. 

*«  Don't  be  rough,"  said  Jack  placidly. 
"Did  you  see  what  stunning  rings  she 
wears?" 

Next  morning  we  had  breakfast  late,  and 
had  to  hurry  to  get  through  in  time  to  get 
to  church.  Spenser  supposed  Miss  Hat 
lowell  was  going,  and  I  didn't  care  to  stay 
at  home  alone;  but  when  the  sleigh  came 
round  and  we  walked  out  of  the  library 
dressed  in  our  highest  style,  Dick  said  that 
Miss  Hallowel]  would  not  be  of  the  party. 
Jack  evidently  wished  to  stay  at  home  to 
keep  her  company,  but  did  n't  dare  to  say 
so,  as  Dick  seemed  to  have  no  such  idea, 
and  so  we  started  off  ruefully  enough ;  but 
we  had  a  long  drive,  and  the  gait  of  Mr. 
Hallowell's  black  horses  proved  a  great 
consolation  to  me  if  not  to  Spenser,  and  we 
heard  a  capital  sennon.  After  we  came 
home  we  had  an  early  dinner,  and  Miss 
Hallowell  came  down  looking  pale,  so  that 
we  could  tell  that  the  headache  had  been 
genuine.  Dick  took  me  all  over  the  house 
and  showed  me  his  guns  and  all  his  own 
special  treasures,  and  then  we  went  out  to 
the  stables.  In  the  meantime  Jack  was 
with  Miss  Hallowell  in  the  parlor.  She  had 
lost  her  color,  and  her  cold  seemed  even 


worse,  and  I  must  confess  she  was  not  so 
pretty  as  she  had  been  the  evening  before. 
It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  us  that 
she  was  ill.  Still,  she  was  so  cordial  and 
bright  and  kind  that  one  could  not  help 
liking  her.  By  and  by  Dick  and  I  came  in, 
and  finding  that  Spenser  was  reading  aloud 
we  considerately  went  into  the  library.  It 
had  begun  to  snow  and  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing ^mendously,  and  there  was  no  proe- 
pect  of  the  walk  we  had  been  planning;  so 
we  took  some  books  and  tried  to  read,  and 
then  we  began  to  smoke,  Dick  having 
brought  out  a  generous  supply  of  his  fa- 
ther's cigars.  We  talked  a  little,  but  it  was 
rather  a  dull  afternoon.  We  could  hear 
Spenser  reading  in  the  parlor;  they  were 
sitting  in  a  bay-window  out  at  the  farther 
end.  I  couldn't  help  feeling  that  I  was 
left  out  in  the  cold,  and  then  it  occurred  to 
me  that  this  was  a  good  chance  to  find  out 
Dick's  secret.  I  had  alluded  to  it  frequently 
during  the  day,  and  he  had  hushed  me  and 
put  me  off  every  time.  He  said,  "Wait 
until  evening ;"  and  I  thought  it  was  some 
plan  for  a  trick  or  frolic,  as  he  had  showed 
marvelous  ingenuity  in  such  affairs  at  col- 
lege. I  was  sure  of  something  entertain- 
ing, and  hoped  in  my  inmost  heart  that  he 
meant  to  tease  Spenser. 

"  Come,  tell  me,"  said  I  persuasively,  and 
he  laid  down  his  book  with  a  gleam  of  fun 
in  his  eyes  and  a  doubtful  look  about  the 
mouth. 

"  It 's  a  shame  it  snows.  I'm  afraid  it  'U 
spoil  the  best  of  it,  but  I  've  a  great  mind  to 
tell  you.  It  is  agony  to  keep  it  to  myself. 
How  the  rascal  has  managed  to  keep  it  up 
so  long  I  don't  see.  I  have  n't  dared  to  look 
him  in  the  face  to^iay.  Hallo  I  what 's  that  ?  " 
— and  I  followed  him  as  he  sprang  to  the  win- 
dow and  saw  a  sleigh  just  coming  up  to  the 
door.  A  young  lady  jumped  out  and  ran 
up  the  steps  covered  with  snow,  while  the 
man  drove  away  toward  the  stable.  Dick 
seemed  convulsed,  and  I  thought  with  joy 
that  the  tit&-artSte  would  be  broken  up. 

The  young  lady  had  come  into  the  hall, 
but  Dick  did  not  go'  out  to  receive  her,  and 
caught  me  by  the  urm  and  held  me  fast 
with  a  very  funny  expression. 

The  young  lady  called, "  Boys !  where  are 
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you?" — ^but  nobody  answered;  and  then 
we  heard  her  go  into  the  parlor,  and  Dick 
wept  to  join  her,  dragging  me  with  him. 

The  new-comer  was  fUnmistakably  Miss 
Alice  Hallo  well  herself,  and  she 'stood  just 
inside  the  door,  the  picture  of  amazement, 
looking  at  the  two  people  who  sat  at  the 
further  end  of  the  room — Jack  Spenser  with 
his  volume  of  poems  open  in  his  hand,  and 
<'  Miss  HaUowell  *'  (or  whoever  she  might  be) 
in  a  big  easy  chair  with  a  footstool  and  a 
cushion  to  lean  against,  playing  with  a  pink 
rose  bud  in  the  most  sentimentally  inralid 
fashion.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Spenser 
had  carried  **  her  "  a  bouquet  of  roses  from 
Boston. 

**  Tom,  yon  wretch  1 "  said  Miss  HaUowell, 
stamping  her  foot.    "  Tom  /  how  dare  you  ?  " 

Tom,  with  a  sweet,  tired  little  smile,  put 
hiq  hand  into  the  pocket  of  his  dark  blue 
silk  dress,  and  took  out  one  of  his  sister's 
lace  pocket  handkerchiefs,  which  he  held  to 
his  eyes,  and  then  rose  slowly  and  walked 
down  the  long  parlor  with  short  steps  and  a 
most  effective  sweep  of  his  long  skirts,  cari- 
caturing the  young  lady  whom  he  had  so 
skillfully  represented  until  then.  He  paused 
at  the  door  and  said,  **  Good  by,  boys,"  in 
his  natural  voice,  which  sounded  strangely 
grum  and  unladylike. 

It  was  so  absurd  that  even  Jack  Spenser 
laughed  till  he  cried,  and  said  he  never  had 
seen  {mything  so  capitally  done  in  his 
life. 

He  was  very  good  tempered  about  it,  and 
sud  he  had  had  no  suspicion,  though  there 
had  been  some  things  which  had  surprised 
him  which  he  had  supposed  were  owing  to 
'*Miss  Halloweirs"  being  so  much  with 
<*  her  "  brothers.  We  had  stood  for  a  minute 
on  the  piazza  before  breakfast,  and  <<  she  " 
had  made  a  snowball  and  thrown  it  at  a 
bird  in  a  most  boyish  fashion.  He  had 
thought  **her  "  hands  rather  large,  and  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  photograph 
was  somewhat  flattering,  though  he  liked 
*<  her  "  very  much.  We  all  liked  him  all  the 
better  for  owning  up  so  bravely.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  bribed  Tom  to  secrecy 
regarding  the  conversations  which  had  taken 
place;  at  any  rate  that  young  person  had 
the  grace  to  be  silent 


He  came  down-stairs  presently,  wearing 
his  own  clothes, — a  slender  fair-haired  boy 
of  fifteen,  with  a  wonderful  likeness  to  his 
sister.  He  was  at  home  on  a  vacation  from 
his  boarding^chool,  where  the  chief  pleaa- 
ure  had  been  getting  up  plays  and  he  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  young  ladies' 
characters.  He  had  always  been  a  capital 
mimic  since  he  was  a  little  fellow,  and  it 
was  surprising,  after  we  had  seen  a  little 
more  of  the  real  Miss  Hallowell,  to  see  how 
cleverly  he  had  imitated  her  ways.  The  cold 
was  a  reality,  and  had  been  a  great  help  to 
him — for  one  could  not  have  any  suspicion 
about  his  having  lost  his  voice  and  being 
obliged  to  talk  in  a  whisper,  when  he 
coughed  so  much. 

I  must  confess  that  we  found  tiie  true 
Miss  Alice  infinitely  more  entertaining  than 
the  false.  The  rest  of  our  visit  was  so  merry 
and  we  were  so  diarmingly  entertained,  that 
we  went  back  to  college  the  most  sorrowful 
persons  imaginable,  and  yrere  homesick  at 
intervals  for  a  month.  The  storm  whieh 
began  on  Sunday  was  so  violent  tiiat  we 
were  obliged  to  stay  over  until  Tuesday,  and 
of  course  we  felt  great  satisfaction  and  only 
wished  that  it  had  lasted  longer.  It  seemed 
that  a  friend  whom  Miss  Hallowell  had  not 
seen  for  a  long  time  was  to  spend  Sunday 
with  another  friend  who  lived  ten  milee 
away,  and  they  had  persuaded  her  to  stay 
with  them  until  Sunday  evening.  When 
the  storm  came  on  she  had  started  sooner, 
fearing  she  might  be  absent  another  night, 
and  I  dare  say  not  feeling  quite  easy  at  the 
thought  of  leaving  her  brothers  and  their 
guests  to  their  fate.  Tom  had  not  gone 
with  his  father  on  account  of  his  cold,  and 
when  his  sister's  absence  had  been  decided 
upon  he  had  laid  his  plan. 

Jack  had  not  much  to  say  about  his  soci- 
ety afi^iira  for  some  time,  and  finally  con- 
fessed to  me  that  he  was  sure  that  a  feUow 
needed  to  go  into  society,  but  he  had  rather 
overdone  the  thing.  He  and  Hallowell  and 
1  were  fast  friends  through  our  college  course 
and  are  fast  friends  still.  Jack  and  I  made 
other  visits  at  the  Hallowells,  and  perhaps 
it  is  no  harm  to  tell  you  that  he  and  Mies 
Hallowell  are  engaged  and  will  be  married 
in  tiie  FalL    You  see  all  this  happened  aev- 
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eral  years  ago,  and  Jack  will  be  through  the 
law  school  this  year. 

Hallowell  suggested  the  other  day  that 
they  ought  to  ask  Tom  to  be  chief  brides- 
maid.   That  young  man  is  in  college  himself 


now,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  is  one 
of  the  brightest  lights  of  a  class  which  is 
highly  distinguished  for  its  array  of  talent 
for  music  and  the  drama. 

Sarah  0.  JtwetL 
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ill  T  would  be  a  decided  mistake  to  suppose 
jl  that  the  arctic  world  is  deficient  in  mar 
jl  terials  of  interest  to  even  the  common 
J  observer.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  found 
U^at  the  indies  can  scarcely  vie  with  the 
polar  regions  not  only  in  grand  and  msgnifi* 
cent  soeaery  but  in  their  multitudes  of  mi* 
nute  forms  of  beauty.  Still  further,  it  is  a 
fact  that  for  the  interests  of  science,  as  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  man»  our  naturalists  must 
go  north  instead  of  south — ^must  question 
nature  within  the  polar  instead  of  the  equa- 
torial ares.  « 

It  has  been  left  chiefly  to  our  own  day  to 
discover  this  truth.  Previously,  the  object 
sought  in  steering  northward,  aside  from 
regular  Ashing  cruises,  was  almost  wholly 
geo^;raphioal  disooveiy.  To  find  a  north-east 
or  norih-weat  passage  from  Europe  to  the 
East  was  the  means  of  unfolding  the  outlines 
ol  ^ovaya  Zembly*  and  adjacent  lands  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  tlie  interwoven  islands 
and  channels  above  America  on  the  other. 
The  younger  Sooresby,  and  later  Clavering 
and  Sabine,  sought  the  f  roaen  ocean  for  pur- 
poses more  decidedly  scientific,  and  did  good 
work  in  that  direction.  Many  of  the  more 
recent  expeditions,  following  that  of  Frank- 
lin,  united  somewhat  thorough  observations 
with  their  main  object.  In  Greenland,  Dan- 
ish officinls,  particularly  Dr.  Henry  Rink, 
had  closely  investigated  nature.  But  with 
the  numerous  expeditions  of  the  Swedes  to 
Spitsbergen,  beginning  in  1868,  commenced 
a  truly  scientific  examination  ol  arctic  re- 
gions. Their  untiring  endeavors  there  left 
nothing  to  be  desired,  and  directed  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  to  the  charms  and  beau- 
ties innumerable  that  had  lain  hidden  so 
long  within  the  realm  of  frost.  An  entirely 
new  era  had  dawned;  the  extreme  North 


was  really  added  to  the  domain  of  Nature^ 
and  physicists  began  to  turn  thither  in  order 
to  supplement  and  perfect  their  knowledge* 

At  the  present  moment,  a  systematic  move* 
ment  on  a  grand  scale  for  observation  and 
exploration  in  high  latitudes  seems  about  to 
be  realized.  The  scattered  threads  are  to 
be  picked  up  and  woven  into  a  useful  and 
enduring  fabric  Desultory  labors  are  to 
be  made  to  unite  and  harmonize  with  work 
directed  by  a  well-arranged  plan. 

The  way  has  long  been  preparing  for  just 
this  step,  which  is  both  novel  and  bids  fair 
to  be  of  the  highest  utility.  There  were 
meteorologists  before  the  Signal  Service  was 
Ofganized — men  who  delighted  to  watch  the 
clouds  and  the  winds  and  note  temperatures ; 
who  willingly  kept  tireless  vigil  beside  their 
beloved  barometers,  thermometers  and  rain- 
gauges,  even  as  the  mother  watches  the  cra- 
dle of  her  darling.  Many  facts  and  laws 
were  thus  brought  to  light  and  studied.  At 
last  it  occurred  to  the  weather-wise  to  com* 
bine  efforts  on  a  gigantic  plan,  and  the  pres* 
ent  system  is  the  result;  one  constantly 
perfecting  itself, — ^in  reality  lengthening  its 
cords  and  strengthening  its  stakes, — but 
even  now  guiding  the  coasting  mariner,  ad- 
vising the  husbandman,  and  informing  the 
dainty  lady  when  she  may  safely  go  shop* 
pin4E.  Such  is  the  result  of  organized  and 
untiring  efforti  Now  this  is  the  very  plan 
that  awaits  at  present  the  action  of  the 
great  powers  of  the  world  in  regard  to  arctic 
study  and  exploration. 

Some  five  years  ago  Lieutenant  Carl  Wey* 
precht,  of  the  Austrian  navy,  proposed  that 
various  governments  should  take  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  establish  and  maintain  stations 
of  observation  at  convenient  points  well  in- 
side the  Arctic  Circle.    One  of  the  principal 
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objects  in  view  wu  meteorological  obser- 
vation, unremitting  and  long-continued, — 
research  into  everything  pertiuning  to  the 
currents,  moisture  and  temperature  of  the 
air.  It  was  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  our 
Signal  Service  success,  and  was  but  an  ex- 
tension of  that  plan  to  more  northerly  lati- 
tudes and  to  the  other  hemisphere.  Prince 
Bismarck  was  immediately  interested  in 
these  suggestions,  and  by  him  a  Commission 
was  appointed,  which  reported  most  favor- 
ably upon  the  plan  and  urged  its  adoption. 

Weyprecht  also  found  an  enthusiastic  and 
able  supporter  in  the  person  of  Graf  Wilczek, 
a  man  having  the  taste,  the  ardor  and  the 
means  to  aid  in  working  out  the  result 
Through  these  years  the  subject  has  not 
been  lost  sight  of,  but  at  every  available 
opportunity  has  been  presented  to  learned 
bodies  for  discussion.  They  were  no  dream- 
ers, either,  those  two  ardent  advocates  of 
scientific  research.  Again  and  again  they 
sailed  out  into  the  North  Sea  and  far  up 
among  the  ice-floes.  One  was  the  renowned 
discoverer  of  Franz^osef  Land,  and  together 
in  the  little  Isbjdm  (Ice-bear)  they  had  fam- 
iliarized themselves  with  Spitzbergen  and 
Novaya  Zemblyan  waters.  The  past  year 
the  effort  which  had  so  much  to  recommend 
it  began  to  make  a  showing  of  fruit  In  Oc- 
tober, 1879,  the  International  Geographical 
Congress  met  at  Hamburg,  and  it  was  rec- 
ommended that  permanent  stations  be  estab- 
lished in  the  arctic  regions,  to  be  maintained 
by  the  powers  most  interested.  The  points 
selected  for  stations  seem  wisely  chosen,  and 
a  peculiar  fitness  characterizes  the  distribu- 
tion. 

The  first  station  recommended  is  to  be  lo- 
cated well  up  in  East  Greenland,  and  will 
be  sustained  by  Germany,  which  can  rightly 
claim  the  most  recent  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  those  coasts.  Jan  Mayen  is  to  be 
assigned  to  the  Dutch,  the  discoverers  of  the 
island.  Its  snowy  peak,  Beerenberg,  almost 
continually  enveloped  in  fogs  and  clouds, 
renders  this  place  memorable.  In  Finmark 
the  Norwegians  will  establish  a  station ;  and 
the  Swedes  one  in  North  Spitzbergen,  land 
now  so  familiar  through  Nordenskidld*s  la- 
bors there.  To  Austria  is  justly  assigned 
North  Novaya  Zemblya,  and  to  Russia  some 


point  on  the  Siberian  coast,  perhaps  at  the 
month  of  the  Lena.  Two  stations  are  put  in 
charge  of  the  United  States,  one  at  Point 
Barrow,  and  the  other  at  Lady  Franklin  Bay, 
the  place  selected  by  Captain  Howgate  for 
his  colony.  Denmark  will  easily  support  a 
meteorological  station  at  Upemivik,  its  moat 
northerly  chief  trading-post  on  the  West 
Greenland  coast 

Thus  a  most  important  undertaking  in  the 
history  of  science  begins  to  take  form ;  and 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  ^  (me  after 
another  these  and  other  points  will  be  occu- 
pied. The  expense  incurred  will  be  trifling 
compared  with  the  value  of  the  results  of 
simultaneous  and  continuous  observations 
in  meteorology ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  these  stations  must  inevitably  become 
the  centers  of  geographical,  geological,  zo- 
ological and  botanical  researches,  as  well, 
carried  on  either  by  public  or  private  funds, 
the  importance  of  their  establishment  can- 
not be  overestimated.  In  regard  to  the  first 
special  qbject  of  the  stations.  Dr.  Neumayer 
stated  at  the  Congress  that  '<  nothing  lees 
than  fixed  observations  at  various  points  in 
the  polar  regions  would  satisfy  the  present 
requirements  of  science.  In  such  depart- 
ments as  meteorology  and  mi^etism  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  continuous  series 
of  observatories  should  be  made  at  one  place, 
and  in  many  places  simultaneously.**  And 
he  added  that  "  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
foremost  men  of  sdenoeof  our  time  that 
such  observations  would  render  great  ser^ 
vice  to  all  branches  of  science."  When  we 
remember  that  Dr.  Neumayer  is  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  German  Marine  Observatory,  and 
that  the  prime  idea  of  establishing  perma- 
nent settlements  in  the  far  North  was  his, 
which  Lieutenant  Weyprecht  had  brought 
into  its  present  form,  it  will  add  great  force 
to  his  words. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  merely  glance  here,  in 
an  informal  way,  at  some  of  the  interesting 
questions  and  subjects  that  await  develop- 
ment in  those  icy  regions. 

1.  As  respecting  Meteorology,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  starting-point  of  the  cold 
waves  that  occasionally  sweep  down  over 
our  land  is  in  the  remote  North.  And  if,  as 
is  surmised,  the  latitude  of  extreme  oold  is 
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not  far  from  78*^  N.,  whenoe  it  gradually 
grows  milder  toward  the  pole,  it  will  be  easy 
to  locate  the  points  of  obseryation  well  up 
toward  that  line,  and  be  in  a  situation 
most  favorable  for  noting  the  initial  pro- 
cesses of  these  storms.  The  observers  M 
the  Siberian  station  will  have  the  best  of 
opportunities  for  learning  the  effect  on  tem- 
perature and  the  breeding  of  storms  of  the 
vast  TundroMf  where  the  earth  is  always 
frozen  to  a  depth  of  three  hundred  feet,  and 
where  the  surface  never  thaws  lower  down 
than  twelve  inches.  Our  own  station  at 
Point  Barrow,  the  remote  outpost  of  our 
continental  land  on  the  icy  sea,  must  furnish 
interestiDg  facts  regarding  the  intense  cold 
that  sometimes  flows  down  upon  the  states 
and  territories,  following  the  JEUx^ky  Mount- 
ain chain.  At  the  various  forts  of  the  Hud« 
son  Bay  Company  abundance  of  material  of 
the  most  interesting  kind  could  be  easily 
obtained.  Their  temtory  is  famous  for  low 
temperatures.  The  journeys  of  Franklin, 
Back,  Bae  and  others,  through  these  inclem- 
ent regions,  and  the  almost  insupportable 
suffering  they  bore,  will  always  live  in  the 
memory  after  a  perusal  of  the  narratives. 
By  far  the  most  northerly  of  the  stations 
thus  proposed  will  be  that  at  Lady  Franklin 
Bay,  nearly  under  the  eighty-eecond  paral- 
leL  Here  will  be  afforded  very  special  facil- 
ities for  learning  the  exceptional  phases  of 
the  sky,  clouds  and  atmosphere,  and  their 
connection  with  the  climate  of  the  temperate 
zone.  Taken  together,  this  belt  of  observ- 
ing stations  will  be  one  among  many  that 
at  length  may  gird  the  earth  from  Pole  to 
Equator,  and  flash  daily  and  hourly  records 
to  central  offices,  whence  the  weather  pre- 
dictions will  be  issued.  So  long  ago  as  1873, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Markham  called  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  a  better  knowledge  of  the  winds 
and  of  the  water  and  land-masses  within 
the  '*  Unknown  Begioui"  in  order  to  under^ 
stand  the  climate  of  Europe,  and  to  predict 
the  weather  not  only  for  that  section  but  for 
*'  the  earth  generally." 

2.  In  no  part  of  the  world  are  Geological 
studies  of  more  interest  than  above  the  Arc- 
tic Circle.  In  fact  this  is  the  proper  place 
to  begin  the  study,  inasmuch  as  here  were 
the  initial  points  of  the  great  continents 


whence  they  extended  southward.  The  sub- 
tropical condition  of  the  seas  that  once 
washed  Greenland  and  Spitsbergen  is  fully 
attested  by  extensive  coal-beds,  by  fossilissed 
trunks  of  trees,  and  by  blocks  of  ancient 
coraL  Scoresby's  specimens,  gathered  in 
1822,  included  some  of  the  Coal  Formation ; 
and  this  being  new  to  geologists,  Professor 
Jameson  remarks :  **  Remains  of  plants  with 
tropical  characters,  in  their  native  place  of 
growth  under  the  70th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, is  a  fact  which  leads  to  very  extensive 
and  remarkably  curious  discussions  in  re- 
gard to  the  former  state  of  the  climate  of 
the  nprthem  regions  of  the  globe."  The 
wonder  thus  awakened  has  only  increased 
as  the  various  expeditions,  particularly  the 
Swedish,  have  brought  to  light  the  multi- 
tudes of  beautiful  fossils  in  that  far-away 
realm.  Nor  less  remarkable,  in  this  connec- 
tion, are  the  enormous  meteorites  found  by 
Nordenskiold  at  Ovifak,  in  Danish  Green- 
land ;  as  also  the  fine  mineral  powder  exist- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  glaciers, — perhaps 
itself  meteoric  dust, — eating  its  way  surely 
and  rapidly  into  the  great  ice-sheets  and 
disintegrating  them.  At  the  same  time  Dr. 
Berggreu  discovered  a  microscopic  alga,  liv- 
ing and  flourishing  in  the  same  conditions 
and  performing  a  similar  work ;  leading  Pro- 
fessor Nordenskiold  to  remark,  that  "  This 
plant  has  no  doubt  played  the  same  part  in 
our  country,  and  we  have  it  to  thank,  per- 
haps, that  the  deserts  of  ice  which  formerly 
covered  the  whole  of  northern  Europe  and 
America  have  now  given  place  to  shady 
woods  and  undulating  fields." 

When  spectacled  professors  can  botanize 
successfully  on  glaciers  thousands  of  miles 
in  extent  and  thousands  of  feet  thick,  it  is 
absurd  to  term  any  part  of  the  earth  barren 
and  void  of  good.  Even  desolate  Novaya 
Zemblya  was  once  clothed  with  tropical  verd- 
ure, and  the  seas  around,  now  ice-burdened, 
were  warm  and  swarmed  with  tender  life. 
At  the  highest  point  reached  by  Captain  Hall 
on  the  Greenland  coast,  he  "  found  a  rock 
full  of  fossils,  coral  being  one  of  them." 
Already  research  has  been  so  fruitful  that  an 
eminent  authority  in  this  field  can  say  that 
it  may  "now  be  safely  affirmed  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  polar  region  is  com- 
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poeed  of  carboniferous  rocks,  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Polar  Sea  north  of  Franz- 
Josef  Land  and  Spitzbergen  probably  oovers 
a  large  area  of  coal  measares.'*  YIThen  care- 
fully weighed  and  considered  what  an  amaz- 
ing fact  is  this!  It  is  with  feelings  of 
absolute  awe  that  the  geologist  stands  on 
an  ice^trewn  beach,  at  the  very  side  of  a 
glacier,  and  sees  these  relics  of  another  age 
and  world  cropping  out  of  the  strata  at  his 
feet.  The  frozen  soil  of  Siberia  and  of  the 
islands  off  its  coasts  b  filled  with  the  huge 
bodies  of  mammoths,  and  testifies  to  the 
change  of  climate  which  has  occurred  during 
the  ages  in  that  region.  It  was  a  sore  dis- 
appointment to  the  crew  of  the  V^ga  not  to 
be  able  to  examine  with  some  care  the  New 
Siberian  Islands,  those  great  store-houses  of 
fossil  ivory. 

8.  Touching  the  zoological  departmoit, 
or  that  of  the  animal  life  of  the  frozen  lands 
and  seas,  we  may  only  hint  at  the  super- 
abounding  richness  of  the  species.  And  the 
individuals  are  not  poor  and  weak,  but 
mighty  in  their  lusty  strength.  The  polar 
bear  vies  in  power'  and  courage  with  the 
largest  existing  laud  animal,  if  we  except 
the  elephant.  The  whale,  whose  nursery  is 
the  arctic  waters,  knows  no  rival  in  size  or 
might  on  earth.  And  the  musk-ox,  the 
reindeer,  the  seal  and  walrus  flourish  in 
hardy  vigor  where  we  might  predict  total 
absence  of  life  from  the  low  temperature 
and  inclement  seasons.  Land-birds  and 
sea-fowl  alike,  instead  of  shunning,  eagerly 
seek  the  high  latitudes,  and  swarm  in  count- 
less millions,  and  rear  their  young  upon 
every  island  and  sheltered  bit  of  rocky  coast 
Captain  Markham's  experience  is  that  of  all 
travelers  here  at  the  proper  season:  "On 
the  first  discharge  of  our  guns,  a  perfect 
cloud  rose  in  front  of  us,  completely  obscur- 
ing the  face  of  the  clif( ;  and  I  can  only  com- 
pare the  noise  made  by  the  whirring  and 
flapping  of  wings  to  that  produced  by  the 
fall  of  water  from  a  large  cataract  As  they 
flew  seawards  they  actually  struck  ns  in  the 
boatfi,  whilst  the  killed  and  wounded  fell 
upon  us  like  hail."  These  were  the  "  loons," 
or  guillemots,  so  familiar  in  stories  of  north- 
em  travel.  Beside  these,  the  great  snowy 
owl,  the  thieving  raven,  gulls,  ducks  and 


geese  o^  every  name,  dovekies,  and  every 
species  almost  of  swimmers  and  waders, 
alike  make  it  home  here  yearly  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  and  fill  tlie  air  with  dis- 
cordant notes.  The  ptarmigan,  or  snow- 
partridge,  furnishes  many  a  good  meal  to 
the  arctic  voyager. 

Eider-ducks  frequent  all  the  Dorthem 
coasts,  and  furnish  abundantly  egga,  down, 
and  nourishing  flesh  to  the  cold  and  starv- 
ing. Hall  tells  us  they  winter  in  large  num- 
bers in  Rowe*8  Welcome,  Hudson's  Bay. 
On  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Iceland  they  are 
carefully  guarded*  and  are  a  source  of  mudi 
profit  **  Owing  to  their  being  so  jealously 
preserved,  the  duck  becomes  very  tame  dar- 
ing the  period  of  incubation,  so  tame  indeed 
that  she  will  allow  herself  to  be  stroked  with 
the  hand  while  on  the  nest."  Mr.  Kumlien, 
who  was  naturalist  on  board  the  Florenet, 
describes  some  laughable  traits  of  the  eidor« 
On  their  return  in  Spring  they  convoked  a 
sort  of  general  congress,  and  held  high  car- 
nival. ^When  thus  assembled,  some  old 
veteran  would  make  himself  oonapicuous, 
and  jabber,  away  at  a  terrible  rate,  often 
silencing  the  greater  portion  of  the  resti 
who  appeared  to  listen  for  a  short  timoi 
when  the  entire  crowd  would  break  oat» 
each  one  apparently  expressing  his  or  her 
opinion  on  the  subject"  Does  not  this  read 
very  like  a  brief  report  of  the  debates  of 
more  southerly  deliberative  bodies?  We 
will  not  say  that  the  following  has  any  anal- 
ogy outside  the  bird-kingdom.  After  being 
driven  from  their  nests  by  the  approach  of 
the  boats,  "it  was  very  amusing  to  see  a 
male  alight  beside  a  nest,  and  with  a  aataa- 
fied  air  settle  himself  down  on  the  egg«» 
when  suddenly  a  female  would  oome  to  the 
same  nest  and  inform  him  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake,— it  was  not  his  nest  He  started 
up,  looked  blankly  a>round,  discovered  his 
mistake,  and  with  an  awkward  and  ywj 
ludicrous  bow,  accompanied  by  some  suita- 
ble explanation,  I  suppose,  he  waddled  oS. 
in  search  of  his  own  home,  where  he  found 
his  faithful  mate  installed.  Now  followed 
an  explanation  that  seemed  to  be  hugely 
enjoyed  by  all  in  the  vicinity." 

Off  the  shores  of  Iceland  is  a  group  of 
islands  where  sea-parrots  abound.     They 
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dig  deep  burrows  in  the  sand,  likt  rabbits, 
and  are  caught  by  means  of  a  hook  fastened 
to  the  end  of  a  stick.  Their  brotherly  affec- 
tion leads  them  to  seize  hold  of  the  victim 
and  endeavor  to  save  him,  and  thus  three  or 
four  are  captured  at  once.  Similarly  the 
savory-fleshed  ratg€»  burrow  in  great  num- 
bers under  heaps  of  stones  and  debris^  and 
form  quite  respectable  subterranean  villages 
in  lands  further  north.  Ko  doubt  the  little 
snow-bunting — in  domestic  and  social  quali- 
ties the^  robin  redbreast  of  the  North — ^is 
most  kindly  remembered  by  aU  arctic  trav- 
elers. Its  early  spring  notes  assure  them 
that  deadly  Winter  is  near  its  close  and 
better  days  are  near.  Captain  Markham 
tells  a  touching  story  of  his  visit  in  1849  to 
the  graves  of  Captain  Tobiesen  and  his 
little  son,  on  Cross  Island  near  Novaya 
Zemblya.  '*  About  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
house  were  the  graves  of  the  father  and  son, 
marked  by  two  little  mounds  of  stones  and 
a  few  small  pieces  of  driftwood.  Some 
eider-ducks  had  built  their  nests  under  shel- 
ter of  the  stones,  and  on  the  boy's  grave  a 
little  snow-bunting  had  also  constructed  its 
nest;  but  alas  I  the  nest  it  had  built  with  so 
much  care  and  trouble,  in  which  to  rear  its 
young  ofEspring,  proved  its  own  shroud,  for 
the  poor  little  thing  was  lying  dead  at 
the  bottom,  having  in  all  probability  been 
drowned  by  a  sudden  thaw."  In  memory 
of  the  hard  lot  both  of  the  little  sailor  and 
his  gentle  companion  in  death,  an  English 
lady  wrote  these  lines : — 

"  Sweet  bird!  tli«  breast  of  inaoeenoe 

Hatb  fadelen  dhanu  for  thee, 
AltbOQgh  the  spirit  long  has  fled, 

And  lifeless  olAj  it  be! 

**  Thon  dreadest  not  to  dwell  with  death, 

Beenre  from  harm  or  ill. 
Wot  on  an  Infant's  heart  thy  nest 

Is  wrought  with  fearless  skill." 

What  Mr.  Eumlien  says  of  this  little 
songster  agrees  well  with  this  incident: 
"The  nests  are  very  often  in  such  deep 
fissures  in  the  rocks  Uiat  it  is  impossible  to 
get  at  them.  They  are  obliged  to  hide  away 
their  nests  in  this  manner  to  escape  the 
ravens.  One  of  the  most  favorite  positions 
for  the  nest  is  inside  of  an  Eskimo  grave, 
t.  e.  inside  the  stone  cairn  that  they  erect 
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over  the  body.    I  have  even  seen  a  nest 
built  in  an  Eskimo  cranium.*' 

4.  Notwithstanding  the  thinning  process 
that  attends  the  extension  of  PlarU-iife  to- 
ward the  Pole,  yet  the  most  northerly  points 
of  land  ever  reached  are  not  destitute  of 
some  botanical  specimens.  The  purple  buds 
of  the  crouching  saxifrage,  at  least,  brave 
the  fiercest  storms  and  the  most  intense 
cold.  Indeed,  size  does  not  count  here, 
more  than  in  many  other  places;  rather, 
a  stout  heart  and  an  humble  form.  The  poet 
sang  well,  according  to  his  experience,  of 
the  strength  of  the  monarchs  of  the  forest 
and  the  weakness  of  the  tiny  flowerets  and 
melodious  birds : — 

"  The  seart  bears  weel  wl'  the  Winter's  eaiil4. 

The  aUc  wl'  the  gnrly  win' ; 
But  the  bonny  wee  burds,  an'  the  sweet  wee  flowers, 

Were  made  for  the  ealm  an'  the  sun." 

He  did  not  realize  that  there  are  regions  . 
where  the  toughest  oak  could  not  wrestle 
with  a  single  Winter's  storms,  but  where  yet 
a  few  hours  of  sunshine  will  call  to  life  the 
prettiest  blossoms  on  the  very  brink  of  an 
ice-eheet,  and  fill  the  air  with  myriad-voiced 
warblings.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wholly  true 
that  the  glacier 

"  Endures  no  pale-hoed  flower  beside  its  way,     . 
But  rolls  between  stem  headlands  dark  and  bare 
To  Join  an  ioe-locked  bay." 

And  most  wonderful  is  the  tenacity  of 
life  displayed  by  the  little  saxifrage.  In 
some  of  its  species  it  is  everywhere  present 
in  arctic  lands  where  a  handful  of  soil  can 
accumulate.  It  greeted  the  crew  of  the 
Alert  on  the  point  of  land  nearest  the  Pole 
which  they  were  able  to  reach ;  it  luxuriates 
in  Spitzbergen ;  it  enlivens  the  almost  blank 
wastes  of  Franz^osef  Land;  it  sends  its 
tiny  rootlets  down  among  the  hard  rocks  of 
Novaya  Zemblya;  the  coasts  of  Greenland 
furnish  it  a  most  congenial  home;  and  from 
the  bar  fjelds  of  Iceland  it  smiles  down  on 
the  wayfarer  below.  A  recent  traveler  in 
the  latter  country  found  one  of  these  little 
plants,  with  its  rosette  of  thick  stiff  leaves, 
and  its  flower  stalk  preparing  to  burst  into 
bloom.  He  writes :  "  Its  numerous  buds 
were  still  so  imperfectly  developed  that  it« 
was  impossible  to  disceiii  what  the  color  of 
the  petals  would  be.  I  put  a  couple  uf  speci- 
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mens  in  a  book,  which  I  had  brought  with 
me  in  lieu  of  a  press,  and  let  them  remain 
untouched  for  a  fortnight.  But  when  by 
chance  I  saw  them  again  at  the  lapse  of  that 
time,  small,  white,  delicate  and  fresh  flowers 
had  become  developed.  The  leaves  at  the 
base,  however,  had  become  dry  and  shriv- 
eled. It  seemed  to  me  a  sin  to  put  a  flower 
into  a  press  that  had  displayed  such  tenacity 
of  life." 

Julius  Payer,  describing  the  Barents  Isles, 
has  drawn  a  vei-y  pretty  picture  of  the  way 
in  which  Arctic  vegetation  clusters  together, 
as  if  for  mutual  warmth  and  protection. 
Little  brownish-green  masses,  like  mole- 
hills, lie  scattered  here  and  there,  which 
finally  resolve  themselves  into  bunches  of 
the  saxifrage.  '<  From  this  small  heap,  ten- 
der rosy  blooms  raise  their  little  beads,  bid- 
ding defiance  to  the  bitter  snowy  weather 
which  sweeps  over  the  miserable  plain.  .  . 
Lichens  love  to  shelter  under  the  clusters  of 
the  different  kinds  of  saxifrage,  though 
sometimes  they  are  found  by  themselves. 
One  peculiarity  of  the  Flora  of  the  far 
North  .  .  .  is  their  growth  in  clumps.  Only 
thus  can  these  tender  organisms  maintain 
their  existence  against  the  stern  elements." 
Of  Cape  Tscheljuskin,  the  most  northerly 
point  of  Asia,  and  famous  now  and  forever 
from  its  having  been  successfully  rounded 
by  the  Vega,  Professor  Nordenskiold  says, 
that  it  almost  appeared  as  if  the  plants  of 
the  peninsula  had  tried  to  migrate  further 
north  and  been  hindered  by  the  sea, — for, 
crowded  into  very  small  compass,  were  found 
nearly  all  the  plants  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Other  travelers  have  described  for 
us  in  fitting  language  the  features  of  the 
Flora  in  arctic  lands, — among  other  things 
a  gigantic  creeping  willow,  intertwining 
among  the  mosses  and  mingling  its  deli- 
cate leaves  with  the  soft  green,  the  entire 
growth  of  which,  limbs,  trunk  and  all,  could 
be  easily  covered  with  a  dinner-plate  I  From 
Spitzbergen  the  Swedes  carried  home  a 
dwarf  birch-tree — a  famous  one  for  that 
land — two  feet  high,  its  thickest  stem  being 
from  two  to  three  lines  in  diameter.  "  After 
the  return  to  Sweden,  it  was  found  by  the 
help  of  the  microscope  that  a  stem  of  this 
thickness  was  about  eighty  years  old.    The 


.  yearly  rings  were  exceedingly  thin  and 
faintly  marked  in  several  specimens,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  stem  altogether  indistin- 
guishable." 

We  have  spoken  of  the  scanty  vegetation 
of  the  North  as  running  up  toward  the  Pole. 
Not  the  least  curious  thing  connected  with 
this  subject,  is  the  fact  that  the  Arctic  area 
is  the  true  ancient  home  of  the  plants  that 
now  clothe  the  northern  hemisphere.  It 
would  seem  easier  to  believe  that  they  origi- 
nated within  the  tropics  and  spread  north- 
ward. We  are,  however,  compelled  to  ad- 
mit the  contrary,  and  the  most  eminent 
names  in  botany  confirm  this  view.  Thus 
we  are  brought,  by  a  growing  familiarity 
with  arctic  Flora,  to  understand  as  we  could 
not  otherwise  the  work  of  the  great  Ice  Agf, 
and  the  secret  history  and  conditions  of  oar 
present  vegetation.  Strange  that  the  light 
of  myriads  of  ages  gone  should  fall  upon  to- 
day! 

5.  Not  the  least  important  and  interest- 
ing of  the  researches  to  be  made  in  the 
north  are  those  upon  Maffnetism  and  the 
Aurora,  James  Boss  won  a  high  place  in 
fame  when  he  reached  the  locality  of  the 
north  magnetic  pole  in  Boothia,  and  the 
needle,  which  had  dipped  more  and  more 
decidedly,  became  vertical.  Some  years 
later  he  sought  to  reach  the  vicinity  of  the 
south  magnetic  pole,  and  was  only  checked 
when  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  that 
point  by  the  insurmountable  ice-barriers  of 
the  Antarctic.  Much  as  has  been  done  since 
his  day  in  perfecting  this  science,  and  pro- 
viding the  seaman  with  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  variation  of  his  compass  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  many  mysteries  yet  re- 
main that  may  be  best  solved  in  arctic 
regions. 

One  of  the  most  striking  sights  in  the 
usually  calm  vault  of  blue  that  spans  our 
earth  at  night  is  the  Aurora  BorealU.  Its 
pale,  fiickering  light,  its  sheets  of  flame,  its 
spears  of  fire  hurled  toward  the  zenith,  its 
incessant  changes,  as  it  almost  dies  away 
and  the  next  instant  sets  the  heavens  ablaze, 
its  occasional  brilliant  colorings, — all  com- 
bine to  make  it  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
spectacles  we  behold.  But  what  is  infre- 
quent and  of  short  duration  with  us,  in  more 
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northerly  latitudes  is  displayed  in  wondrous 
brightness  and  beauty.  It  has  its  home 
around  the  magnetic  poles.  It  enlivens  the 
long  winter  nights  to  the  lonely  disooyerer, 
and  makes  him  forget»for  the  time»  hdnger. 
disease,  cold  and  home-longinga.  To  us  it 
shines  in  the  northern  sky;  to  those  who 
haTe  gone  much  further  north  it  lights  up 
their  southern  horizon.  In  a  word,  they 
have  gone  beyond  its  line  of  culmination ; 
and,  as  in  the  first  instance  it  seems  to  lure 
them  on  toward  the  polar  star,  so,  in  turn, 
it  beckons  them  back  homeward  when  their 
work  is  done.  To  note  the  phenomena  of  the 
aurora  will  be  one  of  the  most  pleasing  tasks 
of  the  arctic  observer,  and  he  will  have  most 
complete  apparatus  for  q^amining  it  in  every 
particular.  Captain  Hall,  in  his  joumeyings 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boothia,  was  amazed  at 
the  wonderful  displays  of  the  aurora  around 
him.  The  ''merry  dancers"  were  almost 
within  touching  distance;  and  eoronasy  di- 
rectly over  his  head,  were  forming  and  fad- 
ing incessantly ;  while  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow  played  among  the  gossamer  threads 
of  fire.  He  was  close  on  the  central  point 
of  convergence  of  the  magnetic  forces.  Lieu- 
tenant Weyprecht,  far  to  the  east  and  north 
of  this  locality,  was  no  less  struck  with  the 
delicate  tints  and  gentle  play  of  the  auroral 
light  As  he  describes  one  form  of  frequent 
occurrence,  *'  it  is  transparent  white  with  a 
shade  of  light  green,  not  unlike  the  pale 
green  of  a  young  plant  which  germinates  in 
the  dark.  The  light  of  the  moon  appears 
yellow,  contrasted  with  this  tender  color  so 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  so  indescribable  in 
words,  a  color  which  Nature  appears  to  have 
given  only  to  the  polar  regions  by  way  of 
compensation."  Occasionally  magnetic  tem- 
pests would  arise,  when  electric  fires  would 
illumine  the  skies  and  cause  the  wildest  per- 
turbations of  the  needle. 

Herr  Eamark,  from  his  own  observations 
in  Norway,  has  deduced  what  seems  quite  a 
plausible  explanation  of  the  direct  exciting 
cause,  to  say  the  least,  of  these  splendid  dis- 
plays. Noting  the  fact  that  auroras  follow 
the  prevalence  of  warm,  southerly,  water- 
laden  currents  of  air,  he  says:  ''When  a 
wind  laden  with  warmth,  moisture  and 
electricity  comes  in  contact  with  a  body  of 


cold  air,  the  moisture  is  converted  into  snow, 
the  warmth  and  electricity  are  thereby  re- 
leased, and  the  aurora  is  the  result  of  the 
disturbance.  The  northern  lights  cannot 
occur  in  very  high  latitudes,  because  the 
warm  moist  air  is  cooled  long  before  it 
reaches  them."  This  closely  agrees  with 
the  experience  of  the  Swedes  in  their  fre- 
quent expeditions  to  Spitzbergen. 

6.  Since,  the  days  of  Sabine,  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  every  opportunity  has 
been  improved  to  carry  on  observations  upon 
the  movements  of  the  Pendulum  in  the  far 
North.  By  means  of  this  humble  instru- 
ment, a  full  set  of  observations,  made  at 
short  intervals  from  the  Equator  to  the 
Poles,  will  give  the  exact  form  of  the  earth. 
No  wonder  that  astronomers  have  anxiously 
sought  to  complete  this  record  I 

And  a  multiplicity  of  strange  and  won- 
derful facts  crowd  upon  us,  as  we  look  over 
books  of  travel  in  arctic  lands.  They  who 
visit  those  regions  have  the  satisfaction  in 
their  privations  and  sufferings  of  seeing 
things  which  the  rest  of  the  world  can  never 
see.<  There  are  sublimities  and  wonders 
and  miracles  that  are  reserved  only  for  the 
hardy  and  daring  voyager.  What  one  has 
written  of  forestless  Iceland  is  still  more 
true  of  the  regions  far  beyond:  "The 
thought  of  the  non-appearance  of  woods  or 
forests  is  pushed  into  the  background  by 
the  magnificent  style  in  which  Nature  has 
revealed  herself  there."  Its  wild,  gnind 
scenery  calls  forth  "  feelings  of  love  toward 
a  land  that  can  produce  **  it,  and  of  "  rever- 
ence for  a  nature  that  can  unfold  such  grand 
objects  to  the  spectator's  eye." 

To  watch  the  tides  and  currents  of  the  sea 
in  those  far-off  comers  of  the  earth,  and  con- 
nect them  with  the  ebbing  and  swelling  of 
the  great  oceans  to  the  south ;  to  pick  up  on 
arctic  beaches  seeds  and  drift-wood,  perhaps 
from  Siberia,  perhaps  from  the  Tropics,  is 
not  an  idle  amusement  alone,  but  connects 
itself  with  the  knowledge  that  insures  safety 
to  the  mariners  of  all  lands  in  their  danger- 
ous calling.  And  in  the  long  night  that 
hangs  over  the  Poles  it  is  certainly  curious 
to  note  the  extremely  vigorous  activity  of 
life  in  the  freezing  seas, — an  activity  inten- 
sified by  the  prevailing  daikness.    Again, 
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\rbat  seems  impossible  to  us  takes  place, 
tending  to  rid  the  northern  lands  of  their 
superabundance  of  icy  coTering :  **  Evapora- 
tion of  snow,**  says  Nordenskiold,  <' takes 
place  during  the  whole  Winter,  and  that  on 
so  extensive  a  scale  that  a  covering  of  snow, 
so  closely  packed  that  it  cannot  blow  away, 
speedily  disappears  by  evaporation  under 
violent  and  dry  winds,  even  at  a  tempera- 
ture considerably  under  the  freezing-point.*' 
The  same  traveler  calls  attention  to  the 
power  of  certain  microscopic  Crustacea  to 
maintain  life  in  the  snow-sludge  along  the 
beach  at  a  temperature  of  14**  F.  "  It  pro- 
duced a  very  peculiar  impression,**  he  says, 
"to  walk  iJong  the  strand  on  a  dark  and 
stormy  day,  for  at  every  step  a  man  took 
there  burst  out  on  all  sides  bluish  white 
flames,  so  that  one  was  apt  to  fear  that  his 
shoes  and  clothes  would  take  fire."  Each 
wave,  too,  under  the  same  conditions  emitted 
a  sharp  flash  as  it  dashed  against  the  ice- 
girdle  on  the  shore. 

As  auroras  of  unwonted  brilliancy  cheer 
the  arctic  night,  so  in  the  long  day  of  Sum- 
mer, when  minute  ice-particles  fill  the  air, 
halos  and  mock-suns  oft«n  enliven  the  sky 
after  the  strangest  fashion,  giving  forms  and 
combinations  never  seen  in  lower  latitudes. 
For  a  time  the  sun  neither  rises  nor  sets. 
Could  one  stand  at  the  Pole,  he  would  be- 
hold a  sight  never  yet  seen  by  mortal  eye, — 
he  would  ''see  the  sun  revolving  with  a  uni- 
form altitude  from  the  day  it  comes  north 
of  the  Equator  in  March  until  it  returns  in 
September,  its  altitude  being  equal  to  its 
decUnatioA."  And  after  the  terrors  of  Win- 
ter what  can  be  more  touching  than  the 
records  of  rough  seamen  upon  the  return  of 
Spring, — and  that  not  Spring  as  we  imagine 
it,  but  Spring  that  would  serve  us  well  for 
Winter?  The  first  snow-bunting  is  wel- 
comed with  a  joy  and  tenderness  that  with 
us  can  never  be  given  to  the  bluebird  and 
robin ;  the  first  dwarfed  flower  is  spied  out 
aud  greeted  with  overflowing  affection;  the 
icy  bands  relax  around  the  long  imprisoned 
ones,  and  give  them  back  with  a  gladness 
of  which  we  can  but  faintly  conceive  to  life 
and  liberty  and  home. 

7.  Among  the  things  still  wrapped  in 
mystery,  but  upon  which  we  cannot  cease 


to  speculate,  is  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  a  Continent  around  the  North  Pole, 
At  only  one  point  has  that  locality  been 
reached  within  four  hundred  miles.  On 
every  side  the  distance  of  approach  is  mndi 
greater.  Here  is  room  for  an  extensive  area 
of  land  or  sea.  It  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered as  occupied  by  water.  Proof  either 
way  at  present  is  not  possible.  But  we  will 
indicate  a  few  things  that  seem  to  point  to 
large  land-tracts  witiiin  the  area. 

Kellett  Land  has  an  unknown  extension 
to  the  north.  It  seems  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  rocky  ridge  forming  the  Kamtschatka 
Peninsula.  We  look  eagerly  for  new  dis- 
coveries here.  Even  off  the  level  plains  of 
northern  Asia  a  cluster  of  islands  lie,  the 
New  l^iberian,  which  Nordenskiold  desires 
may  be  explored  at  an  eariy  day  by  modem 
scientific  methods.  The  shallowness  of  the 
sea  surrounding  them  makes  it  not  improba- 
ble that  still  beyond  other  land  masses  come 
to  the  surface.  The  long  double  island, 
Novaya  Zemblya,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Ural  range.  Directly  in  line  between  Great 
Ice  Cape  and  the  Pole  was  formed  the  tract 
of  land  named  after  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
Its  extent  is  not  known,  but  must  be  con- 
siderable. From  Payer*s  highest  point  land 
was  seen  stretching  away  toward  the  Pole ; 
and  the  size  of  the  icebergs  there  formed  in- 
dicated large  iee^heets.  It  is  not  at  all 
impossible  that^  even  if  interrupted,  land 
emerges  beyond  and  helps  fill  the  enormous 
void.  Once  more,  a  little  further  west,  the 
Spitzbergen  group  arises,  formed  of  sharp, 
black  clifb,  and  is  the  extension  of  the 
Scandinavian  rangp.  Before  Fi«nz-Josef 
Land  had  been  discovered,  the  flight  of 
birds  beyond  Spitsbergen  to  the  north,  and 
ice-cakes  floating  down  with  earth  and  stones 
adhering  to  them,  convinced  the  Yoyager 
above  the  Seven  Islands  that  land  lay  still 
further  north.  Th^  voyage  of  the  Tegtttkoff 
explained  this  in  part,  but  only  in  part.  It 
is  more  than  supposable  that  the  enormous 
basaltic  ridge  of  Scandinavia  runs  persist- 
ently on  and- emerges  within  the  polar  area. 
Dr.  Petermann  believed  that  Greenland  ex- 
tends directly  across  the  Pole  and  connects 
itself  with  Kellett  Land — a  view  still  held 
by  some. 
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It  ig  probable  ihat  a  break,  at  least,  oa- 
eun  near  where  Beaumont's  journey  ended ; 
but  it  is  also  quite  probable  that  the  rounded 
mass  of  Greenland  persists  in  its  northerly 
oour8e,and  also  adds  somewhat  to  the  polar 
continent.  For  it  will  be  noticed  on  any 
map  that  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  the 
great  land  ridges  in  high  latitades  is  con- 
stantly north  and  south.  It  seems  scarcely 
reasonable  that  they  should  stop  short  at 
just  such  a  line  o|  latitude.  The  same  con- 
dttsion  has  recently  been  reached  by  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  temperatures  and  prevail- 
ing winds  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  It  has 
been  shown  that  these  can  best  be  explained 
by  the  existence  of  a  considerable  territory 
of  solid  land  around  the  Pole.  Again,  it  is 
argued  that  great  numbers  of  birda  of  cer- 
tain species  migrate  across  Europe,  and 
spend  the  Summer  and  rear  their  young  be- 
yond the  limits  of  any  arctic  country  now 
known. 

8.  There  remains  one  other  principal  sub- 
ject of  study  in  this  field,  in  many  respects 
the  most  important  of  aU.  In  ancient  times 
the  nations  about  the  Mediterranean  re- 
garded with  peculiar  awe  the  peoples  who, 
by  report,  lived  far  up  beyond  the  home 
of  the  North  Wind.  The  Hyperboreans, 
strange  to  say,  were  by  them  invested  with 
remarkable  attributes.  By  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  they  were  mentioned  with  a  sort  of 
reverence  and  envy.  Of  them  the  poets 
sang:  "On  sweet  and  fragrant. herbs  they 
feed,  amid  verdant  and  grassy  pastures,  and 
drink  ambrofliHl  dew,  divine  potation.  .  . 
Neither  diseases  nor  wasting  old  age  infest 
this  holy  people;  but,  without  labor,  with- 
out war,  they  continue  to  live  happily,  and 
to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  cruel  Neme- 
sis." Much  better  acquaintance,  if  it  has 
decidedly  lessened  the  awe  and  envy,  has  in 
no  wise  diminished  the  wonder  and  interest. 
The  first  actual  contact  with  the  arctic 
tribes  in  modem  times  inspired  the  bewil- 
dered sailors  with  fears  that  the  poor  natives 
were  less  than  human,  rather,  than  super- 
human. They  believed  them  the  very  off- 
spring of  demons.  Laying  aside  all  ideas 
that  wonld  make  the  north  people  either 
deities  or  demons,  we  are  certainly  brought 
into  contact  with  a  most  peculiar  race. 


Little  did  the  ancients  suspect  that  even  in 
their  day  a  migration  from  west  to  east, 
from  the  Old  World  to  a  New  World,  was 
taking  place  in  latitudes  far  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  their  geography,  and  in  climes  that 
forbade  by  their  rigor  anything  like  the 
pictures  of  ease  and  bliss  their  poets  had 
conceived.  The  true  Hyperboreans  have  had 
a  far  different  lot.  Their  life  has  been  the 
hardest  by  far  of  any  other  people  on  the 
earth.  Every  morsel  of  food  and  every 
drop  of  water  has  been  gained  only  at  the 
expense  of  deadly  strife. 

Much  has  been  learned  of  these  tribes — 
their  sjmple  habits,  their  wanderings,  even 
their  sentiments  and  traditions — but  very 
much  is  yet  in  darkness.  It  is  worthy  the 
exact  science  of  this  day  to  bring  to  light,  if 
possible^  more  of  the  past  of  this  iron  race, 
and  to  be  able  to  class  them  properly  in  the 
history  of  tlie  human  family.  Captain  C. 
F.  Hall's  eight  years'  residence  among  the 
Eskimos  of  the  West  Land,  and  Dr.  Rink's 
careful  study  of  the  customs  and  traditions 
of  those  of  Greenland,  have  contributed 
most  valuable  materials  upon  which  future 
arctic  explorers  and  ethnologists  may  build. 
Very  recently  a  thorough  examination  of 
Russian  Lapland  has  brought  to  light  nu- 
merous prehistoric  remains,  together  with 
"a  great  ancient  manufactory  of  flint  im- 
plements of  the  Stone  Age,  of  the  purest 
and  highest  Scandinavian  forms,  which  pre- 
viously had  been  seldom  found  east  of  the 
Baltic,  and  never  on  the  coast  of  th6  Arctic 
Ocean  or  the  White  Sea."  These,  and  other 
discoveries  still  in  progress,  connect  more 
and  more  closely  the  present  dwellers  on  the 
frozen  ocean  with  the  prehistoric  man  of 
Europe, 

This  brief  sketch,  noticing  only  a  few  of 
the  subjects  of  interest  to  science  in  high 
latitudes,  and  barely  touching  on  their  va- 
rious and  necessary  relations  to  what  is  al- 
ready known,  may  suffice  to  call  attention 
to  the  large  work  now  being  planned  by  the 
leading  minds  of  the  day.  It  is  designed  to 
embrace  all  Nature,  in  every  clime  and  zone, 
in  the  exhaustive  search ;  and  to  enable  Nat- 
ure, as  well,  to  become  her  own  interpreter. 

As  a  sign  of  the  activity  of  the  times  in 
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the  one  branch  of  geographical  discovery, 
it  is  stated  that  the  geographical  societies 
of  the  world  now  number  fifty ;  and  twenty 
new  geographical  journals  have  come  into 
existence  during  the  last  three  years.  Last 
year  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  London,  addressed  a  second  Me- 
morial to  the  Vice-chancellors  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  urging  the  establishing  of 
a  professorship  of  geography,  and  the  found- 
ing of  traveling  scholarships.  Such  a  meas- 
ure, it  is  believed,  will  not  loog  be  delayed, 
and  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
England  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  subject 
of  discovery,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term.  Will  American  colleges  fall  into  line  ? 
Will  not  some  of  them,'  at  least,  take  the 
lead,  and  make  a  certain  amount  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  great  world  of  geographical  dis- 
covery, past  and  present,  a  part  of  the 
liberal  education  of  to-day?  It  is  certainly 
an  important  step  toward  conquering  the 
earth  to  man's  desires  and  necessities. 

And  both  the  wants  and  interests  and  the 
curiosity  of  men  are  now  turning  their  at- 
tention, as  never  before,  to  the  arctic  world ; 
which,  though  exercising  so  important  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  welfare  of  mankind,  has 


never  yet  been  brought  fairly  before  as  for 
scientific  investigation.  It  is  wholly  beyond 
the  powers  of  human  foresight  to  calculate 
the  extent  and  value  of  the  discoveries  that 
may  be  there  made.  But,  as  the  centuries 
past  drew  their  light  from  arctic  waters,  so 
the  future  may  find  in  the  knowledge  here 
perfected  new  forces  to  cheer  and  bless. 
As  we  write,  novel  physical  features  are  be- 
ing brought  to  light  in  Greenland,  that  laod 
of  marvels.  A  party  of  Danish  explorers, 
having  reached  a  point  far  inland,  suddenly 
came  upon  a  green  oasis  in  the  frozen  des- 
ert. One  of  them  states,  that  '<  in  the  ice- 
fields of  the  interior  he  ascended  a  hill,  the 
top  of  which  was  covered  with  flowers  and 
vegetation,  several  kinds  of  smaU  animals 
being  also  found  there."  This  is  contrary 
to  all  preconceived  notions  of  the  interior 
of  that  land,  and  will  kindle  a  zeal  to  cross 
the  entire  country. 

It  would  indeed  seem  that  we  are  finally 
about  to  realize  the  full  truth  of  quaint  old 
Hakluyt's  saying,  when  he  calls  geography 
and  chronology  '*  the  sunne  and  moone,  the 
right  eye  and  the  left  of  all  history." 


CARRYING  AN  ELECTION. 


YITH  the  wail  of  a  bereaved  .demon, 
the  morning  train  stopped  at  Oxbow 
station  to  part  with  its  most  attract- 
ive passenger — a  graceful  little  lady 
in  navy  blue.  As  she  ran  down  the  steps  a 
blonde,  broad-shouldered  youth  pressed  ea- 
gerly forward  to  greet  her. 

"  Enraptured  to  behold  you,  Angle  1 " 
cried  he  boyishly,  taking  prompt  possession 
of  her  satchel  and  then  of  the  hand  carrying 
it 

'*  Why  Sidney  Alden  1  Can  I  believe  mine 
eyes?   I  thought  you  were  in  Boston  1 " 

<*  Unlike  the  leopard  I  can  change  my 
spots,  jl/acftfmdu«//e,— especially  when  said 
change  transports  me  to  Miss  Angle  Con- 
verse." 


'<  Especially  when  it  transports  you  to  the 
Library  festival,  you  mean,"  laughed  the 
young  lady,  blushing  prettily;  **you  knew 
Oxbow  could  n't  get  up  a  public  entertain- 
ment without  you.** 

"  Begging  your  pardon,  I  was  not  aware 
till  last  evening  that  Oxbow  contemplated 
an  entertainment,"  retorted  he,  leading  the 
way  to  the  carriage.  ^  Give  me  the  music- 
roll,  please.    It  seems  you  found  the  duets?  " 

*<Ye8.  Zet  and  I  are  going  to  practice 
them  to-day,** 

^  She  has  intimated  as  much,  and  that  I 
need  n't  hover  about  the  parlor  during  the 
performance." 

^<  Touching  sisterly  frankness  I " 

^  I  rebelledi  and  accused  her  of  sacrificing 
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her  brother  to  the  interests  of  the  festival.*' 

"  *  However  could  she  do  it  *  when  you've 
taken  this  lonesome  journey  to  see  her  ?  " 

**  Possibly  she  does  n't  admit  I  took  the 
journey  for  her  sake  exclusively,"  responded 
Sidney,  with  a  queer  smile ;  **  and  as  to  its 
being  lonesome,  we  didn't  think  it  so." 

"We?" 

The  young  man,  at  that  moment  reining 
in  his  horse  upon  the  bridge,  did  not  seem 
to  hear  the  interrogation.  After  a  mo- 
ment's uneasy  silence,  Angie  spoke  again. 

"What  brought  you  home  to  the  rural 
districts  in  this  freezing  weather,  Sidney  ?  " 

"  Two  good  and  sufficient  motives,  Miss 
Inquisitive.  The  first  is  a  bit  of  interesting 
news.  The  second  " — ^he  laughed  in  an  em- 
barrassed way — "the  second  is — is  a  per- 
sonal matter  which  I  beg  leave  to  discuss 
with  you  later. — By  the  by,"  added  he, 
changing  his  tone  abruptly,  "  Bertha  Hunt- 
ress came  with  me.  You  've  heard  me  speak 
of  our  new  step-cousin.  Bertha?  " 

"  The  stately  beauty  ?  " 

"I  believe  she  answers* to  that  descrip- 
tion," responded  Sidney,  looking  pleased. 
"You  '11  be  sure  to  like  each  other,  Angie." 

"  Shall  we?  "  The  young  lady  herself  was 
less  confident  ou  that  point. 

"  She 's  wild  to  see  you,  I  've  talked  so 
much  about  you." 

"  You  might  have  chosen  a  more  pleasing 
topic  1 " 

"  Allow  me  to  doubt  it.  But  now  for  my 
bit  of  news.  Chase  &  Rollins  have  increased 
my  salary  by  one-fourth." 

"  How  complimentary  I  I  'm  so  glad ! " 

"  And  they  promise  to  take  me  into  the 
firm  next  year.  *  Chase,  Bollins  &  Co*' 
Ahem  I    How 's  '  Co. '  for  a  name  ?  " 

"  Prodigiously  dignified,  but  not  musical. 
Think  I  prefer  Sidney  Alden." 

"Honestly?  Thousand  thanks  for  the 
avowal  I  If  you  only  knew  how  I  've  been 
agonizing  for  some  mark  of  your  prefer- 
ence I " 

"  You  saucy  being  I  I  hoped  Boston  would 
improve  your  manners." 

"Pray  supplement  Boston  and  fashion 
them  yourself." 

"You  overrate  my  capabilities.  Do  I  set 
myself  up  for  a  Mr.  Turveydrop?  "  laughed 


Angie,  trying  to  look  unconscious  and  to 
forget  that  last  interview  with  Sidney,  when 
he  certainly  had  seemed  on  the  very  verge 
of  a  proposal. 

"  You  set  yourself  up  for  a  military  char- 
acter, on  the  contrary,  it  appears,"  observed 
the  young  man  quizzically,  surveying  the 
cockade  in  her  hat.  "  Let  me  here  remark 
that  that  regimental  costume  is  vastly  nobby 
and  becoming.  The  dark  blue  contrasts 
finely  with  the  gilt  buttons  and  the  orange 
trimmings." 

"  *  Orange  trimmings '  indeed  1  As  if  I  'd 
be  seen  in  orange,  Sidney  Alden  I  These 
modest  cordings  are  of  *  old  gold '  I " 

"  Ah,  yes  I  Now  I  have  a  spasm  of  mem- 
ory. Bertha  once  tutored  me  on  this  same 
subject ;  protested  I  'd  a  tendency  to  color- 
blindness, like  the  Jewish  nation.  Bertha 
wears  one  of  those  suits.  Probably  that  'a 
how  I  came  to  observe  yours." 

Was  it,  forsooth  I  The  girl  at  his  side 
felt  strangely  aggrieved  by  the  naive  re- 
mark, and  strengthened  in  the  conviction 
that  she  should  not  like  Miss  Huntress. 

The  fair  stranger  was  sitting  at  the  par- 
lor window  as  they  stopped  at  the  gate. 
She  bowed  gayly  to  Sidney,  who  gallantly 
touched  his  hat  to  her.  And — could  Angie 
be  deceived?  or  did  he  toss  a  kiss  as  he 
sprang  from  the  carriage  to  assist  herself  in 
alighting  ?  Angie  did  wish  she  knew ;  but 
it  was  no  time  for  idle  speculations.  The 
next  moment  she  was  borne  into  the  house 
by  Zet  to  be  introduced  to  the  new-comer. 
Then  mamma  Alden  had  a  motherly  wel- 
come for  her,  and  the  worthy  doctor  laid 
aside  his  Medical  Journal  to  greet  her  with 
marked  favor.  Evidently  little  Miss  Con- 
verse was  a  great  pc^  in  the  household. 
Was  it  strange  if  she  had  come  to  believe 
herself  tacitly  regarded  as  one  of  the  fam- 
ily? 

"  There  1  I  wonder  if  Sidney  remem- 
bered to  engage  oysters  for  the  festival  I " 
cried  Zet  suddenly,  as  she  helped  Angie  re- 
move her  wraps. 

"I'll  ask  him,"  volunteered  Miss  Hun- 
tress from  the  window-seat. 

"Thank  you.  And  if  he's  forgotten, 
scold  him." 

"  I  will— in  your  name." 
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"  Why  not  in  your  own,  too?  It  will  be 
more  effective.  Besides,  it 's  your  peculiar 
duty — not  to  say  priyiiege  1 " 

<*  I  don't  wish  to  anticipate  these  things,'' 
smiled  Miss  Bertha,  vanishing  through  the 
door-way. 

<<  Isn't  she  charming,  Angie?"  cried  Zet 
with  enthusiasm.  *<  Such  eyes  I  And  such 
exquisite  hair!  Sid  says  she  is  like  a 
Titian  Madonna." 

'<She  is  lovely,"  assented  Angie  in  the 
tone  of  a  martyr  who  dies  for  the  truth. 

So  Sidney  had  compared  her  to  a  Ma- 
donna I  He  would  worship  her  next  I  Per- 
haps he  did  worship  her  already !  And  why 
was  it  the  <<  peculiar  duty"  of  this  paragon 
to  scold  Sidney?  On  the  whole,  it  was  a 
wretched  morning  to  Angie.  Zet  was  help- 
ing her  mother  about  the  fruit  cake  for  the 
Festival,  Sidney  was  overseeing  the  deco- 
ration of  the  public  hall,  and  she  was  left 
with  Miss  Bertha,  whose  ease  and  elegance 
rebuked  her  own  restless  constnunt  The 
''afternoon  was  yet  worse,  for  with  some 
flimsy  excuse  Sidney  drew  Miss  Huntress 
away  to  the  library  for  a  prolonged  iite^-feU^ 
and  Zet  and  Angie  could  not  practice  be- 
cause of  stupid  callers. 

It  was  not  till  after  tea  that  the  two  girls 
began  their  duets.  Sidney  leaned  over 
Angle's  chair  to  turn  the  music  leaves,  dis- 
coursing merry  monsense  with  herself  and 
Miss  Bertha,  who  sat  near  the  lamp  sewing 
brass  rings  upon  a  curtain  for  the  public  halL 

*.*  I  appreciate  your  good  intentions,  Sid," 
cried  his  sister  at  last  nervously ;  "never- 
theless I  wish  you  'd  run  off.  Your  chatter- 
ing puts  us  out." 

"  *  Your  eloquence  distracts  our  attention' 
would  sound  more  p8lished,si8terkin." 

"  Choose  your  own  form  of  rhetoric,  only 
leave  us !  Bertha,  use  your  influence.  He  'a 
bound  to  do  as  you  say." 

'* Bertha  won't  abuse  her  rights;  she 
knows  I  have  n't  seen  Angie  ten  minutes." 

"But  Miss  Converse  would  rather  be 
heard  than  seen  just  now,"  said  Miss  Hunt- 
ress, rising  with  an  indolent  smile.  "  We 
oughtn't  to  interrupt  the  duets." 

'<Fair  tyrant  1  She  says  go,  and  I  must 
be  gone  I "  responded  Sidney,  in  an  appar- 
ent agony  of  submission. 


"  Don't  take  Bertha  away.  She  does  n't 
disturb  us." 

"May  be  not;  but  her  tanying  behind 
might  disturb  me,  sisterkin,"  retorted  Sid- 
ney airily,  **  and  she  11  never  desert  Mr. 
Micawber." 

As  the  twain  disappeared  arm-in-arm,  Zet 
drew  a  long  breath. 

"There  I"  said  she,  "hope  we  can  play 
better  now  I  *ye  disposed  of  him  and  his 
bride^lect" 

"Bride-elect?"  faltered  Angie,  strikuig 
a  false  note. 

"Yes.  Have  n*t  you  heard?  I  supposed 
Sidney  had  told  you.  You  're  out  of  time, 
Angie.  One — ^two— three— four.  Now  the 
pedal." 

"  Was  n't  it  rather— rather  fudden  t " 

"Sudden?  the  sub-bass?  It  is  written 
that  way." 

"What  you  said  a  moment  ago— about 
Miss  Huntress  and  Sidney  ?  " 

"That  ?  Oh,  yes !  I  was  disappointed  at 
first.  Do  you  know,  I  wanted  Sid  to  hare 
you?  I  never  once  thought  of  Bertha.  I 
have  my  doubts  now  whether  she  is  just 
the  one  for  him ;  but  he  ought  to  know  her 
better  than  we  do,"  answered  Zet  between 
fitful  pauses,  as  she  labored  over  a  difficolt 
passage. 

Angie  played  on  mechanically,  with  a 
vague  fancy  that  she  was  thrumming  upon 
a  cofSn.  "  Don't  you  cry,  Angie  Converse  1 
Don't  you  dare  to  cry,"  she  kept  saying  to 
herself,  hammering  at  the  keys  as  if  her 
troublesome  heart  throbbed  beneath  and 
must  be  paralyzed  by  blows.  And  through 
all  the  changes  of  the  music  rang  this  silly 
refrain: — 

"  Sidney's  llokle,  «U  things  show  it, 
Onoe  you  thought  so,  now  you  know  it." 

But  at  last  they  had  mastered  the  duets 
to  Zet's  satisfaction,  and  Sidney  lounged  in, 
"to  accept  their  apologies,"  he  observed 
loftily. 

Had  Bertha  finished  the  curtain?  his 
sister  inquired  He  had  no  convictions  on 
the  lubject,  and  Zet  went  to  ascertain. 

Making  a  movement  to  follow  her,  Angie 
found  herself  cleverly  penned  between  a 
rocking-chair  and  the  center-table. 
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'<  Wait,  little  lady,  <  I'v^  something  sweet 
to  tell  you.' " 

"  I  know  I  I  know  t  Zet  has  announced 
it    I — I  congratulate  you." 

'<  On  the  snow-storm  ? "  Sidney  looked  a 
trifle  puzzled.  **  Thank  you ;  though  I  don't 
flatter  myself  it  comes  solely  for  my  bene- 
fit." 

^Not  on  the  snow-storm.  Does  it  really 
snow  ?  I  meant  to  congratulate  you  on— on 
ever3fthing." 

'^Kind  little  soul  I  I  was  sure  you  would 
be  pleased,*'  he  said,  taking  her  hands  in 
his,  as  one  might  take  a  child's  to  warm 
them.  <*  Yes,  I  consider  that  I  am  a  very 
lucky  fellow.    Bertha  is — " 

"O  yes,  certainly!  There's  no  question 
about  it/' interrupted  Angle  hurriedly,  with- 
drawing her  hands. 

'*  All  I  lack  now,  Angle,  is  a  snug  little 
home  and — " 

Zet's  entrance  put  a  period  to  the  sentence. 

'*  If  it  clears  off  in  the  morning,  Angelica, 
will  you  go  sleighing  with  me?"  pursued 
Sidney,  as  his  sister  ran  out  again  for  the 
bed-candles.  ''I  want  a  long,  quiet  talk 
with  you." 

'*  I  can't  I  Indeed  I  can't  go  1  I  must  be 
home  early." 

"Must  you?  Honor  bright?  Then  we'll 
ride  in  that  direction,  and  we  '11  set  out  as 
early  as  you  please.  But  what 's  your  haste  ? 
Zet  said  you  meant  to  take  the  train,  and 
that  does  n't  leare  till  four  in  the  afternoon." 

Angle  made  some  incoherent  remark 
about  not  liking  to  appropriate  so  much  of 
his  time. 

**  Konsense !  My  time  is  at  your  disposal. 
I  'U  arrange  matters  with  Bertha — ^never  you 
fear  1  She  's  a  wonderfully  reasonable  being  1 
What !  shivering,  girlie  ?  Is  the  fire  so  low  ?  " 

"  Fire  low,  I  should  say  I "  cried  Zet,  ap- 
pearing on  the  threshold  with  a  candlestick 
in  either  hand.  *'  The  room  is  a  perfect 
oven.  Shall  we  go  upstairs  now,  Angle? 
Here  comes  Bertha  to  say  good  night  to  you." 

As  Angle  followed  2iet  up  the  broad  stair- 
case to  Zet'B  chamber,  which  they  were  to 
share  together,  she  heard  the  parlor* door 
dose  gently  upon  Miss  Huntress  and  Sid- 
ney and  she  shirered  again.  The  gentle 
murmur  of  their  Toices  maddened  her.    She 


tried  to  drown  the  sound  by  her  own  foot- 
steps. 

**1  dare  say  your  old  gravel  train  will 
wake  me  in  the  morning,"  said  she,  drag- 
ging down  her  crimps  at  the  toilet  glass. 
"When  does  it  begin  its  travels?" 

''Somewhere  between  fite  and  six," 
yawned  sleepy  Zet 

*<  So  early  ?  Thank  fortune  1 1 11  leave  this 
house  before  any  one  else  is  stirring,"  mused 
Angle,  with  a  brisk  nod  at  the  mirror,  which 
just  then  reflected  no  ''Madonna  "  face.  She 
was  glad  that  Zet  speedily  floated  off  to 
dreamland.  She  wanted  to  be  alone  to  think. 
Plainly  she  could  not  ride  with  Sidney  in 
the  morning.  If  he  should  talk  to  her  again 
in  that  tender,  confidential  style  she  might 
break  down ; — she  would  sooner  die  t  No, 
she  must  go  home  on  the  gravel  train.  It 
was  the  only  alternative.  She  hoped  Sid- 
ney would  n't  &ink  her  odd  t  More  likely  he 
would  not  think  of  her  at  all  t — with  which 
grim  reflection  the  poor  child  finally  grieved 
herself  to  sleep.  She  awoke  terrified  lest^ 
she  had  missed  the  train.  In  the  name  of 
pity  where  were  the  matches?  Matches 
found,  where  was  the  candle?  Candle  lighted, 
she  opened  her  watch.  It  had  run  down  at 
eleven  1  Enveloping  herself  in  a  blanket,  she 
crept  down-stairs  to  consiilt  the  tall  clock 
near  the  door  of  Sidney's  chamber,  which 
led  from  the  haU.  It  was  on  the  stroke  of 
two— only  the  old  time-piece  did  not'  strike 
in  these  days. 

Resolved  to  be  sensible,  and  not  to  rise 
before  it  was  necessary,  Angle  stole  back  to 
bed  to  count  the  tedious  minutes.  She 
dared  not  close  her  eyes  for  fear  of  over- 
sleeping. At  last,  after  what  seemed  hours, 
a  lamp  fiickered  in  the  hotel  opposite.  It 
must  be  high  time  she  was  dressing.  Hav- 
ing made  a  hasty  toilet,  she  scribbled  an 
apology  to  Zet,  and  again  ventured  down 
the  staircase, — this  time  in  the  dark ;  she 
must  not  risk  awakening  Sidney.  In  the 
hall  she  grouped  cautiously  for  hat  and 
sacque,  then  stealthily,  on  tiptoe,  made  her 
way  to  the  door,  and  closing  it  softly  behind 
her  ran  down  the  path. 

Darkness  everywhere,  and  how  cold  it 
was  1  The  frozen  planks  of  the  bridge  creaked 
beneath  her  light  tread ;  the  frosted  nails 
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snapped  now  and  then  with  a  loud  report; 
but  the  falling  snow  said  **  hush !  hush  I  " 

Burdened  with  muff,  music  and  satchel, 
sometimes  in  the  road,  sometimes  out  of  it, 
haJf-blinded,  thoroughly  chilled,  Angle  stum- 
bled bravely  on  towards  the  depot,  a  half 
mile  away.  When  she  reached  its  shadowy 
portals,  which  she  had  nearly  passed  in  the 
obscurity,  she  found  the  door  fast.  Where 
was  everybody  ?  Was  Oxbow  dead  and  in 
its  winding-sheet  and  unwatched  by  even  a 
solitary  taper?  Brushing  the  snow  from  the 
step,  Angle  began  to  lay  down  her  bundles. 
But  hark !  was  that  a  footstep  ?  No,  it  was 
only  the  neiTous  buzzing  in  her  ears  I  And 
if  some  one  had  been  coming,  what  then  ? 
Was  it  not  high  season,  if  the  train  were 
ever  to  start?  She  hoped  she  was  not  a  cow- 
ard! But  she  was!  For  presently,  heai*ing 
the  footsteps  again — and  now  they  were  not 
far  behind  her — she  darted  away  along  the 
glimmering  highway  and  finally  took  shel- 
ter in  a  door-yard,  crouching  under  a 
friendly  lilac  while  time  shivered  by  on 
frozen  wings.  Once  the  man  drew  near  her 
hiding-place,  and  she  held  her  breath  till  he 
passed,  turned  and  repassed,  with  long,  im- 
patient strides.  A  pretty  situation  this, 
truly,  for  Squire  Converse's  tenderly-nur- 
tured daughter  1  She  fell  to  pitying  herself 
as  she  contrasted  herself  with  Sidney  Alden, 
peacefully  sleeping,  dreaming  perhaps  of 
his  loved  Bertha. 

After  what  might  have  been  the  lapse  of 
ages,  the  shriek  of  the  engine  rent  the  air. 
It  was  the  usual  reveille  of  th^  railroad 
workmen,  but  Angle  believed  it  the  signal 
for  the  starting  of  the  train.  Hurrying  to 
the  depot  and  past  the  handful  of  men 
gathered  upon  the  platform,  she  climbed 
the  dark  passenger  car  and  let  herself  in. 
O,  the  comfort  of  being  once  more  under  a 
roof  I  With  benumbed  fingers  she  groped 
her  way  to  a  seat,  and  then  shrank  back 
terrified  as  her  hand  touched  the  shoulder 
of  a  man. 

"  Angle  ?  Angle  Converse  ?  Is  it  you  at 
last?  "  cried  a  familiar  voice. 

"Sidney  Alden!  You  here?  How  you 
frightened  me!"  ejaculated  Angle,  very 
near  hysterics. 

"  Now,  Miss  Converse,  will  you  have  the 


goodness  to  tell  me  what  all  this  means  ?  " 
asked  the  young  man  impatiently,  seating 
her  beside  him. 

"  I  had  things  to  finish  for  the  FestivaL 
Did  I  wake  you?" 

''  No.  It  was  a  current  of  air  from  the 
north  pole.  Finding  the  street  door  ajar, 
and  the  hat- tree  rifled  of  your  belougings, 
I  naturally  investigated  further.  I  have 
been  hunting  for  you  these  two  hours." 

<«  I  'm  sorry  I  disturbed  you.  You  should 
have  gone  to  sleep  again." 

"Cool,  like  the  atmosphere  I  So  you 
fancy  I  could  have  composed  myself  for 
another  nap  knowing  you  were  wandering 
alone  in  the  night  ?  You  insult  my  human- 
ity!" 

"  I  'm  sorry  I  disturbed  you,"  she  repeated, 
like  a  child  reciting  its  lesson. 

"  I  suppose  I  can  take  a  hint  as  well  as 
the  average  fellow/'  pursued  Sidney  hotly. 
"  You  need  n*t  have  left  my  father's  house 
at  three  o'clock  of  a  winter  morning  to  con- 
vince me  of  your  indifference.  Such  an 
extreme  measure  was  quite  unnecessary,  I 
assure  you^" 

«  You  don't  understand.    I—" 

"  I  'm  not  a  complete  idiot.  Miss  Converse. 
I  do  imderstand  that  you  would  n't  have  me 
making  love  to  you — that  you  decamped  in 
the  night-watches  to  dodge  a  proposal.  And 
now  I  ask  you  this — ^was  it  sensible  or  expe- 
dient to  risk  your  health  in  this  outrageous 
manner  ?  Why  could  n't  you  have  said 
frankly  that  you  did  n't  want  to  ride  with 
me  ?  If  you  had  intimated  that  you  wished 
to  avoid  further  confidential  interviews,  I 
should — well,  I  admit,  I  should  have  been 
awfully  cut  up— but  I  should  n't  have  had 
cause  to  complain.  Instead  of  dealing  hon- 
estly with  me,  you  sweetly  remarked  that 
you  did  n't  like  to  appropriate  my  time,  and 
I  was  simple  enough  to  believe  that  you 
meant  just  as  you  said.  I  thought  you  re- 
fused my  escort  merely  because  you  had 
scruples  about  taking  me  from  the  re- 
hearsal." 

"Rehearsal?" 

"  You  consider  me  very  stupid,  no  doubt; 
but  knowing  as  I  did  that  you  were  inter- 
ested in  the  festival  and  in  the  progress  of 
the  farce  was  it  amazing  that " 
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"What  farce?" 

<'  Why,  the  f aroe  1  <  The  Model  HosbaDd/ 
As  I  was  saying,  I  knew  you  were  aware 
Bertha  and  I  were  harried  in  committing 
our  parts,  and  I  naturally  inferred — " 

'^Nobody  told  me  there  was  to  be  a 
farcel" 

*<  Possible  ?  Did  n't  yon  hear  Zet  joking 
Bertha  and  me  about  our  tender  relations  ? 
Well,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.    I — " 

**I  thought  you — and  Miss  Huntress — 
were  actually  engaged,"  murmured  Angie, 
furtively  groping  for  her  pocket-handker- 
chief. 

"Cousin  Bertha  engaged  to  me?  Ton 
precious  little  blunderer ! "  cried  Sidney,  in 
a  tone  of  sudden  relief.  "  She 's  to  figure 
as  my  wife  in  the  farce,  that  'a  all ;  after- 
wards I  shall  resign  her  to  her  rightful  bride- 
groom, who  11  marry  her  in  March." 

Utter  silence,  broken  at  last  by  an  embar- 
rassed cough  from  Sidney. 

"  You  must  have  a  fine  opinion  of  a  fel- 
low, Angie,  to  suppose  I  'd  be  interested  in 


another  young  lady.  You  can't  help  know- 
ing I  years  ago  elected  you." 

"Oh,  if  you  "re  going  to  talk  politics— be- 
fore breakfast  too — •' 

"I  won't  be  put  off  this  way  forever,  An- 
gie. I  think  the  lady  of  my  election  might 
at  least  grant  me«A  hearing, when  she  knows 
how  long  I  have  loved  her  1 " 

"She 's  a  wretched  candidate  I " 

"She's  adorable!  The  point  is,  is  she 
my  vei-y  own  ?    May  I  claim  her  ?  " 

"  You  're  sure  you  want  her  ?  " 

"Didn't  I  come  down  to  Maine  solely 
for  her?" 

"Foolish  boy!"  replied  Angie  softly. 
"  Well,  since  you  've  really  elected  her,  she  'd 
better  <  stand,'  as  the  politicians  say.  That 
is,  if  you  can  stand  it  with  her,"  she  added 
saucily. 

What  matter  that  a  sleepy  brakeman  blun- 
dered in  at  that  moment  with  a  lantern  and 
kindlings  I  Tlie  election  was  over,  and  for 
once  in  the  annals  of  history  both  parties 
were  satisfied.  Penn  Shirley. 
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THE  ENGLISH  UPRISING. 

fHIS  generation  is  not  likely  to  see  a  finer 
spectacle  of  such  a  sort  than  that  presented 
in  the  recent  British  elections.  There  was 
something  splendid  in  the  manner  in  which 
J  Gladstone,  at  the  age  when  most  men  are 
saperannnated,  led  the  storming  party  against 
the  fortified  and  confident  ministry.  There  was 
something  grandly  inspiring  in  the  watch-words 
with  which  he  rallied  his  forces,  there  was  some- 
thing sublime  in  the  sweeping  character  of  his 
victory.  It  is  likely  to  be  for  him,  as  well  as  for 
his  routed  opponent,  the  last  great  struggle  of  the 
sort  into  which  he  will  throw  his  splendid  ener- 
gies.   It  crowns  fittingly  his  great  career. 

He  entered  into  this  campaign  with  tremendous 
odds  against  him.  There  was,  to  begin  with,  the 
petty  but  potent  personal  dislike  of  the  Queen, 
who  made  no  secret  of  her  preference  for  the  Pre- 
mier who  ticked  her  out  with  imperial  titles. 
The  landed  wealth  of  the  three  kingdoms,  the 
powerful  ecclesiastical  enginery  of  the  establish- 
ment, the  vast  social  influence  of  the  titled  classes, 


were  in  large  part  opposed  to  him.  The  publi- 
cans, who  are  so  powerful  in  the  lower  strata  of 
English  politics,  were  arrayed  against  him.  The 
John  Bull  instinct  for  fagging  other  nations,  as 
the  big  boys  fag  the  little  ones  at  school,  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  army  were  hostile  to  him. 
Doubtless  there  were  briberies,  and  mean  strate- 
gies, and  all  manner  of  side-issues  employed  on 
both  sides.  But  the  battle  was  won,  and  won 
with  a  decisiveness  that  nothing  else  explains,  by 
the  logical,  straightforward,  burning  appeal  from 
all  the  diplomatic  trickery  and  dramatic  pretense 
and  open  selfishness  of  the  Beaconsfield  policy,  to 
the  conscience  and  honor  of  Christian  England 
and  Scotland. 

It  shows  that  the  quiet  Christian  sense  of  the 
middle  classes,  who  are  really  the  strength  and 
glory  of  the  nation,  though  sometimes  slow  to 
move  can  be  depended  on  to  move  in  the  right 
direction  when  a  great  emergency  stirs  it.  We 
have  the  same  sheet  anchor  to  good  government 
in  our  own  country.  People  sometimes  shiver 
with  fear  over  the  dreadful  things  that  are  pre- 
dicted, in  political  speeches,  as  sure  to  come  to 
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pasB  If  commimitta  or  inflationiats  or  *' rebels  " 
onoe  get  the  upper  hand  in  pnblio  affairs.  They 
greatly  underrate  the  spirit  and  the  strength  of 
that  conserrative  element,  which  is  nsnally  so 
busy  with  its  books  and  charities  and  indna- 
tries  and  experiments  and  social  amenities  that 
it  does  not  take  a  oonspicuoos  part  in  dvil  affairs. 
It  dozes,  like  a  watch-dog,  with  one  eye  half  open. 
And  as  sure  as  rascality  Tentnres  too  far,  them 
oome  a  bark  and  a  bite  whi  jh  shows  conclosively 
who  is  master  of  the  premises.  In  England  it 
bore  patiently  with  Disraeli,  and  he  tried  its  pa- 
tience sorely.  Bat  when  the  right  time  came  it 
collared  him  and  moved  him  to  the  rear,  with  a 
celerity  and  energy  which  the  world  flings  np  its 
hat  to  see. 


GRATUITIES  TO  aERVANTS. 

Trk  time  was  when  the  American,  retnming 
from  that  long-to-be-remembered  and  oft-to^be- 
mentioned  trip  to  Europe,  as  his  eyes  rested  on 
the  wooden  Tillas  of  Staten  Island  oonnted  the 
brief  afUotions  that  awaited  him  at  the  cnstom- 
honse  as  nothing  compared  with  the  blessed  de- 
liverance, now  so  near  at  hand,  from  the  necessity 
of  **  tipping  "  every  man-servant  or  maid-servant 
whose  attendance — either  actual  or  oonstrnctive, 
at  private  house  or  public  resort— he  might  re- 
ceive. No  other  one  of  the  advantages  in  which 
the  New  World  surpasses  the  Old  seemed,  just 
then,  quite  so  bright  and  grateful  to  his  loyal 
eyes  as  this.  A  glad  good-by,  at  last,  to  the 
guard  on  the  railway  platform,  with  his  ready 
offlciousness  in  opening  the  carriage  door,  and  his 
significant  way  of  fumbling  at  the  window-strap 
while  his  hand  kept  right  side  up  to  catch  a  drop- 
ping sixpence.  .  Farewell,  finally,  to  the  expectant 
po$ie  of  chamber-maids,  waiters,  porter  and 
"boots,"  gathered  with  such  celerity  and  cerw 
tainty  about  the  hotel  staircase  to  speed  the  part- 
ing guest  by  lightening  his  pockets  of  superfluous 
silver.  No  more  puzzling  doubts  whether  the 
railway  official  who  has  given  the  party  special 
facilities  will  resent  a  delicate  douceur.  No  more 
questionings  whether  the  kindly  curate  who  has 
shown  them  around  the  old  parish  church  will 
"expect  something."  Hail  Columbia,  happy 
land— where  a  man  pays  only  once  for  the  same 
service  and  may  ask  beforehand  what  it  will  cost! 

Thus  it  was  once.  But  woe  are  we  I  The  times 
have  changed  in  this  respect.  And,  what  is 
worse,  there  are  grounds  for  suspecting  that  a 
certain  class  of  tourists  are  responsible  for  the 
change.  Our  fellow  citizens  who  come  back  from 
Europe  with  Glengarry  caps  on  their  beads,  and 
several  stout "  sticks  "  in  their  shawl-straps,  and 
the  interjectional  "  you-know  "  in  their  dialect— 
the  circumstantial  evidence  points  strongly  to- 
ward them  as  the  guilty  parties,  who  have  been 
sowing  wide-spread  in  hotels  and  public  oonvey- 


ftnoes  and  places  of  entertainment  the  seeds  of 
this  wretched  custom  of  feeing  servants.  At  any 
rate,  whoever  did  the  sowing,  in  the  last  dozen 
years  or  so  the  greedy  exotic  has  struck  deep 
root.  At  our  summer  resorts  servants  work  for 
the  slenderest  wages,  trusting  that  good  pay  will 
be  made  up  to  them  in  gratuities.  The  sleeping- 
car  companies  charge  their  passengers  exorbitant 
prices  but  put  their  porters  on  quarter  pay.  The 
porters  are  satisfied  so  long  as  the  passengers  will 
pay  presidential  salaries  for  the  time  it  takes  to 
dust  an  overcoat. 

Not  one  good  word  can  be  said  for  the  custom. 
It  had  its  origin  in  a  hateful  snobbishness  and  a 
contemptible  caste  spirit—when  men  showed  thair 
superiority  by  tossing  gratuities  to  dependents, 
as  we  toes  a  bone  to  a  dog.  Offensive  as  it  is  to 
a  self-respecting  manliness  anywhere,  it  is  ten- 
fold offensive  in  a  democratic  society.  There 
can  be  but  two  motives  for  keeping  up  the  cna- 
tom,  either  of  which  condemns  it.  In  one  case  it 
is  a  payment  for  which  no  equivalent  is  received 
—since  no  man  fees  a  servant  who  does  not  fairly 
pay  the  employer  for  the  same  service— and  snch 
a  charity  degrades  the  man  who  lives  on  it.  In 
the  other  case,  it  is  a  bribe  to  secure  a  better 
place  or  service  or  fare  than  one  is  entitled  to 
in  his  even  chance  with  others,  and  which  he  en* 
joys  at  the  expense  of  others  less  shrewd  or  more 
conscientious.  That  can  only  tend  to  honey-comb 
the  honor  and  taint  the  character  of  both  parties 
to  the  transaction. 

The  hatef  ulness  of  the  custom  appears  conspico- 
ously  in  the  fact  that  it  takes  all  meaning  out  of 
cordial  and  generous  service;  takes  away  almost 
all  encouragement  of  it.  You  can  only  credit 
any  special  thoughtfulness  or  enthusiasm  of  ser- 
vice to  a  thrifty  eagerness  for  a  large  fee.  And 
if  by  chance  you  should  wish  to  show  fitting  rec- 
ognition and  appreciation  of  some  special  service 
by  a  present,  tlfe  gift  is  robbed  of  all  significance 
— it  sinks  to  the  base  and  unhonored  level  of  the 
grudging  or  selfish  tip  that  everybody  offers  be- 
cause custom  requires  it. 

The  usage  does  not  grow  upon  the  favor  of  the 
shoddyish  and  snobbish  alone.  It  is  the  more  de- 
testable for  the  specious  appeal  which  It  makes 
to  those  who  would  be  just  and,  who  hate  all 
meanness.  It  is  easier,  sometimes,  to  give  a  dime 
or  a  quarter  than  to  suffer  as  a  sponge  or  a  miser 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Irish  porter,  whom  yon 
never  saw  before  and  whom  yon  will  never 
hear  of  again.  Add  to  this  the  thought  that  the 
porter's  regular  wages  have  been  reduced  to  the 
lowest  terms  because  of  the  gratuities  he  is  ex- 
pected to  receive  from  such  as  you,  and,  to  the 
generous  man,  giving  is  a  great  deal  easier  than 
refusing.  But  that  does  not  make^t  wise.  The 
world  is  wide.  And  in  this  western  world,  at 
least,  work  is  plenty.  This  able-bodied  young 
man  can  find  other  work,  if  need  be,  that  will 
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give  him  a  llTing.  When  snch  as  he  refuse  such 
work  as  this  at  inadequate  wages  tlie  pay  will 
BOOB  rise  to  the  level  oi  the  work. 

It  is  not  troe  either,  or  a  good  reason  lor  giv- 
ing, that  this  is  merely  a  choice  of  ways  in  pay- 
ing for  actual  servioe— that  the  landlord  exaets 
less  because  of  these  collections  by  his  employes. 
The  tip  is  an  extra  outlay,  always  and  every- 
where. The  guest  at  the  Parisian  hotel  which 
advertises  that  "  attendance  is  charged  in  the 
hills  "  will  certainly  find  that  it  is.  Bnt  he  will 
as  surely  find  that  the  servants  expect  and  man- 
age to  get  their  gratuities  just  the  same.  The  pla- 
cards in  some  of  the  English  railway  stations 
forbidding  employes  from  receiving  fees,  under 
tlireat  of  dismission  from  service,  do  not  prevent 
the  guard  from  coming  around  for  his  tip  as  soon 
as  the  official  eyes  are  turned  in  another  direc- 
tion—turned,  it  is  possible,  with  an  understand- 
ing that  the  spoils  are  to  be  divided  I 

It  is  not  mnch  tliat  one  man  or  woman  can  do 
in  withstanding  such  a  custom.  But  what  each 
can  do  it  is  a  duty  to  do.  The  addition  of  several 
per  cent.  t»  the  cost  of  our  vacation  trips  and 
family  outings —and  that  is  what  it  amounts  to 
in  the  Old  "World  where  the  custom  has  attained 
its  full  growth-^is  not  something  to  be  despised 
by  the  moat  of  us.  But  this  does  not  measure  the 
importance  of  the  matter.  It  is  a  greater  evil  in 
its  undermining  eifeot  upon  the  true  manliness 
and.seli-reepect  of  our  serving  people. 


THE  BAB  USE  OF  GOOD  EXAMPLES. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  that  traditional 
barrel  of  sermons  which  is  understood  to  stand 
on  tap— speaking  after  Uie  manner  of  the  Philis- 
tinee— in  the  closet  of  every  prudent  minister  by 
the  time  his  hair  begins  to  turn  gray,  ever,  in  a 
single  instance,  became  half  f  uU  without  acquire 
ing  not  only  an  entire  homily  from  the  text,  "  If 
meat  make  my  brother  to  offend  I  will  eat  no 
flesh  while  the  world  standeth; "  but  at  least  fif- 
teen or  twenty  other  discourses,  in  each  of 
which  the  same  ringing  utterance  of  the  Apostie 
did  duty  aa  the  snapper  to  some  important  para- 
graph. The  only  wonder  is  that  a  principle  of 
such  vital  relation  to  all  right  living,  which  has 
been  preaohed  so  much,  has  been  practiced  so 
little  by  a  good  many  of  us.  The  majority  of 
men  have  been  far  enough  from  making  the  mis- 
take of  the  morbid  soul  who  has  now  and  then 
misread  it—as  morbid  folk  are  in  danger  of 
misreading  the  grander  truths— and  needlessly 
tangled  his  own  feet  while  trying  to  clear  the 
path  for  some  weak  neighbor  according  to  its 
imagined  requirement  It  has  not  yet  affected 
the  sale  of  fine  linen  and  theater  tickets  and 
Havana  cigars  and  options  in  Wall  street  aa 
much  as  it  may  sometime.    There  is  need  that 


that  sermon  should  be  drawn  from  the  barrel  as 
often  as  any  one  in  it— will  be  need  for  it  a  long 
while  yet« 

But  this  truth  is  complemented  and  balanced 
by  one  that  is  too  much  overlooked  in  preaching 
and  practice  too.  We  have  heard  the  exhorta- 
tion, '*  Take  heed  what  sort  of  an  example  ye  set 
for  others,*'  much  oftener  than  the  equally  in^ 
portant  one,  **  Take  heed  what  sort  of  use  ye 
make  of  the  example  set  by  others."  Fuller  and 
better  instruction  on  the  latter  point  might,  in- 
deed, be  the  best  means  of  dissipating  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  are  apt  to  settie  around  the 
former.  The  influence  on  men  of  bad  examples 
is  Dot  much  worse  than  the  tendency  of  men  to 
make  a  bad  use  of  good  examples.  A  prodigious 
amount  of  mischief  is  wrought  by  a  way  people 
have  of  assuming  that  one  man's  conduct,  under 
certain  circumstances,  is  an  example  for  another 
man  to  do  the  same  thing  under  different  circum- 
stances, or  to  do  a  different  thing  having  some 
common  point  of  outward  resemblance.  But  it 
ought  to  be  self-evident  to  intelligent  people  who 
will  stop  to  think  about  it,  that  no  one  has  any 
right  to  plead  the  example  of  some  other  person 
in  excuse  for  a  certain  course  of  conduct,  except 
so  fkr  as  the  two  eases  were  the  same  in  purpose 
and  droumstance,  or  governed  by  the  same  obvi- 
ous principles.  The  difficulty  that  necessarily 
arises,  in  that  event,  of  deciding  just  what  we 
have  an  example  for,  only  emphasizes  the  diffi- 
culty in  ordering  our  lives  by  other  people'e— a 
difficulty  which  is  not  by  any  means  the  worst 
evU  that  could  befall  us. 

To  illustrate  this  distinction,  take  the  matter 
of  the  right  way  of  spending  Sunday.  Your  full- 
blooded  neighbor  flnds  some  physical  exercise 
absolutely  necessary  to  him  if  he  makes  the  best 
spiritual  use,  even,  of  the  day.  He  baa  no  pile 
of  sand  in  the  cellar  to  shovel  over  between  ser- 
vices, after  the  way  of  a  famous  New  England 
divine  of  the  last  generation.  So  he  takes  a  brisk 
walk  for  half  an  hour  up  and  down  the  village 
street,  occupied  meanwhile  with  the  thoughts 
that  equally  befit  the  Sunday  hour  indoors  or  out. 
Now  it  is  absurd  for  you  to  claim  that  his  con- 
duct gives  any  countenance  to  your  Sunday 
tramp  in  the  woods  nut-gathering,  or  your  Sun- 
day stroll  about  town,  with  week-day  compan- 
ions, to  talk  over  politics  or  pleasure  tripe. 
Coming  in  from  his  walk  he  sits  down  and  writes 
the  weekly  letter  to  his  mother,  which  by  its  un- 
failing visit  on  Monday  makes  that  the^red-letter 
day  of  the  week  in  the  dear  old  lady's  life.  Tou 
kiK>w  that  his  Sunday  letter  writing  gives  no 
color  of  excuse  whatever  to  your  writing  of  busi- 
ness letters  on  Sunday.  You  can  plead  his  ex- 
ample only  for  doing  just  what  he  has  done  and 
for  doing  it  under  the  same  circumstances,  or  for 
doing  a  different  thing  to  which  the  same  princi- 
ple would  equally  apply. 
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It  may  not  be  a  good  thing  for  your  neighbor, 
when  he  visits  New  York,  to  go  and  see  Edwin 
Booth  play  Hamlet  in  the  Sixth  Avenue  theater. 
But  if  he  goes  he  does  not  thereby  do  that  which, 
by  any  twisting  wliatever,  you  can  dte  as  an  ex- 
ample for  spending  your  evening  with  Texas  Bill 
in  a  Bowery  play-house.  The  time  has  passed 
when  the  man  who  read  a  good  novel  was  sup> 
posed  to  set  some  one  else  an  example  for  read- 
ing a  bad  one.  The  little  boy  may  not  claim  the 
right  to  sit  up  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night  with 
his  visitors  because  liis  mother  does  it,  may  not 
demand  a  silk  hat  for  himself  because  his  father 
wears  one.  The  man  with  heart  disease  who 
should  engage  in  the  most  violent  gjrmnastics, 
because  a  friend  of  ox-like  health  set  him  such 
an  "  example,"  would  only  show  that  his  head 
was  weaker  even  than  his  heart. 

Nevertheless,  in  a  thousand  matters  of  eating 
and  drinking,  spending  and  saving,  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage,  people  do  what  in  their  cir- 
cumstances is  neither  wise  nor  right,  and  then 
persuade  themselves  that  the  neighbors  who  "  set 
the  example  "—by  doing  something  which  was 
for  them  wise  and  right— are  somehow  to  blame 
lor  it.  They  need  to  be  told  what  arrant  non- 
sense this  is  ;  what  a  contemptible  spirit  that  is 
which  is  ever  trying  to  torture  the  actions  of 
other  people  into  a  qucai  example  for  their  own 
self-indulgence  or  other  wrong-doing. 

There  is  a  large  breadth  of  privilege  given  to 
the  good  man,  of  denying  himself  pleasures  and 
advantages  that  would  do  him  no  harm  for  the 
sake  of  the  weaker  neighbor  who  could  not  safely 
partake  of  them.  But  it  is  for  him  to  draw  the 
lines  here,  jusl  as  it  is  for  the  man  who  gives 
money  to  a  charity  to  decide  how  much  he  shall 
give.  Least  of  all  may  the  weaker  neighbor,  or 
others  for  liim,  exact  this  self-denial  in  his  behalf 
as  his  own  right,  that  he  may  ignobly  escape  dis- 
comfort or  a  manly  tussle  with  temptation.  And 
doubtless  the  time  often  comes  when  one  needs 
to  stand  up  for  his  privilege  of  enjoyment  and 
enlargement  and  say  to  his  feebler  friend:  "It 
might  do  me  no  special  harm  to  forego  this  pleas- 
ure or  profit,  but  it  might  do  you  harm  if  I  should. 
I  should  be  rendering  you  no  service  in  standing 
between  you  and  these  tests  and  choices  that  are 
good  for  men— in  taking  off  the  edge  from  self- 
denial  for  you.  You  may  like  to  drive  a  good 
horse  as  well  as  I  do.  If  you  cannot  keep  one 
without  cheating  your  creditors,  while  I  can,  I  do 
not  see.  how  there  can  be  any  profit  for  you  in 
the  needless  self-denial  I  should  exereiae  if  we 
both  went  afoot.  It  shall  be  my  joy  to  help  yon 
when  you  need  my  help.  But  yon  do  not  need  it 
when  you  are  able  to  help  yourself.  You  must 
not  ask  me  to  lug  you,  to  my  own  disadvantage, 
when  your  own  legs  would  be  the  better  for 
carrying  you." 


WHEN  WE  ARE  OUT  OF  SORTS. 

Ovcs  upon  a  time,  a  flve-year^M  youngster 
was  peevish  and  peppery  bejrond  maternal  ex- 
planation or  endurance.  Finally  the  weary  and 
perplexed  mother  pulled  him  into  her  lap  and  de- 
spairingly demanded, "  What  does  ail  yoo-^wbat 
makes  you  act  so  ?  " 

"  'Cause— 'cause,"  the  question  was  a  poser 
for  flve-yeai^ld  philosophy.  But  just  tlicn 
pussy  walked  into  the  room,  tail  erect,  with  thmt 
air  of  leisurely  serenity  and  self-eatisfaction  that 
is  sometimes  so  aggravating  to  the  opposite  state 
of  mind.  At  once  the  answer  came  with  expkwlTe 
promptness  and  emphasis,  '"Cause  the  cat's 
tail's  upl"  .    . 

It  was  just  as  good  as  a  better  explanation 
would  have  been.  And  it  would  fit  just  as  well 
many  a  mood  of  older  folk.  Blessed  are  th^, 
and  few  in  number  it  is  to  be  feared,  wlio  do  not 
get  out  of  sorts  betimes,  and  find  themselves  un- 
able to  offer  any  better  reason  for  it  than  that 
the  cat's  tail  is  up.  Whether  they  attribute  it  to 
lack  of  OEone  or  excess  of  east  wind,  to  waxm 
bread  or  wet  feet,  to  broken  sleep  or  datter  of 
tongues,  matters  little— all  the  same  they  grow 
touchy,  their  spirits  go  down,  their  judgment 
loses  its  grip,  the  grasshopper  is  a  burden. 

The  papers  have  been  passing  around  an  inci- 
dent in  the  experience  of  Bismarck,  as  reported 
by  his  faithful  Boswell,  Dr.  Bosch,  which  iUns- 
trates  our  point.  One  evening,  aa  the  stMy  runs, 
after  having  brooded  to  himself  for  some  time  in 
silence,  he  began  to  complain  that  he  had  derived 
little  satisfaction  from  his  publie  career.  He 
had  made  no  one  happy— neither  himself,  hia 
family,  nor  any  one  else.  On  the  other  hand  he 
had  made  multitudes  unhappy.  But  for  him 
three  great  wars  would  not  have  been  fought, 
eighty  thousand  men  would  not  have  perished, 
and  their  parents,  sisters  and  widows  would  not 
have  been  plunged  into  grief  and  mourning.  He 
had  had  little  or  no  pleasure  in  all  that  he  had 
done,  but  on  the  other  hand  much  vexation, 
anxiety  and  trouble.  "  And  in  this  strain,"  adds 
his  wondering  listener,  "he  continued  some  time 
longer." 

All  of  this  merely  shows  that  the  great  Ger- 
man Chancellor  is  flesh  of  the  same  flesh,  and 
nerve  of  the  same  nerve,  with  the  rest  of  na. 
We  are  blushingly  conscious,  as  we  listen  to  hia 
lamentation,  that  we  know  just  how  be  feds. 
We  oould  have  told,  without  any  InformatloQ 
from  Dr.  Busch  on  tliat  point,  that  this  melan- 
choly monologue  was  delivered  "  one  evening." 
In  the  phrase  of  the  dinner^table  he  had  doubt- 
less "had  a  hard  day  of  it."  TheUltramontaaes 
had  sprung  a  clever  parliamentary  trick  upon 
him  in  the  Reichstag,  and  given  him  a  tougher 
tussle  than  usual.  His  eonfidential  dispateliee 
from  St.  Petersburgh  had  been  unsatlsf adety. 
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and  the  socialists  had  posted  inflammatory 
placards  nnder  the  very  eaves  of  the  police  sta- 
tions in  Berlin.  The  weather  had  heen  marky, 
and  his  heer  had  n't  agreed  with  him.  We  know, 
jost  as  well  as  if  Dr.  Bosch  had  told  ns  so,  that 
Bismarck  did  not  take  that  desponding  and  re- 
morsefnl  rlew  of  the  matter  the  next  morning. 
He  saw  it,  then,  in  Its  brighter  light,  and  in  its 
tnier  proportions  too.  There  was  qnite  another 
side  to  Sadowa  and  Sedan.  He  could  go,  in  fact, 
with  a  good  deal  of  relish  into  a  diplomatic  tilt 
with  the  Pope  or  a  review  of  the  Landvoehr, 

Recognizing  the  fact— we  weak  ones  who  are 
not  superior  in  iron  will  and  clear  insight  to  the 
ablest  statesman  of  the  age—that  the  traitorous 
hours  tpitl  come  when  we  shall  find  the  cat's  tail 
aggravatingly  erect,  when  we  can't  reason  it 
down  argue  as  well  as  we  may,  it  remains  for  us 
to  poet  our  pickets  and  fortify  ourselves  accord- 
ingly. It  is  so  plain  to  us,  that  it  seems  strange 
that  Bismarck  did  not  see  that  it  was  not  the 
right  time  that  evening  to  take  an  inventory  of 
his  services  to  mankind,  or  to  figure  up  how 
much  he  had  lost  by  the  shif tlessuess  of  his  farm 
tenants  the  past  year.  He  should  have  taken  a 
stroll  to  the  post-office  with  his  hounds  or  dropped 
in  upon  UnMr  Fritz  for  a  game  of  backgammon! 

No  more  is  it  the  right  time  when  a  busy  day 
has  pumped  the  reservoir  of  nervous  force  almost 
dry,  for  a  mother  to  take  a  child  to  task  for  its 
misdemeanors— or  to  take  herself  to  task  for 
them  either.  Doubtless  it  seems  perfectly  obvi- 
ous that  that  boy  had  never  been  quite  so 
eareless  or  cross  or  cruel,  and  as  if  it  were  im- 
peratively necessary  that  she  should  turn  over  a 
new  leaf  in  domestic  management  that  very  min- 
ute. But  let  her  say  to  herself,  if  haply  she  have 
such  rare  grace  and  strength  for  the  emergency, 
'*  The  cat's  tail  is  up  now.  I  can  do  better  to- 
morrow morning.  I  will  not  talk  about  it— I 
wUl  not  think  about  it— for  another  moment  to- 
night." 

That  is  not  the  time,  either,  for  the  minister 
sitting  wearily  alone  in  his  study  to  decide  on 
sending  in  his  resignation.  The  prayer-meetings 
will  not  seem  half  so  dead,  the  deacon's  remark 
about  the  deficit  will  not  appear  to  bear  so  ex- 
dosively  on  the  salary,  the  absence  of  the  Smith 
fiunily  from  church  for  two  Sundays  will  not 
seem  so  ominously  significant,,  after  a  night's  rest 
and  a  morning's  walk  in  the  sunshine.  It  Is  not 
the  thne  for  a  tired  school-mistress  to  take  her 
bearings,  or  talk  to  a  bad  boy.  Leaning  on  her 
desk  at  5.15  r.  k.,  with  aching  back  and  swim- 
ming brain,  she  is  not  mistress  of  the  situation. 
The  best  time  to  keep  the  bad  boy  after  school  is 
before  school  the  next  morning!  It  is  not  the 
auspicious  honi^— when  the  cat's  tail  is  up— to  de- 
cide on  changing  your  investments,  or  stopping 
your  paper,  or  dunning  your  creditor,  or  dis- 
charging your  domestic.    You  can  choose  a  more 


favorable  opportunity  than  it  furnishes  for  mak- 
ing prayer-meeting  confession  of  your  own  sins, 
or  castigation  of  your  neighbors'.  It  is  not  the 
best  time  to  suggest  to  your  wife  that  she  is 
spending  a  good  deal  of  money  on  the  girls'  hats, 
or  to  call  your  husband's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  always  leaving  his  driving  gloves  on 
the  piano. 

We  are  quite  well  aware  that  this  is  a  very 
trivial  sul)Ject  forthe  pages  of  a  sedate  magazine. 
*'  The  Scriptural  Theory  of  the  Atonement " 
would  be  much  more  scholarly  and  sonorous. 
Alas,  that  there  are  so  many  people  who  might 
find  their  advantage  in  exchanging  some  of  their 
profound  and  unanswerable  theories  about  the 
Atonement,  or  Evolution,  for  a  little  elementary 
wisdom  in  this  direction.  Without  casting  the 
slightest  reflection  upon  any  one,  we  submit  to 
the  one  intelligent  and  impartial  reader  who  is 
JDSt  now  honoring  this  page  with  his  perusal, 
whether,  Jadging  from  his  own  observation,  the 
matter  Is  not  really  of  more  consequence  in  its 
relation  to  human  happiness  than  the  rest  of  the 
good  people  who  read  this  magazine  will  proba- 
bly be  ready  to  acknowledge.  He  will  certify, 
we  doubt  not,  to  the  truth  of  the  declaration  that 
it  has  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  home  ameni- 
ties and  social  inspirations  and  a  heavenly  con- 
versation than  all  wisdom  about  state  rights, 
bathybius  or  the  simplicity  of  moral  action. 
And  it  concerns  not  merely  the  pleasantness  of 
daily  life  and  the  comfort  we  give  and  take. 
These  times  of  which  we  are  talking— the  times 
when  we  are  out  of  sorts— are  the  times  when 
meanness  takes  the  helm  in  our  conduct ;  when 
men  choose  the  cowardly  course;  when  true 
friends  fall  out,  to  their  lasting  loss;  when  mis- 
takes are  made  that  can  never  be  altogether 
rectified. 

Therefore  take  heed  to  yourself  when  the  cat's 
tail  is  up.  It  is  the  danger  signal  of  the  spiritual 
weather  service! 


THE  MINISTER'S  OUTINQ. 
Ths  one  nation  of  the  earth  which  works  Ihe 
most  hoars  in  the  day,  and  works  the  hardest 
while  it  is  at  it,  has  fewer  holidays  than  any 
other.  We  whose  climate,  more  than  that  of 
any  other  country,  whips  and  stings  every  one 
into  his  fastest  pace,  take  less  rest  by  the  way 
than  any  other  people.  It  is  only  of  late  years 
that  any  but  city  churches  have  faUen  into  the 
habit  of  giving  their  ministers  summer  vacations. 
Even  yet  some  good  Christian  soul  who  has  a 
long  memory,  and  lives  rather  a  drowsy  life  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  fringe  of  the  village,  may  be 
heard  now  and  then  to  remark,  that  minlBten 
"didn't  use  to  take  vacations,"  adding  per^ 
haps  that  they  preached  longer  sermons,  too, 
than  the  ministers  do  now.    It  Is  doubly  to  the 
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credit  of  more  than  one  church  that  it  ia  bo  cheer- 
ful and  liberal  in  the  matter  of  its  miniflter'e  va- 
cation,  when  so  many  of  its  members. have  not 
the  slightest  conception  and  more  have  only  a 
▼ague  idea  what  need  there  is  in  a  minister's 
case  for  such  rest  and  change.  They  would  ap- 
preciate it  better  if  they  knew  how  much  need 
there  is  of  it  in  the  case  of  every  man  or  woman 
whose  brain  is  driven  at  high  speed,  and  whose 
nerves  are  kept  In  a  quiver  by  his  work— whether 
it  be  managing  a  railway  or  teaching  a  grammar 
school,  selling  goods  or  editing  a  newspaper, 
practicing  law  or  running  a  factory,  guiding  the 
business  of  a  bank  or  mothering  a  large  family. 
These  people  of  all  classes  are  learning  that  they 
need  an  annual  let-up  and  release  from  their 
work.  It  will  soon  be  the  common  thing  for  all 
of  them  to  take  it. 

Most  people,  however,  have  the  matter  of  their 
own  vacations  in  their  own  hands  in  a  sense  that 
the  minister  generally  does  not.  To  do  him  the 
most  good  it  must  have  the  hearty  approval  and 
instigation  of  the  church.  And  Good  Company 
would  like,  if  it  knew  how,  to  bum  the  conviction 
into  every  church,  even  the  smallest  one  that 
meets  in  any  rural  school-house,  that  a  vacation 
for  their  minister  this  Bummer  is  something  he 
cannot  afford,  and  they  cannot  any  more  afford 
to  have  him,  go  without.  It  as  surely  pays  for 
itself  as  any  book  he  puts  into  his  library  or  any 
hour  he  spends  in  sleep.  The  vacation  that  is 
now  the  recognized  necessity  of  the  city  pastor 
is  also  a  necessity  to  the  country  minister  who 
will  do  his  best  in  his  field.  If  the  salary  is  mis- 
erably  inadequate  to  his  wants,  and  sadly  hi  ar- 
rears at  that,  he  needs  It  all  the  more.    Being  a 


necessity  it  is  also  a  possibility.  It  is  not  to  bt 
relinquished  merely  because  a  trip  to  Europe,  or 
a  tramp  in  Colorado,  or  a  play-spell  on  the  sea- 
coast  is  hopelessly  out  of  reach.  The  great  thing 
is  to  get  out  of  the  mt  and  change  the  surround- 
ings—to see  new  faces  and  touch  life  at  new 
points. 

There  are  a  score  of  schemes  for  securing  this, 
which  are  so  simple  and  so  cheap  that  any  min- 
ister may  find  some  one  which  he  can  manage. 
It  does  not  cost  much  to  foot  it  over  country  roads 
and  forage  for  bread-and-milk  at  farm  houses^ 
unless  tramp  laws  are  too  strictly  enforced.  A 
Massachusetts  minister,  living  beside  the  Mer- 
rimac,  last  year  took  a  row-boat  and  he  and  his 
two  boys  meandered  the  river  to  Its  sources.  Hs 
had  a  capital  time  and  made  a  pleasant  little  book 
out  of  it  besides.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  better 
than  no  vacation  at  all  for  two  ministers  to  ex- 
change pulpits  for  ia  full  month.  Let  the  two 
parishes  be  so  far  apart  that  it  takes  at  least  two 
or  three  da3rs  to  row  in  a  boat  or  drive  in  a  buggy 
from  one  to  the  other.  Not  to  write  a  new  ser- 
mon or  see  an  old  face  for  four  weeks;  not  to  do 
ansrthing  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday 
night  but  fish  and  botanize  and  read  stories,  and 
doze  in  delicious  care-free  laziness  under  the 
trees— even  though  he  must  preach  every  Sunday, 
this  way  of  q>ending  one  month  in  the  minister's 
year  is  a  vast  improvement,  in  its  refreshment, 
over  spending  it  just  like  the  other  eleven. 

The  minister  knows  well  enough  that  he  needs 
a  vacation.  It  would  do  him  a  double  good  if 
the  church  would,  of  their  own  motion,  propose 
to  him  to  take  it. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  SILK  DRESS. 


I T  was  of  course  to  be  a  black  silk  dress. 
No  other  color  was  recognized  in  Swal- 
lowfield  as  suitable  for  any  woman  past 
her  girlhood,  and  Miss  Emma  was  in 
her  thirty-seventh  year.  ^A  good  black 
silk,"  Miss  Almira  Singleton  had  settled  on 
at  once;  not  too  heavy,  because  an  over 
splendid  article  was  not  to  be  purchased  in- 
cluding trimmings  for  forty  dollars;  and 
besides  she  had  heard  or  read  somewhere 
that  very  heavy  black  silks  contained  some 
deleterious  compound  fatal  to  the  durability 
of  the  fabric 

<*  But  you  can't  get  a  real  good  black  silk 
nowadays,"  said  Mrs.  Levi  Grimes,  who  took 
a  depreciatory  view  of  the  later  triumphs  of 
civilization.  "  My  mother  gave  me  a  black 
silk  dress  when  I  was  married  that  I  wore 
for  fifteen  years— Spring,  Summer,  Autumn 
and  Winter;  then  I  had  it  turned  and  made 
over,  and  got  the  good  of  it  for  five  years 
more.  I  gave  it  to  Lucinda  who  had  it  for 
her  Sunday  best  till  she  was  married.  I  do 
believe  some  of  it  is  in  the  house  now.  But, 
la  1  the  one  I  gave  her  for  her  wedding  out- 
fit went  right  to  pieces,  cut  and  grew  shiny, 
—never  paid  for  buying." 

**  It 's  a  dreadful  risk  buying  a  silk  dress," 
put  in  Mrs.  Curtis,  *'  as  uncertain  as  a  lot- 
tery. You  may  get  a  piece  that  '11  last  like 
iron,  and  again,  pay  all  the  money  you  may 
for  it,  it  will  show  wear  by  the  end  of  two 
years  I" 


"Not  if  it's  chosen  properly,"  said  old 
Mrs.  May.  *'It  needs  an  experienced  per- 
son to  select  it.  I  should  advise  you,  Emma, 
to  send  the  money  to  my  daughter  Jane  in 
New  York  and  she  would  be  delighted  to  do 
the  best  she  can  for  you." 

Miss  Emma  trembled  and  looked  at  her 
sister.  To  be  sure,  she  experienced  a  glow 
of  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  all  Swal- 
lowfield  sympathized  with  her  in  the  present 
crisis ;  but  there  was,  all  the  same,  a  sort  of 
moral  imprisonment  in  this  atmosphere  of 
criticism  and  advice  from  which  she  longed 
tabe  free.  It  was  besides  the  first  time  that 
she  had  ever  felt  her  own  affairs  interesting 
to  the  public,  and  the  experience  was  so 
novel  as  to  seem  almost  painful.  There  was 
such  a  responsibility  about  it!  With  all 
Swallowfield  to  be  pleased  and  satisfied  Miss 
Emma's  own  wishes  and  inclinations  had 
been  almost  wholly  submerged. 

"I  think  it  is  so  nice  that  you  have  all 
that  money  to  spend  and  to  spend  on  your- 
self. Miss  Emma,"  said  Kitty  May.  "  It 's 
almost  as  if  you  were  going  to  be  married." 

"Nonsense,  Kitty  1"  exclaimed  Miss  Al- 
mira severely.  "  Do  n't  put  any  such  fool- 
ish ideas  into  Emma's  mind." 

"  You  've  quite  decided  on  a  silk  dress 
then  ?  "  asked  Miss  Adams.  "  It  did  seem 
to  me  as  if  a  handsome  breast-pin  and  pair 
of  ear-rings  might  be  more  durable.  It 's  a 
good  deal  of  money  to  spend  on  anything 
perishable.  Jewelry  can  be  handed  down, 
you  know." 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  SILK  DRESS. 


Nobody  paid  maoh  attention  to  what  Miss 
Adams  said^  yet  it  was  delightful  to  have 
the  question  reopened.  When  the  two  Miss 
Singletons  had  first  shown  Miss  Barrymore's 
'check  for  forty  dollars  and  explained  that 
the  good  old  lady  had  told  £mma  to  bay 
something  with  it  for  her  personal  adorn- 
ment, there  had  been  much  crude  and  start- 
ling advice  on  the  subject.  The  two  Miss 
Singletons  were  not  rich,  and  the  forty  dol- 
lars might  with  good  effect  have  been  in- 
vested in  little  household  comforts — in  some 
comfortable,  springy,  modem  chair,  in  a  cen- 
ter-table for  the  sitting-room,  in  new  linen, 
china  or  sif ver.  Miss  Emma  had  pleaded  for 
this  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  feeling  that  even 
if  not  strictly  attending  to  the  letter  of  Miss 
Barrymore's  directions,  she  would  be  inter- 
preting their  spirit  by  putting  the  present 
into  the  shape  which  might  give  perpetually 
recurring  pleasure  by  administering  to  Miss 
Almira's  comfort.  But  Miss  Almira  grimly 
negatived  this  whim,  feeling  some  natural 
resentment  that  her  own  claim  to  Miss 
Barrymore's  friendship  had  been  for  years 
persistently  overlooked.  Her  decrees  were 
absolute  in  the  maiden  household.  Emma 
was  to  buy  an  article  for  her  personal  adorn- 
ment; it  must  be  something  in  which  no 
other  than  herself  should  have  part  or  lot, 
Miss  Almira  remarked  with  a  quiet  malice 
which  made  the  younger  sister  tearful  all 
day.  A  black  silk  dress  was  the  best  pur- 
chase possible  under  the  circumstances,  and 
one  which  Miss  Barrymore  herself  had  de- 
clared to  be  her  own  idea.  Accordingly  a 
black  silk  dress  it  was  to  be. 

It  had  been  a  good  many  years  now  since 
the  Miss  Singletons  were  included  in  the 
real  whirl  of  life.  Their  parents  had  died 
twenty-five  years  before,  and  they  had  gone 
on  living  in  the  house  on  the  hill  which 
every  passing  season  had  left  a  little  grayer 
and  dingier,  the  grass  about  it  scantier  and 
the  lilac  and  rose-bushes  more  straggling. 
Their  circumstances  could  appeal  to  no  one's 
especial  interest  or  sympathy.  They  were 
not  so  poor  that  existence  was  made  too 
hard  a  struggle,  and  compared  with  some  of 
their  neighbors  they  were  even  able  to  sup- 
port a  sort  of  forlorn  gentility.  Miss  Al- 
mira was  by  this  time  past  fifty  and  could 


recall  traditions  of  a  bright  youth ;  but  Miss 
Emma,  being  yoimger,  had  grown  up  in  the 
shadow  of  loss,  as  it  were,  and  known  only 
pinchings  and  savings.  But  for  all  that  her 
outlook  upon  life  had  never  been  towards 
the  dreary  side,  and  it  might  really  astonish 
people  who  are  used  to  actual,  palpable  pleas- 
ures to  know  how  much  this  excellent  wo- 
man had  contrived  to  get  out  of  the  mere 
show  of  things.  She  had  always  had  a 
knack  of  finding  comfort  in  dreams  of  what 
was  not  only  denied  but  inaccessible;  she 
saw  beauties  in  the  world  unguessed  by 
every-day  people;  she  experienced  charm  in 
a  companionship  which  never  left  the  echo 
of  a  voice  upon  the  empty  air,  and  had  in 
fact  a  rapturous  consciousness  of  the  hi^ 
worth  and  sweetness  of  life  without  a 
thought  that  no  claims  or  longings  of  her 
own  seemed  in  a  way  of  being  answered. 
Not  but  what  she  had  had  her  enchanted 
visions  of  what  could  answer  her  ideals  and 
•give  her  illimitable  satisfaction,  but  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  resigning  them  cheerfully 
without  the  least  sensation  of  a  tragic  failure, 
and  had  never  thought  of  quarreling  with 
her  destiny. 

Most  of  us  spend  a  good  deal  of  empty 
wishing  for  some  form  of  golden  cloud.' 
Miss  Emma  had  always  felt  as  if  a  black 
silk  dress  would  set  her  upon  a  pinnacle  and 
in  every  way  make  a  happy  difference  in 
her  life.  When  then,  after  her  three 
months'  nursing  of  her  old  friend.  Miss 
Barrymore,  she  received  this  present  to 
which  we  owe  our  story,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  her  mind  instantly  reverted  to  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  it.  But  she  checked 
such  a  thought  as  reprehensibly  selfish  and 
would  even  have  preferred  to  buy  something 
for  Miss  Almira  instead,  who  had  always 
made  a  poor  figure  at  getting  any  satisfac- 
tion out  of  life. 

The  forty  dollars  might  have  been  spent 
fifty  times  over  had  not  Miss  Barrymore's 
directions  been  so  explicitly  irorded  as  to 
defy  misconstruction.  It  was  really  aston- 
ishing to  the  two  Miss  Singletons  how  the 
news  of  their  good  fortune  spread,  and  what 
high  hopes  it  seemed  to  inspire  in  the 
breasts  of  all  the  people  in  Swallowfield  who 
wanted  money. 
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Miss  Tucker  and  Miss  Green  called  to  ask 
the  two  ladies  to  increase  their  contribution 
to  the  missions. 

A  committee  of  gentlemen  waited  on 
them  and  told  them  they  could  have  the 
opportunity  of  heading  the  list  of  subscrib- 
ers to  the  new  bell  for  the  lecture-room. 

The  managers  of  the  book-club  begged 
them  for  a  donation. 

Mrs.  Leonard  Jones  from  North  Swallow- 
field  came  three  times  to  implore  them  to 
pay  half  her  expenses  o«t  to  Iowa,  where 
she  wanted  to  go  and  spend  the  Summer 
with  her  daughter. 

Mr.  Byron  Courtney,  the  village  poet, 
brought  his  manuscript  poems  and  tried  to 
induce  them  to  advance  the  necessary  sum 
for  their  publication  in  book  form. 

Several  people,  remote  connections  of  the 
Singletons,  put  their  claims  forward  and 
wanted  their  children  educated. 

The  Rev.  John  Ferguson,  their  pastor, 
recommended  Miss*  Emma  to  expend,  the 
money  for  the  church. 

It  was  Miss  Almira  who  bore  the  brunt  of 
this  siege,  and  in  fact  it  is  doubtftil  if  Miss 
£mma  could  have  stood  out  against  the 
hungry  pack  who  assailed  her.  The  elder 
sister  bore  a  distinct  gnidge  against  the 
world,  and  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  be 
over  delicate  in  repelling  these  invitations ; 
she  rather  enjoyed  telling  evjsrybody  that 
Emma  was  to  spend  her  money  on  herself. 
The  Rer.  John  Ferguson  preached  a  sermon 
on  female  vanity  and  the  dangers  which 
lurk  in  unbridled  extravagance  in  dress ;  he 
alluded  so  pointedly  and  with  such  vivid 
picturing  to  Herodias  and  other  rather  gay 
characters  in  Scripture  that  his  hearers  were 
aghast,  and  while  Miss  Emma  Singleton  sat 
at  home  in  tears  between  morning  and  af  tei^ 
noon  service,  unable  to  eat  her  luncheon,  the 
rest  of  Swallowfield  were  discussing  what 
the  parson  could  have  meant.  It  did  not 
occur  to  them  that  little  shabby  Miss  Emma 
Singleton,  with  her  soft  brown  eyes  and  shy 
smile,  could  have  suggested  his  text  exem- 
plifications. 

But  Miss  Almira's  spirit  and  resolution 
enabled  the  two  Miss  Singletons  to  ride  over 
these  difficulties.  Miss  Banymore's  check 
was  cashed  in  crisp  five  doUar  notes,  and  one 


morning  in  May  Miss  Emma  left  Swallow- 
field  by  the  7.29  train  bound  for  S— — , 
where  she  was  to  buy  her  black  silk  dress. 
The  city  was  thirty  miles  away,  and  she  ex- 
pected to  arrive  there  about  nine  o'clock, 
make  her  purchase,  and  then  spend  the  re- 
maining interval  of  time  until  halfr^t 
three  with  Mrs.  Thomas  Singleton,  the 
widow  of  h^  cousin,  who  kept  a  small 

school  on street    It  was  not  often  that 

a  day  opened  so  pleasantly  for  Miss  Emma. 
The  morning  was  a  true  May  morning,  and 
the  railway  train  ran  a  pretty  course  be- 
tween orchards  of  frnit  trees  in  full  blos- 
som, while  at  ev^ry  stopping-place  passen- 
gers got  in  laden  with  great  bunches  of 
lilacs.  Then  while  the  morning  was  still 
fresh  and  cool,  and  before  the  lilacs  had 
drooped  or  the  air  grown  too  heavily  odor- 
ous, she  was  in  town  with  all  her  strength 
and' interest  unspoiled  to  begin  her  shop- 
ping. There  was  no  happier  woman  in 
S  that  day  than  Miss  Emma  as  she 

stepped  trimly  out  of  the  car,  her  brown 
eyes  shining,  her  sweet  lips  smiling.  She 
made  such  a  pretty  picture  as  she  stood  on 
the  crossing  waiting  for  a  markeirwagon  to 
pass,  that  Mr.  Simeon  English,  who  was  just 
behind  her,  stepped  aside  to  watch  her,  and 
when  she  happened  to  turn  and  meet  his 
eyes  raised  his  hat  and  bowed  with  a  flour- 
ish. 

IL 

There  was  a  little  feverish  red  flush  on 
Miss  Emma's  face  when  she  took  the  cars 
at  half  past  four.  She  had  been  unable  to 
catch  the  earlier  train.  The  heat  of  the  day 
had  been  excessive,  and  there  had  been  some 
slight  difSculties  to  contend  with.  It  is  not 
often  that  performance  is  as  easy  as  our 
dreams  picture  it.  No  sooner  had  Miss 
Emma  seen  half  a  dossen  pieces  of  glistening 
black  silk  displayed  before  her  on  Evans  & 
Gambit's  counter,  than  her  belief  in  her  own 
capacity  was  shaken.  She  felt  panic-strick- 
en. All  the  advice  she  had  received  as  to 
the  thickness,  stiffness,  softness  of  the  mate- 
rial oppressed  her ;  instead  of  being  a  light 
to  her  eyes  and  a  guide  to  her  mind,  it  ob- 
structed and  impeded  her  own  powers  of 
judgment.  Then  the  clerk  instead  of  giv- 
ing help  was  a  hindrance.    There  was  no 
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ftlacrity,  no  sympathetic  cbeerfalness,  no 
soul  about  him.  Had  he  been  an  actual, 
warm,  sentient  human  being,  she  was  in  the 
mood  to  have  thrown  herself  upon  his  mercy, 
to  have  poured  out  her  story ;  to  have  de- 
scribed Miss  Banymore  and  her  benefaction ; 
to  have  told  him  about  Mrs.  Levi  Grimes' 
silk  dress  which  lasted  a  life-time,  and  re- 
quested such  another ;  to  haw  confided  her 
suspicions  of  a  nefarious  character  of  the 
weight  of  this  piece,  and  her  doubts  as  to 
the  depth  and  richness  of  the  black  of  that. 
She  would  have  asked  him  what  other 
women  who  bought  silk  dresses,  expending 
thrifty  pains  to  select  the  best,  most  inclined 
to, — what  was  sure  to  last,  without  cracks 
or  cuts  or  discoloration.  Alas  I  in  the  young 
man's  pasty  face  was  nothing  to  inspire  her 
faith.  He  looked  and  seemed  wrapped  up 
in  himself — **No  speculation  in  those  eyes 
which  he  did  glare  withal,"  nothing  but  an 
egoistic  satisfaction  in  his  own  watch-chain 
and  scarf-pin.  He  had  no  feeling  for  the 
little  drama  of  a  black  silk  dress  into  which 
he  was  momentarily  admitted  as  an  actor, 
saw  nothing  in  Miss  Emma  different  from 
other  customers,  and  went  on  automatically 
holding  up  one  piece  of  silk  after  another, 
without  a  shadow  of  real  interest  in  the  one 
on  which  her  timid  fluttering  hopes  were 
ultimately  to  rest.  He  praised  all  the  silks ; 
he  had  no  prejudices,  no  predispositions. 
They  were  all  excellent  after  their  kind,  he 
declared — Evans  &  Gambit  had  none  but 
the  best. 

But  no  one  can  buy  a  silk  dress  in  gene- 
raL  There  must  be  a  deadly  particular 
choice.  Yet  with  a  distinct  conception  of 
the  definite  and  awful  consequences  of  a 
wrong  Relection  impressed  upon  her  mind, 
what  wonder  if  Miss  Emma  faltered  and 
drew  back!  She  looked  helplessly  from 
one  to  the  other  of  the  black  silks  and  re- 
flected upon  her  future  misery  if  the  pur- 
chase should  prove  unsatisfactory.  She 
tliought  of  Mrs.  Levi  Grimes  and  Mrs.  May 
and  Mrs.  Curtis  sitting  in  judgment  upon 
it,  and  decided  that  she  must  have  advice. 

**  1  will  come  in  again,"  she  gasped  to  the 
derk.  **  I  will  be  sure  to  come  in  again  and 
make  the  choice.  I  am  sorry  to  have  given 
you  all  this  trouble,  I  am  indeed,  but  I  am 


so  doubtful  about  the  best  piece,  and  it  is  so 
important!  I  will  bring  a  friend,  a  person 
who  is  experienced.    I  will " 

The  clerk  surveyed  her  impassively  with 
neither  approval  nor  rebuke  on  his  face,  and 
without  a  word  began  to  fold  up  the  silks, 
matching  the  creases  with  the  utmost  nicety, 
then  restored  them  to  their  places.  Miss 
Emma's  conscience  thundered  at  her,  but 
she  fled  precipitately.  Barely  in  her  whole 
life  had  she  been  so  vexed  and  miserable. 
She  hated  the  thought  of  her  weakness  and 
incompetence,  and  felt  that  the  dry-goods 
clerk  was  right  to  weigh  her  in  the  balance 
and  find  her  wanting. 

Then  when  she  reached  Mrs.  Thomas  Sin- 
gleton's she  found  her  occupied  with  her 
own  work  and  its  perplexities.  She  was 
obliged  to  sit  in  a  dim  room  for  five  hoars 
and  wait  until  school  should  be  over  and  the 
mistress  free  to  go  out  with  her.  Then  how 
heated  and  •hurried  the  experience  had  been, 
anyhow  little  heart  M^.  Thomas  Singleton 
put  into  the  purchase !  How  almost  unkind 
seeihed  her  hint  that  it  was  a  hard  world 
for  people  who  could  not  go  about  buying 
rich  black  silk  dresses,  but  mu^t  work  from 
sunrise  till  midnight,  doing  for  themselves 
and  their  children  and  other  people's  chil- 
dren anything  that  a  woman's  hand  can  find 
to  do,  with  never  a  chance  of  vridening  re- 
sources or  satisfactory  consequences  1 

But  finally  the  purchase  had  been  made, 
and  at  half  past  four  here  sat  Miss  Emma 
in  the  cars,  her  eyes  fixed  on  a  long  roll  cov- 
ered with  brown  paper  which-  contained 
eighteen  yards  of  good  black  silk  at  two 
dollars  the  yard.  The  day  had  been  full  of 
difficulties.  Miss  Emma  could  not  pique 
herself  on  any  strength  of  mind  displayed ; 
responsibility  which  alieays  inspired  Miss 
Almirahad  paralyzed  her;  then  the  result 
of  her  weak-mindedness  had  been  to  show 
her  certain  pettinesses  of  temper  in  Mrs. 
Thomas  Singleton  which  she  had  never  be- 
fore suspected,  and  the  revelation  was  de- 
pressing. Nevertheless  Miss  Emma  bad 
never  been  used  to  anything  more  than  half 
successes,  and  certainly  there  was  the  dress 
before  her  eyes,  in  itself  a  tangible  geod. 
She  began  to  feel  soothed  and  happy.  Via- 
ions  stole  over  her  of  the  day  when  Miss 
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Hooper,  the  Swallowfield  dress-maker,  should 
come  and  make  those  lengths  of  crispy  silk 
a  gown.  Modest  visions  assailed  her  of  what 
that  gown  would  be  I  Miss  £mma  did  not 
dream  of  conquest;  not  eren  by  the  easy 
processes  of  a  romantic  admiration  and  a 
flattering  fancy  could  any  woman  dream  of 
making  the  poorest  sort  of  male  conquest  in 
Swallowfield.  What  fe^  men  remained  in 
that  New  England  ▼illa|;e  had  been  con- 
quered long  ago  and  matrimony  was  not  at 
present  in  rogue  among  the  inhabitants. 
Miss  Emma  had  always  looked  upon  her 
friends  who  had  become  happy  wives  and 
mothers  with  a  purely  admiring  and  disin- 
terested pleasure,  but  had  had  no  thoughts 
of  such  a  fate  for  herself — ^it  would  have 
seemed  an  impropriety. 

No,  she  nursed  no  dreams  of  delighting 
the  other  sex  with  the  pretty  fittings  of  her 
black  silk  dress ;  but  she  hoped  Mrs.  May 
might  admire  it,  that  Kitty  would  offer  some 
cajoling  flatteries,  that  Mrs.  Grimes  might 
not  condemn  it,  and  above  all  that  her  sister 
Almira  mieht  pronounce  it  neat,  lady-like 
and  respectable.  Never  in  all  her  life  had 
Miss  Emma  '  been  actually  well-dressed ; 
what  wonder  then  that  her  present  prospects 
were  thoroughly  charming ! 

She  had  taken  her  place  a  quarter  hour 
before  the  cars  were  to  start,  thus  making 
sure  of  a  whole  seat  They  had  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  the  New  York  train,  which  came 
puffing  in  presently  the  other  side  of  the 
depot,  and  in  another  moment,  simulta- 
neously with  the  first  preparatory  jerk  of  the 
Swallowfield  **  accommodation,"  poured  in  a 
flood  of  fresh  passengers. 

"Is  this  seat  taken.  Madam?"  inquired 
a  loud,  rather  flurried  looking  man,  with  a 
wife  and  three  children  in  his  train. 

Miss  Emma  disclaimed  all  intention  of 
appropriating  more  than  her  one-half  of  the 
cushion,  and  lifted  her  precious  parcel  to  her 
lap. 

"  I  will  put  it  out  of  your  way,"  said  the 
man  peremptorily,  and  seizing  it,  in  spite 
of  her  efforts  to  keep  it  secure  in  her  own 
possession,  he  swung  it  up  with  half  a  dozen 
bundles  of  his  own  into  the  rack  a  little 
above  their  heads.  His  wife  and  children 
had  huddled  into  the  seat  in  front,  and  he 


sank  down  with  a  wearied  air  beside  Miss 
Emma  and  took  out  his  paper,  showing  an 
evident  intention  of  resting  to  the  extent  of 
his  ability  during  the  remainder  of  his  jour- 
ney. 

III. 

Mr.  Simeon  English  was  a  little  late  in 
reaching  the  cars,  and  came  in  puffing  with  a 
very  red  face  after  the  train  was  in  motion. 
He  was  in  a  capital  humor  nevertheless,  and 
the  moment  he  entered  had  a  cordial  recog- 
nition for  a  certain  pair  of  soft  brown  eyes 
and  a  shy  fluttering  smile  which  he  had  seen 
that  morning,  and  which  had  haunted  him 
agreeably  all  day. 

"  Why,  there 's  my  pretty  friend,"  said  he 
to  himself ;  and  he  noticed  with  some  com- 
placency that  although  the  fair  stranger 
quickly  averted  her  glance  when  it  met  his 
she  blushed, — a  pretty,  soft,  girlish  blush. 
For  be  it  understood  that  my  heroine, 
although  past  thiity-six,  was  attractive  in  a 
winning,  womanly  way,  and  carried  some- 
thing of  girlishness  still  in  her  timid,  demure 
face. 

And  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  Mr. 
Simeon  English  knew  the  gentleman  who 
was  sitting  beside  her, — was  on  business 
terms  with  him,  and  had  at  the  present 
moment  no  less  than  twenty  questions  to  ask 
him.  He  went  up  and  addressed  them  at 
once,  and  continued  sitting  on  the  arm  of 
the  seat  opposite  talking  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  for  the  next  twenty  miles.  While  he 
talked  he  looked  all  the  time  at  Miss  Emma. 
He  liked  to  look  at  her ;  the  oval  of  her 
cheek  was  fair  and  round;  he  fancied  the 
modest  style  of  her  bonnet,  and  the  pretty 
rippling  waves  of  brown  hair  which  was 
brushed  smoothly  down  over  her  forehead. 
Besides  she  listened  to  him ;  in  spite  of  her 
quiet  air  he  was  sure  she  followed  all  he  was 
saying.  Once  he  made  a  joke,  and  before  she 
remembered  that  they  were  strangers  she 
looked  up  at  him,  her  eyes  dancing  and  two 
little  dimples  playing  on  her  cheeks.  She 
pulled  herself  up,  as  it  were,  blushing  pain- 
fully at  such  a  lapse  of  decorum,  and  for 
the  next  fifteen  minutes  stared  out  of  the 
window  at  the  flying  landscape;  but  he 
seemed  to  know  that  he  had  made  an  impres- 
sion, and  felt  pleased,  as  men  will. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  oonvenation  the  train 
stopped  at  Farmersville,  but  the  name  was 
shrieked  in  such  different  intonations  at 
each  end  of  the  car  that  one  might  well 
doubt  if  the  two  words  had  any  relation  to 
each  other. 

*<Isn't  this  FarmersyiUe?"  inquired  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Simeon  English's  companion, 
who  had  until  this  moment  kept  herself 
discreetly  in  the  background  with  her  off- 
spring. 

'<  Why,  bless  my  soul,  is  it?  "  ejaculated 
her  husband. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost  It  was 
Farmersville  and  the  delay  of  another  half 
minute  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  chances 
of  the  party.  Madam  grasped  her  youngest 
and  the  gentleman  the  next  in  age,  taking 
the  third  by  the  hand.  InstinctiTcly,  too, 
he  had  clutched  at  umbrella,  portmanteau 
and  hand-bag,  and  with  these  not  inconsideiv 
able  impedimenta  made  his  way  out.  But 
the  moment  he  reached  the  platform  of 
the  country  station  sense  and  memory  re- 
turned. 

He  ran  along  the  side  of  the  car,  already 
in  motion,  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs  in  at  the  open  window: — 

**  English,  English  I  Just  pitch  me  out  my 
bundles — up  in  the  rack  by  my  seat." 

"  Bundles !  Bundles  I "  cried  Mr.  Simeon 
English.  "Bundles?"  He  looked  up.  <<Are 
those  his  bundles?"  He  pointed  to  the 
packages  over  his  head. 

'*Yes,  yes,"  said  a  zealous  fellow-passen- 
ger, warming  to  the  crisis.  "I  remember 
seeing  him  put  'em  up  there." 

In  a  moment  more  the  thing  was  done. 
The  train  was  by  this  time  five  hundred  feet 
from  the  station,  but  the  dozen  brown  paper 
covered  parcels  were  flung  out. 

*'  Eh,  what  is  it  ?  "  said  Mr.  Simeon  Eng- 
lish, considerably  surprised  and  flattered  at 
the  discovery  that  a  little  slim  hand  had 
fastened  on  his  arm,  and  that  a  wistful, 
flushed,  actually  tearful  face  was  raised  to 
his  with  some  murmurs  of  entreaty  he 
could  not  make  out. 

*i  Oh  sir,"  burst  forth  Miss  Emma  in  tones 
of  anguish, "  You  have  thrown  out  my  black  9ilk 
dreul" 

"  Yowr  Uads  tHk  dress  f  "  gasped  Mr.  Sim- 


eon English,  absolutely  froaen  with  aston- 
ishment He  looked  down  at  her  as  if  ex- 
pecting to  find  he  had  despoiled  her  of 
necessary  raiment  ''Your  black  silk  dress?" 
he  repeated,  utterly  aghast. 

'*Yes,  sir.  He  insisted  upon  putting  it 
up  there  with  his  own  packages  and  I — ^I— I 
forgot  it  for  a  moment" 

''Oh,  you  mean  it  was  among  Smith's 
bundles  1    Was  it  done  up  in  brown  paper  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  fresh  from  the  store." 

The  anguish  in  those  words  penetrated 
the  dull  masculine  consciousness. 

"  What  a  blundering  idiot  I  always  am  1 " 
ejaculated  Mr.  Simeon  English.  "  What  a 
stupid  ninny  1  What  a  thundering  fool  to  go 
meddling  in  matters  I  don't  understand  I " 
He  looked  ready  to  beat  his  breast  and  tear 
his  hair.  He  gazed  up  at  the  beU-rope  with 
a  view  of  pulling  it  and  perhaps  stopping 
the  train.  "  I-I-I-I'  m  ashamed  of  myself  " 
he  said  forcibly. 

Miss  Emma  was  suffering  tortures  of 
every  description.  She  had  lost,  probably 
forever,  her  choicest  possession;  her  nice 
pretty  black  silk  was  gone,  and^its  epitaph 
was  a  melancholy  one  indeed.  She  had  to 
go  home  without  it  and  face  Miss  Almira's 
look  of  incredulous  surprise  which  would 
presently  change  into  one  of  stony  horror. 
The  story  must  be  told  to  every  one  in 
Swallowfield,  and  with  her  lost  self-respect, 
with  this  ostentatiously  confessed  incompe- 
tency, what  remained  for  her  ?  Tears  trick- 
led down  Miss  Emma's  face  at  the  thought 
of  her  spoiled  life,  but  at  the  same  time  she 
could  not  endure  to  have  this  benevolent, 
fine-faced  old  gentleman  berating  himself 
and  assuming  the  responsibility  of  her  fool- 
ish action. 

"  Don't  sir !  Don't ! "  she  said  with  gentle 
vehemence.  "You  are  in  no  measure  to 
blame.  It  was  all  my  fault  I  ought  in  the 
first  place  to  have  insisted  upon  keeping  my 
own  parcel  distinct  from  his,  but  he  seemed 
so— so  much  in  earnest  about  it  As  for  yoa, 
sir,  you  only  did  what  he  asked  you,  — and 
if  I  had  been  a  little  more  prompt  —  bat 
the  fact  was, — ^I  f oigot —  "  It  is  impossible 
here  to  describe  the  sweet  tremor  of  Miss 
Emma's  voice.  "  I  had  been  interested  in 
your  conversation  and  I  forgot^  —  " 
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Mr.  Simeon  English  grasped  her  hands  in 
hiB. 

*<My  dear/'  said  he  warmly,  **jovl  are 
veiy  generous,— you  are  noble  I  But  any  man 
in  such  a  situation,  not  wholly  a  wool- 
bndned  idiot  like  myself,  would  have  remem- 
bered to  ask  you  if  you  had  n't  some  posses- 
sions in  the  rack.  It  was  your  rack,— you 
were  entitled  to  the  first  claim  on  anything 
it  held.  Had  I  had  the  very  faintest  glim- 
mering of  common  sense  in  my  brain,  I 
should  have  known  better  than  to  have  ren- 
tnred  recklessly  on  such  outrageous  proceed- 
ings I  It  was  all  my  fault,  every  whit.  But, 
my  dear  child,  it  shall  be  remedied  I  I  as- 
sure you,  it  shall  be  remedied  I  " 

He  was  holding  her  by  both  hands,  pat* 
ting  tbem  warmly  to  emphasize  his  words. 
His  face  shone  with  cordiality  and  kindness. 
He  looked  strong  enough  to  compel  fate, 
and  Miss  Emma  could  not  help  feeling  some 
little  comfort  in  his  assurance.  He  put  her 
back  in  her  seat  and  took  the  vacant  place 
beside  her.  He  inquired  her  name  and  the 
place  of  her  residence. 

<'I'm  such  a  dull  old  fellow, I'll  write 
them  down,"  said  he,  and  proceeded  to  note 
the  two  in  his  pocket-book. 

"  Tell  me  just  what  was  in  the  parcel," 
be  went  on,  and  it  was  easy  for  her  to  pour 
oat  the  full  confession.  He  inspired  such 
trust,  he  infused  such  comfort,  that  in  spite 
of  her  woes  she  could  not  resist  smiling 
when  now  and  then  he  ventured  on  some 
little  touch  of  humor.  The  conductor  came 
through  the  cars  and  Mr.  Simeon  English 
and  he  took  counsel  together.  They  would 
telegraph  to  Farmersville  from  the  next  sta- 
tion, which  was  Swallowfield,  and  the  bun- 
dle would  either  be  forwarded  that  night  or 
the  next  morning. 

**  You  go  back  by  the  eight  o'clock  train 
te-night,  Judd,"  suggested  Mr.  Simeon  Eng- 
lish. *<  Just  suppose  you  were  to  see  about 
it  yourself."    He  spoke  with  easy  authority. 

<«I'll  do  it,  Mr.  English,"  said  the  con- 
ductor. ^aOl  be  glad  to  do  it  And  if  it 
hain't  been  sent,  I  '11  fetch  it  up  to  Swallow- 
field  myself  to-morrow  morning  at  nine 
o'clock." 

Kow  all  this  was  very  pleasant  and  reas- 
suring.   When  Mr.  Simeon  English  handed 


Miss  Emma  out  of  the  cars  and  shook  hands 
with  her  on  the  platform,  she  could  not  help 
smiling  and  dimpling  and  blushing  under 
his  kind  benevolent  gaze.  He  waved  his 
hand  to  her  as  he  ran  up  the  steps  again. 
There  was  actually  something  boyish  about 
him.  She  could  not  help  smiling  and  giving 
a  little  motion  of  her  hand  in  return.  Then, 
still  rosy  and  with  that  indescribable  feeling 
of  comfort  at  her  heart,  she  turned..  The 
dimples  and  blushes  and  girlishness  went 
out  of  her  face.  There  was  Miss  Almira 
waiting  for  her  with  a  grim  affectation  of 
patience  1 

IV. 

"Who  is  that  gentleman,  Emma?"  in- 
quired Miss  Almira.  The  tone  of  her  voice 
was  severe;  it  implied  many  things  which 
all  came  home  to  Miss  Emma's  couscioua- 
ness  at  once. 

« I— I_I— don't  know  his  name,  Almira," 
she  faltered. 

"iVW  know  hii  namef  I  saw  you  shaking 
hands  with  him  1 "         . 

"You  don't  understand.  You  can't  un- 
derstand," cried  poor  Emma.  "  He— has — 
been^very— kind— to— me —  " 

The  tone  of  her  voice,  the  pitiful  droop  of 
her  mouth,  the  gush  of  tears  to  her  eyes, 
warned  Miss  Almira  that  something  had 
happened. 

"  Where  is  the  bundle?"  she  inquired. 

"It  will  be  here  either  to-night  or  to- 
morrow morning,"  stud  Miss  Emma  with  a 
trembling  lip  and  very  uncertain  voice. 

Miss  Almira  said  no  more.  Full  explana- 
tions she  would  of  course  have,  but  the  time 
and  place  were  not  fitting.  She  put  her 
hand  under  her  sister's  arm  and  marched 
her  home.  They  saw  Mrs.  Levi  Grimes 
down  the  street  hurrying  towards  them,  but 
contrived  to  avoid  her.  Mrs.  May  and 
Kitty  stood  at  the  door  watching  for  them, 
and  a  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Curtis  half  dressed  at 
an  upper  window  assured  them  that  she  was 
on  the  look-out  The  prospect  of  shelter 
from  these  curious  eyes  would  have  been  a 
comfort  to  poor  Emma,  except  that  she  knew 
that  when  she  was  inside  the  four  friendly 
walls  of  home  her  day  of  reckoning  would 
begin. 

But  Miss  Almira  although  stem  and  grim 
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wafi  still  haman,  and  Emma  was  her  little 
one,  her  younger  sister,  to  whom  she  had 
heen  a  sort  of  mother  since  she  was  a  wee 
thing  of  five.  No  matter  what  had  ha[>- 
pened,  she  reaolTed  to  be  as  kind  as  she 
oould. 

*'  Now  tell  me  everything,"  said  she. 

And  Emma  poured  it  all  out 

Miss  Almira  was  slow,  almost  dull  in 
mastering  the  facts;  but  then,  such  facts  1 
Who  would  have  supposed  that  any  woman 
in  her  right  mind— 

**  Did  you  say  you  let  the  bundle  go  out  of 
your  hand?"  she  inquired. 

"He  insisted.  You  can't  think  how  per- 
emptory his  manner  was.  I  am  sure  he  is 
a  very  cross  disagreeable  man ;  his  wife  did 
not  look   happy  and   his   children   never 


"What  difference  did  it  make  to  you 
whether  he  was  cross  or  peremptory,  or 
whether  his  wife  was  brow-beaten?  Your 
package  was  not  large,  surely.  You  might 
easily  hitve  held  it  in  your  hand  without  the 
least  inconvenience." 

"  Ye— es — certainly." 

«  But  you  allowed  it  to  be  taken  from  you, 
and  then,  although  you  might  have  kept 
your  eyes  fixed  upon  it  and  assured  yourself 
from  moment  to  moment  that  it  was  entirely 
safe,  you  allowed  your  mind  to  wander  from 
it  You  were  actually  forgetful  that  you 
had  a  piece  of  silk  for  which  you  had  just 
paid  thirty-six  dollars  and  trimmings  to  the 
amount  of  three  dollars  and  sixty-two  cents 
more  under  your  care." 

"  They  talked  about  so  many  things  1 " 
gasped  Emma.  "  They  were  so  interesting  t 
I  have  heard  you  say  yourself,  Almira,  that 
we  so  rarely  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  listen- 
ing to  intelligent  men." 

"Who  were  theyt"  demanded  Miss  Al- 
mira in  an  awful  voice. 

"  The  gentleman  who  sat  with  me— they 
called  him  Mr.  Smith — ^and  the  other, — ^the 
one  you  saw — the —  " 

Her  voice  died  away ;  she  grew  tremulous 
and  scarlet  as  if  With  conscious  guilt. 

"  I  ought  never,"  said  Miss  Almira  with 
the  most  crushing  emphasis,  "to  have  al- 
lowed you  to  go  to  town  alone.  I  should 
not  have  suspected  it  although  I  have  known 


you  so  many  years, — but  yon  are  fooliph  and 
light-minded  about  men." 

These  words  seemed  to  cany  all  the  sig- 
nificance which  they  are  capable  of  ex- 
pressing. Miss  Emma  felt  as  if  the  stain 
of  her  transgressions  could  never  be  wiped 
out  She  acknowledged  it  all  in  the  silence 
and  solitude  of  the  night  as  she  thought  it 
over.  It  had  been  pleasant  to  her  to  be 
regarded  with  friendly  eyes ;  she  had  reo- 
ognized  Mr.  Simeon  English  the  moment 
he  entered  the  cars  as  the  fine-looking  old 
gentleman  who  had  taken  off  his  hat  to  her 
in  the  morning.  She  had  felt  a  sort  of  ela- 
ted consciousness  that  he  liked  to  look  at 
her  and  found  her  face  pleasant  It  was 
very  weak,  very  namby-pamby,  but  although 
Miss  Emma  was  now  thirty-eix  and  had 
never  had  a  word  of  love  breathed  into  her 
ears,  something  of  romantic  feeling  vibra- 
ted in  her  heart  which  made  it  perfectly 
simple  and  natural  to  accept  manly  homage 
and  become  the  object  of  chivalrous  wor- 
ship. "Light-minded!"  She  felt  the  ao- 
cusation  was  true.  Miss  Almira  woold 
never  have  behaved  so  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  roll  of  silk  did  not  come  that  night, 
nor  did  it  come  next  morning.  For  three 
days  Miss  Almira  stalked  through  a  driving 
north-east  storm  to  the  depot  to  inquire  if 
it  had  arrived,  and  each  time  received  an 
answer  in  the  negative.  On  the  occasion 
of  her  last  trip  she  thought  it  wise  to  con- 
sult the  conductor  of  the  afternoon  train, 
and  waited  two  hours  for  him. 

"'T  was  n't  found,"  he  replied  curtly* 
"More'n  half  Mr.  Smith's  bundles  were 
lost,  too.  They  flung'em  out  reckless,  as  it 
were,  and  they  went  into  the  canal  proba- 
bly. Sometimes  it 's  as  dry  as  a  road,  but 
at  this  time  of  the  year  it's  mostly  full  of 
water." 

Miss  Almira  was  tolerably  broken-hearted 
as  she  walked  home.  The  pity  of  it!  The 
absurdity  of  it  I  A  valuable  silk  dress  soak- 
ing in  the  clay  of  the  pld  canal  unused  now 
for  twenty  years  I  And  all  because  she  bad 
wanted  Eioma  to  have  the  sport  of  a  day's 
shopping,  and  had  not  felt  as  if  she  ought 
to  spend  the  money  to  accompany  her. 
What  could  be  said  to  their  Swallowfield 
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friends,  each  of  whom  had  probably  sat 
rallen  at  l^me  these  three  days,  hurt  that 
the  purchase  had  not  been  displayed  the 
very  evening  of  Emma's  return  ?  What  ex- 
planation might  be  giren?  Rather,  what 
evasions  were  possible?  In  spite  of  her 
▼ezation  towards  her  foolish  younger  sister 
Miss  Almira  was  none  the  less  determined 
to  protect  her,  to  ward  off  overpressing  in- 
quiries, even  to  substitute,  if  necessary,  some 
fiction  for  the  humiliating  truth.  '^Poor 
Emma  I  '*  she  said  to  herself  over  and  oyer. 

The  afternoon  had  cleared  up  and  the  sun 
was  shining  as  she  approached  her  home. 
In  front  of  the  house  stood  a  stylish  wagon 
with  yellow  wheels,  and  a  pair  of  handsome 
horses,  well-harnessed  and  well-groomed. 

«Who  can  it  be?"  said  Miss  Almira  to 
herself.  «Who  can  it  be?  There  is  no 
such  team  in  all  Swallowfield." 

She  walked  to  the  door  from  the  gate 
through  the  rows  of  white  lilacs  in  a  sort  of 
tremor.  She  could  not  define  her  impres- 
sions to  herself,  but  there  seemed  an  event 
in  the  air.  She  hesitated  a  moment  before 
going  in.  She  could  hear  a  cheerful  breezy 
voice  from  the  parlor.  ^  It  is  that  man,**  she 
said  to  herself  with  indignation,  and  held 
back  no  longer. 

Her  instincts  were  right.  There  in  Squire 
Singleton's  own  horse-hair  covered  chair  sat 
Mr.  Simeon  English,  hale,  hearty,  genial, 
talking  away  to  Miss  Emma  who  nestled  in 
a  low  seat  before  him,  shyly  smiling  and 
rosily  blushing,  hugging  a  roll  of  something 
wrapped  in  brown  paper.* 

"Hem,"  said  Miss  Almira  portentously, 
standing  in  the  doorway  afid  surveying  the 
wolf  in  her  fold  with  a  threatening  eye. 
"Heml" 

Mr.  Simeon  English  started  to  his  feet 

'*  Oh,  Almira  1  *'  cried  Miss  Emma  in  tones 
tremulous  with  excitement  and  joy.  "  Oh, 
Almira  I  This  is  Mr.  Simeon  English !  He 
has  brought  me  my  black  silk  dress." 

''Miss  Singleton,"said  Mr.  Simeon  English, 
completing  the  unfinished  introduction,  "  I 
am  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance,  Miss 
Singleton  1  Your  sister  has  probably  told 
you  of  the  incident  that  brought  us  together. 
A  most  fortunate  incident,  considering  how 
it  has  turned  out  I    Ha,  ha !    My  beastly 


stupidity  and  mean  officiousness  caused  hei* 
some  anxiety,  I  regret  to  say.  I  can  regret 
nothing  else ;  I  am  delighted,  dear  madam^ 
to  have  this  opportunity  of  making  your  ac- 
quaintance." 

Miss  Almira  regarded  him  so  coldly  that 
he  might  easily  have  inferred  that  his  pleas- 
ure in  the  forced  acquaintance  was  purely 
disinterested. 

"  I  am  glad  that  the  silk  is  found,"  said  she 
in  the  most  chilly  manner.  ''I  have  been  to 
the  station  to  ask  the  conductor  about  it 
and  he  told  me  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
canal." 

**  At  the  bottom  of  the  canal  1 "  cried  Miss 
Emma,  full  of  terror  at  such  a  thought 
''What  an  ideal" 

**  You  see  she  has  it  safe  in  her  own  hands," 
observed  Mr.  Simeon  English,  smiling.  "  She 
is  a  happy  creature  over  it." 

"  Emma  was  very  foolish,  vety  careless," 
pursued  Miss  Almira  with  unmoved  sever- 
ity. "  She  proved  herself  quite  unfit  to  travel 
alone  and  look  out  for  her  belongings.  She 
shall  never  go  off  by  herself  in  the  cars  again 
if  I  can  help  it." 

"  She  is  young,"  said  Mr.  Simeon  Eng- 
lish, beaming  at  the  object  of  his  admira- 
tion. "  Women  like  her  are  like  the  glowing 
cactus  flowers  which  need  stiff  bristling 
stalks  to  surround  and  protect  them.  You 
and  I,  dear  madam,  are  made  of  a  different 
sort  of  stuff, — we  ought  to  look  after  her." 

Miss  Almira  almost  snorted  with  defi- 
ance at  the  assurance  of  this  stranger.  Who 
and  what  was  he  to  come  into  her  house  and 
make  open  and  bare-faced  love  to  Emma  be- 
fore her  eyes  ?  Comparing  her  to  a  gaudy 
cactus  fiower  I  Calling  her  young  when  she 
was  in  point  of  actual  fact  quite  middle- 
aged  I  Miss  Almira  passed  over  for  the  mo-  , 
ment  the  unpleasant  suggestion  of  her  own 
stiffness  and.  thominess.  She  wanted  no 
compliments,  none. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Emma,  with  the  joy  of 
a  child,  had  been  holding  her  roll  of  silk.  It 
felt  crisp,  solid ;  the  width  seemed  enormous. 
She  had  really  forgotten  what  a  piece  it  was. 
It  looked  freshly  done  up  as  if  by  an  expert ; 
there  was  an  air  about  the  package  which 
hinted  of  lofty  antecedents,  and  it  seemed 
almost  incredible  that  it  had  really  been 
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pitched  out  of  a  car  window  and  subsequently 
b^imed  by  contact  with  gravel  tracks.  A 
sudden  terror  assailed  her  lest,  after  all,  she 
should  have  got  the  wrong  paroeL  It  might 
be  one  of  Mrs.  Smith's,  although  she  re- 
membered with  absolute  clearness  that  all  the 
other  packages  in  the  rack  had  been  short, 
dumpy,  quite  inferior  to  the  slim  elegant 
length  of  hers.  Slie  determined  to  steal  one 
peep,  and  her  little  fingers  pushed  aside  the 
string,  unfolded  the  paper  at  the  end,  and 
crept  in.  It  was  black  silk — no  doubt  of 
that  She  looked  at  it  slyly.  All  at  once  she 
gave  a  little  startled  cry. 

<<What  is  it?"  exclaimed  Miss  Almira 
and  Mr.  Simeon  English  in  one  breath. 

Miss  Emma  was  sitting  pale  and  dazed, 
leaning  back  in  her  chair,  staring  at  the 
folds  of  silk  which  had  burst  forth  and  now 
rippled  over  her  lap. 

**  It  is  n't  my  silk,"  she  moaned.  ^  It  is 
quite  a  different  thing." 

<<  Good  gracious  1 "  said  Mr.  Simeon  Eng- 
lish with  concern.  *<  What's  the  matter  with 
it  ?  It  looks  handsome  I  It  will  wear  well." 

<*  Handsome  I  "  said  Miss  Emma,  t'ltisa 
thousand  times  handsomer  than  mine.  Mine 
was  plain  and  cost  only  two  dollars  a  yard. 
This  must  have  been  five  or  six." 

*'No,  no,  oh  no!"  cried  Mr.  English; 
then  di*awing  himself  up  and  blushing  furi- 
ously added,  «  You  've  forgotten  1 1  have  no 
doubt  but  what  it  is  the  exact  piece.  How 
could  it  be  anything  else?  Of  course  it  is 
your  silk.  Heavens  and  earth  1  How  could 
anybody  go  and  pick  up  more  than  one  black 
silk  dress  a  day  out  of  a  nettle  bank  by  the 
side  of  the  canal  7" 

Miss  Emma  looked  half  convinced  by  his 
vehemence.  Oh,  pleasing,  thrice  happy 
^  thought  if  this  were  indeed  her  own  black 
silk !  It  was  so  wide,  so  thick,  so  lustrous, 
and  all  intensified  and  made  more  precious 
by  wonderful  leaves  and  flowers  brocaded 
over  it  in  satin  figures.  For  a  moment  even 
Miss  Almira  had  been  staggered  by  his  un- 
blushing effrontery;  she  had  been  ready 
enough  to  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  her 
soul  that  Emma  had  not  really  lost  her  silk. 
Her  eyes  rested  with  a  feeling  of  luminous 
content  upon  the  splendid  fabric ;  it  suited 
her  notions  of  a  silk ;  she  would  have  felt  it  a 


solid  increase  of  family  dignity  to  have  such 
a  dress  in  the  house.  She  had  in  fact  to 
struggle  with  the  temptation,  seemg  beyond 
it  and  rejecting  its  fair  promise  as  leading 
to  dangerous  results. 

She  went  up  to  Miss  Emma  and  took  the 
silk  from  her.  She  folded  it  up,  crease  in 
crease ;  she  rolled  it  into  a  f  air-sixed  goodly 
shaped  form ;  she  wrapped  it  in  the  brown 
paper,  then  tied  it  with  its  own  whitey 
brown  string.  All  this  time  her  sister  and 
Mr.  Simeon  English  watched  her  as  if  fas- 
cinated, Emma  aghast  and  he  curious.  When 
the  process  was  completed,  she  strode  tow- 
ard him  and  extended  it  at  arm's  length* 

"  We  are  much  obliged  for  your  oiler  of 
kindness,"  said  she^  '<  but  are  compelled  to 
refuse  your  present." 

*<£hl  What?"  returned  Mr.  Simeon 
English. 

<'I  understand  it  all,"  she  proceeded,  ex- 
cessively emphatic  and  frowning  darkly. 

''Understand  it  all?"  he  gasped,  with 
every  sign  of  guilt. 

"  The  conductor  was  right,  £mma*s  pa^ 
eel  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal ;  it  is 
ruined,  probably  lost  forever.  Yon  may 
have  meant  kindly.  I  have  no  right  to  im* 
pugn  your  motives ;  I  have  no  wish  to  do  so. 
But  this  is  not  Emma's  property.  It  nerer 
can  be  hers.  Take  it,  sir,  take  it  I  I  give  it 
back  to  its  rightful  owner.    It  is  yours  I " 

**It  is  nothing  of  the  sort,"  cried  Mr. 
Simeon  English,  goaded  beyond  his  usual 
light-hearted  boisterousness.  "It  is  not 
mine.  It  is  your 'sister's.  I  lost  her  pack* 
age  for  hw,  and  I  have  the  right — I  have 
the  right  to  replace  it.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  do  so.  It  was  a  joy  to  give  it  to  the 
pretty  young  creature  and  see  her  delighted. 
And  you  have  spoiled  it,  madam,— spoiled 
it  with  your  angry  pride  and  your  meager 
conventionalities.  You  don't  reflect  that  I 
am  old  enough  to  be  her  father — that— that 
—that-" 

He  stopped,  choking,  and  glanced  at  her; 
then  all  at  once  seemed  to  see  the  affair  in 
a  different  light  and  began  to  smile.  He 
smiled  all  over. 

« I  beg  of  you  to  take  it,"  said  he.  *<Do» 
my  dear  Miss  Singleton.  Let  us  be  friends. 
Do  not  regard  me  with  suspicion.  Leti 
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But  when  her  prejadices  were  aroused 
Mu8  Ahnir^  had  oonsiderably  less  logic  than 
persistency.  She  was  determined  to  get  rid 
of  this  intruder  at  any  cost  **  Wicked  old 
man!  Trying  to  persuade  me  with  his  arts  I " 
she  said  to  herself,  and  proceeded  almost  to 
torn  him  out  of  the  house. 

^I  bid  you  good  day,  Mr.  English,"  said 
she,  utterly  unmoyed  by  his  good-nature 
and  his  entreaties,  **£inma,  say  good-by 
to  Mr.  English  1  We  are  more  than  grate- 
ful to  you  for  all  yomr  good  intentions,  but 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  avail  ourselves  of 
your  kindness.  I  regret  the  lost  parcel,  but 
such  regrets  may  be  borne  without  a  loss  of 
self-respect.  We  wish  you  good-day,  sir. 
Here  is  your  roll  of  silk." 

Mr.  Simeon  English  looked  at  her  with 
amazement.  He  began  to  be  perplexed* 
He  had  accused  himself  of  stupidity  so  long 
that  he  actually  believed  he  was  in  the  hab- 
it of  making  one  mistake  after  another.  It 
was  evident  that  she  meant  him  to  go. 
Such  calamitous  results  to  such  absolutely 
good  intentions  as  his  own  bewildered  him, 
but  he  laid  the  fault  to  his  own  blundering. 
It  was  not  worth  Miss  Almira's  while  to 
attempt  to  be  rough  with  him,  for  now  that 
he  believed  he  was  somehow  in  the  wrong 
he  put  on  so  child-like  and  puzzled  a  man- 
ner, he  appeared  so  grieved  over  his  own 
wrong-doings,  he  retired  so  artlessly  into  his 
innocent  benevolence  of  intention,  he  look- 
ed at  Miss  Almira  so  kindly  and  wistfully, 
that  her  stern  heart  almost  melted  within 
her. 

**  My  dear  Miss  Singleton,  I  meant  well, 
on  my  honor  I  did,"  said  he,  pressing  her 
hand  cordially.  '*!  am  so  sorry  to  have 
given  you  this  annoyance,  on  my  honor  I 
am,  I  want  to  think  it  over  and  come  and 
see  you  again  to  make  it  right.  You  will 
let  me  come  again,  will  you  not,  dear  mad* 
am?" 

Miss  Almira  could  not  wholly  resist  the 
clasp  of  his  hand  and  the  look  in  his  faded 
old  eyes. 

^Certainly,"  she  said  primly,  **yovL  may 
come  again  if  you  wish.  We  are  single 
women — living  alone—" 

**  1  know  it,  madam,  I  know  it,"  exclaim- 
ed Mr.  Simeon  English  fervctntly.     «<My 


heart  warms  to  you.  I  want  to  be  yo^ 
friend." 

He  went  over  to  Miss  Emma  and  took 
both  her  hands  in  his  as  if  she  had  been  » 
little  girl. 

"  My  dear,"  said  he,  speaking  softly  and 
deliberately,  **  your  sister  says  I  may  come 
again.  I  shall  come  again.  I  assure  you 
I  shall  think  of  nothing  except  coming 
again." 

It  was  all  so  confusing,  so  overwhelming, 
so  different  from  every  day  experiences,  so 
opposed  to  the  traditions  of  the  house,  so 
— ^must  we  confess  it? — so  pleasant,  that 
Miss  Almira  was  wholly  upset  She  stood 
looking  at  Mr.  Simeon  English,  feeling  ut- 
terly confounded,  all  the  time  holding  the 
roU  of  silk  in  her  own  hand. 

"Mercy  upon  us  1"  she  shrieked  as  she 
saw  him  drive  away.  '*  And  I  have  kept 
the  silk  after  aU!" 

V. 

The  two  sitters  took  their  frugal  meal  in 
almost  complete  silence.  Miss  Almira  had 
many  thoughts  pressing  on  her  mind,  which 
she  forebore  to  utter  until  this  strange  far- 
ofl  look  of  excitement  and  unrest  had  died 
away  from  Miss  Emma's  &ce.  The  roll  of 
silk  lay  on  the  table  near  by  unheeded.  It 
was  for  the  moment  a  subordinate  consid- 
eration and  less  important  than  some  other 
matters.  A  storm  of  motherly  and  sisterly 
fears  were  besieging  the  elder  woman's  mind. 
She  longed  yet  dreaded  to  know  the  precise 
nature  of  this  unmistakable  bond  of  sympa- 
thy which  had  brought  Mr.  Simeon  English 
and  her  sister  together.  Dim  and  dark  sus- 
picions haunted  her.  What  could  it  all 
mean  ?  How  did  they  become  so  intimately 
acquainted?  What  compelling  power  had  « 
overcome  the  scruples  of  Emma's  timid  and 
tremulous  nature,  and  made  her  so  happy 
and  trustful  in  the  presence  of  a  strange 
man? 

Nothing  like  it  had  ever  come  within 
Miss  Almira's  experience,  and  she  thought 
of  charms  and  philters  and  occult  magic. 

She  washed  the  tea-dishes  with  puckered 
lips  and  a  frown  on  her  brow.  Miss  Emma 
wiped  them  carefully,  setting  them  down 
softly  from  long  habit,  biit  her  mind  was 
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far  from  her  work.  She  was  in  the  whirl  of 
real  life  at  last ;  her  head  was  dizzy  from  it, 
and  was  swimming  round  with  sensations, 
thoughts  and  impressions  she  did  not  try 
to  analyze.  Miss  Almira  could  not  help 
noticing  that  she  looked  like  the  little  girl 
she  had  been  twenty  years  and  more  ago. 
She  was  rosy,  round,  pretty,  with  life  and 
emotion  stirring  in  her  eyes. 

Nothing  had  been  decided,  nothing  had 
even  been  discussed,  when  at  sunset  Mrs. 
Levi  Grimes  walked  in  unheralded  by  knock 
or  announcement.  It  was  the  way  in  Swal- 
lowfield,  where  most  people  lived  lives  not 
made  difficult  by  any  outlay  of  pomp  and 
ceremony,  to  save  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors the  trouble  of  door  attendance.  This 
custom  of  walking  in  upon  the  household 
without  hesitation  had  its  disadvantages  and 
its  compensating  advantages.  The  details 
of  the  most  private  life  were  compelled  to  be 
freely  disclosed,  thereby  keeping  society  in- 
nocent and  unsophisticated.  The  result  of 
Mrs.  Levi  Grimes'  present  incursion  was  that 
her  eye  in  traversing  the  room  at  once 
alighted  on  the  roll  of  silk,  which  with  a 
look  of  rest  and  satisfaction  she  clutched  in 
both  her  hands  before  even  taking  a  seat. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  gurls  ?  "said  she.  **  I'm  glad 
to  know  that  story  was  not  true  after  all." 

**  What  story  ?"  asked  Miss  Almira,  brist- 
ling with  defiance.  '<  I  do  not  know  to  what 
you  allude." 

**  I  heard  that  Emma  lost  her  pocket-book 
when  she  went  to  the  city, — whether  she 
dropped  it  or  had  it  stolen  nobody  seemed 
to  know, — ^but  that  it  was  gone,  and  that  she 
had  to  give  up  buying  her  black  silk  dress." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,  Mrs.  Grimes,  noth- 
ing of  the  sort,"  said  Miss  Almira.  "  In  the 
first  place  Emma  did  not  carry  her  money 
in  a  pocket-book — ^we  never  do.  She  put  it 
in  an  envelope  and  pinned  it  inside  her  coat 
I  cannot  imagine  why  people  should  make 
up  stories  about  us." 

**  You  see,  Almira,"  returned  Mrs.  Grimes, 
bent  on  propitiation,  *'  that  she  had  no  bun- 
dle in  her  hands  when  she  came  home." 

**  I  had  a  bundle  under  my  shawl,"  said 
Miss  Almira,  prevaricating,  it  is  true,  yet 
referring  to  a  small  purchase  she  had  made 
at  the  grocer's  on  the  way  to  meet  her  sister. 


«*  Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Grimes.  "  How 
stories  do  get  about  1  But  Mrs.  Curtis  said 
she  had  nothing  in  her  hands  but  her  sun- 
shade, and  Kitty  May  declared  she  looked 
red  as  if  she  had  been  crying  and  that  your 
face  was  stem  and  anxious.  Then  Jo  Cur- 
tis heard  you  asking  about  something  down 
at  the  depot, — ^if  it  had  been  found, — and  I 
suppose  that  people  put  this  and  that  together 
and  made  it  all  up.  But  here  is  the  silk  af- 
ter aU." 

Miss  Almira's  afternoon  had  been  one  of 
too  much  emotion  to  have  left  her  with  an 
absolutely  calm  and  well-balanced  mindi 
She  felt  ang^  with  all  the  world,  and  her 
scorn  was  centered  upon  her  friends  and 
neighbors  who  had  been  gossiping  about 
poor  Emma,  and  pronouncing  her  deficient 
in  strength  and  wisdom.  Without  reflecting 
upon  the  consequences  of  her  words,  she  was 
prepared  to  fling  defiance  at  those  evil- 
wishers. 

«  There  is  the  silk  after  aU  !  "  she  declared 
in  a  tone  of  most  aggressive  triumph. 

Emma  stole  a  timid  look  at  her  sister 
which  was  answered  by  a  decisive  nod. 
There  was  to  be  no  lowering  of  the  Single- 
ton crest  before  Swallowfield  gossi ps.  There 
lay  the  black  silk  open  on  Mrs.  Grimes'  lap, 
a  comer  of  it  between  her  thumb  and  finger, 
and  she  was  testing  its  texture  with  an  ex- 
pression of  bewilderment. 

"Why,"  said  she,  "it  feels  thick  ai  a 
board  1" 

"  An  excellent  piece  of  silk,"  observed 
Miss  Almira  blandly. 

Mrs.  Grimes  began  putting  on  her  glasses 
with  a  growing  look  of  concern. 

"  Is  it  all  silk  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  sepulchral 
voice.  "  Are  you  sure,  Emma,  there 's  no 
cotton  or  wool  in  the  filling?  " 

"Perfectly  sure,"  responded  Emma  de- 
murely. The  action  was  Almira's,  the  con- 
sequences were  everybody's,  but  she  herself 
was  ready  to  disclaim  all  responsiblity.  Al- 
mira was  allowing  the  silk  dress  to  pass 
as  her  own; — it  must  be  then  her  very 
own. 

Mrs.  Grimes  meanwhile  had  taken  it  over 
to  the  window,  and  was  bending  all  the 
leathered  powers  of  a  life-time's  experience 
to  detect  something  wrong  in  warp  or  woof. 
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But  the  more  she  unrayeled,  the  harder  she 
rubbed,  the  more  she  wet  it  with  her  tongue 
and  twisted  and  untwisted  the  threads,  the 
clearer  shone  the  proof  of  its  absolute  perfeo- 
tion  in  texture  and  dye. 

*'  Why,  Emma  Singleton  I "  she  presently 
burst  forth,  *'  it 's  the  most  splendid  piece 
of  silk  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life !  " 

She  could  not  however  undisrstand  it.  She 
knew  to  a  penny  what  Emma  was  to  expend 
upon  her  purchase.  She  was  also  well  aware 
of  the  resources  of  Evans  &  Gambit's  shop, 
and  the  range  of  prices  of  their  goods.  She 
gazed  silently  at  the  silk  with  a  growing 
feeling  of  bitterness,  debating  within  her- 
self whether  to  give  way  to  a  sort  of  rancor 
which  induced  her  to  lay  it  down  without 
another  word  and  make  manifest  her  disap- 
probation, or  to  express  sympathy  and  admi- 
ration and  learn  all  the  particulars.  She 
saw  danger  in  the  first  course  because  her 
cariosity  would  be  unrelieved,  yet  at  the 
same  time  she  could  not  easily  summon  the 
requisite  cordiality  to  insure  the  success  of 
the  second. 

"  I  'm  afraid,  Emma,"  she  said  with  a  por- 
tentous shake  of  the  head,  **that  you've 
been  extravagant." 

^  The  money  was  Emma*s  own,"  insisted 
Mis?  Almira  doggedly.  "  She  spent  no  more 
than  she  had  a  perfect  right  to." 

"  We  have  no  right  to  waste  money  on 
ourselves,"  pursued  Mrs.  Grimes.  "This 
silk  is  too  handsome  for  Swallowfield.  I 
don't  know  what  it  cost.  I  am  one  of  your 
oldest  friends,  girls,  but  I  seem  to  be  left 
in  the  dark  about  your  proceedings.  Here 
it  has  been  three  days  since  you  went  to  the 
city,  Emma,  yet  you  have  not  even  been 
near  me  to  tell  me  about  it.  I  felt  as  if  I 
could  not  sleep  without  knowing  what  was 
going  on  here, — so  I  came  over.  I  should 
have  expected  different  treatment,  but  since 
all  is  right  I  will  try  not  to  feel  disappointed 
and  hurt." 

'*  It  has  rained  all  the  time,  Mrs.  Grimes," 
said  Enmia.  "  I  have  not  been  out  of  the 
house." 

Miss  Almira  began  to  feel  conscience- 
stricken.  What  could  be  expected  of  such 
a  course  of  evasion  and  prevarication  ?  Bet- 
ter, far  better,  if  she  had  put  her  pride  be- 


hind her  like  the  tempter  it  was  and  let 
Emma  confess  the  true,  pitiful  little  story 
to  her  kind  old  friend  1  In  that  case  she 
would  have  met  sympathy  and  indulgence, 
and  the  matter  once  made  public  the  sting 
of  private  mortification  would  sodb  have 
been  healed.  But  she  could  not  make  up 
her  mind  on  the  moment  that  utter  frank- 
ness was  now  the  best  course  under  the  cir- 
cumstences.  Here  was  this  splendid  silk  to 
be  accounted  for!  The  name  of  Mr.  Simeon 
English  must  be  given  in  connection  with 
Emma's  weakness  and  folly,  and  what  a  scan- 
dal that  would  be  I 

Miss  Almira  hesiteted  a  moment  too  long. 
She  might  have  put  her  hand  on  the  tiny 
rivulet,  but  while  she  waited  the  stream 
swelled  and  became  a  river.  It  was  not  alone 
Mrs.  Grimes  who  could  not  sleep  for  curios- 
ity about  the  affairs  of  the  two  Miss  Single- 
tons, but  Mrs.  Curtis  and  her  three  daugh- 
ters and  Mrs.  May  and  Kitty  besides,  and 
they  now  came  pouring  in  and  settled  like  a 
flock  of  birds  upon  the  roll  of  black  silk. 

Miss  Emma  now  sat  with  an  air  of  quiet 
elation  listening  with  a  clear  conscience  to 
the  admiration  her  gown  received.  These 
numbers  of  people  lugging  question  and  com- 
ment without  waiting  for  answers  could 
more  easily  be  dealt  with  than  a  single  con- 
fidante who  expected  to  hear  the  minutest 
detail  of  the  purchase. 

It  was,  Miss  Almira  declared  to  herself, 
an  absolutely  immoral  spectecle.  The  blood 
burned  in  her  withered  cheeks  and  bitter 
tears  stood  in  her  firm  old  eyes  as  she  looked 
on  and  listened.  There  was  Emma  in  high 
spirite,  proud  as  a  peacock  of  her  new  dress 
and  listening  with  avidity  to  Kitty  May's  di- 
rections as  to  the  best  style  of  making. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  How  was  this  tor- 
tuous matter  to  be  set  right  ?  Her  conscience 
was  hurt  and  her  pride  was  hurt,  and  she 
trembled  too  for  the  world's  coramento  upon 
their  extravagance  and  foolish  vanity.  Even 
if  the  silk  were  actually  their  own,  it  was  as 
Mrs.  Grimes  had  declared  too  handsome  for 
Swallowfield  use.  A  queen  might  have  worn 
it.  It  would  excite  envy,  hatred,  malice  and 
all  uncharitableneas,  and  was  besides  as  un- 
fitted to  their  every-day  surroundings  as  a 
gold  throne  or  begemmed  coronet 
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When  finally  at  nine  o'clock  eyerybodj 
went  away,  Miss  Almira  was  in  such  a  ter- 
rible mood  she  dared  not  speak  to  Emma. 
She  went  about  the  house  locking  it  up 
and  bolting  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  and 
stamped  up  to  her  room  without  a  word  of 
good-night. 

Everybody  in  Swallowfield  came  to  see  the 
stress  next  day.  Nothing  so  splendid  had 
been  in  the  place  since  old  Madam  Renfrew's 
time,  when  she  used  to  go  about  in  brocade 
and  a  hooped  petticoat.  The  village  was 
stirred  to  its  center  by  the  novel  erent  and  the 
stream  of  old  time  recollection  and  tradition 
it  invoked.  Miss  Almira's  brow  grew  gloom- 
ier and  gloomier  eveiy  time  the  silk  was 
mentioned.  A  wall  of  separation  seemed  to 
have  grown  up  between  her  and  her  younger 
sbter ;  instead  of  feeling  the  same  emotions, 
seeing  with  the  same  eyes  and  understand- 
ing with  the  same  hearts,  their  thoughts 
and  their  lives  were  far  apart.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  Emma  had  moments  of  excited 
reverie,  that  the  hours  as  they  passed  meant 
hope  and  expectation  of  some  event  to  her. 

One  afternoon,  the  sixth  day  after  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Simeon  English,  Miss  Almira 
suddenly  gained  a  clearer  perception  of  the 
state  of  her  younger  sister's  mind.  She 
came  into  the  parlor  on  an  errand  at  two 
o'clock  and  found  Emma  sitting  at  the  ta- 
ble with  her  work,  neatly  dressed  for  the 
afternoon,  with  a  fresh  knot  of  blue -ribbon 
at  her  throat  and  in  her  girdle  a  bunch  of 
fragrant  violets.  Such  coquetries  had  been 
unknown  in  the  Singleton  household,  and 
Miss  Almira  was  hostile  to  them.  She  sur- 
veyed the  innocent  Emma  with  grim  disap- 
probation and  without  a  tremor  of  pity 
made  her  resolution. 

"  Emma,"  she  said  dryly,  "  I  'm  glad  you 
are  dressed.  I  want  you  to  put  on  your 
things  and  go  'lovyu  to  Mrs.  Nichols'  and 
tell  her  that  I  insist  on  her  coming  to-mor- 
row ;  that  she  must  and  shall  come ;  that  I 
will  not  wait  any  longer,  for  the  weather  is 
getting  so  warm  and  the  season  so  late." 

Emma  rose  with  reluctance,  wearing  an 
air  of  aversion  to  the  prescribed  task ;  but 
yet  she  dared  not  rebeL  She  went  upstairs 
slowly  and  came  down  presently  with  her 
bonnet  and  mantle  and  took  a  dreary  path 


up  the  street,  with  the  prospect  of  a  five- 
mile  walk  before  her.  She  knew  in  her  fool- 
ish little  heart  that  her  sister  had  read  her 
secret ;  she  had  felt  all  that  day  thai  Mr.  Sim- 
eon English  was  certain  to  come,  and  for  his 
sake  and  for  the  delight  of  his  eyes  had  as- 
sumed all  her  little  fripperies  of  ruffles  and 
ribbons  and  lace  and  flowers. 
i  Emma  thus  dispatched.  Miss  Almira 
dressed  herself  in  a  sort  of  iron-gray  armor 
awful  to  the  eye  and  sat  down  at  the  win- 
dow with  her  knitting  in  her  hand.  When 
she  saw  finally  arise  in  the  distance  a  doad 
of  dust  from  which  emerged  a  pair  of  high 
stepping  bay  horses  and  the  yellow  wheels 
of  a  trotting  wagon,  she  smiled  the  smile 
of  a  f  oeman  who  sees  approaching  the  en- 
emy he  longs  to  strike.  For  Miss  Almira 
found  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  the  remem- 
brance that  it  was  all  the  fault  of  Mr.  Sim- 
eon English  that  her  peace  of  mind  and 
the  calm  and  respectability  of  her  house- 
hold were  upset  He  had  obtruded  himself 
upon  them,  and  everything  had  at  once  be- 
come jangled  and  out  of  tune.  She  felt 
that  she  now  had  a  chance  for  effective  venge- 
ance, and  she  surveyed  tiie  visitor  with  oom- 
placency  as  he  walked  to  the  door  between 
the  lilac  hedges;  then  going  to  the  door 
admitted  him. 

"  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  Miss  Single- 
ton?" he  said  with  effusion,  grasping  her 
hand  between  both  his  own.  "How  good 
of  you  to  take  this  trouble  for  me  1  I  saw 
you  at  the  window." 

"  There  is  no  one  else  in  the  house  to  open 
the  door,"  responded  Miss  Almira  diyly, 
instantly  withdrawing  her  hands. 

«  Your  sister  is  not  at  home  then  ?  "  de- 
manded Mr.  Simeon  English.  '<  How  fortu- 
nate !  How  very  fortunate  1  Nothing  conld 
have  suited  my  views  better." 

He  smiled  and  nodded  at  her  mysteriously, 
entered,  closed  the  door  behind  him  and 
went  up  to  her  again,  extending  his  arms  as 
if  almost  to  embrace  her  in  his  genial  elated 
mood. 

"  My  dear  madam  I"  he  exclaimed  again, 
"  I  wanted  1o  see  you  alone!*' 

Miss  Almira  actually  gasped  witfi  aston- 
ishment and  horror.  "  Sir  ?  "  she  responded 
in  the  most  freezing  tone. 
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"  Let  ua  go  into  your  comfortable  parlor 
and  sit  down/'  said  Mr.  Simeon  English 
soothingly.  «<  Let  lu  discuss  the  subject  qui- 
etly. Let  me  put  everything  before  you  in 
the  best  light  possible." 

There  was  something  ingratiating  about 
him.  His  face  was  certainly  good,  almost 
handsome,  his  whole  presence  was  fine,  and 
the  tones  of  his  voice  were  pleasant.  But 
Miss  Almira  stiffened  herself  against  the  in- 
fluence of  every  seductive  circumstance,  tak- 
ing a  chair  at  the  extreme  verge  of  the  room. 

"  Miss  Singleton,**  he  began  at  once,  *'  I 
made  a  mistake  the  last  time  I  was  here. 
I  am  always  making  mistakes.  I  should  say 
that  if  it  were  possible  for  a  man  to  bungle 
and  spoil  a  situation  I  should  always  do  it 
I  hardly  wonder  that  you  mistrusted  me. 
After  all,  what  did  you  know  about  me? 
It  is  possible,  qaite  possible,  that  you  never 
heard  my  name  before !  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  you  may  have  considered  me  a 
married  man,  or  even  a  widower ;  you  have 
no  doubt  an  aversion  for  widowers.  Many 
women  have,  justifiable  or  unjustifiable  as 
the  case  may  be.  But  I  am  not  a  married 
man, — I  am  not  a  widower, — ^I  am  a  bachelor. 
My  name  is  Simeon  English.  I  have  a  farm 
at  Rocky  Hill  fifteen  miles  from  here, — a 
stock  farm." 

"I  have  never  heard  of  you  in  all  my 
life,"  returned  Miss  Almira. 

"Precisely.  Then  «what  presumption, 
what  effrontery,  what  unblushing  imperti- 
nence for  me  to  come  in  here,  without  any 
but  the  casual  introduction  I  had  myself 
forced  upon  your  sister,  and  try  to  play  the 
part  of  a  friend  I  I  should  have  begun  dif- 
ferently. I  should  have  been  brought  here 
by  some  mutual  acquaintance ;  I  should  have 
invited  you  out  to  spend  the  day  with  me 
and  see  my  place.  I  should,  in  short,  have 
made  an  effort  to  win  your  esteem  before 
thrusting  myself  upon  your  intimacy." 

It  seemed  to  Miss  Almira  that  Mr.  Simeon 
English  was  the  most  lawless  person  she* 
had  ever  met.  He  amazed  her  to  such  a 
degree  by  his  fluency,  his  unexpected  tran« 
sitions^that  he  left  her  wordless.  For  the 
last  six  days  she  had  been  composing  little 
speeches  for  his  benefit  full  of  her  accumu- 
lating bitterness  and  exasperation,  but  not 


one  of  them  now  seemed  to  suit  the  occa- 
sion.   She  glared  at  him  silently. 

'*  Of  course,  jfou  see,  with  your  experience 
and  your  powers  of  observation,"  continued 
the  visitor,  <'  that  my  wish  is  to  marry  your 
sister."  He  alluded  to  this  startling  inten- 
tion as  if  it  had  been  a  generally  conceded 
fact 

'* Marry  my  sister?"  whispered  Miss 
Almira.  She  had  grown  pale ;  she  felt  stun- 
ned and  confused. 

**The  first  moment  that  I  saw  her,"  he 
went  on,  **  she  inspired  a  sort  of  feeling  I 
never  had  before.  Tou  see,  my  dear  Miss 
Singleton,  it  is  only  lately  that  I  have 
thought  it  possible  I  should  ever  be  free  to 
marry.  Circumstances  forbade  it  in  my 
youth.  I  was  poor  and  had  others  depend- 
ent upon  me.  Then  later  a  widowed  sister 
returned  to  me  with  her  family,  and  by  the 
time  the  little  ones  grew  up  she  became  the 
prey  of  a  cruel  disease,  which  made  her  for 
ten  years  the  object  of  all  my  thoughts  and 
all  my  tenderness.  Now  for  a  year  I  have 
been  alone.  ...  I  could  make  your 
sister  comfortable, — ^I  do  really  believe  I 
could  make  her  perfectly  comfortable.  Of 
ooui-se  I  am  too  old  for  her.  I  am  fifty-five, 
— ^too  old  by  twenty  years, — but  I  would  be 
good  to  her.  I  know  what  it  is  to  take  care 
of  women.  I  used  to  carry  my  sister  all 
over  the  house  in  my  arms,  and  she  was 
larger  than  your  sister." 

What  was  the  man  thinking  of?  Miss 
Almira  was  far  from  being  accustomed  to 
this  freedom  of  observation.  Her  mind 
was  too  cramped  to  admit  the  idea  in  its 
breadth  and  depth.  A  thin  wedge  should 
have  been  tried  first.  It  was  like  bringing 
a  red  man  of  the  wilds  all  at  once  face  to 
face  with  the  extreme  limit  of  civilization. 
She  turned  from  Mr.  Simeon  English's  over 
vivid  picturing  less  periri^  with  scorn  than 
with  dread.  There  was  something  strange, 
coarse,  violent  and  aggressive  about  him  to 
have  even  distantly  alluded  to  her  sister  in 
such  a  connection  1  For  a  moment  she  kept 
silence,  looking  at  him  as  if  she  feared  he 
would  say  or  do  something  even  yet  more 
shocking.    He  was  regarding  her  wistfully. 

**  Does  not  your  sister  wish  to  marry  ?  " 
he  inquired. 
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«  Wish  to  marry?  Nothing  of  the  sort," 
cried  Miss  Almira.  **  We  have  neither  of 
us  ever  wished  to  marry.  Nothing  oould 
ever  induce  us  to  do  such  a  thing." 

**  But — but — "  said  Mr.  Simeon  English, 
considerably  abashed,  "  it  is  not  altogether 
unusual,  you  know.  I  have  had  four  sisters 
and  they  all  married,  and  all  my  nieces  are 
married  but  one  and — and — •" 

But  it  was  not  a  moment  favorable  for 
convincing  Miss  Almira,  nor  for  reconciling 
her  narrow  fancies  and  small  prejudices 
with  the  broad  facts  of  life.  She  was 
alarmed,  she  was  ezqited;  she  rose  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot 

"  I  cannot  see  what  has  inspired  such  a 
strange,  unaccountable  wish  on  your  part," 
she  began  rather  tremulously.  "  We  have 
lived  here  alone  together  for  many  years  and 
never  until  to-day  have  I  felt  the  necessity 
for  male  protection.    I — " 

Mr.  Simeon  English  too  started  to  his  feet 
He  was  blushing  crimson. 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Miss  Singleton," 
said  he  with  considerable  heat,  *'that  you 
are  offended  by  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in 
making  a  proposal  of  marriage  for  your  sis- 
ter?" 

<*  Such  a  liberty  was  never  taken  before, 
— never,  sir,"  retorted  Miss  Almira.  "  You 
say,  Mr.  English,  that  you  are  always  mak- 
ing mistakes.  This,  sir,  was  a  very  great 
mistake." 

<<  You  refuse  your  consent  to  my  marriage 
with  your  sister?" 

*<I  do.  With  my  consent,  Emma  shall 
marry  no  one." 

He  looked  at  her  with  remarkable  sober- 
ness and  began  buttoning  up  his  well-fitting 
frock  coat  With  each  succeeding  button 
his  expression  changed,  and  by  the  time  the 
last  one  was  fastened  he  was  smiling  once 
more. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Singleton,"  said  he,  <<  as 
you  justly  remark,  I  am  always  making  mis- 
takes, and  I  have  played  the  part  of  an  idiot  • 
to-day.  After  all,  what  sympathetic  relations 
are  there  between  tu  t  Why  indeed  should 
I  expect  you  to  be  otherwise  than  indifferent 
to  me  ?  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  beg  your  par- 
don a  thousand  times  over.  I  will  go  away 
now  and  disturb  you  no  more.    Remember 


me  to  your  sister.  No,  upon  the  whole,  dan*t 
remember  me  to  your  sister.  Dont  tell  her 
I  have  been  here.  Forget  it  yourself.  Don't 
move — don't  stir  I  I  beg  you  not  to  stir.  I 
am  going  this  instant    I  bid  you  goodrday." 

VI. 

Miss  Almira  said  nothing  to  Miss  Emma 
about  the  visitor  when  she  returned,  and 
Miss  Emma  asked  no  questions.  She  saw 
the  marks  of  wheels  in  the  road  and  won- 
dered, yet  kept  her  wonder  silent.  She  had 
been  domineered  over  all  her  life  by  her 
elder  sister,  but  had  long  since  accepted  this 
state  of  things  as  final,  and  consoled  herself 
with  the  reflection  that  Miss  Almira  had  a 
powerful  mind  and  knew  what  was  best  for 
her.  Miss  Almira  had  also  adopted  this 
view  of  the  matter,  but  the  incident  we  gave 
in  the  last  chapter  had  somewhat  staggered 
her  belief  in  her  own  infallibility.  She 
would  have  been  glad  if  she  could  have  con- 
jured the  picture  Mr.  Simeon  English  had 
raised  in  her  mind  back  into  darkness,  but 
it  persisted  in  returning.  She  tried  to  be- 
lieve that  Emma  was  better  off  in  the  old 
dull  routine  of  Swallowfield  life  than  she 
would  be  as  Mrs.  Simeon  English,  but  in 
spite  of  all  her  leanings  towards  single  life, 
in  this  particular  case  the  other  career 
seemed  preferable. 

**  Sister  Almira,"  Emma  said  to  her  the 
day  following  the  visit  of  Mr.  English,  "am 
I  really  to  have  that  dress?  " 

"  Don't  ask  me  about  it,"  returned  Miss 
Almira.  "  I  should  like  never  to  see  it  or 
think  of  it  again." 

But  it  was  not  the  dress  with  which  Em- 
ma's thoughts  were  busy. 

"  Sister  Almira,"  she  began  once  more, 
<*  I  have  heard  something  about  Mr.  Simeon 
English." 

"  What  have  you  heard  about  him  ?'* 

"I  just  mentioned  his  name,  quite  inci- 
dentally you  know,  to  Kitty  May,  and  Kitty 
has  been  at  h  is  place.  She  says  it  is  the  best 
farm  in  the  county  and  that  he  has  flocks  and 
herds  enough  to  remind  one  of  Scripture, 
— *  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills  1 '  And  she 
told  me  too  about  his  great,  roomy,  pleasant 
house.  She  says  he  is  a  good  man, — an  ex- 
cellent man.    He  was  the  best  brother  in 
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the  world  to  his  poor  sister  who  died  last 
year, — and — " 

•'Don't,-  said  Miss  Almira,  «' don't.  I 
never  want  to  hear  of  him  any  more." 

A  sadden  revulsion  of  feeling  made  her 
shiver. 

•<  It  seems  so  strange,"  mused  Miss  £mma» 
*'  that  he  gave  me  my  black  silk  dress.  I 
dreamed  last  night,  Almira,  I  had  it  made, 
beautifully  made,  and  that  I  went  out  to  his 
place  with  Kitty  May  and  showed  it  to  him ; 
and  he  was  kind,  oh  so  kind  I " 

It  had  come  to  this  then,  Miss  Almira  said 
to  herself,  that  Emma  was  dreaming  of  a 
strange  man. 

**  It  is  curious,"  pursued  the  younger  sis- 
ter, "how  we  were  brought  together.  It 
seems  like  fate." 

It  impressed  Miss  Almira  that  there  had 
been  a  constant  unfolding  of  Miss  Emma's 
mind  of  late  towards  a  wild  idealism.  Cer- 
tainly feminine  incompetence  could  hardly 
go  farther  than  this.  She  seemed  to  be  per- 
petually unwinding  a  long  coiled  up  thread 
of  romance,  and  attaching  it  to  silk  dresses 
and  to  Mr.  Simeon  English.  Miss  Almira's 
mind  reverted  with  an  almost  passionate  re- 
gret to  the  peaceful  days  before  Miss  Barry- 
more's  present  had  come  to  spoil  the  harmony 
of  their  lives.  She  at  least  had  never  tired 
of  the  mild  flavor  of  their  very  thinly-spread 
joys,  nor  had  thought  the  routine  through 
which  they  had  gone  so  many,  many  years 
could  ever  justify  weariness. 

But  no  doubt  Emma  was  different.  Era- 
ma  was  younger, — had  not  been  hardened 
by  struggles  with  the  cruel  outside  world, 
had  not  experienced  the  harsh  lessons  of 
disappointment  and  defeat.  She  seemed  to 
have  been  happy  all  these  years,  but  nowa- 
days found  something  wanting  and  de- 
manded a  lot  of  her  own. 

*<0h,"  thought  Miss  Almira  to  herself, 
"what  if  I  have  lost  her  her  chance  for 
happiness  ?  How  could  I  have  been  so  hard, 
so  selfish?" 

And  yet  Miss  Almira  might  have  thought 
that  Emma  too  had  cost  her  dear,  and  that 
after  all  they  could  no  more  than  cry 
*<  quits."  The  episode  of  the  silk  dress  had 
in  fact  changed  everything.  It  had  set 
them  at  a  different  angle,  and  they  were 
2 


compelled  to  meet  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors in  Swallowfield  feeling  that  themselves 
and  their  actions  were  judged  from  a  new 
point  of  view.  Conversation  seemed  full  of 
pitfalls ;  aUusions  were  perpetually  made  to 
Miss  Emma's  extravagant  purchase.  There 
was  no  longer  any  chance  for  the  old  grim 
consistency  of  their  frugal  lives  which  had 
forbade  any  sort  of  flowering  towards  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity. 

It  was  all  very  hard  upon  Miss  Almira, 
but  she  forgot  her  own  griefs  in  fearing  the 
possible  one  she  had  created  for  her  sister. 
She  began  to  watch  with  a  beating  heart 
for  a  cloud  of  dust  from  the  Rocky  Hill 
road.  She  spent  half  her  time  in  mentally 
picturing  the  scene  when  Mr.  Simeon  Eng- 
lish should  come  again. 

But  weeks  went  by.  Spring  opened  into 
Summer,  yet  Mr.  Simeon  English  had  come 
no  more.  His  roll  of  black  silk  lay  uncut 
in  a  drawer  in  an  upper-  room,  looked  at  oc- 
casionally, admired,  sighed  over, — ^perhapv 
blushed  over.  Everybody  in  Swallowfield 
had  watched  for  Miss  Emma's  first  appear- 
ance at  church  in  her  new  finery,  then  had 
forgotten  it  in  their  own  fresh  bonnets  and 
summer  grenadines.  The  episode  of  Mr. 
Simeon  English  bade  fair— let  it  be  as  it 
might  an  imperiRhable  memory  to  one  heart 
— to  gain  no  new  features,  and  Miss  Almira 
had  begun  to  feel  that  she  had  wrought  ir- 
reparable mischief  and  made  a  cruel  differ- 
ence in  her  sister's  life;  when  all  at  once 
something  happened. 

She  was  standing  one  day  as  her  custom 
had  grown  to  be  looking  towards  the  Rocky 
Hill  road.  Miss  Almira  had  never  been  a 
friend  to  either  romance  or  poetry,  but  this 
attitude  of  expectation  had  made  her  smile 
grimly  over  two  associatiouB, — first,  that  of 
Sister  Anne  on  the  house-top,  and  second, 
the  unhappy  babes  in  the  wood,  who  were 
fated  "  never  more  to  see  the  man  approach- 
ing from  the  town." 

But  to-day  while  she  watched,  something 
stirred  on  the  highway  which  coiled  like  a 
dusty  snake  over  the  hill  and  along  the  bed 
of  the  little  river.  Her  heart  beat  There 
were  the  high-stepping  bays  and  the  yellow 
wheels.  There  too  was  Mr.  Simeon  English 
in  a  cool  white  duck  suit>  emerging  from  the 
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wagon  and  preparing  to  fasten  his  horses  in 
front  of  her  gate. 

Miss  Ahnira  had  rehearsed  many  a  scene 
in  which  she  was  to  be  chief  actor  and  as- 
sume the  rdle  of  penitent,  and  by  her  re- 
nunciation make  everybody  happy,  but  now 
she  found  a  virtue  in  her  own  absence  which 
her  presence  could  not  supply.  She  turned 
without  another  look  and  went  straight  up- 
stairs, and  sitting  down  at  a  window  which 
looked  off  upon  the  hills  gave  herself  up  to 
melancholy  but  excited  reverie. 

But  thought  is  more  rapid  than  action.  In 
ten  minutes  she  had  dreamed  out  any  scene 
which  could  possibly  be  going  on  down- 
stairs. In  ten  minutes  more,  every  probable 
circumstance  the  future  could  offer  under 
any  combination  of  events  had  passed 
through  her  mind.  By  the  end  of  half  an 
hour  she  felt  wounded  that  in  this  climax  of 
her  destiny  Emma  sought  her  neither  for 
sympathy  nor  for  advice.  And  in  forty-five 
minutes  she  arose  furious  at  such  neglect 
and  determined  to  find  out  for  herself  what 
was  going  on. 

"There  is  Almiral"  whispered  Miss 
Emma  to  Mr.  Simeon  English  as  she  heard 
her  sister's  step  on  the  stairs. 

"My  dear  Miss  Singleton," said  Mr.  Sim- 
eon English,  beaming  with  satisfaction  and 
instantly  running  forward  to  see  her. 
"  Here  I  am  again.  I  stayed  away  as  long 
as  I  could.  I  wanted  to  give  my  actions  the 
dignity  of  as  much  premeditation  as  the 
circumstances  would  admit  of.  I  was  con- 
scious besides  of  having  behaved  like  an 
imbecile  when  I  came  before, — I  saw  my 


mistake, — ^my  stupid,  blundering  mistake 
and—" 

"What  mistake?"  demanded  Miss  Al- 
mira.  She  was  anxious  to  understand  eveiy- 
thing  at  once  and  if  mbconception  existed 
to  set  it  right  There  was  Emma,  rosy  and 
blushing,  but  tearful ;  here  was  Mr.  Simeon 
English  also  rosy  and  blushing,  yet  so  far 
from  being  tearful  looking  triumphantly 
elated,  yet  talking  of  mistakes  as  if  be  had 
repented  his  hasty  proposal  of  marriage  on 
the  previous  occasion. 

"  What  mistake? "  he  repeated.  "  Why, 
my  dear  Miss  Singleton,  the  mistake  of  ask- 
ing a  certain  question  of  anybody  except 
the  dear  child  herself.  Who  else  could 
understand  me?  To  whom  else  could  I 
say  with  frankness  and  candor, '  I  am  an 
old  man,  but  my  heart  is  beating  for  yon. 
Although  I  am  a  dull  old  fellow,  my  mind 
is  full  of  happy  thoughts  and  they  are  all 
of  you.'  Now,  I  ask  you,  my  dear  Miss 
Singleton,  if  I  did  not  make  a  great  fool  of 
myself  by  coming  and  trying  to  interest  you 
in  my  project?  But  I  am  on  the  right  tack 
at  last.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have 
not  blundered  at  all — ^I  have  done  precisely 
the  right  thing.  Emma  is  going  to  marry 
mel" 

The  extravagance  of  Miss  Emma  Single- 
ton's purchase  was  well  understood  by  all 
Swallowfield  when  Mrs.  Grimes  announced 
that  that  black  silk  dress  was  to  be  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  new  trousseau. 

ElUu  FF.  0/fiey. 
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THREE  EMPERORS. 

• 

«F  the  many  World's  Exhibitions  that 
have  taken  place  within  the  past  thirty 
years,  perhaps  the  one  which  most 
J  deeply  impressed  those  who  witnessed 
it,  and  which  will  linger  longest  in  the 
memory  of  men,  was  that  held  at  Paris  in 


fKe  Summer  of  1867.  It  was  not,  perhaps, 
that  its  display  of  the  products  of  human 
industries- and  arts  was  the  most  yarious 
and  elaborate ;  or  that  the  magnificence  of 
the  buildings  and  grounds  which  included 
these  exceeded  that  of  other  exhibitions;  or 
because  of  the  recreations  which  Paris  so 
bountifully — and  at  such  extraordinary 
prices — ^provided  its  myriad  guests  of  all 
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nations.  The  distinctiye  feature  of  the  exhi- 
bition  of  1867 — that  which  made  it  alto- 
gether ezoeptionaly  uniqae,  unprecedented — 
vaa  its  display  of  human  and  personal  pag- 
eantry. Napoleon  III,  then  apparently  at  the 
height  of  his  power  and  Imperial  splendor, 
employed  one  masterly  device  to  lend  unri- 
valed glory  to  the  festival.  To  it  he  lured 
in  torn  nearly  every  considerable  potentate 
of  the  earth.  Emperors,  Sultans,  Shahs, 
were  his  daily  guests.  Paris  reveled  in  a 
perpetual  round  of  gorgeous  ftte$j  of  which 
the  central  figures  were  the  greatest  rulers 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  stranger  abiding 
there  saw  pass  before  him  as  in  a  panorama, 
the  personified  might  of  the  nations,surround- 
ed  by  all  the  traditional  paraphernalia  of 
majesty,  until  he  who  was  but  a  King  of 
Portugal,  or  a  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
passed  almoet  unnoticed  amid  the  loftier 
figures. 

And  among  these  potentates,  who  thus 
lent  themselves  to  reflect  a  greater  luster 
upon  the  crown  of  the  jHxtvenu  Bonaparte, 
(whom  once  they  had  disdainfully  refused 
to  recognize  at  all)  by  all  odds  the  most 
conspicuous  were  the  three  monarchs  who 
still,  at  seventeen  year's  distance,  rule  the 
three  most  powerful  Empires  of  continental 
Europe,  llie  Czar  Alexander  and  King 
William  of  Prussia  (now  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many) were  in  Paris  at  the  same  time, 
attended  by  their^two  famous  chancellors, 
Gortschakoff  and  .  Bismarck,  and  accom- 
panied by  their  stalwart  sons  and  heirs ;  and 
it  was  my  fortune  to  see  them  both,  more 
than  once,  riding  through  the  streets  beside 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  one  of  those 
enormous,  old-fashioned  royal  coaches  which 
had  been  dragged  out  of  their  dusty  obscur- 
ity to  lend  an  air  of  ancient  royalty  to  the 
occasion.  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of 
Austria  came  later,  alone ;  and  received,  un- 
sharing  it  with  others,  the  profuse  hospital- 
ities of  his  "  well-beloved  brother  "  of  France. 
However  strongly  imbued  he- might  be 
with  Republican  ideas,  no  American  could 
witness  these  hereditary  rulers  of  men 
without  curiosity  and  interest.  There  is  a 
romance  about  kingship,  to  the  citizen  of  a 
distant  repablic,  which  the  subjects  of  kings 
never  f eeL    It  does  not  partake  of  awe,  and 


has  no  essence  of  loyalty  to  the  principle  of 
heredity  in  power.  It  is  purely  picturesque ; 
to  see  a  famous  sovereign  is  like  finding  the 
hero  of  an  old  romance  in  real  life.  The 
contrast,  too,  between  the  stately  accessories 
that  surround  a  king,  the  ceremonial  digni- 
ties, the  military  accompaniments,  and  the 
simplicity  of  republican  custom,  adds  its 
glamour  to  the  curiosity  thus  aroused  and 
gratified.  It  was,  therefore,  with  eagerness 
that  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  not 
only  to  witness  the  pageantry  with  which 
these  sovereigns  appeared,  but  to  scrutinize 
their  features,  to  observe  their  movements, 
to  watch  the  changing  expressions  of  their 
countenances.  The  memory  of  their  long 
descent  from  rude  rulers  and  doughty  war- 
riors, and  of  their  famous  predecessors^-of 
Rurick  and  Rudolph,  of  Frederick  Yon 
Zollem  and  Yater  Fritz,  of  Peter  the  Great 
and  the  wicked  Catherine,  of  Maria  Theresa 
and  Frederick  Barbarossa — aided  much  to 
intensify  the  gratification  I  felt  at  beholding 
these  men  made  great  by  right  of  birth. 

Much  more  interesting  do  these  three 
potentates  become,  when  it  is  added  that 
each  is  a  man  of  decided  ability  and  of  con- 
spicuous virtues.  We  will  not  stop  to  dis- 
cuss the  problem  of  the  heredity  of  brains, 
or  the  transmission  of  mental  qualities  in 
the  blood;  or  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
royal  lines  of  Europe  prove  or  disprove  Mr. 
Galton's  attractive  and  ingenious  theory. 
It  is  at  least  certain  that,  in  our  own  day,  the 
realms  of  Europe  are  remarkably  fortunate 
in  the  abilities  and  personal  characters  of 
their  royal  heads.  No  nation  is  to-day 
cursed  by  a  very  bad  or  a  very  imbecile  ruler. 
Since  the  deposition  of  Bomba  in  Naples  and 
of  Isabella  in  Spain,  no  crying  scandal  has 
clung  to  an  European  throne.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  large  majority  of  the  sovereigns 
betray  more  than  average  capacity,  and  of 
more  than  ordinarily  good  personal  traits. 
The  Queen  of  England  is  a  model  of  strong 
good  sense  and  domestic  virtue.  The  Kings 
of  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Belgium  are 
wise  and  liberal  rulers,  content  to  be  con- 
stitutional, and  to  govern  according  to  the 
wishes  of  their  people.  The  King  of  Swe- 
den is  a  man  of  culture,  and  politically  saga- 
cious as  well  as  a  talented  poet    The  King 
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of  Denmark  is  a  mild  and  popular  monarch, 
a  pattern  Scandinavian  father  of  a  well 
brought-up  family  of  charming  children. 
The  King  of  Holland  is  rather  dull,  but  not 
aggressively  offensive  to  his  subjects.  The 
King  of  Bavaria  is  a  musical  monomaniac, 
but  has  very  little  governing  to  do,  being 
relieved  mostly  of  such  cares  by  his  subor- 
dination to  the  Grerman  Empire.  The  last 
may  also  be  said  of  the  Kings  of  Wurtem- 
burg  and  Saxony,  who  are,  moreover,  esti- 
mable and  amiable  Grerman  gentlemen, 
sympathetic  with  the  artistic  tastes  of  their 
subjects,  and  inspiring  a  patriarchal  respect 
and  affection  in  their  hearts. 

Returning  to  the  trio  of  Emperors,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  excellence  of  per- 
sonal traits,  their  more  than  common  ability, 
or  the  affection  with  which  they  are  regarded 
by  the  millions  whom  they  rule.  In  these 
modern  and  revolutionary  days,  the  indi- 
vidual characters  of  hereditary  monarchs 
count,  perhaps,  for  less  and  less  every  year. 
But  no  one  will  question  that  the  char^ 
acters  of  the  three  Emperors  have  had  very 
much  to  da  with  current  events  in  Europe 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Two 
of  them  are  still  absolute  despots;  the 
third  was  so  during  the  first  eighteen 
years  of  his  reign.  It  is  certain  that  it  was 
the  Czar's  personal  act  to  emancipate  the 
serfs ;  tliat  it  was  largely  owing  to  William's 
military  tastes  and  training  that  Prussia 
became  the  head  of  a  unified  Germany ;  and 
that  a  less  wise  or  less  patriotic  sovereign 
than  Francis  Joseph  might  have  failed  to 
conciliate  Hungary,  and  have  refused  to 
grant  a  constitution  to  his  dual  realm. 

Of  the  Imperial  trio,  William  of  Grermany 
is  at  once  the  senior  in  point  of  age,  and 
the  janior  in  the  number  of  years  that  he 
has  reigned ;  while  Francis  Joseph  is  at  once 
the  youngest  man  and  the  oldest  sovereign. 
Francis  Joseph  is  about  fifty,  ascended  the 
throne  in  1848,  and  has  reigned  nearly  thirty- 
two  years.  William  is  eighty-three,  ascended 
the  throne  in  1862,  and  has  reigned  eighteen 
years.  Alexander  is  sixty-two,  ascended  the 
throne  in  1855,  and  has  reigned  just  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 

While  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria are,  in  personal  appearance  and  bearing, 


modem  Emperors,  William  of  Germany  has 
a  certain  quaint  air  and  flavor  about  him  o[ 
real  old-time,  typical  royalty.  His  big,  stal- 
wart, strongly-knit  frame,  which  at  eighty- 
three  sustains  bravely  the  fatigue  of  militaiy 
pageantry  and  the  crowding  business  of  a 
vast  state ;  his  lofty,  knightly,  yet  courteous 
bearing;  his  clear,  cold,  slowly-gazing  light 
blue  eye ;  his  finely-arched  and  tufted  eye- 
brows of  snowy  white ;  his  sweeping  mili- 
tary mustache ;  his  strong,  broad  chin  and 
jaw,  and  thin  lips;  his  air  of  having  ever 
the  consciousness  of  majesty ;  his  voice,  with 
its  commanding  tones,  its  thick  Berlinese 
accent,  its  slow  and  measured  cadence,  that 
of  one  who  chooses  his  words,  and  expects 
to  be  listened  to  ;  his  faultless  memory,  a 
trait  that  the  warrior  sovereigns  of  old  cal- 
tivated  and  pnded  themselves  upon;  his 
fondness  for  the  table,  for  the  lusty  sports 
of  the  Fatherland,  for  domestic  reunions, 
for  military  show  and  the  grim  realities  of 
war — all  stamp  him  as  the  stalwart  monarch 
of  a  stalwart  people,  the  successor  of  Hoch- 
meisters  and  XurfUrsts  who  boldly  typifies 
alike  the  physical  and  the  mental  traits  of 
his  rough  and  stormy  ancestors.  With  the 
proud  bearing  of  a  knight  of  the  Hospitallers, 
his  head  ever  high  in  air,  William  has  the 
thorough  patriarchal  good-nature  of  the  Teu- 
ton. Anecdotes  are  related  of  him,  exceed- 
ingly expressive  of  bis  quaint,  blunt,  homely 
character,  which  we  should  never  think  of 
hearing  related  of  his  brother  Emperors. 
Once,  at  a  state  ball,  he  saw  a  young  officer 
rather  rudely  turn  his  back  on  an  EngliHh 
lady  of  rank.  The  Emperor  strode  up  to 
him,  took  him  by  the  shoulder,  and  turned 
him  sharply  round.  '*  Never  turn  your  back 
to  a  lady,  sir,"  he  said  in  his  thick,  load 
voice.  On  another  occasion,  he  observed 
an  officer  dancing  awkwardly ;  and  at  once 
sent  an  aide  to  him,  with  the  command  that 
he  must  not  dance  again  till  he  could  dance 
better.  The  kindliness  of  his  nature— a 
rough,  bearish,  but  very  genuine  kindliness 
— ^is  illustrated  by  a  hundred  anecdotes  al- 
ways afloat  in  Germany.  Once,  not  long 
after  the  splendid  victory  of  Sadowa,  he 
was  strolling  through  the  gardens  of  the 
Kuraaal  at  Ems,  when  he  met  an  old  soldier, 
who  had  been  badly  wounded  on  the  Bohe- 
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mian  battle  field,  hobbling  along  with  dif- 
ficulty on  his  crutches.  .The  old  soldier  on 
perceiving  his  sovereign,  at  once  took  off  his 
hat,  which  fell  from  his  hands  to  the  ground. 
William  at  once  stooped,  picked  up  the  hat, 
and  put  it  upon  the  veteran's  head.  The 
soldier  began  to  deprecate  a  favor  of  which 
he  thought  himself  unworthy.  "  Tut,  tut, 
my  worthy  man,"  replied  the  King,  *'  Wil- 
liam reigns  at  Berlin ;  but  this  day  he  is 
happy  to  serve  at  Ems." 

The  German  Emperor's  habits  are  such  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  slight  glimpse  of 
his  traits  already  given.  At  eighty-three  he 
is  to  all  appearance  as  hale  and  vigorous,  as 
clear  of  intellect  and  as  cheerf  al  in  disposi- 
tion, as  capable  of  enduring  physical  fatigue, 
as  indefatigable  in  the  performance  of  his' 
political  and  military  tasks,  as  he  was  when 
he  came  to  the  throne.  His  appetite  is  still 
Teutonic  in  its  capacity,  and  he  still,  as  for 
years,  goes  sturdily  through  the  severe  rou- 
tine of  every  day,  which  brims  with  employ- 
ment for  him.  He  may  be  seen  periodically 
inspecting  his  pet  regiments,  sometimes  seat- 
ed on  his  big  white  horse,  remaining  firmly 
fiixed  in  the  saddle  for  hours  together,  and 
sometimes  on  foot,  striding  with  strong 
tread  athwart  the  front  of  a  long  line  of 
grenadiers,  in  the  Schloss-Platz  at  Potsdam. 
William  is  and  always  has  been  an  early 
riser.  Leaving  a  by  no  means  luxurious 
couch  with  the  dawn,  his  first  act  is  to  read 
a  chapter  in  the  Bible.  This  betrays  to  us 
one  of  his  most  conspicuous  traits.  Like 
his  great  chancellor,  Bismarck,  the  Emperor 
is  a  firm  believer  in  Protefitant  Christianity. 
His  piety,  too,  has  all  the  simplicity  and  di- 
rectness of  a  nature  too  frank  and  honest 
ever  to  assume  religious  faith  as  a  cloak. 
Those  who  remember  his  remarkable  dis- 
patches to  his  wife  from  the  seat  of  war  in 
1870,  cannot  have  failed  to  be  struck  with 
the  constant  allusions  to  his  gratitude  to 
God,  and  the  reference  of  events  to  the  di- 
vine source.  There  was  something  quite 
Cromwellian  in  their  blunt  utterance  of 
fervidly  pious  faith ;  nor  did  any  one  ques- 
tion that  all  that  he  expressed,  he  deeply 
felt. 

Having  performed  his  devotions  the  Em- 
peror, booted,  spurred,  and  in  the  military 


costume  he  almost  invariably  jirears,  goes 
into  his  study,  a  room  looking  out  upon  the 
square  in  front  of  the  palace.  From  i  ts  win- 
dow he  may,  if  he  chooses,  derive  daily  in- 
spiration from  th^  noble  equestrian  statue 
of  the  great  Frederic,  that  stands  in  the 
square.  He  takes  his  place  at  a  little  desk 
in  the  comer  of  the  study,  where  a  small 
cup  of  coffee  is  served  to  him,  after  partak- 
ing of  which  he  rapidly  scans  the  morning 
newspapers.  The  jieavy  mail  which  has  j ust 
arrived  next  claims  his  attention,  and  it  is 
no  slight  task  to  go  through  it.  He  makes 
notes  of  instructions  to  his  secretaries  on  the 
envelopes,  and  places  them  in  the  large  bags 
which  are  ready  to  his  handon  the  floor. 
The  first  audience  is  given  IRlu  aide-de- 
camp, who  makes  each  morning  a  report  on 
the  state  of  the  garrisons  in  Berlin ;  and  then 
the  Emperor  gives  the  aide  a  list  of  the  per- 
sons he  will  receive.  It  is  now  perhaps  half- 
past  nine,  and  time  for  breakfast.  William 
proceeds  to  the  Empress'  apartments,  and 
greets  her  for  the  first  time  in  the  day ;  and 
there  the  Imperial  couple  sit  down  to  a  sub- 
stantial Grerman  breakfast.  While  at  table, 
the  bill  of  fare  for  dinner  is  brought,  in- 
spected, and  approved.  The  venerable  pair 
almost  invariably  breakfast  alone.  The  re- 
past leisurely  discussed  and  over,  they  go 
down  into  the  luxurious  saloons  that  over- 
look the  Platz.  Here  they  are  joined  by  the 
Crown  Prince  and  Princess,  and  the  Empress 
reads  for  an  hour  or  two,  while  her  lord  sits 
in  a  luxurious  arm-chair.  Later  in  the 
morning,  the  Emperor  goes  to  his  ofiiciaJ  re- 
ception room,  and  there  receives  the  officers 
of  his  household,  peraons  to  whom  he  has 
accorded  an  audience,  ministers,  ambassa- 
dors, and  military  ofBcers.  Then  follows,  in 
the  Emperor's  prasence,  the  Cabinet  council. 
He  sits  at  the  head  of  a  long  table,  covered 
with  green  baize,  surrouiftled  by  his  advis- 
ers ;  and  there  the  destinies  of  Grermany  and 
Europe  are  discussed,  and  mighty  events 
have  now  and  then  been  decreed.  This 
room,  also,  looks  out  upon  the  spacious 
Platz ;  and  often,  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
may  the  venerable  monarch  be  seen  stand- 
ing at  one  of  the  windows,  looking  out  at 
the  people  passing  to  and  fro,  and  chival- 
rously returning  their  respectful  obeisances. 
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If  a  military  company  inarches  by,  he 
straightens  up,  buttons  his  military  coat  to 
the  throat,  and  with  erect,  martial  bearing, 
gives  it  the  regulation  salute.  The  back  of 
the  day's  work  is  broken  by  three  o'clock, 
by  which  time  the  Emperor  has  lightly 
lunched  on,  black  bread,  a  bit  of  cold  meat, 
and  a  glass  or  two  of  Moselle.  He  then  be- 
gins  to  take  his  ease,  and  indulge  in  the 
lighter  duties  and  pleasures  of  royalty.  He 
spends,  perhaps,  an  hour, or  two  looking  at 
his  books  and  maps,  examining  his  new 
works  of  art,  of  which  he  is  passionately 
fond,  and  chatting  with  his  wife  or  son. 
Then,  seated  in  an  open  carriage,  drawn  by 
a  span  of  coal-black  horses,  he  takes  a  rapid 
drive  through  the  Unter  den  Linden,  and 
around  the  Thiergarteb.  Everywhere  he  is 
received  with  unmistakable  signs  of  the  ven- 
eration and  affection  of  his  subjects;  to 
their  greetings  he  responds  with  smiles  and 
gracious  wavings  of  his  hand.  No  sooner 
has  he  returned  to  the  palace  than  he  finds 
himself  closeted  with  Bismarck,  who  has 
brought  the  daily  report  of  the  state  of  the 
Grerman  Empire.  It  is  no  doubt  a  relief 
when  the  grim  chancellor  retires,  and  his 
somewhat  tired  majesty  may  sit  down  to  a 
fi-ugal  but  plenteous  dinner,  of  which  he 
partakes  alone  with  the  Empress.  It  is  only 
occasionally  that  there  are  guests  at  the  ta- 
ble ;  at  these  rare  times  the  guests  are  few. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  quiet,  simple,  domestic 
meal.  The  brief  interval  between  dinner 
and  the  opera  or  theater,  is  spent  in  reading 
letters  and  telegrams,  and  conferring  with 
secretaries — the  lingering  remains  of  the 
state  toils  of  the  day.  William  is  intensely 
fond  both  of  the  opera  and  the  drama. 
Nearly  all  his  evenings  are  Byteut  at  one 
or  the  other;  and  there  alone,  it  would  ap- 
pear, can  he  entirely  throw  aside  the  bur- 
dens and  cares  of  sovereignty,  and  thoroughly 
enjoy  himself.  He  is  quite  German  in  his 
enthusiasm  for  music,  and  it  is  a  serious  ob- 
stacle which  can  keep  him  away  from  the 
first  representation  of  a  masterpiece  by  a 
famous  composer. 

The  Emperor  William  prides  himself  on 
being  "  the  father  of  his  people/'  He  bears 
himself  easily  and  naturally  in  the  rdle  of 
a  royal  patriarch.    His  paternal  care  and 


solicitude  for  his  subjects  are  displayed  alike 
in  the  assiduity  with  which  he  devotes  his 
labors  to  matters  of  State,  and  in  the  grave 
gentleness  with  which  he  responds  to  their 
salutations.  There  are  indulgence  and 
kindness  in  his  patriarchal  bearing ;  but  the 
Prussians  have  long  since  learned  tiiat, 
though  genial,  his  rule  is  thoroughly  auto- 
cratic. There  is  at  least,  in  the  palace,  no 
idea  of  the  concession  of  popular  liberties. 
When  his  subjects  appear  to  be  getting  im- 
patient of  the  restraints  of  autocratic  gov- 
ernment, and  demand  some  modicum  of 
constitutional  freedom,  the  venerable  mon- 
arch seems  to  smile  a  lofty  smile,  and  has 
the  air  of  saying,  ^  Why,  really,  my  chil- 
dren, you  are  crying  for  the  moon ! "  Among 
all  the  good  things  William  has  done  for 
Prussia  and  for  Germany,  among  aU  the  glo- 
ries and  powers  that  he  has  won  for  them,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  single  act  design- 
ed to  share  with  the  people  the  goveemmnt 
of  the  nation.  He  is  a  despot,  though  a 
genial  and  loving  despot;  and  Germany 
must  probably  await  the  advent  of  a  less 
popular  ruler,  before  she  can  hope  to  win 
that  freedom  which  seems  to  us  the  only 
proper  complement  and  crowning  of  her 
unity. 

Between  the  stalwart,  bluff,  and  hearty 
old  German  Emperor,  and  his  nephew, 
the  Czar  of  the  Russias,  the  contrast  is 
very  vivid.  It  is  true  that  Alexander  II 
had  a  German  mother  (William's  sister),  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Germany,  and  in 
tastes  and  character  seems  more  of  the 
mild  and  studious  German  type,  than  of  that 
.of  the  rude,  bold  Russian.  In  many  of  the 
kingly  qualities  of  William,  however,  he  is 
quite  wanting;  while  he  has  neither  the 
haughty  and  cruel  spirit  of  bis  father,  the 
Czar  Nicholas,  nor  the  active  temperament 
and  gracious  bearing  of  his  uncle,  the  Czar 
Alexander  I.  He  is  perhaps  the  gentlest 
and  most  hmnane  and  best  meaning  sove- 
reign who  ever  sat  on  the  Muscovite  throne. 
His  inclinations  have  always  been  manifestly 
for  peace,  progress,  and  improvement  So 
little  did  he  inherit  of  the  military  taste  and 
spirit  of  his  ancestry,  that  Nicholas  his 
father  disliked,  almost  despised  him,  and 
had  at  one  time  serious  thoughts  of  exclud- 
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ing  him  fromjklie  succession.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Alexander  has  always 
shrank  from  making  war,  and  that  he  has 
never  without  reluctance  entered  upon  it 
His  dislike  of  parade  and  show,  of  figuring 
at  reviews  and  attending  military  pageants, 
is  well  known.  He  always  avoids  them 
when  it  is  possible.  His  almost  feminine 
timidity  and  nervousness  have  long  been  re- 
marked. There  have  been  many  incidents 
of  his  lif^  which  indicate  that  personal  cour- 
age is  not  one  of  his  conspicuous  traits.  The 
various  attempts  which  have  been  made  upon 
his  life  have  shattered  his  composure,  and 
rendered  him  a  constant  prey  to  the  dread  of 
sudden  and  violent  death.  Sometimes  this 
dread  has  so  haunted  him  as  to  well  nigh 
deprive  him  of  reason.  He  is  a  confirmed 
hypochondriac.  It  is  very  rarely  that  a  smile 
flits  across  bis  handsome,  but  most  melan- 
choly  countenance.  This  sadness  of  feature 
is  greatly  increased  of  late ;  at  sixty-two,  he 
looks  seventy.  His  once  rich  brown  hair, 
and  military  mustache  and  whiskers,  are 
thin,  shaggy  and  gray ;  deep  lines,  as  of 
care  and  sorrow,  cross  his  face ;  his  air  is 
that  of  a  man  long  hunted,  and  desperately 
weary  of  being  hunted.  Uneasy,  indeed, 
lies  at  least  this  head  that  wears  the  proud 
crown  of  Rurick.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more 
unhappy  man  in  all  Russia  than  its  ruler. 
There  is  more  than  one  cause  for  the  miser- 
able existence  which,  in  somber  contrast 
with  the  hearty  enjoyment  of  life  &nd  of 
majesty  experienced  by  the  Grerman  Empe- 
ror, is  led  by  the  mighty  potentate  of  Rus- 
sia. Time  was  when  the  motto  of  every 
Russian  was,  *<  My  life  for  the  Czar  I  "  His 
person  was  sacred,  as  his  will  was  law.  But 
the  times  have  changed.  The  vast,  occult 
conspiracy  of  Nihilism  has  literally  turned 
thousands  of  Russian  hands  against  the 
heart  of  him  who  is  their  Pope  as  well  as 
their  sovereign.  His  despotism  is  in  these 
days,  more  than  ever  "  tempered  by  assas- 
sination." The  Czar  lives  daily  in  just  ter- 
ror of  secret  conspiracy.  Death  may  lurk 
in  his  food,  beneath  the  floor  of  his  palace, 
in  the  very  letters  he  opens,  behind  the  cur- 
tains of  his  bed.  The  effect  of  this  perpet- 
ual threat,  at  all  hours  and  in  all  places,  up- 
on a  finely  strung,  nervous,  timid,  sensitive 


organfeation  as  is  that  of  the  Czar,  may  be 
imagined.  But,  aside  from  this  Damocles' 
sword,  forever  suspended  above  his  head, 
the  Czar  is  tortured  by  the  unruly  conduct 
of  his  son  and  heir,  a  young  man  in  whom 
is  revived  the  old,  rough,  fierce,  overbearing, 
warlike  spirit  of  the  haughty  house  of  Ro- 
manoff. He  is  perplexed  by  the  clamors  of 
his  nobles ;  he  is  driven  into  courses  from 
which  he  is  averse,  by  the  powerful  "Old  Rus- 
sia" party;  the  cares  of  government  press 
heavily  upon  him ;  the  chief  joy  of  his  life, 
his  only  daughter,  lives  in  a  distant  and  un- 
friendly country;  his  feeble  health  is  an 
almost  constant  torment 

The  resources  and  tastes  of  the  Czar  hap- 
pily in  some  degree  mitigate  the  darker  as- 
pects and  influences  of  his  life.  He  is  pol- 
ished and  scholarly,  fond  of  books,  enjoys 
best  of  all  the  hours  when  he  is  left  in  sol- 
itude and  quiet,  in  the  midst  of  his  family, 
in  his  library,  and  amid  the  luxurious  re- 
tareats  which  it  is  one  of  the  few  privileges  of 
his  rank  to  possess.  When  out  of  sight  of 
the  world,  and  among  trusted  friendn,  he 
loses  something  of  his  melancholy,  and  en- 
ters into  the  pastime  of  the  hour  with  gen- 
tle zest.  His  manners,  while  grave  and 
quiet,  are  not  dignified.  He  quite  lacks  the 
hauteur  of  his  father  Nicholas.  There  is, 
however,  a  certain  kindliness  in  his  bearing 
which  wins  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  per- 
mitted to  approach  near  enough  to  discover 
his  real  self.  "  He  produces  the  impression," 
says  an  English  writer  who  has  often  seen 
him,  **  that  one  would  like  to  know  him  bet- 
ter, if  only  he  were  not  an  Emperor.  There 
is  something  extremely  sympathetic  about 
him."  Alexander  is  not  devoid  entirely  of 
a  taste  for  the  robust  sports  of  his  hardy 
northern  land.  He  is  fond  of  a  good  horse ; 
and  until  within  a  few  years  was  somewhat 
noted  as  a  huntsman,  having  achieved  much 
success  in  the  hunting  of  bears.  But  in 
these  days,  to  go  hunting  would  be  to  add 
to  the  chances  of  assassination.  Not  many 
years  ago,  one  of  the  Czar's  favorite  pastimes 
was  to  walk,  almost  or  quite  unattended, 
through  the  streets  of  his  capital,  or  in  the 
gardens  surrounding  his  palace.  This,  too, 
he  has  given  up,  since  the  repeated  attempts 
upon  his  life.    More  and. more  each  year  be 
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inclines  to  the  seclusion  of  a  recluse.  His 
sleep  is  uneasy  and  troubled.  At  table  he  is 
abstemious  and  simple ;  it  is  only  on  the  oo- 
ca^ion  of  a  state  dinner  that  the  Imperial 
table  groans  with  the.  good  things  brought 
to  the  ice-t>ound  capital  from  southern  and 
western  Europe.  He  seldom  stays  long  in 
the  brilliant  court  balls  which  ever  and  anon 
break  the  usual  solemn  silence  of  the  Win- 
ter Palace ;  and  his  vuiits  to  the  opera  be- 
come  more  rare  every  year.  When  he  goes 
out  now,  it  is  in  his  carriage  or  droschky, 
swiftly  driven,  and. flanked  on  either  side 
by  heavily  armed  and  fierce-looking  mounted 
Cossacks.*  If  he  travels  by  rail,  it  is  in  a 
closely  shut  compartment,  and  only  after 
every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  keep  the 
track  clear  and  the  way  safe. 

During  his  long  and  eventful  reign,  the 
Czar  Alexander  has  many  times  betrayed 
his  desire,  even  his  anxiety,  to  confer  solid 
benefits  upon  his  people.  This  inclination, 
indeed,  appeared  almost  immediately  after 
he  ascended  the  throne.  L'nlike  Nicholas, 
his  disposition  was  liberal  and  magnani- 
mous ;  it  was  perhaps  the  observation  of  his 
'  father's  unbending  cruelty  and  remorseless 
rule,  that  actuated  him  to  diverge  so  soon 
and  so  completely  from  his  father's  policy. 
He  established  many  reforms  in  the  public 
administration  duiing  the  early  years  of  hb 
reign ;  and  thus  soon  won  that  hostility  of 
the  nobles,  and  of  the  warlike  and  arbitrary 
"  old  Russia  "  party,  which  has  been  kept 
alive  ever  since.  He  brought  about  improve- 
ments in  the  system  of  education  in  Russia, 
and  freed  the  universities  from  some  of  the 
odious  restrictions  imposed  on  them  by 
Nicholas ;  he  relieved  the  military  pressure 
which  had  existed  over  civil  affairs ;  and  he 
abolished  the  most  irksome  laws  restricting 
the  Russian  press.  Towards  the  inveterate- 
ly  discontented  Poles  he  manifested  a  stud- 
ied gentleness  and  leniency ;  granting  an 
universal  amnesty  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  and  removing  many  of  the  despotic 
measures  that  weighed  upon  the  unhappy 
subject  kingdom.  Then  came  the  noblest 
of  all  his  acts — ^an  act  which  must  preserve 
for  him  a  loftier  and  sweeter  renown  than 
attaches  to  the  name  of  any  other  Russian 
autocrat     Suddenly,  without  consultation 


with  family  or  nobles,  he  struck  the  shackles 
from  the  swarming  millions  of  serfs  who 
toiled  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  proud,  cruel, 
and  indolent  Russian  landed  proprietors. 
To  be  sure,  this  emancipation  was  far  from 
complete ;  nay,  is  not  by  any  means  com- 
plete to  this  day.  But  it  was  nevertheless 
a  bold  and  grand  act,  the  outcome  of  a  lofty 
impulse ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  as 
far  as  it  lay  in  the  Czar  Alexander's  power 
to  do  ii,  the  whole  body  of  Russian  serfdom 
was  made  free. 

The  later  features  of  his  reign,  unfortu- 
nately, have  not  sustained  its  wise  and  brave 
beginnings.  The  attempts  upon  his  life, 
the  rise  and  formidable  growth  of  Nihilism, 
the  influence  of  strong  wills  like  that  of 
Gortschakoff,  and  of  Grand  Dukes  and 
despotic  nobles,  acting  upon  a  nervous  and 
unhappy  temperament,  have  resulted  in  in- 
ducing Alexander  too  often  to  resort  to  the 
old,  hard,  cruel  methods  of  his  predecessors. 
The  press  has  sgain  become  the  slave  of 
rigid  censorship ;  Siberia  once  more  receives 
her  miserable  quota  of  victims  year  by 
year ;  the  Poles  feel,  as  of  old,  the  terrors  of 
the  quiet  that  reigns,  under  Russian  bayo- 
nets, at  Warsaw ;  and  the  great  cities  scarce- 
ly breathe,  under  the  oppressions  of  the  stem 
martial  law  which  has  been  proclaimed  over 
them.  The  Czar  seems,  indeed,  in  these  lat- 
ter days,  quite  powerless,  autocrat  as  he  is, 
to  do  those  things  for  his  people  which  his 
own  liberal  ai^  generous  impulses  would 
naturally  prompt ;  and  we  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive of  a  more  wretched  situation  than  that 
of  a  well-disposed  arbitrary  monarch,  who 
finds  himself  responsible  for  all  the  oppres- 
sions and  injustices  that  are  done  to  his 
people,  and  yet  who  is  unable  to  lift  his 
hand  to  protect  them  from  it 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria 
is  a  good  and  wise  sovereign,  and  an  ami- 
able and  high-minded  gentleman.  No  liv- 
ing European  ruler  more  thoroughly  deserves 
the  affections  of  his  subjects  and  the  respect 
of  the  world.  Although  only  fifty  years  of 
age,  he  has  reigned  thirty-two  years ;  and 
those  years  have  been  full  of  vicissitade, 
turmoil,  misfortune,  and  struggle  with  him. 
His  task  has  been  more  difficult  than  that 
of  any  other  European  potentate ;  and  he 
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has  acquitted  it  with  a  degree  of  judg- 
ment, tact,  sincere  patriotism,  and  patience, 
which  stamp  him  as  one  of  the  most  able 
hereditary  governors  of  men  now  living. 
Called  to  rule  over  a  polyglot  empire,  com- 
posed of  five  or  six  different  and  mutually 
jealous  races,  each  pulling  against  the  oth- 
ers, each  clamoring  for  that  which  it  was 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  others  to 
concede,  his  course  has  been  through  the 
moet  dangerous  passes  and  channels,  amid 
constantly  confronting  perils.  If  he  con- 
ceded to  the  demands  of  the  Czechs,  he  of- 
fended the  Germans ;  if  German  influence 
was  uppermost  in  his  councils,  Hungary 
was  rebellious.  Besides  these  internal  per- 
plexities, he  had  the  hereditary  external 
complications  and  quarrels  of  the  Empire 
on  his  hands.  It  was  his  task  to  maintain 
the  position  of  Austria  as  a  great  power; 
to  make  exigent  alliances,  at  times  to  enter 
into  wars  from  which  he  emei^ged  discom- 
fited, beaten,  and  deprived  of  territories. 
Amid  all  these  troubles,  the  Emperor  Fran- 
cis Joseph  has  borne  himself  with  dignity, 
prudence,  self-control,  and,  more  than  once, 
with  a  fine  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  when  his 
prerogatives  as  a  monarch  were  to  be  re- 
stricted and  lessened  for  the  benefit  of  his 
subjects. 

Francis  Joseph  is  perhaps  the  only  poten- 
tate who  has  passed  from  the  position  of  a 
despot  into  that  of  a  constitutional  sover- 
eign, without  being  forced  to  do  so  by  ac- 
tual revolution.  It  is  to  his  eternal  honor 
that  he  has  cheerfully  and  loyally  given  con- 
stitutional freedom  to  all  his  subjects;  that 
under  his  beneficent  sway,  Austria  to-day 
enjoys  a  degree  of  political  and  social  liberty 
which  places  her  far  in  the  van  of  her  sister 
empires  of  Russia  and  Germany.  The  wis- 
dom of  his  self-abnegating  policy  is  seen  in 
the  comparative  content  in  which  the  diverse 
populations  of  Austro-Hungary  now  dwell 
together.  Hungary,  once  stormily  insurgent, 
is  the  most  loyal  of  his  Imperial  dominions ; 
the  strongest  support  to  his  throne.  Fran- 
cis Joseph  has  pursued  this  enlightened 
course  with  g^eat  firmness  and  steadfast- 
ness, against  formidable  obstacles.  His 
family,  the  court,  his  noble  counselors, 
have  often  urgently  opposed  the  concilia- 


tory steps  which  he  has  nevertheless  boldly 
taken.  With  conspicuous  magnanimity,  he 
accepted  as  hb  Chancellor  the  Hungarian 
Count  Andrassy,  upon  whose  head  the  Em- 
peror himself  had  once  been  obliged  to  set 
a  price,  as  a  traitor  and  rebel.  When  he 
went  to  Pesth  to  be  crowned  King  of  Hun- 
gary with  the  ancient  iron  diadem,  he  vis- 
ited the  stubborn  old  patriot,  Francis  Deak, 
in  his  garret,  and  urged  him — in  vain — ^to  ac- 
cept the  marked  favors  which  it  is  the  priv- 
ilege of  royalty  to  bestow.  His  treatment 
of  Italy,  who  took  from  him  some  of  his 
fairest  provinces,  has  been  exceedingly  gen- 
erous and  friendly ;  his  relations  with  other 
potentates  have  always  seemed  to  be  seized 
by  Francis  Joseph  as  opportunities  to  main- 
tain the  peace  of  Europe.  Never  once,  since 
Austria  became  a  constitutional  state,  has 
he  evinced  any  restiveness  under  the  new 
condition,  or  any  desire  to  return  to  arbi- 
trary methods.  Yet  in  his  veins  courses  the 
blood  of  the  haughty  Hapsburgs — the  proud- 
est, cruelest,  most  despotic  race  of  monarcbs, 
on  the  whole,  who  have  ever  held  sway  in 
Europe,  unless  we  except  the  half -barbarous 
descendants  of  Othman  and  the  second 
Mahomet.  Nor  is  Francis  Joseph  less 
proud  than  his  Imperial  successors.  It  must 
have  deeply  wounded  him  to  lose,  first  Milan 
and  Lombardy,  and  then,  seven  years  later, 
his  still  fairer  appanage  of  Venice ;  to  see 
the  conquering  legions  of  Prussia  encamp- 
ing on  his  Bohemian  fields ;  to  concede  consti- 
tutional liberty  to  that  truculent  and  restless 
Hungary  which  came  near  despoiling  him 
of  his  crown  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  been 
placed  upon  his  head.  Unlike  the  Bour- 
bons, however,  he  has  proved  himself  able 
and  willing  to  learn  the  lessons  taught  by 
repeated  misfortune.  In  a  better  and  high- 
er sense,  therefore,  than  the  term  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Emperor  William,  Francis  Jo- 
seph has  been  "  the  father  of  his  people ; " 
sacrificing  his  pride  and  his  power  for  their 
sake. 

In  person,  Francis  Joseph  is  of  medium 
height,  slim,  erect,  and  with  a  graceful  bear- 
ing. His  reddish  brown  hair  is  scant  on 
the  crown,  the  bareness  of  which  gives  an 
appearance  of  unusual  size  to  the  high, 
round  forehead.    The  hair  is  always  cropped 
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as  dose  to  the  round  head  as  U  the  fashion 
with  cor  college  youth  in  Summer  time. 
The  face  is  a  long,  well  filled-out  oval;  each 
cheek  is  covered  with  very  heavy  and  long 
reddish  brown  whiskers,  which  fall  almost 
to  the  breast  The  Emperor  has  the  true 
protruding  ^^  Hapsburg  lip,"  which  has  been 
a  marked  peculiarity  of  the  Austrian  sover- 
eigns for  many  generations;  but  it  is  al- 
most concealed  by  a  long  sweeping  military 
mustache,  the  ends  of  which  are  brushed 
jauntily  upward.  The  chin  is  round  and 
handsome;  the  nose  straight  and  strong; 
the  large  dark  gray  eyes  are  grave  and  seri- 
ous but  not  unkindly  in  expression.  So, 
too,  his  bearing  is  always  full  of  sedateness 
and  quiet  dignity,  by  no  means  obtrusively 
haughty,  his  imperial  rank  sitting  easily 
and  naturally  upon  him.  Unlike  the  Czar, 
he  is  by  no  means  fond  of  solitude,  but  like 
the  Czar,  he  has  little  taste  for  state  pag- 
eantry or  court  festivities.  He  used  to  be 
fond  of  the  theater  and  the  opera;  but  in 
these  latter  days  is  rarely  seen  at  the  Vienna 
places  of  amusement.  He  has  a  positive  lik- 
ing for  the  details  of  government.  The 
greater  part  of  his  day  is  spent  in  official 
work.  His  favorite  companions  are  his  po- 
litical seiTants.  He  makes  himself  familiar 
with  every  branch  of  administrative  labor ; 
perhaps  there  is  no  man  in  his  dominions 
more  thoroughly  conversant  with  their  po- 
litical and  social  condition.  When  Count 
Yon  Beust,  the  Protestant  Saxon,  became 
Chancellor  of  Austria,  it  was  the  Emperor 
who  "  crammed "  him  on  the  state  of  the 
realm,  and  instructed  him  in  the  duties  he 
had  just  assumed.  His  watchful  eye  em- 
braces the  needs  of  all  his  subjects.  Reign- 
ing now  under  constitutional  forms,  there  is 
yet  no  doubt  that  there  is  no  more  weighty 
voice  in  the  Imperial  councils  than  that  of 
their  chief  member.  It  was  undoubtedly 
his  personal  influence,  pitted  against  the 
general  voice  of  his  advisers,  that  restrained 


Austria  from  going  to  war  in  alliance  with 
France  against  Prussia  in  1870;  and  a  very 
wise  restraint  it  was. 

Francis  Joseph  is  one  of  the  few  great 
princes  of  Europe  against  whom  scandal 
has  never  breathed  a  suspicion  of  immoral- 
ity. From  early  youth  to  the  present  hour 
his  reputation  has  been  morally  stainless. 
His  life  has  been  pure,  simple,  self-con- 
trolled. He  has  been  a  true  and  faithful 
husband  to  the  most  beautiful,  princess  in 
Europe;  a  good,  affectionate  and  judicious 
father  to  children  of  whose  promising  quali- 
ties he  has  every  reason  to  be  proud.  He  told 
his  son  and  heir,  Rudolph,  that  he  should 
never  be  compelled  to  marry  for  reasons  of 
state,  or  to  secure  a  brilliant  alliance ;  but 
in  the  matter  of  marriage,  should  follow  tiie 
inclinations  of  his  own  heart.  The  father 
himself  had  set  this  example.  His  union 
with  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria  was 
a  love  match,  and  brought  Francis  Joseph 
no  other  advantage  than  a  happy  and  har> 
monious  wedded  life  and  domestic  circle. 
The  Emperor  is  abstemious  and  moderate, 
fond  of  simple  food,  and  reg^ar  and  me- 
thodical in  his  habits.  He  is  little  addicted 
to  ouiof-door  sports,  and  is  emphatically  a 
"  home  body.*'  So  virtuous  and  clean  a  life 
is  seldom  to  be  found  in  palaces.  Francis 
Joseph  has  waxed  in  popularity  as  his  reign 
has  lengthened,  until  now  there  is  probably 
no  living  sovereign  held  more  affectionately 
in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  His  hand  is 
always  ready  to  give  out  of  the  abundance 
of  his  economically  kept  wealth  in  deeds  of 
quiet  charity.  Truly,  if  the  nations  must 
still  have  hereditary  rulers,  and  if  their  des- 
tinies must  yet  for  a  while  be  swayed  some- 
what by  the  accident  of  individual  birth, 
theirs  is  good  fortune  to  which  that  accident 
gives  them  such  monarchs  as  now  reign  in 
Austria  and  Germany. 

George  M.  TowU, 
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I T  is  almost  time  for  the  train,  Nathan. 
Thee  had  better  be  starting,  for  the  old 
Doctor  is  slow." 
Mrs.  Dean  patted  the  neck  of  the 
sober,  staid-looking  white  horse  and  gave 
him  a  bunch  of  red-clover,  while  her  husband 
climbed  into  the  four-wheeled  chaise. 

"  Miriam's  trunk  must  be  left  at  the  station 
now,"  he  said,  gathering  up  the  reins.  ^  I 
will  go  for  it  after  supper." 

"  Doctor  "  jogged  soberly  out  through  the 
broad  gate-way  between  the  elms,  past  the 
village  store  and  over  the  little  bridge,  be- 
fore Mrs.  Dean  turned  to  enter  the  house. 
The  side-door  opened  from  the  kitchen,  but 
she  passed  through  into  a  long  front  hall,  and 
^went  upstairs  to  glance  into  the  cool  dim- 
ness of  the  guest-chamber  and  see  that  all 
was  refldy  for  the  expected  visitor.  The 
blinds  were  closed,  and,  after  the  full  glare 
of  sunshine  in  the  outer  yard,  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  window-curtains  and  bed-drap- 
ery gave  at  first  only  a  general  impression  of 
purity  and  silence.  The  mistress  smoothed 
down  the  fringe  of  a  table-cover  which  a 
breeze  from  the  open  window  had  disar- 
ranged, and  satisfied  that  nothing  else  was 
out  of  order  slowly  descended  the  stairs  once 
more.  Then  she  sat  with  her  knitting-work 
in  a  little  straight-backed  rocking-chair  in 
the  fronf  hall,  where  she  could  look  up  the 
village  street  through  the  open  door  and 
watch  for  her  husband  and  her  grand-niece. 
The  whistle  of  the  train  was  heard  and  it 
died  away  again  up  the  valley.  Keniston, 
with  its  dozen  or  score  of  houses,  was  sel- 
dom a  noisy  village,  and  on  this  particular 
June  afternoon  it  seemed  quite  asleep  in 
the  sunshine.  The  neat  cottage-homestead 
across  the  street,  whose  elms  joined  with 
those  on  the  old  Dean  place  to  make  a  green 
arch  over  the  narrow  roadway,  showed  no 
sign  of  habitation.  The  brick  store  stand- 
ing next  seemed  quite  deserted  below  stairs 
except  by  a  dog  that  lay  asleep  on  the  door- 
step, and  from  above  could  be  heard  only 
now  and  then  some  snatch  of  a  song  the 
store-keeper's  wife  was  humming  by  the 
open  window,  as  she  rocked  her  baby  to 


sleep.  Beyond  the  store,  where  Little  Ken- 
iston river  softly  babbled  and  plashed  over 
the  stones,  a  couple  of  sparrows  were  perched 
on  the  bridge-rail  twittering  some  secret. 
It  took  a  long  time  in  the  telling,  for  the 
pair  separated  and  flew  homewards  only  at 
the  approach  of  wheels  as  Mr.  Dean  came 
driving  down  the  long  hill  from  the  rail- 
road station.  Miriam  Thayer,  in  the  chaise 
beside  her  uncle,  leaned  forward  to  catch  a 
first  glimpse  of  the  house. 

*'  That  is  the  place,  I  know,  Uncle  Nathan  1 
And  that  is  Aunt  Mercy  in  the  door-way — 
yes,  I  'm  sure  I  I  remember  her  face  though 
I  saw  it  so  long  ago." 

Mr.  Dean  smiled.  '*Yes,  Miriam,  this 
is  the  place.  I  hope  we  shall  make  thee 
happy  and  well  again." . 

When  '*  Doctor  "  had  brought  the  chaise 
up  to  the  broad  front  piazza,  Mrs.  Dean  was 
out  to  meet  the  new-comer.  <<  Our  Lady  of 
Peace,"  said  Miriam  under  her  breath ;  and 
indeed  an  artist  might  have  found  few  mod- 
els less  unworthy  to  be  a  prototype  of  Maiy 
Mother  grown  old;  not  a  Mary  in  the  first 
divine  joy  of  young  motherhood,  or  passing 
through  the  dark  days  of  Gethsemane  and 
Calvary,  but  the  same  woman  face  after  all 
was  suffered,  all  was  over,  and  peace  had 
come.  This  was  what  passed  in  a  moment 
through  the  girl's  mind,  as  she  lifted  her 
face  to  the  one  framed  in  its  border  of  snowy 
cap  for  a  kiss^of  welcome. 

"  We  are  glad  to  see  thee,  Miriam,"  said 
Mrs.  Dean,  "  and  we  hope  thee  will  be  con- 
tented in  this  quiet  place.  But  thee  must 
be  tired  now.  Come  upstairs  and  lay  aside 
thy  things,  and  perhaps  thee  would  like  to 
lie  down  before  supper." 

"  Thank  you,  Aunt  Mercy,  I  am  not  very 
tired,"  said  Miriam.  **  It  was  hot  and  dusty 
in  the  cars,  that  is  all.  It  is  rest  just  to  be 
here." 

However,  when  the  traveler  had  mounted 
the  stairs  and  taken  possession  of  the  white 
nest  waiting  for  her,  the  first  flush  of  excite- 
ment had  faded  from  her  cheeks  and  left 
them  so  pale  that  she  was  easily  persuaded 
to  lie  down  and  rest.    She  lay  quite  still  in 
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the  midst  of  the  great  square  pUlows,  watch- 
ing the  ehn-tree  shadows  flicker  and  dance 
on  the  wall  and  across  the  tall  mirror  over 
the  bureau,  and  half  wondered  to  herself  at 
her  strange  surroundings.  No  one  could 
have  suspected  this  girl  of  being  a  Quakeress. 
I  never  learned  that  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
the  sect  exclude  all  but  fair  complexions 
and  placid  manners ;  yet  there  would  have 
seemed  a  natural  inappropriateness  in  the 
clear  brunette  tone  of  Miriam  Thayer's 
bright  young  face,  and  the  dark  depths  of 
her  large  eyes  that  could  flash  at  short  no- 
tice, fill  with  tears  the  next  moment,  or,  if 
one  might  jump  at  conclusions,  perhaps  do 
dangerous  execution  from  behind  a  fan. 
The  eyes  were  engaged  in  none  of  these 
ways  just  at  present,  but,  once  accustomed 
to  its  shadows,  were  wandering  aimlessly 
about  the  room.  The  stillness  everywhere 
was  refreshing  after  the  monotonous  clattei 
of  the  cars,  and  the  even  ripple  of  the  river, 
floating  in  through  the  blinds,  almost  put 
her  to  sleep  in  spite  of  her  first  disavowal 
of  weariness. 

Some  one  came  down  the  street  after  a 
while,  whistling  to  himself  as  he  walked 
along.  Miriam  started  up  at  this  new  sound 
which  broke  off  the  slender  thread  of  her 
half-awake  dreaming,  and  roused  herself  to 
smooth  her  hair  before  going  down-stairs. 
The  whistler  came  nearer;  he  was  a  tall 
young  man  with  a  large  palm-leaf  hat  and  a 
box  of  carpenter's  tools  under  his  arm,  and 
she  watched  him  through  the  blind  till  he 
entered  a  little  gate  almost  opposite  and  was 
lost  to  sight  by  a  turn  of  the  path  around  a 
lilac  hedge. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  broad,  low-posted 
kitchen,  Mrs.  Dean  laid  the  supper  table. 

"  Miriam  looks  more  like  her  father  now 
than  when  she  was  a  little  girl,"  she  said, 
bringing  a  tremulous  pyramid  of  cun-ant 
jelly  from  the  depths  of  the  pantry.  ^*  Thee 
remembers  John's  dark  eyes,  I  am  sure. 
Miriam's  eyes  are  like  his." 

'*  She  does  not  look  quite  well  and  strong," 
said  Mr.  Dean.  *<  What  did  James  Bennett 
write  to  us  about  her  ?  " 

^*  That  fthe  was  in  no  way  sick,  but  seemed 
generally  tired  and  listless  and  needed  a 
change  of  air.    I  think,  Nathan,  it  may  be 


Miriam  is  not  quite  happy  at  home ;  there 
is  only  James,  thee  knows,  and  he  is  but  her 
step-father  and  might  not  understand  her 
well.  But  the  supper  is  ready  now,  and  I 
will  call  Miriam  if  thee  will  draw  a  pail  of 
water." 

'*  I  suppose,  Miriam,  thee  does  n't  remem- 
ber much  about  thy  last  visit  here,"  observed 
Uncle  Nathan  when  the  silent  grace  was 
over.  "  Thee  was  a  little  black-eyed  girl  only 
five  or  six  years  old." 

<*  I  remember  a  few  things — this  house 
next  to  yours  as  well  as  anything,  perhsps. 
I  thought  it  was  so  queer  to  have  a  lilac- 
colored  house  with  a  green  door — and  I  see 
it  is  j  ust  the  same  now.  And  I  remembered 
the  tall  clock  here  in  the  kitchen  with  the 
ship  painted  on  the  face." 

''The  village  has  changed  very  little," 
said  Mrs.  Dean,  ''but  the  children  grow  up 
before  we  fairly  know  it,  and  so  the  people 
in  the  houses  are  different."  • 

"  I  have  n't  seen  anybody  so  far  except 
you  and  Uncle  Nathan— oh  yes,  and  thestsr 
tion- agent.  Can  people  really  live  about 
here  and  never  make  a  sound  so  that  you 
hear  them  ?  But  I  forgot ;  I  have  seen  and 
heard  somebody  else.  While  I  was  upstairs 
a  man  went  by  whistling — a  young  man  in 
a  big  straw  bat,  carrying  some  tools.  He 
went  in  at  the  gate  across  the  road." 

"That  was  Stephen  King,"  said  Aunt 
Mercy,  lifting  a  golden  cube  of  honey  from 
its  dish.  **  He  and  his  father  have  a  saw- 
mill on  the  Little  River ;  it  is  a  pretty  place 
and  thee  must  see  it  some  day.  Stephen  and 
thee  played  top:ether  a  great  deal  when  thee 
was  here  as  a  little  girl — I  dare  say  he  would 
remember  thee.  His  father  would,  I  am 
sure," 

Next  morning,  Mr.  Stephen  King  him- 
self, standing  in  the  open  door  of  Mis. 
Dean's  kitchen,  was  agreeably  surprised  at 
the  novel  sigh t  before  him .  The  placid  gfray 
monotone  of  the  household  had  apparently 
blossomed  over  night  in  the  person  of  this 
slender  girl  with  a  dark,  bright  face  that  sug- 
gested spices  and  sandalwood.  Her  morn- 
ing dress  of  creamy  cashmere  was  confined 
at  the  waist  by  a  narrow  scarlet  ribbon,  and 
her  black  braids  were  looped  and  tied  with 
a  little  knot  of  the  same  bright  color;  not  a 
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Quaker  sister,  it  was  evident.  The  stranger 
wore  a  large  white  apron  of  Mrs.  Dean's, 
and  both  women  were  so  busily  engaged 
about  the  breakfast  dishes  that  the  sound 
of  his  approach  had  not  been  noticed. 

**  Why,  it  *8  the  loveliest  place  I  ever  saw 
in  my.  life,  Aunt  Mercy  I "  cried  she  of  the 
dark  braids.  <*  I  've  been  over  the  barn  and 
through  the  garden  with  Uncle  Nathan,  and 
— There  I  won't  you  please  look  just  from 
this  point — so  1  I  believe  this  is  the  best 
view  of  the  mountain  after  all.  Do  see  the 
little  cap  of  white  cloud  just  on  the  very 
tip!" 

It  seemed  a  pity  to  interrupt 

'*  Good  morning,  Aunt  Mercy.  Is  Uncle 
Nathan  about  the  house  anywhere  ?  I  can- 
not find  him  at  the  bam." 

*'Good  morning,  Stephen,"  said  Mrs. 
Dean,  turning  toward  the  doorway.  "  No, 
Nathan  has  gone  down  to  the  Street  this 
morning  and  will  not  be  back  till  noon.  But 
come  in ;  we  have  a  visitor  thee  would  like 
to  see.  Does  thee  remember  the  little  girl 
thee  played  with  when  she  was  here  with  her 
father  so  many  years  ago? — my  niece,  Mir- 
iam Thayer.  This  is  Stephen  King,  Miriam; 
we  were  speaking  of  him  last  night." 

The  dark  eyes  left  the  mountain  then  and 
were  turned  graciously  upon  him  as  the  two 
shook  hands. 

"I  am  glad  we  can  claim  old  acquaintance," 
said  Stephen.  '*  I  do  remember  a  little  of 
the  old  play-days.  You  have  not  been  here 
long?" 

"Only  since  last  night,"  said  Miriam, 
smiling,  ^  but  long  enough  to  go  into  rapt- 
ures over  the  place.  I  shall  stay  a  month  or 
two,  unless  I  bother  Aunt  Mercy  too  much, 
and  explore  my  new  surroundings.  I  want 
to  live  out-of-doors  all  the  time." 

**  Stephen  will  know  what  thee  would 
like  bestr  to  see,"  said  Mrs.  Dean.  *'  Perhaps 
he  will  help  thee  plan  some  of  thy  expedi- 
tions." 

**I  should  like  nothing  better,  if  Miss 
Thayer  will  accept  me  as  a  guide-book," 
Stephen  answered,  highly  approving  the 
plan  himself.    •«  Do  you  like  boating  ?  " 

*'  Of  all  things !  "  said  Miriam,  in  a  little 
flutter  of  girlish  enthusiasm ;  **  and  I  want  to 
learn  to  row,  myself, — oh,  so  much  I " 


'<  Then  I  am  glad  the  boat  is  newly  painted 
and  all  ready  for  use.  It  is  only  a  short  walk 
down  to  the  river,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  take  you  out  whenever  you  care  to  go. 
The  opposite  shore  can  be  a  new  continent 
if  you  choose,"  he  added,  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eyes,  **  and  you  can  explore  this  and  the 
Vermont  side  too." 

"  And  take  possession  in  the  name  of  Gov- 
ernor Head.  You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  King. 
I  shall  want  to  take  advantage  of  your  rash 
promise  so  often  that  you  will  soon  repent 
making  it." 

Mr.  King's  engagements  this  morning  were 
apparently  not  pressing,  for  half-an-bour  had 
slipped  by  in  plan  and  retrospect  when  he 
took  up  his  hat  to  go  home. 

''  Stephen  is  a  good  young  man,"  said 
Mrs.  Dean,  returning  to  the  thin  old  cups  and 
saucers  once  more.  **  He  is  a  great  help  and 
comfort  to  his  mother.  There  was  a  younger 
daughter  once  about  thy  age,  but  she  died 
and  Stephen  is  the  only  child  left.  I  am 
glad  he  is  contented  to  stay  here  and  does 
not  long  for  the  city.  They  would  miss 
him  a  great  deal  at  home." 

The  first  days  at  Keniston  were  long,  still 
and  sunshiny.  Miriam  rode  with  her  un- 
cle several  times  in  the  morning,  when  the 
old  **  Doctor  "  took  the  four-wheeled  chaise 
surely  if  slowly  up  and  down  the  long  hills 
that  cut  off  Keniston  from  the  surrounding 
towns.  She  made  a  pretense  of  working 
on  a  bit  of  cobweb  lace  in  the  afternoons, 
while  Aunt  Mercy  sat  in  the  little  straight- 
backed  rocking-chair  knitting  and  talking 
of  her  nephew  John  Thayer — the  father 
Miriam  could  but  just  remember.  Shd  some- 
times wandered  off  alone  down  through  the 
old  garden  and  across  the  fields,  to  the  broad 
river  where  the  Little  Keniston  came  to  pay 
its  small  tribute  of  bubbling  and  eddying 
currents,  and  over  which  the  high  Vermont 
hills  cast  their  deep  green  shadows.  And 
one  afternoon  at  sunset  Stephen  came  to 
keep  the  boating  api)ointment. 

"  Is  thee  sure  that  little  shawl  wiU  be  warm 
enough?  Do  not  row  far  to-night,  Stephen, 
for  Miriam  has  had  a  long  ride  to-day  and 
must  be  tired." 

"  I  will  bring  her  home  safe,"  he  said,  tak- 
ing the  scarlet  shawl  on  his  own  arm.    **  We 
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will  go  only  down  to  the  island  and  back  this 
time.  Bat  you  will  really  need  something 
more  than  Uiis  thin  wrap,  Miss  Thayer;  it 
is  very  pretty,  but  I  am  afraid  not  very  ser- 
viceable against 

*  The  damp  of  the  riTer  fog, 
That  rlaea  after  the  snn  goes  down.' 

Hadn't  you  better  take  something  else?" 

"  Thee  may  have  my  double  shawl,  Mir- 
iam," said  Mrs.  Dean.  *<  It  is  thicker  and 
will  be  none  too  warm,  thee  will  find.'*  So 
the  scarlet  was  replaced  by  sober  drab,  and 
the  voyagers  set  off  together. 

"  Your  mother  came  in  to  see  ns  to-day," 
said  Miriam,  as  they  went  across  the  field, 
*'  and  I  have  been  learning  some  new  chap- 
ters of  my  family  history.  It  seems  so  queer 
to  be  meeting  people  I  do  not  know  at  all 
and  to  find  they  can  tell  me  all  about  myself 
and  my  father." 

''  It  must  seem  strange,"  Stephen  assented ; 
**  quite  like  a  story.  Your  father  lived  with 
the  Deans  when  he  was  a  boy,  I  think  ?" 

<*  Until  he  was  seventeen ;  then  he  went 
to  f^ew  York.  Have  you  always  lived  here 
in  Eeniston  ?  " 

"Yes." 

*<  And  are  you  contented  here  ?  " 

"  Just  at  the  present  moment — ^perfectly ; " 
and  he  seemed  to  be  telling  the  truth. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  she  said  with  a  saucy 
courtesy, ''  but  that  was  n't  what  I  meant. 
Never  mind — ^here  we  are  at  the  river.  I 
am  so  glad  you  came  over  to-night  I  I  have 
come  down  and  looked  longingly  at  the  boat 
two  or  three  times,  but  did  n't.  dare  venture 
out  alone." 

^  You  ought  not  unless  you  can  manage 
your  oars  well,"  he  answered,  as  he  pushed 
out  from  the  little  cove  where  the  Alice  K. 
was  tied. 

Not  for  some  minutes  after  this  was  the 
silence  broken,  except  by  the  even  plash  of 
the  oars  and  the  sound  of  tinkling  cow-bells 
up  the  green  slope  of  a  Vermont  hill-side, 
liie  sun  had  dropped  below  the  horizon, 
leaving  a  nearly  cloudless  sky ;  only  a  few 
light  wreaths  of  rosy  pink  floated  almost  in 
the  aseuith  and  were  mirrored  in  the  clear 
depths  of  the  river,  while  farther  up  the 
stream  the  hazy  crown  of  a  single  mountain 
was  gilded  with  the  latest  sunlight  of  the 


day.  Miriam's  eyes  lingered  long  on  the 
shores  and  their  reflection,  and  she  made  so 
pretty  a  picture  of  reverie  that  her  oompao- 
ion  was  loth  to  interrupt  it;  but  when  at 
last  she  fixed  her  gaze  on  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  and  still  maintained  the  same  silence, 
he  thought  it  time  for  some  remark. 

**  *  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,'  Miss 
Thayer;  I  am  afraid  they  are  sober  ones. 
Do  your  fear  a  shipwreck  on  some  desert 
island?" 

She  looked  up  at  him  through  the  long 
lashes  with  a  little  blush. 

*'  Shall  I  tell  the  truth  ?  I  was  thinking 
of  you;  wondering  whether  you  ever  get 
dispirited  and  blue  in  this  lovely  place  or 
if  you  are  always  as  happy  as  you  look." 

"  Do  I  look  so  happy  ?  "  he  asked,  some- 
what amused  at  the  girl's  sudden  frankness. 

"  Are  n't  you  ?  "  she  rejoined.  "  But  I 
beg  your  pardon ;  I  did  n't  mean  to  cate- 
chise." 

<*  I  began  it.  Yes,  I  suppose  I  am  toler- 
ably happy  as  the  world  goes,  but  everything 
is  not  as  I  would  like  it ;  '  Disappointment 
is  the  lot  of  man,'  the  old  copy-books  say. 
Still  I  seldom  feel  very  gloomy." 

**  I  thought  so.  I  am  glad  there  are  such 
people  in  the  world  to  keep  the  balance 
even." 

*<  You  surely  do  not  cany  any  great  weight 
of  woe  on  your  own  shoulders,"  he  objected 
jestingly.    **  I  can  hardly  believe  that." 

"  People  who  indulge  in  high  spirits  have 
to  pay  for  them,"  she  said  quietly,  the  dark 
eyes  very  grave.  **  A  saint  like  Aunt  Mercy 
may  be  always  the  same  (I  wonder  if  you 
admire  her  half  ^  much  as  I  do !),  but  a 
sinner  has  his  ups  and  downs — especially 
downs.  But  how  sober  we  are  getting! 
Oh,  Mr.  King,'  won't  you  please — ^would  yoa 
mind  stopping  to  get  some  of  those  ferns 
— yes,  those  ;  the  little  ones  just  on  the  edge 
of  the  bank." 

She  tucked  a  duster  of  the  small  green 
sprays  into  her  belt,  and  began  to  talk  of 
other  things— of  the  scenery,  of  books,  and 
after  a  while  of  music 

'<  You  sing,  I  am  sure,"  said  Stephen. 

"  And  why  sure  ?  " 

<•  •  I  hare  no  other  than  a  woman's  reason ; 
I  think  It's  to,  heoanae  I  think  it  'sso-* " 
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**  For  shame  I "  cried  Miriam.  "  To  mis- 
quote Shakespeare  for  the  sake  of  that  first 
linel" 

*'  And  if  you  oare  at  all  for  practice  there 
is  an  old  piano  at  our  house  more  than  en- 
tirely at  your  service." 

''  Are  you  then  musical  too?  " 

"It  was  roy  sister's." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Miriam.  ''  Per- 
haps I  may  come  sometimes — ^af  ter  we  have 
returned  your  mother's  call.  I  do  really 
miss  my  music  a  little." 

"  I  dare  say  the  old  instrument  is  quite 
oat  of  tune,"  said  Stephen,  "but  1*11  see 
what  I  can  do  to  it  to-morrow." 

When  the  island  limit  of  the  row  was 
reached  and  the  boat  turned  towards  home 
the  air  had  grown  sensibly  cooler,  so  the 
captain  reminded  his  passenger  of  her  shawl. 

"  I  don't  belieye  I  need  it  yet,"  she  said ; 
but  wrapped  it  around  her  shoulders  neyer- 
theless,  and  flashed  a  rather  mischievous 
glance  at  him  as  she  suddenly  added,  "  You 
see  willfulness  is  not  one  of  my  many  sins. 
I  took  the  shawl  when  I  did  n't  want  to  and 
now  I  put  it  on  when  I  don't  want  to. 
Where  is  my  reward  of  merit  ?  " 

"  *  Virtue  is  its  own  reward.'  I  was  going 
to  make  another  quotation  but  I  didn't 
dare.  I  suppose  you  would  say  women 
never  care  to  have  their  own  way  ?  " 

"I  don't  believe  they  really  care  much 
for  it — no,  I  truly  do  not  It  seems  to  me 
a  woman  would  really  rather  some  one  else 
should  decide  things  for  her.  She  wants 
the  privilege  of  unlimited  objections,  with  a 
small  triumph  now  and  then,  but  in  most 
things  she  is  glad  to  have  the  matter  taken 
off  her  hands.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  women  will  enter  a  convent  for 
Ufe." 

"  Horrible  1 "  said  Stephen. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  I  see  nothing  so  very 
dreadful  in  it;  but  of  course  that  is  an  ex- 
treme case.  Take  simply  the  conmion  te- 
dium of  boarding-school  rules ;  a  girl  may 
(will,  if  she  amounts  to  much)  rebel  occa- 
sionally and  grumble  a  good  deal  of  the 
time, —  still  she  would  much  rather  have 
strict  rules  to  be  cracked  and  broken  and 
accounted  for  to  the  powers  that  be,  than 
the  rather  dreary  freedom  of  a  good  many 


girls  just  out  of  school,  who  wake  up  to  the 
'  stem  realities '  and  find  it  does  n't  matter 
a  pin  to  other  people  what  they  do  or  don't 
do.  I  can't  think  of  anything  so  wretched 
as  the  feeling  that  nobody  would  care 
whether  one  does  wrong  or  not." 

Stephen  looked  a  littiie  puzzled. 

"  If  I  were  wrecked  somewhere  all  alone 
like  Robinson  Crusoe,"  she  went  on,  "or  in 
solitary  imprisonment  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  I  should  plan  out  a  long  and  very  com- 
plicated system  of  personal  laws  Uiat  I 
couldn't  help  breaking  sometimes,  and  a 
long  and  complicated  set  of  penalties  to 
match,  and  I  should  be  breaking  rules  and 
punishing  myself  and  making  more  rules 
all  the  time ;  so  I  should  make  me  account- 
able to  myself,  and  then  there  would  be  two 
of  us  and  I  should  have  company  in  my  soli- 
tude. It  would  fill  up  the  time ;  don't  you 
see?" 

"  I  see,"  said  Stephen,  "  but  I  am  afraid 
I  should  question  the  efficacy  of  the  plan. 
Wouldn't  so  much  introspection  be  as  bad 
for  Robinson  Crusoe  as  the  sense  of  utter 
solitude  ?  Introspection  is  a  good  thing, — 
not  to  be  preached  down  to  most  people,  I 
fancy, — but  might  it  not  make  a  man  exces- 
sively morbid  and  mentally  unhealthy? 
You  know  Harry  Wadsworth's  third  rule  in 
Ten  Times  One  is  Ten  ?  " 

*'  I  have  forgotten  it" 

" '  Look  out  and  not  in.'  I  believe  in 
that" 

,  "  Yes,  I  dare  say  it  is  a  more  healthy  pre- 
cept than  '  Know  thyself ' ;  but  we  can't — 
all  of  us — keep  from  looking  in.  I  remem- 
ber a  bad  little  princess  in  one  of  George 
Macdonald's  fairy  stories,  who  was  shut  up 
for  her  sins  in  a  hollow  sphere  where  she 
could  see  nothing  all  day  long  but  distorted 
and  exaggerated  reflections  of  herself.  She 
could  n't  look  *  out '  if  she  wished !  " 

"  I  hope  such  unfortunate  princesses  are 
few  and  far  between,"  said  Stephen,  and  by 
some  mysterious  clumsiness  rowed  straight 
into  a  cluster  of  alders  on  the  bank,  when 
the  conversation  naturally  changed  itself 
and  did  not  revert  to  the  former  channel. 

''  When  may  we  go  out  again  ?  "  he  asked, 
as  they  said  good-night,  at  the  gate. 

*'  Any  time  when  you  have  nothing  better 
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to  do,"  answered  Miriam  simply.  "  I  toil 
not,  neither  do  I  spin,  and  I  shaU  be  de- 
lighted to  go  any  time.  I  am  not  always 
blue,  either,  though  I  may  have  implied  it 
to-night.  I  assure  you  I  can  be  frivolous  on 
occasions." 

"  And  you  wDl  do  our  old  piano  the  honor 
to  use  it  sometimes,  if  I  get  it  in  order?  " 

"If  the  practice  will  disturb  nobody. 
Won't  you  come  in  ?  Good-night  then." 

The  next  day  Uncle  Nathan,  busy  in  the 
sitting-room  with  papers  and  account  books, 
inquired  of  Miriam  as  she  teased  the  gray 
and  whit«  kitten  into  un-Quaker-Iike  f risk- 
iness, "  Would  thee  like  to  make  thyself  use- 
ful to  the  household  and  do  an  errand  ?  " 

*<  Of  course,"  said  Miriam,  jumping  up  ear 
gerly.  **  Is  it  to  go  over  to  the  store  for 
anything?  I  like  that;  I  went  for  soda  yes- 
terday, and  it  is  such  a  queer  place — every- 
thing in  it,  groceries  and  dry  goods  and 
hardware  all  together.    What  shall  I  get  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  to  go  to  the  store,"  said  Mr. 
Dean,  carefully  folding  an  old  receipt  in  its 
proper  creases, "  but  to  William  King's  little 
mill.  Thee  will  see  Stephen  there  and  can 
give  him  the  errand.  Go  in  at  the  small 
gate  across  the  road  and  keep  the  right-hand 
lane  and  tbee  will  find  the  way  without  any 
trouble." 

The  narrow  lane  her  uncle  had  described 
ran  by  a  broad,  low,  red-painted  house,  quite 
hidden  from  the  village  street  by  a  g^oup  of 
evergreen  trees  and  several  straggling  clus- 
ters of  lilac  and  cinnamon  rose  bushes ;  aivi 
beyond  the  house  it  came  to  an  end  near  a 
rough  unpainted  building  beside  which  the 
Little  Ken  is  ton  sparkled  in  the  sunshine, — 
that  must  be  the  mill.  The  outer  door  was 
ajar,  and  she  timidly  pushed  it  open  to  pee 
if  the  object  of  her  search  were  there.  A 
general  rumbling  jar  kept  the  whole  build- 
ing in  fine  vibration,  and  the  hum  of  whir- 
ring wheels  and  the  singing  of  a  saw  as  it 
cut  steadily  through  a  plank  filled  the  air 
with  a  sound  as  of  giant  honey  bees.  Stephen 
was  alone  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room, 
busily  engaged  in  feeding  the  musical  saw. 
He  looked  up  almost  as  she  opened  the  door 
and  advanced  to  meet  her. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  moved,"  she  said.  "  You 
might  have  posed  for  Adam  Bade  in  his 


work-shop,  except  that  Adam  had  dark  hair. 
May  I  come  in  and  see  what  you  are  do- 
ing?" 

"  If  you  don't  mind  the  noise  and  dust,'* 
said  Stephen,  evidently  pleased  at  having  a 
visitor.  '*  You  see  our  premises  are  not  kept 
as  neat  as  Aunt  Mercy's  house." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  sawdust  at  all,"  said 
Miriam,  trailing  her  cashmere  carelessly  over 
the  shavings,  ^*  and  I  always  liked  the  scent 
of  fresh-cut  boards.  Don't  let  me  disturb 
you,  please;  go  right  on;  I  would  like  to 
see  how  you  do  it  I  think  it  would  be  nice 
to  be  a  carpenter." 

She  perched  herself  on  a  heap  of  new 
planks,  and  he  obediently  went  on  sawing 
while  she  watched. 

*<  What  else  do  you  do  here  besides  saw 
boards?"  she  asked,  during  a  little  pause 
while  the  whirling  saw  called  for  more 
food. 

"  These  are  turning-lathes,'*  he  said,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  apiece  of  machinery  beside 
her.  "  We  turn  out  chair-rounds  and  tool- 
handles  and  spokes  for  wagon-wheels  and  all 
such  things.  Would  you  like  to  see  some 
of  that  work?" 

"  If  it  would  n't  be  too  much  trouble." 

He  pushed  up  a  lever  on  one  side,  slipped 
a  band  over  a  wheel  on  the  other  side,  and 
the  frame  of  iron  and  steel  awoke  to  life. 
Then,  with  some  little  further  adjustment, 
he  showed  her  how  a  rough,  ungainly  bit  of 
timber  went  in  at  one  end  and  emerged 
smoothed,  rounded  and  grooved  to  order 
from  the  other. 

<'  But  I  do  not  really  see  how  it  ia  done," 
she  confessed.  *<  I  am  afraid  I  know  very 
little  about  machines.  Do  you  suppose  yon 
could  make  me  understand  this  one  ?  " 

School  lessons  on  mechanics  are  some- 
times dry,  but  this  was  natural  philosophy 
made  easy.  When  the  teacher  is  only 
twenty-two,  and  the  pupil  is  a  daintily  robed 
girl  with  marvelously  pretty  hands  and  the 
brightest  of  dark  eyes  under  curly  lashes,  the 
time  spent  in  explanation  is  seldom  grudg- 
ingly given ;  and  on  the  whole  this  piece  of 
scientific  investigation  appeared  to  be  pleas- 
ant as  well  as  profitable. 

<*You  encourage  me  wonderfully,"  she 
said,  when  the  last  rivet  had  been  discoursed 
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upon.  *'  I  really  understand  it.  I  supposed 
I  was  too  stupid." 

'<MoBt  young  ladies  do  not  care  much 
about  understanding  machines,'*  Stephen 
answered.  ^1  have  something  outside  to 
show  you  which  I  think  you  will  like  better 
than  clamps  and  wheels, — the  mill-pond." 

<<How  lovely  1"  she  exclaimed,  as  he 
opened  an  outer  door  and  they  stood  on  a 
platform  built  out  beside  the  dam.  *<  Oh,  if 
I  only  could  paint  it  1 " 

It  was  a  mill  pond  in  miniature,  not  more 
than  twenty  feet  in  breadth  at  its  widest 
part,  stretching  far  back  between  a  line  of 
willows  and  birches  on  one  side  and  a  nat- 
ural precipitous  wall  of  mossy  rocks  on  the 
other,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  crowned 
with  pasture  shrubs  and  trees.  Partridge 
Tines  dotted  the  moss  with  scarlet  berries 
and  ferns  waved  their  fronds  of  shining 
green  from  lichen-coTered  crack  and  crevice. 
A  white  birch  had  sometime  sprung  up  in 
one  of  the  larger  clefts,  and  had  grown  ob- 
liquely out,  from  year  to  year,  till  at  last  it 
stretched  its  slender  arms  quite  across  the 
narrow  expanse  of  smooth  water  to  meet  a 
willow  opposite  and  frame  in  the  rest  of  the 
picture  with  an  arch  of  green.  Little  fishes 
went  darting  back  and  forth  through  the 
shallow  waters,  and  every  pebble  in  the  bot- 
tom showed  itself  where  a  sunbeam  went  to 
search.  It  was  with  pardonable  piHde  that 
Stephen  listened  to  his  visitor's  girlish  de- 
light. » 

*^  I  never  saw  anything  half  so  beautiful," 
she  declared.  **  I  should  want  to  stay  here 
at  the  mUl  all  the  time  if  I  were  you.  Think 
what  it  would  be  to  lie  out  here  at  your  ease, 
with  the  drip  of  the  water  and  the  low  hum 
of  the  wheels  for  music,  and  read  William 
Morris  and  Tennyson.  Oh,  and  '  The  Cas- 
tle of  Indolence  I '  It  would  be  a  veritable 
Lotus  eater's  dream." 

''You  shall  try  it  if  yon  will,"  he  said, 
watching  the  bright  face  by  his  side  as  it 
glowed  and  sparkled.  "No  one  will  ever 
disturb  you  here  if  you  care  to  come  to  read 
or  write  letters  or  anything.  I  thought  of 
it  last  night  and  fancied  you  might  like  it" 

"  Indeed  I  would,"  she  said,  looking  up  to 
the  tall  level  of  his  gray  eyes  under  their 
heavy  brows.  ''  It  was  good  of  you  to  think 
8 


about  it.  Aunt  Mercy  always  lies  down^a 
while  after  dinner  and  it  is  very  quiet  and 
lonesome  in  the  house  j  but  if  I  can  come 
over  here  then,  that  will  be  nice  I " 

''  Father  is  almost  always  at  work  inside," 
the  young  man  continued,  '*  and  I  am  gen- 
erally about  the  place  too.  Here  he  is  now, 
coming  to  speak  to  you." 

Mr.  King,  a  stout,  good-natured  old  gentle- 
man with  gray  hair  and  beard,  warmly  sec- 
onded his  son's  standing  invitation  to  the 
mill,  and  when  Miriam  had  delivered  her 
errand  and  started  homewards  it  was  with 
a  promise  to  avail  herself  of  it  as  often  as 
she  felt  so  inclined.  Stephen  walked  out  to 
the  g^te  with  her. 

''  I  was  coming  over  this  afternoon,"  he 
said,  "to  see  if  you  would  like  to  go  rowing 
again  to-night,  or  perhaps  to  take  a  little 
walk.  Have  you  ever  been  up  Powow  Hill  ?  " 

"Never.  Let  us  have  a  taste  of  every- 
thing, by  all  means,  and  go  to  walk,  if  it  is 
not  far." 

"  I  think  you  will  not  find  it  tiresome," 
he  said.    "  Then  I  may  call  for  you  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  will  be  ready  just  as  soon  as 
Aunt  Mercy's  early  tea  is  over." 

He  lifted  the  palm-leaf  hat  as  she  left  him, 
and  returned  to  the  neglected  saw. 

"Miss  Thayer  seems  to  be  a  very  nice 
little  girl,"  said  his  father  approvingly. 
"  Alice  would  have  been  just  about  her  age." 

"  Hardly  a  little  girl,  father,"  said  Ste- 
phen. "  Alice  would  have  been  nineteen 
now." 

"As  you  please,"  assented  the  senior, 
hauling  over  some  boards  with  a  great  clat- 
ter. "  At  all  events  she 's  a  very  pretty  girl 
and  has  a  pleasant  way  about  her ;  don't 
you  think  so?" 

"Very,"  said  Stephen  briefly;  and  the 
saw  began  to  buzz  once  more. 

Miss  Thayer  was  sitting  on  the  front  door- 
steps pulling  a  woodbine  leaf  to  pieces,  when 
he  went  over  after  supper.  The  afternoon 
had  been  hot  and  sultry,  and  she  wore  a 
short  muslin  dress  of  pale  pink  with  a  black 
velvet  ribbon  tied  loosely  about  her  waist, 
while  on  the  piazza  floor  a  broad  shade  hat, 
caught  up  on  one  side  with  a  rose  and  a  knot 
of  velvet,  showed  that  she  was  expecting  him. 

"I  am  all  ready,"  she  said,  catching  up 
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her  hat,  '<  only  I  mast  tell  Aunt  Mercy  we 
aVe  going;"  and  in  a  moment  more  she 
tripped  lightly  down  the  front  path. 

<<  I  have  made  the  \  iano  as  nearly  present- 
able as  may  be,"  he  remarked,  as  they  went 
up  the  road  and  past  the  little  white  "  meet- 
ing house." 

**  Thank  you.  I  will  try  it  some  day  be- 
fore long.  I  have  never  been  up  this  way 
before.    Is  this  where  you  go  to  diurch  ?  " 

^  Yes,  when  I  go  at  all.  Mother  is  a  reg- 
ular attendant  and  father  generally  goes 
with  her." 

<<  What  sort  of  a  church  is  it  ? ''  asked  his 
companion,  with  some  cariosity.  "  Baptist 
or  Methodist,  I  know  by  the  looks  of  it." 

Stephen  laughed.  "Yes  you  are  right; 
it  is  Methodist." 

"  Are  you  a  Methodist  then  ?  Or  perhaps 
you  are  a  Churchman  ?  " 

<<No,  I  am  not  precisely  a  Methodist, 
though  my  mother  would  be  glad  to  see  me 
one;  and — a  Churchman?  I  don't  exactly 
understand." 

'*  An  Episcopalian,"  explained  Miriam. 
"  That  is  my  own  faith.  I  thought  perhaps 
it  might  be  yours." 

"  I  know  very  little  about  the  Episcopal 
Church,"  said  Stephen.  "  I  have  heard  the 
service  a  few  times  and  thought  it  pretty, 
but  that  is  all." 

"  It  is  more  than  pretty,"  said  Miriam  with 
some  warmth.  "  It  is  poetry  all  through— 
the  grandest  kind  of  poetry ;  and  I  love  the 
service  dearly,  because  the  congregation  do 
not  stiffly  sit  and  listen  all  the  time.  I  don't 
see  how  any  one  can  do  without  the  confes- 
sion and  absolution— any  one  who  ever  does 
wrong." 

"I  do  not  like  so  much  form  and  cere- 
mony," objected  Stephen.  "  Of  the  two  ex- 
tremes I  like  the  Quaker  worship  better. 
Confession  and  penance  and  absolution  I 
class  all  together  as  a  part  of  Catholicism." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  see  no  good  in 
penance  ?  "  asked  Miriam  in  some  surprise. 

"  In  penance  which  is  not  simply  restitu- 
tion or  amendment  no  good,  certainly,"  said 
Stephen.  *'  To  put  it  frankly,  it  seems  to 
me  only  a  relic  of  old-time  superstition.  But 
I  see  we  do  not  agree." 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Miriam  decidedly. 


'<  But  it  does  not  matter,  though  I  should 
rather  we  should  think  alike  about  it  if  we 
could." 

Reaching  the  summit  of  the  long  hill, 
they  waited  awhile  to  rest  and  look  about 
Miriam  seated  herself  on  a  large  flat  stone 
and  took  off  her  hat,  swinging  it  from  one 
finger  as  her  eyes  wandered  across  and  down 
the  valley;  and  Stephen  stood  beside  her 
with  one  foot  on  a  mossy  stump^  idly  strip- 
ping the  leaves  from  a  beech  twig  he  had 
pulled  from  an  overhanging  bough.  Sud- 
denly the  young  girl  turned  towards  him. 

"  I  saw  this  morning  why  you  are  happy 
and  contented,"  she  said  abruptly.  *'  You 
have  that  work  to  do  in  the  mill ;  it  is  pleas- 
ant and  not  too  hard,  and  you  know  you 
can  do  it  well.  But  suppose  you  had  noth- 
ing in  particular  to  do— and  could  not  do  it 
if  you  had — and  in  short,  did  n't  amount 
to  much  in  any  way.  Could  you  be  happy 
then  ?   I  know  you  could  n't  1 " 

<<  I  would  find  something  to  do." 

"  But  what  ^  Suppose  you  were  a  girl- 
but  we  might  as  well  put  it  frankly — ^I  am 
talking  of  myself;  why  then  shouldn't  I 
use  the  first  person  ?  Well  then,  I  don't 
amount  to  much.  I  don't  amount  to  any- 
thing. I  have  no  money  with  which  to  work, 
—only  an  allowance  from  my  step-father  for 
my  clothes  and  general  expenses;  it  is  a 
generous  allowance,  but  it  leaves  no  partic- 
ular margin.  I  cannot  work  to  earn  money, 
for  I  don't  know  how  to  do  anything  and  I 
have  n't  the  strength  for  any  manual  labor. 
I  have  no  talents  really  worth  cultivating 
for  their  own  sake.  I  can  sing  a  little,  but 
no  better  than  dozens  of  other  girls.  I  can 
sketch  and  paint  a  little,  perhaps  no  worse 
than  the  average  young  lady  amateur.  I 
can  dance  the  German  and  embroider  and 
make  sponge-cake,  and  that  is  alL  I  never 
read  anything  but  novels  and  poetry.  I  hate 
myself.  I  wish  I  were  somebody  else, — any- 
body in  the  world  but  Miriam  Thayer,  I  am 
so  tired  of  her  I "  She  leaned  her  head  upon 
her  hand,  and  let  the  shade-hat  fall; 

<*  The  case  does  not  seem  to  me  so  hope- 
less," said  Stephen,  not  knowing  exactly 
what  to'  say  in  his  novel  character  of  fatiser- 
ooufessor.  "  I  do  not  see  why  you  should 
hate  yourself." 
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''  Becaase  a  life  ought  to  be  good  for  some- 
thing to  somebody,  and  mine  is  n't  I''  she 
cried  with  a  sort  of  angry  despair.  "  I  be- 
liere  I  would  rather  be  wicked  than  simply 
inane.  There  is  forgiveness  for  sin,  but 
none  for  emptiness. 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  hare  come,  to  tell 
you  all  this,"  she  said  presently,  after  a  lit- 
tle silence.  "I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  a 
strange  thing  to  do— to  force  my  confidence 
on  you  in  such  a  way.  I  beg  your  pardon ; 
let  us  talk  of  something  else  and  forget  it" 

Ten  minutes  later,  as  they  went  down  the 
hill,  Stephen  wondered  at  the  girl's  trans- 
formation. The  pink  muslin  was  very  be- 
coming to  her  dark  beauty,\and  her  eyes 
shone  again  in  the  demurely  coquettish  fash- 
ion of  the  morning.  She  managed  to  keep 
him  talking  or  reaching  for  almost  inaccess- 
ible flowers  all  the  way  home,  gave  him  as 
blithe  a  good-night  as  if  long  repressed  feel- 
ing had  never  broken  bounds,  and  vanished 
into  the  house  like  a  sprite.  Stephen  was 
very  much  puzzled.  It  was  a  new  era  in  his 
even,  quiet  life,  the  advent  of  tliis  girl  with 
her  beautiful  face  and  her  passionate  confi- 
dences of  self-reproach.  He  was  quite  ab- 
sent minded  the  rest  of  the*  evening,  and, 
ODoe  in  bed,  dreamed  that  Miriam  and  he 
were  in  the  mill  together  building  a  ship  to 
sail  down  the  river,  but  that  just  as  it  was 
done  she  changed  into  a  swaUow  and  flew 
away  far  over  the  hills  on  the  Vermont 
shore. 

When  Miriam  went  up  to  her  little  white 
room  that  night,  she  sat  a  long  time  in  the 
huge,  feather-stuffed  arm-chair  that  stood 
by  the  bureau,  her  dark  brows  drawn  to- 
gether in  a  tired  frown  and  her  eyes  staring 
with  dismal  intensity  at  the  regular  stripes 
in  Mrs.  Dean's  rag-carpet.  It  as  she  inti- 
mated to  Stephen  King,  Miss  Thayer  was^ 
subject  to  '<  the  blues  "  it  was  evident  that  a 
severe  attack  of  that  most  disagreeable  of  mal- 
adies had  now  possession  of  her.  She  reached 
a  little  hand-glass  from  the  bureau  and  stud- 
ied her  own  face  long  and  minutely.  That 
occupation  at  first  appeared  to  be  more  pleas- 
ant, but  the  comers  of  the  red  mouth  grad- 
ually drooped  more  and  more  until  two 
woful  girl-faces  confronted  each  other ;  then 
she  pushed  the  little  mirror  away  with  a 


gesture  of  impatience,  and  it  fell  upon  the 
floor  cracked  quite  across  in  two  or  three 
places.  She  gave  the  accident  no  heed  how- 
ever, but  sat  looking  out  forlornly  from  her 
discontent  till  the  germ  of  a  new,  strange 
idea  sprang  up  in  her  mind — an  idea  that 
afterwards  grew  into  more  complete  form 
and  showed  itself  in  a  far  different  guise; 
but  to-night  its  first  vague  shaping  from  the 
depths  of  her  self-weariness  deluded  her  with 
a  dim  promise  of  help,  and  she  grasped  at 
it  eagerly  in  the  strength  of  that  strange 
fancy. 

Stephen  King,  crossing  the  yard  at  home 
one  afternoon,  heard  voices  in  his  mother's 
little  parlor  and  recognized  one  of  them  as 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Dean's  niece.  His  work 
was  not  very  pressing  just  then,  so  he  nat- 
urally went  over  to  the  house  himself.  Mrs. 
Dean,  in  white  folded  kerchief  and  snowy 
cap,  was  enthroned  in  placid  state  in  a  high- 
backed  chair  by  the  window,  and  Miss 
Thayer  was  examining  with  the  critical 
and  appreciative  eye  of  a  connoisseur  some 
pieces  of  old  china  that  her  hostess  had 
brought  out  for  the  occasion.  She  was 
stately  this  afternoon  in  a  trailing  gown  of 
some  thin  black  material,  dotted  with  tiny 
leaves  and  sprays  of  golden  silk ;  the  loose 
sleeves  reached  only  to  the  elbow,  and  the 
rounded  arms  each  wore  a  narrow  band  of 
gold  about  the  wrist — her  sole  ornaments. 

*<I  came  in  to  hear  you  sing,"  said 
Stephen. 

She  made  no  objections  or  apologies,  but 
seated  herself  obediently  at  the  piano  and 
asked  what  he  would  like  to  hear. 

'*  Anything  you  choose,"  he  said,  and  re- 
tired a  little  in  order  to  see  as  well  as  listen. 
For  many  years  he  remembered  that  pict- 
ure,— ^the  long,  dark,  old-fashioned  room 
with  its  paneled  wainscots  and  low  ceiling ; 
the  little  carved  and  spindle-legged  table  on 
which  she  laid  her  gloves;  the  engraving 
over  the  piano  framed  in  varnished  cones ; 
a  portrait  of  the  boy  Milton  with  broad 
white  collar  and  clustering  curls;  and  the 
slender,  girlish  figure  in  the  gleaming  dress, 
with  graceful  fingers  that  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  touched  the  yellow  keys  and  be- 
gan to  play  an  accompaniment  to  Jean  Inge- 
low's  "  Oh,  Fair  Dove." 
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Miss  Thayer's  voice  was  in  itself  nowise 
remarkable  beyond  that  of  many  girls  who 
have  had  careful  musical  training,  but  it 
had  a  finely  sympathetic  tone  which  perhaps 
amounted  to  as  much  in  the  general  effect 
as  more  perfect  technical  accuracy.  At  all 
events,  she  interpreted  the  weird  little  song 
with  a  power  to  which  her  small  audience 
was  quite  unaccustomed,  and  after  it  was 
done  answered  their  plea  for  more  with 
"  Auld  Robin  Gray,*'  accepting  their  praises 
with  a  shy  but  frank  pleasure  which  seemed 
— ^to  one  of  her  hearers  at  least — very  charm- 
ing. 

''  You  spoke  of  not  having  much  to  read," 
said  Stephen  by  and  by,  as  she  rose  from 
the' piano  and  was  drawing  on  her  gloves. 
<'  Our  little  store  of  books  is  limited,  but 
you  might  find  something  in  it  you  would 
like  to  take  home.  Will  you  see  if  there  is 
anything  you  care  for?" 

The  wide  shelves  built  in  at  one  end  of 
the  room  held  an  odd  coUection  of  volumes 
ancient  and  modern,  and  Miriam  looked 
them  over  with  much  interest. 

<^  <  History  of  Methodism,'  <  Rassehis,'  <  Lu- 
cile,'— do  you  like  Lucile,  Mr.  King?  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Stephen. 

"I  fancied  so.  'Memoirs  of  Margaret 
Fuller,'  <The  Origin  of  Species,'  <  Macau- 
lay's  Essays.'  Oh,  what  is  this  ?  "  and  she 
started  to  take  down  a  volume  that  stood 
near  Macaulay-~a  treatise  on  mental  disor- 
ders. 

**  Only  a  medical  book  that  was  my  un- 
cle's. You  would  n't  care  for  that,  Miss 
Thayer." 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  exactly  what  I 
want.    May  I  take  it,  please  ?  " 

<<  Anything  on  the  shelves  but  that,"  said 
Stephen  coolly.  <*  That  is  positively  forbids 
den." 

She  looked  at  him  in  open-eyed  wonder. 
"And  why,  pray?" 

"  Because  it  is  not  a  healthy  book  for  you 
to  read.    It  will  make  you — " 

" — Morbid.  I  know  it  I  am  morbid 
now — so  what 's  the  difference  ?  No,  Mr. 
King,  you  have  roused  my  curiosity.  That 
is  the  book  I  want,  and  I  must  have  it."  . 

"  I  thought  women  never  cared  to  have 
their  own  way,"  said  Stephen  teazingly. 


" '  Consistency  is  a  vioe  of  small  minds,' " 
retorted  Miriam.    **  May  I  not  take  it  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly  not,"  he  said  with  smil- 
ing decision,  putting  the  volume  in  his  own 
pocket;  and  she  submitted  to  accept  the 
loan  of  Bret  Harte's  poems  and  a  volume  of 
Hawthorne  instead. 

The  first  day  that  Miriam  went  over  to 
the  mill  to  read  she  found  only  old  Mr.  King 
busy  at  work,  but  her  coming  had  been  an- 
ticipated, for  a  light  arm-chair  of  rattsn 
from  the  house  awaited  her  on  the  platform 
beside  the  sheeny  waters  of  the  little  mill- 
pond,  and  she  established  herself  in  pesce. 
There  she  passed  a  long  forenoon  In  reading 
and  dreaming,  and  Stephen  having  returned 
from  his  errand  when  she  passed  through 
the  mill  on  her  way  home,  she  stopped  to 
speak  and  thank  him  for  tthe  chair. 

"  If  I  were  a  man,"  she  said,  untwisting 
a  long  curly  shaving  and  winding  it  ahout 
her  wrist  as  she  spoke, ''  If  I  were  a  man  I 
should  like  to  be  a  carpenter.  Somehow  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  honest,  manly  trades  in  the 
world.  I  like  to  think  of  Christ  in  his  work- 
shop,— and  it  is  the  Quly  natural,  proper 
setting  for  a  strong,  human  man  like  Adam 
Bede." 

Stephen  smiled. 

"  It  is  honest  work,  and  I  like  it;  but  I 
don't  know  that  it  is  so  much  better  than 
anything  else." 

**  You  have  no  enthusiasm,"  said  Miriam, 
with  a  pretty  pout.  *'  Do  you  oare  for  any- 
thing very  much  ?  " 

<*  Yes,"  said  Stephen. 

It  was  not  a  lengthy  or  otherwise  remark- 
able ipeech,  but  Miriam,  meeting  the  speak- 
er's eye,  blushed  suddenly  and  rosily,  and 
with  a  laugh  and  a  good-by  slipped  out  at 
the  door  and  ran  home. 

They  rowed  again  that  night  upon  the 
river,  and  began  to  feel  very  well  acquainted, 
as  old  friends  should.  The  midsummer  days 
glided  by  with  unwonted  celerity,  brigbt- 
ened  witii  long  sunset  walks  and  rows,  mu- 
sical practice  in  the  little  old  parlor,  and 
moments  of  conversation  when  Miriam  took 
her  books  and  came  over  to  the  mill  to  read. 
Stephen  catechised  himself  rather  sererely 
once  or  twice  as  to  the  end  of  it  all ;  but, 
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acknowledging  to  himself  how  utterly  im- 
probable it  was  that  this  high  spirited,  city- 
bred  girl  could  ever  make  permanent  her 
fancy  for  the  quiet  life  she  was  now 
leading,  thought  he  was  safe  from  disap- 
pointment through  the  smallness  of  his 
expectations,  and  delivered  himself  over  un- 
conditionally to  the  pleasure  of  the  days 
and  Miriam's  society.  She  never  alluded  to 
her  words  on  the  hill-top,  and  though  vari- 
able as  a  kaleidoscope  in  small  matters,  be- 
ing teaaing,  confiding,  dignified  and  demure 
by  turns,  seldom  seemed  entirely  low-spir- 
ited. One  dull,  rainy  day,  however,  he  called 
to  leave  an  express  package  sent  down  by 
the  station  agent,  and  found  her  busy  over 
lace-work,  looking  very  pale  and  sober. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said,  laying 
down  her  work.  *'  I  feel  very  cross  and  dift- 
agreeable,  and  I  can't  abuse  Aunt  Mercy, 
you  know." 

''  At  your  service,  mademoiselle,** 

"  Oh,  I  did  n't  say  I  wanted  to  abuse  you/* 
she  said,  looking  at  him  in  a  peculiar  fash- 
ion from  between  half-shut  lids.  '*  I  want 
you  to  amuse  me,  that  is  all ;  or  lend  me 
something  more  to  read.  I  have  finished 
*  The  Marble  Faun.' " 

'*  That  is  a  strange  book,"  said  Stephen 
reflectively. 

*<  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea? "  asked 
Miriam  slowly,  with  the  same  carelessly  in- 
tent look  in  her  eyes. 

''Of  the  Faun's  soul  growing  out  of  a 
sin  ?  It  is  finely  managed  in  the  book,  of 
course,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
experiment  to  try.    Dont  you  ?  " 

"I  hardly  know,"  said  Miriam,  again 
slowly.  <'  It  might  wake  up  a  soul  that  was 
asleep,  if  the  repentance  were  sharp  enough." 

Stephen  pulled  the  kitten's  ears,  and 
stroked  her  fur  the  wrong  way.  ''What 
may  I  bring  you  now  to  read  ?  Something 
amusing  ?  " 

"Something  to  make  me  laugh,  if  this 
storm  ifl  going  to  last  long,"  answered  Mir- 
iam, starting  up.  "  Don't  treat  that  poor 
kitten  so  shamefully,  sir.  It  is  you  who  are 
abusive  I " 

Did  this  girl  care  a  bit  for  him  or  not  ? 
That  was  tHie  problem  over  which  the  fair- 
haired  young  carpenter  puzzled  and  pon- 


dered as  the  weeks  went  by.  For  himself, 
he  had  ceased  to  imagine  he  was  prudent 
and  far-sighted;  he  knew  his  heart  was 
quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  dark  eyes  and 
saucy  tongue  of  his  opposite  neighbor. 
Sometimes  he  would  seem  to  see  in  her 
manner  some  trace  of  shy  regard,  but  the 
next  day  would  destroy  the  charm  with  a 
spirit  of  teasing  mischief  or  the  vague 
shadow  of  a  cooler  reserve.  The  question 
was  beyond  his  powers  of  solution,  and  he 
waited  for  time  to  bring  the  answer.  At  last, 
one  day  in  August,  Miriam  spoke  of  going 
home. 

"  Going  home  I "  repeated  Stephen,  with 
a  feeling  of  blank  disappointment  which  he 
did  not  try  to  conceaL  "  Are  you  then  so 
tired  of  Keniston  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  am  not,"  said  Miriam  warmly, 
"  I  love  the  old  place  dearly— every  square 
inch  of  the  ground  and  every  drop  of  water 
in  the  Connecticut  and  the  Little  Keniston ; 
I  shall  miss  it  all  more  than  I  can  tell,  but 
it  is  time  I  went.  To  tell  the  honest  truth 
I  am  not  very  anxious  to  go  back  to  my  step- 
father, but — 'If  it  were  done  when  'tis 
done ' " — She  finished  the  quotation  with  a 
little  mock-pathetic  smile.  They  were  down 
in  the  maple  grove  beyond  the  garden,  be- 
tween Mr  Dean's  house  and  the  river,  and 
she  was  plaiting  a  long  wreath  of  green 
leaves  to  wind  about  her  hat.  Stephen,  ly- 
ing at  her  feet,  snapped  a  little  stick  in  two 
without  looking  up. 

"  When  must  you  go  ?  " 

"This  week;  probably  Saturday.  That 
gives  me  four  long  days  yet — ^to  add  to  all 
my  happy  ones  this  Sununer." 

"  Have  you  really  been  happy  here?"  he 
asked* 

"  In  many  ways,  yes ;  happier  than  I  hav^ 
ever  been  since  I  was  a  little  girl  with  my 
own  father.  Every  one  is  so  good  to  me — 
Aunt  Mercy  and  Uncle  Nathan  and  your 
father  and  mother  and —  " 

What  was  the  matter?  There  was  a  lit- 
tie  choke  in  her  voice  and  she  did  not  finish 
the  sentence.  Stephen  was  thinking  of  the 
old  problem. 

"  Miriam,"  he  said,  after  an  interval  of 
silence,  "  I  must  tell  you  something,  even  if 
it  only  makes  you  think  me  a  presumptuous 
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fool.  I  can  not  bear  to  have  yoa  go  away  and 
quite  oat  of  my  life,  because — because  I  love 
you  as  I  never  loved  any  one  before, — as  I 
shall  never  love  any  one  else.  There  is  noth* 
ing  in  the  world  I  care  for  so  much  as  you. 
I  would  do  anything,  be  anything,  if  I 
might  only  hope  that  sometime  you  would 
share  the  life  I  made.'' 

The  wreath  dropped  from  Miriam's  hands 
and  she  sat  pale  and  silent. 

*'  I  know  it  is  asking  you  to  give  up  many, 
yes,  most  of  the  things  you  are  accustomed  to 
have,  for  I  am  a  poor  man ;  but  I  am  not  a 
beggar  or  an  idler,  and,  please  God,  my  wife 
should  not  be  ashamed  of  her  husband 
though  he  did  work  for  his  living.  Won't 
you  speak  to  me,  Miriam  ?  Won't  3'ou  give 
me  just  a  word — a  promise  to  work  for?" 

But  she  said  not  a  word.  He  took  one 
of  the  slender  hands  in  his  own  strong  one, 
but  she  softly  drew  it  away  and  still  sat  si* 
lent. 

*'  Is  it  true  then  that  you  do  not  care  for 
me  at  all, — ^that  the  hope  is  all  a  delusion?  " 
he  asked  desperately.  *' Won't  you  even 
speak  to  me  ?  Do  I  quite  deserve  even  to 
have  no  answer?  " 

^  There  is  nothing  I  can  say,"  Miriam 
replied  at  length  with  cold  decision.  **  I  do 
not  love  you,  Mr  King.  I  have  no  wish  to 
marry  you." 

Stephen  at  first  looked  somewhat  aghast 
at  her  freezing  tone ;  then  a  little  manly  re- 
sentment showed  itself. 

*^  Then  why  have  you  treated  me  so  all 
these  weeks  we  have  spent  together  ?  Didn't 
you  know  I  could  not  see  you  day  after  day, 
and  talk  and  walk  and  row  with  you  hour 
after  hour,  without  falling  in  love  with  you  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  you  never  saw  how  I 
cared  for  you  almost  ever  since  the  first 
time  we  met?" 

Her  answer  came  now  clear  and  deliber- 
ate. 

<<  Yes,  I  saw  it  all.  I  knew  it  I  meant 
that  it  should  be  so. " 

Stephen  turned  squarely  towards  her,  his 
gray  eyes  alight  with  mingled  astonishment 
and  anger. 

"And  you  deliberately  set  to  work  to 
make  me  love  you,  meaning  all  the  time  to 
create  false  hopes  and  then  deny  them?  You 


did  this  just  for  the  pleasure  of  disappoint- 
ing me  and  spoiling  the  one  love  and  ambi- 
tion of  my  life  ?  " 

'*!  did  it,— but  not  for  that,"  she  sud, 
with  a  little  quiver  in  the  smooth  tones. 
'<I  did  it  just  because  I  knew  I  should  after- 
wards be  very  sorry,  that  the  remembrance 
of  it  would  be  the  bitterest  misery  I  oould 
suffer, — ^the  thought  that  I  had  deceived  you 
so.  And  I  wanted  to  make  myself  very 
miserable  in  some  way.    I  deserved  it." 

<*  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Stephen, 
his  righteous  wrath  held  in  abeyance  for  the 
moment  by  wonder.  The  dark  eyes  began 
to  fill  with  tears. 

*'I  hated  myself  —I  told  you  so  once.  I 
hated  myself  because  I  was  so  small  and 
petty,  and  made  my  life  such  a  oonunon- 
plaoe,  worthless  affair.  I  thought  I  de- 
served to  be  made  very  unhappy  in  some 
way  and  that  remorse  might  wake  me  up. 
And  I  knew  if  I  really  hurt  and  deceived 
you  it  would  make  me  more  wretched  than 
anything  else  I  oould  think  of,  and  so  I  did 
it.  It  has  all  come  as  I  planned,  for  you  are 
grieved  and  angry.  I  don't  want  you  to 
forgive  me.  I  don't  want  to  forgive  myself," 
and  she  began  to  cry  in  good  earnest 

Stephen's  f aoe  was  a  study. 

'*  How  could  you  dream  of  such  a  morbid 
notion  ?    I  believe  you  are  crazy  1 " 

<'I  am  not  crazy.  It  is  as  I  planned  it 
should  be." 

Stephen  rose,  walked  off  some  dozen  feet 
away  and  stood  with  his  back  towards  her; 
but  she  never  stirred.  It  wa9  a  novel  situa- 
tion for  a  pair  of  lovers.  Presently  he  came 
back  and  stood  up  before  her— six  feet  of 
tall,  broad-shouldered  common-sense  before 
this  bit  of  feminine  caprice. 

"  Have  you  never  thought,  in  the  course 
of  your  extensive  planning,  that  this  elabo- 
rate self-punishment  for  a  sin  of  omission 
costs  other  people  something  as  well  ?  Have 
you  any  right  to  make  others  wretched  too 
for  the  sake  of  your  own  self-discipline? 
Isn't  that  really  the  most  selfish  thing  after 
all  ?  Are  my  feelings  to  be  left  entirely  out 
of  the  question?" 

"  I  did  not  see— I  did  not  think  of  it  in 
that  way  at  first,"  said  Miriam.  «.<  That  istiie 
worst  of  it  now — ^the  hardest  part  to  bear; 
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but  I  cannot  help  it  There  is  nothing  I  can 
do." 

"But  there  is,"  said  Stephen,  sitting 
down  beside  her  once  more.  *' Don't  yon 
see  that  you  owe  me  some  reparation — 
something  more  than  your  own  distress 
which  conid  be  no  good  to  any  one  ?  Only 
say  now  that  you  will  marry  me  after  all  and 
we  may  both  be  happy  yet." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  be  happy,"  persisted 
Miriam  drearily.  <'  I  do  not  deserve  it  and 
I  must  not  take  it.  Besides,  I  really  do  not 
care  for  you  in  that  way.  Don't  urge  me  any 
more,  Stephen,  don't  talk  to  me, — only  hate 
me  as  much  as  you  like.  I  shall  go  home 
Saturday.  Forget  me  as  soon  as  you  can — 
and  that  is  alL  Please  leave  me  here.  I 
don't  want  to  go  back  to  the  house  now. 
Just  leave  me  here."  And  Stephen  did  go 
away  in  a  white  heat  of  anger,  incredulity 
and  pity. 

The  four  long  days  crept  by  in  dismal 
reflections,  without  a  visit  to  the  Deans'  or 
a  single  flattering  call  from  Miriam''  heraelf 
at  the  mill.  That  something  was  wrong  any 
one  could  plainly  see;  but  precisely  what, 
only  the  two  most  nearly  concerned  could 
have  told.  For  her  own  part  Miriam  lay 
much  of  the  time  on  her  little  white  bed, 
saying  that  her  head  ached — as  indeed  it  did, 
and  her  foolish  little  heart  as  well ;  but  that 
was  beyond  cure  by  Aunt  Me^y's  camphor 
and  cool,  soft  hands. 

On  Friday  afternoon  a  thunder  shower 
swept  down  the  valley.  The  heavy  peals 
crashed  and  echoed  back  and  forth  from  hill 
to  hill,  and  the  lightning,  sharp  and  vivid, 
rent  the  sky  with  frequent  flashes  of  jagged 
fire.  Then  came  the  sudden  pouring  rain 
that  swept  the  narrow  streets  as  clean  as  a 
ball-room  floor,  and  sent  the  woodbine  leaves 
quivering  and  flying  throngh  the  air.  Mir- 
iam was  in  the  lower  hall  finishing  the  pack* 
ing  of  a  heavy  trunk,  ready  for  the  morrow's 
journey,  as  the  shower  cleared  away  and  the 
sun  onoe  more  came  out. 


"Has  thee  seen  the  rainbow,  Miriam?" 
asked  Mrs.  Dean.  <*  It  is  very  bright.  Thee 
ought  to  stop  working  long  enough  to  look 
at  it" 

*'  I  will  in  a  moment,"  said  Miriam,  kneel- 
ing.by  the  side  of  her  trunk.  '*  Let  me  see — 
yes,  the  dressing-case  will  have  to  go  in 
there. '  Is  it  a  double  bow,  Aunt  Mercy?" 

She  stood  in  the  open  doorway  and  looked 
out.  One  end  of  the  arch  rested  on  the 
ground  near  the  white  church,  and  the  other 
— ^yes,  the  other  end  came  down  just  over 
the  little  mill.  A  rose-bush  beside  the  door 
swayed  back  and  forth  and  scattered  its  dia- 
monds over  the  stone  step,  and  in  one  Of  the 
tall  elms  across  the  street  a  peewee  sang  its 
two  sweet  notes  over  and  over.  Must  she 
go  away  and  leave  all  this  to-morrow — ^go 
away  and  never  see  Stephen  again?  No, 
that  was  not  to  be,  for  as  she  stood  there 
Stephen  himself  came  across  ihe  road  and 
up  the  path.  Her  heart  began  to  beat  faster. 
He  was  very  pale  and  there  were  dark  cir- 
cles around  his  eyes. 

*'  Do  you  still  mean  to  go  away  to-mor- 
row?" 

"I must.  I  ought  to  have  gone  before, 
you  know  yourself.  I  have  brought  noth- 
ing but  trouble  here." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  yet,"  said  Stephen, 
hurriedly.  <*  Think  a^in,  Miriam.  For 
Heaven's  sake,  for  my  sake,  think  before  you 
go  away.  If  it  makes  you  wretched  to  re* 
member  my  grief  and .  disappointment, 
doesn't  that  show  that  you  care  for  me?" 

She  was  silent,  and  he  went  on  esgerly, 
**  Don't  spoil  both  our  lives  by  a  morbid  fan- 
cy, Miriam  I  We  may  both  be  happy  yet  if 
you  will  only  let  it  be  so." 

''  We  are  so  different,"  said  Miriam.,  the 
dark  eyes  overflowing  now.  "  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do  I  If  I  only  knew  what  is  right 
— ^what  I  ought  to  do—    But — " 

What  would  you  have  done  yourself? 
Mabel  S,  Emery, 
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fN  article  recently  appeared  in  Harper^i 
MoniMy  Magazine,  upon  the  '*  isms  *'  of 
^  Boston  forty  years  ago.  This  article, 
J  in  referring  to  the  woman's  rights 
movement  as  dating  from  the  year  1840, 
reminded  me  of  the  day  within  my  remem- 
brance when  this  town,  now  known  as  man- 
uf  acturing  pumps  and  steam  fire  engines 
for  the  world,  was  famous  as  the  scene  of 
the  first  Woman's  Rights  Convention  and 
as  the  residence  of  Mrs.  E.  C.  Stanton,  the 
champion  of  the  rights  of  woman,  and  of 
Mrs.  Bloomer,  the  so  called  inventor  of  the 
famous  Bloomer  dress.  Within  my  view, 
as  I  sit  at  my  window  this  sunny  morning 
in  February,  is  the  old  building  then  known 
as  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  in  which  was  held 
that  Convention,  the  moving  spirit  being 
Mrs.  £.  C.  Stanton,  whom  circumstances 
had  recently  stranded  upon  this,  at  that 
time,  small  and  obscure  village.  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton had  lived  since  her  marriage  in  an 
atmosphere  of  "isms,"  so  to  speak.  Mr. 
Stanton,  one  of  the  "  come-outers  "  of  Lane 
Seminaiy,  was  for  a  time  the  idol  of  the 
anti-slavery  party.  He  was  a  fine  public 
speaker,  and  the  chiefs  of  that  party  founded 
great  hopes  upon  his  future  career  as  an 
"  apostle  of  freedom ;"  and  young  as  he  was 
sent  him  to  the  World's  Anti-Slavery  Con- 
vention, held  in  London  in  1840.  Mrs. 
Stanton  accompanied  him  thither  as  a  bride 
and  returned  fully  imbued  with  the  advanced 
doctrines  of  the  time,  and  in  coming  to  this 
town  some  years  later  found  genial  soil  ready 
to  her  hand. 

For  some  reason  a  spirit  of  reform,  of 
dissatisfaction  with  existing  things,  a  reach- 
ing out  for  perfection,  chai-acterized  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  village.  The  first 
manifestation  of  this  spirit  was  the  appear- 
ance of  a  paper  devoted  to  "Legal  Reform," 
edited  by  Ansel  Bascom,  The  Memorials 
The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1846  was 
the  outcome  of  the  doctrines  promulgated 
by  that  paper;  and  that  something  must 
have  been  accomplished  before  that  time  by 
Mr.  Bascom's  efforts,  is  proved  by  an  antique 
silver  pitcher  in  the  possession  of  his  family, 


presented  to  him  by  tiie  friends  of  "  Equal 
Rights  "  in  the  county  of  Herkimer,  in  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  of  his  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  "  Legal  Reform." 

The  Second  Adventists  also  had  a  numer- 
ous following  in  1843.  I  meet  men  daily 
who  in  that  year  looked  confidently  to 
the  end  of  all  things  as  close  at  hand,  and 
gave  away  all  their  property,  many  making 
robes  in  which  to  ascend.  I  well  remember 
the  excitement  on  the  eve  of  the  eventful 
fifteenth  of  October  1843,  when  upon  going 
to  bed  my  sister  and  I  begged  our  mother 
to  be  sure  to  call  us  to  see  the  end  of  the 
world.  We  considered  ourselves  often  de- 
frauded of  our  just  rights  in  being  allowed 
to  sleep  through  fires  and  like  excitements, 
and  we  thought  the  end  of  the  world  likely 
to  be  more  fun  than  a  big  fire.  Miller  vis- 
ited this  place  the  Winter  previous,  and  I 
was  taken  as  a  child  to  hear  him  preach. 
Of  his  sermon  I  remember  nothing;  of  his 
appearance  I  recall  enough  to  make  the  pho- . 
tograph  just  published  seem  very  familiar 
to  me. 

The  "Baltimore  Washingtonian  Move- 
ment "  also  reached  us,  and  in  1842  we  had 
two  flourishing  societies,  the  "  Washington- 
ian "  and  "  Tlie  Martha  Washington."  Re- 
formed drunkards  were  then  as  now  the 
heroes  of  society,  and  I  remember  well  the 
jealousy  and  envy  I  felt  toward  a  little  girl 
at  school  who  was  quite  a  heroine  among 
us,  as  her  father  addressed  crowds  eveiy 
night  in  his  character  of  a  reformed  inebri- 
ate. I  can  recall  my  mother's  face  now 
when  I  boldly  expressed  the  wish,  "that 
papa  was  a  reformed  drunkard." 

The  temperance  lecturer  of  that  day  had 
"  his  tricks  and  his  manners  "  as  now.  One 
man  traveled  with  his  little  boy,  who  was 
directed  to  sit  in  a  dark  place  in  the  hall 
and  at  a  certain  point  in  the  lecture,  when 
his  father  paused  in  his  abuse  of  rum-sell- 
ers, for  an  appropriate  name  for  landlords, 
to  call  out  laxA-demUy — which  brought  down 
the  house  until  some  accident  exposed  the 
trick.  Another  itinerant  lecturer  was  ac- 
companied by  his  little  girl,  who  after  the 
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lectare  was  over  stood  upon  a  chair  by  her 
father's  side  and  sang  sweetly  the  temper- 
ance songs  of  the  day.  I  recall  that  pretty 
child  yividly,  for  my  father,  finding  the  lect- 
urer was  to  stay  over  Sanday  in  town  and 
pitying  the  little  girl  at  a  hotel,  brought 
her  to  stay  with  my  sister  and  mysell 
Poor  child  1  we  nearly  tore  her  to  pieces  in 
our  cariosity  to  see  if  she  were  really  flesh 
and  blood,  for  bad  we  not  heard  her  sing  in 
public?  Years  after  I  read  in  "Nicholas 
Nickleby  **  a  scene  in  which  the  <<  infant 
phenomenon  "  figured,  and  which  reminded 
me  very  strongly  of  our  performances  with 
that  poor  little  girl. 

The  war  raged  then  as  now  between  the 
temperance  party  and  the  rum-sellers,  as 
their  opponents  were  styled.  My  father  was 
active  as  a  temperance  man,  and  when  my 
dog  Jack,  a  magnificent  Newfoundland,  was 
found  stiff  and  cold  (me  morning,  we  were 
sure  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  rum-sellers. 
When  I  left  my  big  rag  baby  out  in  the 
garden  all  night  and  the  pigs  ate  the  head 
off  for  the  bran  with  which  it  was  stuffed, 
my  sister  and  I  were  sure  it  was  the  naughty 
rum-seller  who  had  thus  mutilated  our  dar- 
ling. 

There  was  one  theft  laid  to  that  party 
that  I  am  afraid  they  were  guilty  of.  **  The 
Martha  Washington  Society"  presented  a 
banner  to  the  *' Washingtonians."  I  can 
see  the  hideous  thing  as  I  write.  The  head 
of  Washington  in  the  center  was  painted  by 
a  local  artist,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  were 
put  on  by  a  committee  of  ladies  in  my 
mother's  kitchen.  The  sceue  of  the  presen- 
tation comes  before  me  now,  with  the  per- 
fume of  the  roses  and  syringa  bushes, — 
for  it  was  a  warm  evening  in  June, — as  my 
sister  and  I  stood  clinging  to  our  mother's 
dress,  while  my  father  made  for  her  the  nec- 
essary speech  as  President  of  ^  The  Martha 
Washington  Society."  Alas  I  before  morn- 
ing broke  that  banner  was  stolen.  Great 
was  the  consternation,  deep  the  indignation  1 
A  meeting  was  called  of  the  '<  Washingtoni- 
ans,"  and  the  president,  rising,  thanked  the 
sister  society  for  the  banner,  then  went  on 
with  the  doleful  tale  of  the  theft.  "  We 
will  make  you  another,  sir,"  spoke  out  the 
president  of  **  the  Marthas,"  much  to  her 


own  terror, — for  her  voice  had  never  before 
been  heard  **in  meeting,"  and  the  impulse 
that  led  her  to  speak  was  afterwards  be- 
wailed with  tears. 

The  anti-slavery  excitement  was  felt  here 
at  an  early  day.  I  think  the  progressive 
spirit  of  the  town  must  have  been  known 
even  in  Boston,  for  in  1844,  or  perhaps  a 
year  or  two  earlier,  a  committee  of  Boston 
Unitarians  was  sent  here  to  form  a  Unita- 
rian society.  Pierpont  was  one  of  the  com- 
mitteee,  and  one  other  was  our  present  be- 
loved and  revered  Bishop,  at  that  time 
a  young  Unitarian  minister  in  Boston. 
Whether  Abby  Kelly's  first  visit  to  this  . 
place  brought  about  this  committee's  com- 
ing, or  whether  their  coming  brought  about 
hers,  I  cannot  tell.  I  think  Abby  Kelly  first 
came  here  as  early  as  1843.  So  obnoxious 
was  she  at  that  time  that  she  could  not  ob- 
tain a  place  within  doors  to  speak,  but  from 
the  stoop  of  my  father's  house  harangued 
the  people  assembled  in  his  orchard.  It 
seems  hardly  credible  at  this  day,  but  a  lady 
living  in  this  town,  a  woman  of  the  highest 
character,  was  actually  disciplined  by  a  lead- 
ing church  of  which  she  was  a  member  for 
sitting  upon  a  chair  upon  **  that  stoop  "  while 
Abby  Kelly  spoke. 

Another  instance  of  the  feeling  against 
her  occurs  to  me  in  connection  with  this 
lecture — Abby  Kelly  wore  something  like 
the  Quaker  costume,  always  a  snowy  ker- 
chief crossed  upon  her  breast.  In  the  ex- 
citement of  speaking  that  kerchief  became 
somewhat  disarranged.  Knowing  this  intu- 
itively, as  a  woman  always  does  know  of  any 
disorder  in  her  dress,  she  put  up  one  hand 
and,  going  on  with  her  impassioned  address, 
readjusted  the  disordered  folds  of  the  ker- 
chief. It  was  all  done  in  a  womanly  and 
modest  way;  but  not  long  afterwards  the 
local  papers,  commenting  upon  her  speech, 
remarked  that  while  speaking,  "  Abby 
Kelly's  dress  became  immodestly  disar- 
ranged, and  instead  of  retiring  she  stood 
before  that  throng  and  brought  it  into  order, 
not  in  the  least  disconcerted  by  an  exposure 
that  would  have  made  a  modest  woman  sink 
into  the  ground." 

Frederick  Douglas,  and  Charles  Lenox 
Remond  often  visited  us,  and  Garrison  came 
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once,  accompanied  by  George  Thompson, 
the  English  M.  P. ;  while  the  lesser  lights  of 
the  abolition  party  often  held  forth  in  the 
old  Wesleyan  Chapel. 

We  were  also  in  the  field  in  the  straggle 
between  homeopathy  and  allopathy.  Dr. 
Bayard,  the  celebrated  homeopatliic  physi* 
cian,  was  a  lawyer  living  in  this  town  when 
Hahnemann's  system  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion. With  a  strong  natural  bisA  to  the 
medical  profession,  he  became  infatuated 
with  the  theory  of  homeopathy,  and  prac- 
ticed among  the  converts  as  an  amateur 
some  time  before  his  departure  for  Paris, 
.  whither  he  went  in  1844  to  pursue  his  med« 
ical  studies.  To  have  amateurs  practicing 
the  new  theory  was  bad  enough,  but  when  a 
regular  physician  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy  nothing  but  expulsion  from  the  soci- 
ety of  his  medical  brethren  was  sufficient 
punishment.  Dr.  W — ^  a  convert  to  home- 
opathy, was  tried  before  the  medical  soci- 
ety of  this  county,  and  of  course  was  a 
martyr  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends.  One 
bright  morning  I  stood  with  my  sister  to 
see  our  father  and  mother,  with  a  party  of 
friends,  drive  off  to  a  neighboring  town  with 
the  design  of  cheering  and  supporting  Dr. 
W —  as  he  stood  at  the  bar  of  the  S—  county 
medical  society. 

The  temperance  societies  joined  issue  with 
the  homeopathists,  and  a  pledge  was  prepared 
and  signed  by  many,  never  to  allow  intoxi- 
cating liquors  to  be  given  as  a  medicine,  no 
matter  how  urgent  the  case ;  also  not  to  al- 
low liquor  to  be  brought  into  the  house  in 
time  of  illness.  When  this  fanaticism  had 
borne  fruit  in  the  loss  of  some  valuable  lives 
common  sense  stepped  in,  and  the  war 
finally  ended  in  the  compromise  that  now 
exists  all  over  the  world  between  the  two 
systems, — ^the  old  school  giving  less  medi- 
cine, the  new  not  allowing  patients  to  die 
for  want  of  it 

We  also  had  the  community  fever.  Two 
associations  were  established  near  us,  one  at 
Sodus  Bay,  Lake  Ontario,  caUed  an  Associ- 
ation, another  at  Skaneateles,  a  Community. 
Some  families  broke  up  their  homes  in  this 
town  and  went  to  Sodus  Bay,  to  their  sor- 
row. I  have  not  room  for  the  sad  story  of 
one  of  these  families,  which  was  brought  back 


to  me  only  a  few  days  since  by  meeting  one 
of  its  meoftbers. 

One  year  we  lived  without  meat, —  Gra- 
hamites  I  believe  my  father  and  mother 
called  themselves.  I  think  it  was  that  same 
year  that  the  Non-Resistant  Society  was  or- 
ganized. 

To  this  place  as  I  have  tried  to  describe 
it,  came  Mrs.  Stanton  in  1846  or  47.  She  was 
then  in  the  early  bloom  of  a  most  attractive 
womanhood,  fascinating  in  manner,  cul- 
tured by  travel,  society  and  books ;  warm- 
hearted, impulsive,  **  a  very  woman,"  for  a 
secret  was  not  safe  an  hour  in  her  posses- 
sion. She  soon  exerted  a  wide-spread  influ- 
ence over  the  younger  and  more  advanced 
portion  of  society.  The  older  and  more  con- 
servative might  point  to  her  disregard  of 
Sunday,  of  ordinary  religious  duties;  but 
they  were  answered  by  an  appeal  to  her  con- 
duct as  a  wife  and  mother,  to  her  admirable 
housekeeping  and  charming  hospitality,  as 
proofs  of  Christianity  in  life  and  conduct 
Most  preachers  of  monJs  and  religion  fail 
to  live  up  to  their  precepts ;  Mrs.  Stanton's 
practice  was  better  than  her  preaching. 
Her  private  life,  laid  open  to  the  world, 
would  reflect  far  more  honor  upon  her  than 
any  public  effort  she  has  ever  made.  Mrs. 
Stanton  would  turn  fix>m  her  desk,  where 
lay  a  manuscript  of  a  lecture  upon  the  wrongs 
of  woman  in  marriage,  to  give  a  young  girl 
about  to  be  married  the  most  loving  sympa- 
thy and  the  wisest  and  most  judicious 
advice.  I  know  of  wives  who  will  never 
cease  to  hold  Mrs.  Stanton  in  loving  and 
grateful  remembrance, — ^however  they  may 
look  upon  her  public  career, — ^for  advice 
given  at  that  most  important  time,  so  wise 
and  good  that  they  feel  they  owe  much  of 
the  happiness  of  their  lives  to  her  counsel. 

Mrs.  Stanton  was  then  as  bold  and  defiant 
as  now  of  popular  feeling  or  prejudice 
when  it  conflicted  with  her  sense  of  justice. 
At  a  time  when  the  prejudice  against  color 
was  far  greater  than  now,  she  boldly  walked 
down  the  main  street  of  this  town  in  the 
broad  light  of  a  June  day  arm  in  arm  with 
Frederick  Douglas ;  and  she  entertained  ss 
honored  guests  both  Frederick  Doughs  and 
Charies  Lenox  Reraond,  when  they  csme' 
here  to  lecture  in  the  old  chapel. 
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Mrs.  Stanton  greatly  missed  in  coming 
here  the  excitement  of  her  Boston  life, 
where  a  convention  was  always  at  hand  and 
anew  ^iam"  daily  to  be  talked  over.  In 
Mrs.  Stanton's  own  account  of  the  Conven- 
tion»  she  says  she  met  in  Auburn  in  the 
Summer  of  1846  Lucretia  Mott,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  World's  Convention  in 
London.  Talking  over  with  Mrs.  Mott  the 
theories  that  occupied  them  as  they  walked 
the  streets  of  London  together,  was  like  the 
smoke  of  battle  and  strains  of  martial  music 
to  the  old  war  horse, — the  call  to  arms. 
Mrs.  Stanton  has  never,  her  life  through, 
gone  willingly  in  a  beaten  path ;  whatever 
she  is,  she  is  original.  We  had  had  all  kinds 
of  conventions,  but  we  were  unconscious  of 
our  chains,  blind  to  our  slavery  as  women, 
our  wrongs  unread  upon  the  statute-books. 
But  when  the  idea  was  broached  between 
the  two  ladies  of  a  woman's  convention  con- 
ducted by  women,  it  had  the  great  merit  to 
Mrs.  Stanton  of  being  new  if  nothing  more. 
What  to  complain  of,  what  particular 
wrongs,  Mrs.  Stanton  knew  no  more  than 
any  other  of  the  unconscious  victims  about 
her ;  but  she  '*  sniffed  the  battle  from  afar," 
and  rushing  into  the  arena  threw  down  the 
glove  as  the  champion  of  *'  woman's  rights." 
Id  Mrs.  Stanton's  history  of  the  suffrage 
movement,  she  teUs  the  story  of  the  first 
convention  with  such  gleams  of  her  own  hu- 
mor that  one  can  hardly  help  suspecting  that 
she  saw  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  the  whole 
affair. 

Four  ladies,  Lucretia  Mott,  MarthaWright, 
Mary  Anne  McClintoc  and  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  sitting  around  the  tea-table  of 
Richard  Hiuit,  a  prominent  Quaker  living 
near  Waterloo,  on  Saturday  evening  July 
15th,  1848,  resolved  to  call  a  convention  to 
consider  the  **  Rights  of  Woman,"  and  be- 
fore twilight  had  deepened  into  night  the 
call  was  written  and  sent  to  the  Seneca 
Cauniff  Courier.  The  convention  was  called 
for  the  19th  and  20th  of  July,  and  the  next 
day  (Sunday  the  16th)  after  the  tea-party  at 
Mr.  Hunt's,  these  ladies  met  in  the  parlor 
of  Thomas  McClintoc,  at  Waterloo,  to  write 
their  declarations,  draw  up  resolutions  and 
consider  subjects  for  speeches.  To  use  Mrs. 
Stanton's  own  words  "  they  found  they  had 


a  herculean  task  before  them."  They  knew 
women  had  wrongs, — had  they  not  called  a 
convention  to  complain  of  them  ? — ^but  just 
what  they  were,  or  how  to  present  them,  no 
one  knew.  They  consulted  the  reports  of 
peace  and  anti-slavery  societies;  but  *'all 
were  too  tame  and  pacific  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  such  a  rebellion  as  the  world  never 
saw."  << Finally,"  says  Mi-s.  Stanton,  "a 
lady  present  read  in  a  loud  clear  voice  the 
Declaration  of  1776."  It  was  at  once  re- 
solved to  use  that  historic  document,  substi- 
tuting "all  men"  for  King  Ge9rge.  Poor 
ladies  1  to  have  to  resort  to  the  product  of  a 
man's  brain  before  they  could  even  proclaim 
their  wrongs  I  *<  But,"  to  go  on  with  Mrs. 
Stanton, "  our  ancestors  had  eighteen  wrongs 
to  complain  of,  and  knowing  that  women 
must  under  any  circumstances  have  more 
wrongs  than  men  could  possibly  have  to 
complain  of,  a  protracted  search  was  made 
through  the  statute-books,  church  usages, 
customs  of  society,  to  find  that  exact  num- 
ber." **  Several  well  disposed  men  assisted 
in  the  search ; "  and  Mrs.  Stanton  quotes 
the  remark  of  a  youthful  lord  present,  "  Your 
grievances  must  be  grievous  indeed  when* 
you  have  to  go  to  books  to  find  them  out" 
Reading  this  in  Mrs.  Stanton's  account  the 
other  day  brought  back  to  my  memory  the 
fact  of  that  "youthful  lord's"  confiding  to 
mtf,  as  a  fellow-lover  of  mischief  without 
much  reverence  for  elders  and  betters,  his 
"  audacious  talk  "  to  the  grievance  hunting 
ladies. 

The  momentous  day,  the  19th  of  July, 
was  clear  and  bright,  with  mercury  at  90^; 
Mrs.  Stanton  says,  "Crowds  on  foot,  on 
horseback  and  in  carriages  flocked  to  the  old 
chapeL"  I  do  not  remember  a  crowds  but 
we  all  differ  as  to  terms,  and  Mrs.  Stanton 
may  have  meant  that  zeal  made  up  for  num- 
bers. I  am  certain  that  every  man,  woman 
and  child  present  signed  the  declaration,  and 
I  find,  on  consulting,  sixty-five  names  of 
women,  thirty  of  men.  As  "the  crowd" 
came  to  the  doors  of  the  chapel  they  were 
found  to  be  locked ;  but  Mrs.  Stanton  and  her 
adherents  soon  came  upon  the  scene, "  armed 
with  the  declarations,  resolutions  and  the 
statute-books  of  the  State  of  New  York." 
No  one  had  a  key  or  seemed  to  know  where 
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to  procure  one.  The  convention  was  to  be 
of  women  exclusively^  no  men  admitted ; 
bat  alas  I  right  here  upon  the  start,  an  ap- 
peal to  the  obnoxious  sex  was  necessary.  It 
was  soon  found  that  the  doors  of  the  chapel 
were  barred  by  bolts  drietwu  upon  the  inside, 
and  the  only  way  to  obtain  admittance  was 
for  some  one  to  get  in  through  the  windows 
and  draw  the  bolts.  But-  these  windows 
were  so  high  from  the  ground  that  no  one 
but  a  man  or  tall  climbing  boy  could  scale 
them.  After  some  consideration,  *<  an  em- 
bryo Professor  of  Yale,"  was  "boosted" 
through  one  of  the  windows,  and  quickly 
opened  the  doors  and  admitted  the  **  Con- 
vention." We  all  went  in, — ^I  say  we,  for  I, 
though  only  a  girl  of  thirteen,  attended  every 
session.  I  was  one  of  the  "  little  pitchers  " 
of  the  last  generation,  and  my  father,  just 
home  from  the  Convention  of  1846  and  the 
succeeding  session  of  the  legislature,  was 
much  interested  in  the  proceedings,  and  was, 
I  think,  one  of  the  first'  speakers.  For  the 
end  shadowed  the  beginning.  The  ladies 
were  obliged  to  turn  to  the  men  for  aid  be- 
fore they  could  even  organize  their  conven- 
tion. 

The  /nt  trouble  was  a  very  curious  one, 
and  it  came  near  destroying  the  harmony  of 
the  proceedings  here,  and  in  Rochester  a 
few  weeks  later  almost  broke  up  the  conven- 
tion. The  ladies  refused  to  work  under  a 
woman  as  a  presiding  officer.  Here  the  mat- 
ter was  compromised  by  the  appointment  of 
James  Mott  as  chairman ;  but  in  Rochester, 
where  a  woman  was  chosen  to  preside,  the 
other  officers  resigned  and  were  about  to 
leave  the  hall  in  disgust.  The  question  was 
settled  in  some  way,  I  have  forgotten  how ; 
but  it  strikes  me  as  very  ludicrous  that  the 
first  act  of  a  convention  called  to  demand 
the  rights  of  woman  should  be  to  refuse  one 
of  the  rights  claimed  for  her. 

*<  James  Mott,  tall,  dignified,  in  Quaker 
costume,"  in  the  chair,  his  wife,  Lucretia 
Mott,  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting. 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  McClintoc  and  Mrs. 
Stanton  "  each  read  a  well  written  speech." 
The  declaration  was  read  and  re-read  by 
paragraphs  and  debated  upon.  The  suf- 
f  n^  resolution  was  the  only  one  not  unan- 
imously adopted.    I  remember  Frederick 


Douglas'  speaking  strongly  in  favor  of  that 
resolution.  Those  were  the  days  of  Fred- 
erick Douglas'  fiery  denunciation  of  all 
¥rrong8,  social  and  moral.  Time  and  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  purpose  of  his 
life  have  greatly  softened  him,  and  he  no 
longer  pours  forth  those  streams  of  fiery 
eloquence,  so  bitter,  so  sarcastic,  that  old 
Sojourner  Truth  was  hardly  to  be  blamed 
for  the  question  suddenly  asked  by  her  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  his  speeches, "  Frederick, 
is  God  dead?"  Mrs.  Stanton  also  contended 
for  that  resolution. 

Of  course  the  impressions  of  such  a  child 
as  I  was  are  of  little  importance,  none  I 
might  say,  except  as  corroborating  the 
history  of  the  time  as  told  by  others.  I 
remember  all  that  passed  perfectly  well 
(except  of  course  the  speeches),  and  the 
whole  scene  comes  before  me  as  vividly  as 
if  yesterday, — ^the  old  chapel  with  its  dusty 
windows,  the  gallery  on  three  sides,  the 
wooden  benches  or  pews,  and  the  platform 
with  the  desk  and  communion-table,  and 
the  group  gathered  there;  Mrs.  Stanton, 
stout,  short,  with  her  merry  eye  and  expres- 
sion of  great  good  humor ;  Lucretia  Mott, 
whose  presence  then  as  now  commanded 
respect  wherever  she  might  be ;  Mary  Anne 
McClintoc,  a  dignified  Quaker  matron  with 
four  daughters  around  her,  two  of  whom 
took  active  part  in  the  proceedings.  These 
ladies,  Elizabeth  and  Mary  McClintoc,  were 
beautiful  women,  with  dignified  and  self- 
possessed  manners  not  often  seen  in  women 
brought  up  as  they  were  in  a  country  town 
of  that  day.  One  of  these -sisters,  of  whose 
death  I  have  heard  since  I  began  these  rem- 
inisiceuces,  I  have  always  thought  might 
have  been  Bayard  Taylor'ls  model  for  Han- 
nah Thurston.  Martha  Wright,  one  of  the 
ladies  who  called  the  convention,  was  a  sis- 
ter of  Lucretia  Mott,  residing  in  Auhnrn. 
Mrs.  Wright  took  little  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings, but  probably  not  a  woman  present  was 
more  capable  of  doing  so.  I  knew  Mrs. 
Wright  in  after  years,  and  can  bear  my  tes- 
timony to  her  brilliant  intellect,  keen  wit 
and  admirable  discharge  of  a  woman's  du- 
ties to  home  and  society.  Mrs.  Wright 
died  in  Boston  in  the  Winter  of  1876.  Of 
the  other  women  connected  with  this  con- 
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vention  I  remember  litUe;  they  are  like 
shadows,  there  bmt  not  to  be  materialized. 

Of  this  first  convention  may  be  said  with 
absolute  truth,  that  however  ridiculous  the 
affair  might  seem,  how  like  playing  at  some- 
thing of  importance,  the  women  concerned 
in  it  were  ladies  and  more  than  that  were 
pure  hearted  good  women,  if  mistaken. 
Reading  over  the  different  accounts  of  the 
convention,  besides  talking  with  many  per- 
sons wIlo  remember  the  proceedings  perfectly 
well,  I^find  the  contrast  between  that  first 
effort  and  those  that  have  followed  it  so 
greats  that  I  think  Mrs.  Stanton  must  often 
have  looked  back  upon  those  days  in  1848 
with  regretful  longing,  when  she  has  sat  as 
presiding  officer  and  heard  the  women  who 
have  since  disgraced  the  platform  of  the  wo- 
man's rights  party,  with  brazen  faces  and 
tongues,  pour  forth  their  diatribes  at  society 
and  its  restrictions. 

Mrs.  Bloomer  if  present  at  the  convention 
in  1848  ^as  then  only  as  an  auditor,  for 
she  had  not  yet  awakened  and  found  her- 
self famous.  This  convention,  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton's reputation  and  genial  hospitality,  and 
the  notorious  Bloomer  dress,  for  a  long 
time  made  this  village  a  sort  of  Mecca 
for  the  vagabond  reformers  of  the  day. 
Very  often  the  chapel  was  lighted  up  of 
an  evening  and  a  champion  of  woman's 
rights  addressed  the  people.  While  we  were 
sometimes  honored  by  the  presence  of  true 
good  women  like  Frances  Gage,  or  women 
of  undoubted  genius  like  Elizabeth  Oakes 
Smith,  we  often  had  some  veiy  funny  kinds 
of  persons  stray  this  way. 

I  remember  one  woman  who  certainly  had 
odd  manners,  to  say  the  least  of  it, — A  Mrs. 
C— ,  from  Ohio  I  think,  a  slight,  delicate 
woman  with  a  shrewish  expression,  who 
came  here  a  few  years  after  the  convention 
and  captivated  every  one  by  her  eloquence. 
I  never  heard  such  a  torrent  of  words.  How 
many  ideas  went  with  the  words  I  am  not 
at  this  distance  of  time  capable  of  judging, 
but  I  was,  girl-like,  completely  carried  away 
by  her  lectupe.  This  eloquent  lady  spent 
several  days  with  Mrs.  Stanton,  and  one 
evening  a  party  of  young  girls  (myself  in- 
cluded), accompanied  by  a  matronly  friend, 
went  down  to  pay  our  respects  to  Mrs 


Stanton's  guest.  We  were  received  by  our 
hostess  in  her.  usual  charming  manner,  but 
Mrs.  C — i  walking  up  and  down  the  parlor 
floor  as  we  entered,  her  hands  crossed  be- 
hind her,  '<  lost  in  thought,"  merely  scowled 
a  recognition  of  Mrs.  Stanton's  introduction 
of  our  party.  We  sat  down  and  began  to 
talk,  casting  side  glances  at  the  ^  great 
woman  "  as  she  walked  up  and  down.  We 
tried  to  *'  converse  "  in  our  best  manner,  and 
when  one  of  our  party  made  a  brilliant  re- 
mark we  looked  at  the  "  orator  "  very  much 
as  the  Cranford  ladies  looked  at  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Jameson's  aristocratic  butler,  as  he 
showed  them  upstairs.  But  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. Mrs.  C—  walked  up  and  down,  tak- 
ing not  the  slightest  notice  of  us.  This  waa 
intolerable,  not  to  be  borne;  any  speech, 
anjf  notice,  would  be  better  than  this  con-t 
temptuous  silence  and  this  never  ceasing 
walk.  At  last,  desperate,  **  we  girls,*'  with 
the  airy  self-conceit  belonging  to  the  age  of 
sixteen  in  the  feminine  gender,  indulged  in 
some  slight  criticism  of  the  lecture  of  the 
preceding  evening;  and  one  of  the  party 
remarked,  ^'  I  am  tired  of  all  this  talk  about 
woman's  rights,  I  have  got  all  the  rights 
I  want"  At  this,  Mrs.  C —  turned  with  a 
withering  glance  at  the  poor  girl,  and  rush- 
ing up  to  her  and  almost  shaking  her  fist  in 
her  face,  so  threatening  was  her  gesture,  ex- 
claimed in  tones  I  can  hear  now,  **  Young 
woman  you  are  a  limng  fnanument  of  woman's 
wrongf." 

But  though  we  had  in  these  intermediate 
years  a  succession  of  the  "apostles  of  re- 
form," it  was  the  Bloomer  dress  and  The  LUy 
that  gave  us  our  wide  spread  notoriety. 

This  dress  was  as  wrongly  named  as 
America.  To  neither  of  the  ladies,  Mrs. 
Bloomer  or  Mrs.  Stanton,  whose  names  are 
connected  with  that  costume  the  world  over, 
belongs  the  credit  of  originating  it.  The 
history  of  the  costume  afterwards  so  famous, 
and  of  the  paper  that  made  its  fame,  is  some- 
thing after  this  wise : — 

Mrs.  Bloomer  was  the  wife  of  a  young 
lawyer  of  this  town,  a  quiet  industrious  man, 
not  easy  to  know  well  but  much  respected 
by  those  who  did  know  him.  Mrs.  Bloomer 
was  in  all  respects  Mrs.  Stanton's  opposite, 
— ^thin,  almost  meager,  in  her  proportions, 
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short,  with  a  small  head  and  a  dark  com- 
plexion; not  at  all  a  handsome  woman, 
rather  plain,  on  the  contrary.  Mrs.  Bloomer 
had  had  no  particular  advantages  of  educar 
tion,  nor  was  she  naturally  an  intellectual 
woman  or  a  woman  of  talent,  hut  she  pos- 
sessed the  gifts  of  untiring  energy  and  in- 
dustry. As  she  had  no  children,  she  used 
her  leisure  in  activity  in  such  organizations 
as  were  to  be  found  then  in  country  towns, 
sewing  societies  and  the  like.  Both  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Bloomer  were  actively  interested 
in  the  temperance  cause,  and  when  an  effort 
was  made  to  reconstruct  the  Woman's  Tem- 
perance Society  that  had  languished  from 
various  causes,  Mrs.  Bloomer  was  at  onoe 
one  of  the  moving  spirits.  Late  in  the  Au- 
tumn of  1848,  a  party  of  ladies  met  in  the 
parlor  of  Mrs.  Lyon,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Methodist  church,  to  consult  together 
as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  bring  the 
Woman's  Temperance  Society  into  active 
working  order.  One  resolution  offered  and 
passed  proved  to  be  of  g^eat  future  import- 
ance, and  that  was  the  one  that  resolved 
upon  the  publication  of  a  monthly  paper 
devoted  to  the  temperance  cause.  A  long 
debate  upon  a  name  for  this  paper  was  ended 
by  the  new  paper  being  called,  The  Lily, 
The  first  number  of  The  Lily  appeared  in 
January  1849,  Amelia  Bloomer  and  Anna 
C.  Mattison,  editors.  I  cannot  recall  Mrs. 
Mattison,  who  or  what  she  was ;  but  it  mat- 
ters the  less  as  her  connection  with  the  pa- 
per ceased  with  the  first  issue,  and  Amelia 
Bloomer  reigned  alone. 

I  have  some  numbers  of  The  Lily  before 
me  as  I  write,  one  issued  in  1849,  when  the 
paper  was  entirely  loyal  to  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance and  before  Mrs.  Stanton  had  gained 
admission  to  its  columns.  It  is  a  small,  in- 
significant sheet  worthy  of  the  name  given 
it,  but  showing  some  inherent  vitality  in 
existing  at  all  with  such  a  name.  Mrs. 
Stanton  was  at  that  time  trying  in  vain  to 
bring  her  views  before  the  world.  Horace 
Greeley  of  The  Tribune  was  her  personal 
friend,  but  he  would  not  publish  her  arti- 
cles in  The  Tribune.  The  local  papers  would 
once  in  a  while  reluctantly  print  a  commu- 
nication from  her  pen,  but  not  often.  About 
1850  Mrs.  Stanton's  attention  was  called  to 


Tke  Lily,  little  known  even  in  this  place 
except  to  the  members  of  the  society  whose 
organ  it  was.  This  society  was  oi^nized 
upon  a  strictly  conservative  and  religious 
basis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bloomer  were  both 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Mr. 
Bloomer  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Church, 
and  The  Lily  up  to  this  time  was  conducted 
in  a  conservative  manner,  and  was  consid- 
ered unimpngnable  by  most  persons  when 
Mrs.  Stanton  made  her  first  sally  upon  the 
posts.  Mrs.  Stanton  however  understood 
human  nature  and  woman  nature  perfectly 
well.  She  was  a  leader  in  social  affiairsjher 
house  a  social  center,  distinguished  persons 
were  often  her  guests,  and  an  invitation  to 
her  parties  was  not  often  declined  by  any 
one,  f  i-om  clergymen  down.  A  visit  to  Mrs. 
Bloomer,  a  judicious  invitation  or  two,  and 
the  citadel  was  won,  and  7%e  Lily  was  hence- 
forth the  organ  of  the  woman's  rights  party 
as  represented  by  Mrs.  Stanton.  A  number 
of  the  paper  issued  after  this  change  had 
taken  place  is  also  before  me,  nearly  double 
in  size,  —  print,  paper,  all  improved,  and 
issued  semi-monthly.  It  wan,  judging  from 
the  old  files  of  T^ike  Lily,  a  far  more  spicy 
affair  than  the  present  organ  of  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton and  Miss  Anthony,  The  National  Citi- 
zen, Mrs.  Stanton,  over  her  signature  of  £. 
C.  S.,  was  merciless  in  choosing  her  themes, 
sparing  neither  institution  nor  individnals. 
A  large  distillery  was  built  by  prominent 
business  men  near  her  house.  As  soon  as  it 
was  in  running  order,  a  card  of  thanks  from 
£.  C.  S.  appeared  in  The  Lily,  addressed  to 
Messrs. — ,  for  the  magnificent  bouquet  just 
presented  to  her  by  that  firm  at  a  cost  of 
ten  thousand  dollars.  I  cannot  find  that 
article,  as  that  number  of  The  Lily  is  miss- 
ing from  my  files ;  but  I  well  remember  my 
f  ather*s  characterizing  it  as  being  as  keen  a 
piece  of  irony  as  he  ever  saw  written,  and  it 
had  the  desired  effect  of  making  a  sensar 
tion.  Another  time  E.  C.  S.  asserted  is 
The  Lily  that  among  the  numerous  per^ni- 
fications  of  the  devil  he  had  never  assumed 
female  form.  Of  course  tradition  was 
against  her,  and  a  young  clergyman,  a  mod- 
est quiet  man,  who  held  all  advanced  doc- 
trines in  horror  and  would  not  for  the  world 
have  appeared  in  7^  Lily,  was  indiscreet 
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enough  to  whisper  to  a  friend  that  Mrs. 
Stanton  was  wrong,  instancing  the  tempta- 
tion of  St.  Anthony.  Poor  man  1  The  next 
number  of  The  Lily  contained  £.  C.  S.'s 
apology  and  recantation,  expressing  also 
her  obligations  to  a  reverend  gentleman  well 
skilled  in  legendary  lore.  But  I  am  wan- 
dering from  the  Bloomer  dress.  I  have 
tried  to  show,  however,  how  it  was  that  Mrs. 
Bloomer  became  Mrs.  Stanton's  coadjutor 
in  her  work  of  reform.  Early  in  the  year 
1852,  Mrs.  £.  S.  Miller,  the  daughter  of 
Gerrit  Smith,  came  here  to  visit  her  cousin 
Mrs.  Stanton.  Mrs.  Miller  then  lived  in 
the  country  near  her  father's  residence  at 
PeterborO)  going  every  day  to  visit  her 
father  in  all  weathers.  She  often  found  her 
long  dresses  much  in  her  way  on  dusty  coun- 
try roads,  and  sometimes  bethought  herself 
of  a  costume  she  had  seen  Mrs.  Fanny  Kern- 
ble  wear  in  mountain  climbing  in  Massachu- 
setts, years  previous.  The  Winter  of  1852 
was  characterized  by  very  open  weather,  and 
Mrs.  Miller  put  her  long-thought-of  project 
into  execution  by  cutting  off  one  of  her 
gowns  just  below  the  knee,  and  making 
Turkish  trowsersof  the  material  thus  gained. 
This  costume  she  wore  with  great  comfort 
in  her  walks  from  her  house  to  her  father's, 
and  in  coming  here  she  remembered  our 
clay  mud  and  the  absence  of  sidewalks  upon 
many  of  our  streets, — Mrs.  Stanton's  own 
house  being  at  the  end  of  a  long  muddy 
lane,  a  very  ''slough  of  despond"  in  bad 
weather.  Mrs.  Miller  brought  the  costume 
with  her  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  little 
dreaming  of  the  commotion  she  was  about 
to  excite.  Doubly  welcome  was  she  to  her 
cousin  with  this  costume,  for  Mrs.  Stanton 
had  worn  the  gloss  of  novelty  off  from  most 
of  her  themes  and  was  sighing  for  a  new 
sensation,  a  new  reform.  Here  it  was  ready 
to  her  hand,  and  forgetting,  or  not  heeding, 
all  she  had  said  of  the  advantages  of  the 
long  flowing  robes  over  the  male  costume  in 
her  first  speeches,  she  rushed  with  renewed 
ardor  into  '*  dress  reform."  As  soon  as  the 
necessary  stitches  could  be  taken,  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton made  her  first  appearance  in  the  new 
dres4.  Kever  shall  I  forget  that  first  ap- 
pearance! Mrs.  Stanton  is  not  slight  or 
sylph -like  in  her  proportions ;  she  is,  not  to 


put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  the  reverse.  Im- 
agine her  then  in  a  full  black  satin  frock 
cut  off  at  the  knee,  with  Turkish  trowsers 
of  the  same  material,  her  wrap  a  double 
^rocAfi  shawl,  and  on  her  head  the  hideous 
great  bonnet  then  in  fashion.  I  have  seen 
scarecrows  that  did  credit  to  farmers'  boys' 
ingenuity,  but  never  one  better  calculated 
to  scare  all  birds,  beasts  and  human  beings 
than  was  Mrs.  Stanton  in  the  Bloomer  dress. 
She  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Miller  in  the 
same  dress,  and  followed  by  a  crowd  of  boys 
yelling,  singing  and  laughing,  while  every 
door  and  window  was  lined  with  staring 
faces.  Tfadi  whole  town  was  roused  as  never 
before. 

In  the  next  number  of  The  LUy^  was  an 
article  from  £.  C.  S.  upon ''  Dress  Reform," 
and  a  hint  that  the  editor  would  soon  assume 
the  costume.  Of  course  Mrs.  Bloomer  had 
so  identified  herself  with  Mrs.  Stanton  that 
when  the  latter  said  a  Mrs.  Bloomer  must  say 
h.  Hence  one  bright  day  in  the  latter  part 
of  May,  three  montha  after  Mrs.  Miller  had 
brought  the  costume  into  town,  Mrs.  Bloomer 
walked  out  of  her  house  *^hla  Bloomer."  She 
had  a  far  better  figure  for  the  dress  than  had 
Mi's.  Stanton,  and  looked  better  in  the 
Bloomers  than  any  other  person  I  have  ever 
seen  wear  them.  For  one  thingshe  discarded 
the  bonnet  then  universally  worn  and  as- 
sumed a  round  hat,  something  like  the  sun 
and  sea-side  hats  now  worn.  Oh  I  the  excite- 
ment of  that  Summer  I  Reporters  from  the 
city  papers  were  seen  in  our  streets,  evi- 
dently expecting  to  find' all  the  female  pop- 
ulation wearing  the  hideous  toggery.  The 
Home  Journal  then  under  Willis  and  Morris, 
the  leading  literary  paper  of  the  country, 
sent  a  correspondent  here  to  learn  all  that 
was  to  be  learned  about  the  private  lives  of 
Mrs.  Stanton  and  Mrs.  Bloomer.  If  I  am 
thought  to  exaggerate  the  excitement,  a  ref- 
erence to  Harper's  Monthly  for  that  year,  or 
to  the  London  Punchy  will  prove  how  wide 
spread  the  excitement  was.  In  1850  Mrs. 
Bloomer  made  a  tour  through  the  state, 
speaking  in  Metropolitan  Hall  in  New  York 
to  one  of  the  largest  audiences  ever  assem- 
bled within  the  walls  of  that  buUding.  She 
also  spoke,  at  that  time  and  at  others,  in  all 
the  principal  cities  of  the  state,  crowds  flock- 
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ing  to  see  and  hear  the  f  amoua  Mra.  Bloomer. 
As  she  had  not  one  requisite  for  an  orator, 
either  Toice,  manner,  or  anything  particular 
to  say,  the  whole  attraction  must  have  been 
the  dress  and  the  notoriety  she  had  g^ned  in 
wearing  it.  I  think  that  it  was  also  in  1858 
(but  my  memory  for  dates  is  ihiperfect) 
that  Mrs.  Stanton,  accompanied  by  her  baby 
and  nurse,  went  to  Albany  and  in  the  short 
dress  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  our 
state  the  first  petition  for  female  suffrage. 
Mrs.  Stanton  did  not  long  wear  the 
Bloomer  dress,  in  spite  of  her  assertion  that 
she  had  assumed  it  for  life ;  she  '<  dropped  it 
like  a  hot  potato,''  to  use  her  dwn  ezprea- 
sion,  after  wearing  it  a  year  or  two.  1  hare 
seen  persons  delighted  to  get  out  of  a 
scrape,  and  have  heard  such  persons  express 
satisfaction;  but  never  have  I  seen  any 
one  so  happy,  so  heartily  glad  to  be  rid  of  an 
incubus,  as  was  Mrs.  Stanton  when  she  had 
the  courage  (and  far  more  was  required  to 
lay  aside  the  dress  than  had  been  necessary 
to  assume  it)  to  cast  off  the  ugly  toggeiy. 
<<  I  can  go  out  without  being  stared  at  now," 
was  her  heartfelt  exclamation  of  satisfaction 
to  a  friend  in  the  street  the  first  time  she 


went  out  after  assuming  again,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  Bloomer  and  woman's  rights  ad- 
vocate, '<  the  garb  of  woman's  slavery." 

Mrs.  Bloomer  was  chagrined  at  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton's defection,  and  a  slight  coolness  ensued 
between  the  two  ladies.  Some  articles  in- 
tended to  be  very  severe  appeared  in  The 
Lily,  in  which  Mrs.  Stanton  was  referred 
to  as  "one  we  wot  of,"  to  her  great  amuse- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Bloomer,  to  whom  the  costume  had 
brought  fame  and  fortune,  wore  it  for  some 
years,  but  finally  laid  it  aside ;  and,  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen  of  a  western  town,  ia  a  f ar  more 
useful  woman  than  in  the  days  when  her 
name  was  known  from  China  to  Peru 
through  the  *<  Bloomers." 

Many  years  have  passed  away  since  the 
events  I  have  recorded  took  place,— years  of 
as  great  and  important  changes  as  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  In  this  town,  the  implication 
of  capital  and  business  talent  to  the  devel- 
opment of  our  magnificent  water  power  has 
brought  about  the  busy  life  of  a  manufactur- 
ing town,  and  real  practical  work  long  ago 
expelled  the  **  isms." 

Maij  S.  BtOL 
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ijl  T  all  came  about  through  the  plotting  of 
jH  the  Conger-Eel,  for  before  he  suggested 
In  to  the  fishes  the  idea  of  organizing  a 
J  church  every  member  of  the  finny  tribe 
had  lived  according  to  the  first  principle 
enunciated  by  the  catechism,  considering 
that  a  fish's  chief  end  consisted  in  serving 
his  Creator  and  enjoying  His  benefits.  The 
circumstances  of  the  remarkable  agitation 
which  suddenly  spread  among  the  peaceful 
denizens  of  the  Aquarium  were  related  to 
me  by  one  of  the  keepers,  a  Welshman  of. 
uncommon  mental  and  drinking  capacity, 
who  has  established  a  speaking  acquaintance 
with  one  of  the  sea-lions.  He  was  assisted 
in  this  undertaking  by  the  similarity  of 


their  respective  languages,  and  by  the  re- 
markable sagacity  of  the  sea-lion,  who  has 
become  even  more  proficient  in  Welsh  than 
the  keeper  in  Marine-lionese. 

Among  all  the  fair  and  lovely  ladies  who 
reigned  as  belles  in  this  watery  society,  none 
were  so  lovely  or  so  fair  as  the  Sear  Anemone. 
She  was  the  lode-star  of  all  masculine  eyes, 
the  city  clock  by  which  they  timed  their 
heart-watches,  so  that  whenever  she  entered 
a  drawing-room  there  were  not  two  but  fifty 
fish  **  with  but  a  single  thought "  and  fifty 
hearts  beating  as  one.  When  she  seated 
herself  with  languid  grace  ahorse-ehoe  arch 
of  her  admirers  was  immediately  formed 
around  her,  and  obsequious  attention  waited 
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upon  her  words.  Among  those  who  were 
always  found  in  the  wake  of  her  filmy  iris- 
tinted  train  were  the  Hermit  Grab,  the  Oc- 
topus, the  Jelly-Fish,  the  Lobster,  the  Conger- 
Eel,  the  Kingiyo  and  the  Stickleback.  As 
yet  her  preference  for  any  one  of  these  had 
not  been  publicly  announced,  though  she 
had  privately  intimated  to  her  confidential 
friend  the  Gold  Fish  that  she  considered 
the  Jelly-Fish  the  most  amiable,  the  Lobster 
the  richest,  the  Kingiyo  (a  titled  foreigner) 
the  most  di9tingue\  the  Stickleback  the  wit- 
tiest, and  the  Conger-Eel  the  most  polite ; 
but  after  all  the  Hermit  Crab  was  really  the 
best,  and  she  liked  him  more  than  any  of 
the  others — ^with  the  exception  of  the  Octo- 
pus, who  was  so  fascinatingly  wicked. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  form  the  ri- 
valry of  these  seven  aspirants  tp  the  hand  of 
the  Anemone  might  have  taken,  had  it  not 
happened  that  about  this  time  a  Natural 
Uistoiy  Society  was  organized  by  the  in- 
mates of  the  Aquarium,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  remarkable  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  the  human  species.  The  Whale 
had  been  elected  to  the  presidency  of  this 
society  in  recognition  of  his  ability  in  spout- 
ing, the  Cuttle-Fish  to  the  secretaryship  from 
his  remarkable  facility  in  throwing  ink, 
while  the  motto  "  The  proper  study  of  fish- 
kind  is  man  "  had  been  unanimously  adopt- 
ed. All  official  documents  were  to  be 
stamped  by  the  Seal. 

For  a  time  all  went  on  (as  is  usual  in 
an  aquarium)  swimmingly.  The  Electrical 
Eel  gave  lectures  on  magnetism,  the  Shark 
on  vivisection,  without  however  being  able 
to  illustrate  his  remarks  by  experiments, 
owing  to  his  inability  to  procure  a  subject. 
His  hopes  of  doing  so  had  been  high  upon 
one  occasion  when  an  adventurous  boy 
climbed  into  his  tank,  but  the  keeper  had 
the  boy  out  before  the  Shark  had  time  to 
open  his  case  of  lancets. 

The  Hermit  Crab,  as  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee for  investigating  the  moral  and  men- 
tal faculties  of  man,  made  upon  tbe  last 
meeting  of  the  society  the  following  report : 

"  Mr,  President  and  feltov)  fishes : — 

Tour  committee  have  made  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject  assigned  them, 
and  agree  that  while  man's  faculties  have 


not  been  cultivated  to  so  high  an  extent  as 
those  pertaining  to  fishes,  he  is  still  a  moral 
and  intellectual  animal.  We  believe  that 
if  he  were  put  in  possession  of  the  advan- 
tages accorded  to  our  race,  and  were  sub- 
merged in  salt  water  for  several  centuries^ 
liis  brain  would  undoubtedly  become  so 
pickled  as  to  reduce  it  in  size,  and  conse^ 
quently  concentrate  and  intensify  its  qual- 
ity. Favorable  conditions  of  brain  pickling 
such  as  we  suggest  are  all  that  is  necessary, 
in  our  opinion,  to  develop  the  most  advanced 
specimens  of  this  genus  into  a  low  form  of 
Hermit  Crab." 

The  speech  of  the  Hermit  Crab  was  con- 
sidered a  marvel  of  liberality  and  generous 
thinking.  He  proceeded  to  explain  the 
church-forming  instinct  of  the  human  spe- 
cies as  he  had  observed  it  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  several  ladies  who  were  occupied 
with  a  church  fair ;  and  this  part  of  his  re- 
port was  listened  to  with  the  same  sort  of 
interest  as  might  be  displayed  by  an  intelli- 
gent audience  of  our  own  species  in  a  lect- 
ure upon  the  concretions  of  deep-sea  corals. 
It  was  the  Conger-Eel,  as  we  observed  at  the 
start,  who  disturbed  the  reigning  harmony 
by  a  suggestion. 

•  They  were  doubtless  all  familiar,  he  said, 
with  a  proverb  whose  unanswerablieness  as 
an  argument  was  everywhere  admitted, — 
'^  When  you  are  in  London  do  as  the  Loon- 
ies do." 

The  white-whiskered  searlion  interrupted 
the  Conger-Eel,- saying  that  the  quotation 
to  which  he  referred  was  one  which  he  had 
often  heard  given  as  a  motto  of  conduct  to 
sea-men  by  the  commanders  of  war-ships. 
He  begged  leave  to  give  it  in  the  slightly 
different  form  in  which  he  had  always  heard 
it :  "  When  you  are  in  the  Navy  do  as  the 
Knaves  do." 

The  Conger-Eel  gracefully  accepted  the 
correction.  "  Let  us,"  he  added,  "  act  upon 
this  principle  of  conformity  by  doing  whilst 
among  men  as  the  many  do." 

This  proposition  was  accepted  with  accla- 
mation, a  church  was  immediately  organ- 
ized, and  an  invitation  to  its  pastorate  was 
tendered  to  the  Conger-Eel.  This  was  ex- 
actly what  the  wily  creature  wanted.  He 
had  long  sought  an  opportunity  of  display- 
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ing  his  talents  before  the  Sea-AnemoDe. 
What  higher  prestige  could  he  desire  than 
that  belonging  to  the  popular  pastor  of  a 
fashionable  church? 

Indeed,  so  sorprised  was  the  Sea-Anem- 
ooe  by  the  turn  which  affairs  had  taken  and 
the  unexpected  astuteness  displayed  by  the. 
Conger-Eel,  whom  she  had  hitherto  regarded 
only  as  an  elegant  trifier,  that  she  accepted 
his  escort  and  walked  to  her  home  with  him 
at  the  close  of  the  evening,  although  she 
had  been  driven  to  the  society  in  a  nautilus 
shell  drawn  by  a  four  in  hand  of  barnacles 
owned  by  the  Lobster. 

When  the  Sea-Anemone  reached  home 
she  was  the  affianced  bride*  of  the  Conger- 
Eel,  the  wedding  to  take  place  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  ordination.  A  business  meeting 
of  the  church  and  society  was  called  soon 
after.  *'  We  must  have,"  said  the  Conger- 
Eel,  '<  a  fair,  in  order  to  meet  the  pastor's 
salary  and  other  expenses  and  to  pay  the 
church  debt" 

"  But  you  do  not  need  a  salary,"  objected 
the  Lobster,  *'  and  we  have  no  church  debt." 

"As  to  declining  a  salaiy,"  replied  the 
Conger-£el,  '^  because  I  do  not  need  it,  I 
can  only  say  that  I  find  no  such  example 
set  by  tiie  race  whose  customs  we  are  follow- 
ing :  and  without  a  church  debt  the  ortho- 
doxy of  our  organization  might  well  be 
questioned." 

A  committee  of  ladies  was  at  once  author- 
ized to  secure  a  church  debt,  at  whatever 
cost,  and  the  pastor's  salary  was  fixed  at 
five  thousand  angle-worms  annually.  All 
of  the  admirers  of  the  Sea- Anemone,  seeing 
that  she  was  greatly  interested  in  the  new 
church  organization,  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  entered 
into  the  enterprise.  The  Octopus, — ^who  had 
been  one  of  the  most  desperate  characters 
in  the  aquarium, — carried  his  change  of 
heart  quite  to  fanaticism,  announcing  that 
no  one  could  be  considered  as  converted  who 
had  not  been  extremely  wicked.  The  Jelly- 
Fish  called  often  on  the  Sea*Anemone  to 
discuM  charitable  projects,  and  that  lady 
confided  to  the  Gold  Fish  that  the  genei-al 
warmth  had  made  him  "  softer  than  ever.*' 

The  Lobster,  who  was  something  of  an 
autocrat  and  had  determined  from  the  out- 


set to  ''run  the  concern,"  took  the  whole 
business  management  into  his  own  claws, 
greatly  incensing  the  ladies  on  the  Church 
Debt  Committee  by  intimating  that  they 
knew  nothing  of  business,  and  roundly  as- 
serting that  his  office  boy,  the  Craw-Fish, 
could  have  procured  a  debt  of  far  nobler  pro- 
portions. The  Kingiyo,  or  three  tailed  fish 
of  Japan,  trusted  that  this  was  not  merely 
a  wave  of  feeling,  but  that  thought  was  to 
be  revolutionized  and  that  the  philosophers 
of  the  Orient  would  at  last  find  their  de- 
served recognition  in  the  religion  of  the  day. 

The  Stickleback,  who  luxuriated  in  con- 
troversy, found  here  a  rich  opportunity  for 
displaying  his  argumentative  powers  befoi-e 
the  lady  of  his  love,  and  vanquished  each 
evening  whoever  dared  oppose  him  with  such 
unvarying  success  that  the  Sea-Anemoue 
determined  to  improve  the  first  opportunity 
which  should  offer  for  snubbing  him. 

While  the  Octopus  raved  over  *'  essential 
wickedness,"  the  Jelly-Fish  dabbled  in  phi- 
lanthropy, the  Lobster  endeavored  to  reduce 
all  to  a  system  of  despotism,  the  Ringijo 
prattled  of  pure  reason,   the   Stickleback 
snarled  impartially  in  all  directions,  and  the 
Conger-£el  was  busy  conciliating  and  rec- 
onciling   these   disturbing   elements,   the 
Hermit  Crab  was  the  only  actor  who  kept 
himself  remote  from  the  scene.    He  under- 
stood the  desires  of  the  Conger-Eel,  and  be- 
lieving that   they  would  prove  successful 
retired  broken4iearted  to  the  recesses  of  a 
pipe  bowl  which  had  been  dropped  into  his 
tank,  and  announced  his  intention  of  ^  going 
over  to  Rome."    The  Sea-Anemone  herself 
was  not  without  predilection  in  regard  to 
the  forms  of  religion.    Like  most  young  la- 
dies she  indulged  a  passion  for  art,  being 
especially  devoted  to  the  pictures  in  oil  of 
the  Sardine  and  to  the  Kensington  embroid- 
ery of  the  Scallop.    The  dearest  desire  of 
her  heart  now  was  to  have  the  Conger-Eel 
made  a  cardinal,  that  he  might  appear 
dressed  in  a  gorgeous  set  of  scarlet  vestr 
ments  which  the  Scallop  was  preparing  for 
him  under  ^er  direction.    She  did  not  for  a 
moment  consider  that  his  assumption  of  the 
office  of  cardinal  would  probably  delay  their 
marriage  indefinitely,  and  if  tlie  idea  had 
occurred  to  her  the  wedding  would  have  been 
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surrendered  as  a  matter  of  small  importance 
in  comparison  with  the  scarlet  surplice,  stole 
and  chasuble. 

It  so  happened  that  her  opportunity  for 
snubbing  the  Stickleback  came  before  the 
vestments  were  finished.  That  gentleman, 
emboldened  by  his  success  in  making  him- 
self generally  disagreeable,  proposed  to  the 
SesrAnemone  and  was  promptly  rejected, 
with  the  intimation  that  the  Conger-Eel 
was  his  successful  riyal.  With  the  utmost 
malice  he  at  once  set  about  sowing  dissen- 
sion in  the  new  society.  He  first  suborned 
the  Cuttle-Fish  to  his  base  ends,  who  dark- 
ened the  entire  Aquarium  with  a  virulent 
discharge  of  controversial  ink  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  Strictures  on  the  Doctrines  held 
by  the  Rev.  Conger-EeL" 

The.Conger-Eel,  thinking  that  this  attack 
came  from  an  outsider  and  that  his  church 
would  stand  by  him,  very  imprudently  an- 
swered it  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  '<  An  Affec- 
tionate Remonstrance  to  the  Strictures  of 
Mr.  Guttle-Fish,''  in  which  he  rashly  though 
truthfully  maintained  that  the  gentleman 
had  no  right  to  criticise  his  doctrines  since 
he  had  been  careful  never  to  announce  any, 
well  knowing  that  they  were  a  fruitful  cause 
of  discord.  The  policy  of  the  Conger-Eel 
was  at  once  disclosed  and  the  fat  was  in  the 
fire.  The  Stickleback  came  out  with  an 
article  headed  "A  few  Comments  on  the 
Remonstrance  of  the  Rev.  Conger-Eel  to  the 
Strictures  of  Mr.  Cuttle-Fish,"  ridiculing  a 
society  without  a  creed.  The  Lobster  an- 
swered this  attack  in  a  **  Protest  to  the 
Comments  of  Mr.  Stickleback  on  the  Re- 
monstrance of  the  Rev.  Conger-Eel  to  the 
Strictures  of  Mr.  Cuttle-Fish,"  in  which  pro- 
test he  demanded  that  the  society  should 
unite  in  a  council  for  the  formation  of  a 
statement  of  opinion  which  he  was  very  cer- 
tain existed. 

The  Conger-Eel,  seeing  ruin  ahead  of 
him  if  this  suggestion  was  carried  out,  im- 
mediately published  a  "Deprecatory  Answer 
to  the  Protest  of  Mr.  Lobster  to  the  Com- 
ments of  Mr.  Stickleback  on  my  own  Re- 
monstrance to  the  Strictures  of  Mr.  Cattle- 
Fish."  This  was  the  second  false  move  of 
the  Rev.  Conger-EeL  Hitherto  the  contro- 
versy had  been  carried  on  with  persons  out- 


side the  church;  this  paper  was  like  the 
announcement  of  civi I  war.  Other  papers  by 
other  members  of  the  society  followed.  The 
Hermit  Crab,  from  his  retreat  in  the  pipe 
bowl,  sent  to  the  daily  press  an  extremely  sar- 
castic editorial  with  the  heading  "  A  Histor- 
ical and  Legal  Review  of  the  Documentary 
Evidence,  beginning  with  the  Kingiyo's  Crit- 
oism  on  Mr.  Snapping  Turtle's  Attack  on 
Mr.  Shrimp's  Vindication  of  Mr.  Jelly-Fish's 
Apology  for  Rev.  Conger-Eel's  Deprecatory 
Answer  to  Mr.  Lobster's  Protest  to  Mr. 
Stickleback's  Comments  on  Rev.  Conger- 
Eel's  Remonstrance  to  the  Strictures  of  Mr. 
Cuttle-Fish." 

The  Rev.  Conger-Eel  replied  from  the 
pulpit  with  a  sermon  intended  as  a  "  Har- 
monizing Commentary  to  Mr.  Hermit  Crab's 
Historical  Review  of  the  Documentary  Evi- 
dence, etc.; "  but  it  was  quite  useless,  the  fire 
of  contention  which  now  raged  in  his  con- 
gregation was  not  to  be  extinguished  by 
such  gentle  sprinkling  as  this.  The  sugges- 
tion of  the  Lobster  was  acted  upon  and  the 
question  of  the  system  of  religious  thought 
to  be  adopted  was  openly  discussed. 

The  Hermit  Crab  attended  the  convention 
assembled  for  the  amicable  settling  of  this 
question,  and  assured  them  that  retirement 
&om  the  world  and  solitary  communion  with 
nature  was  the  only  way  out  of  their  diffi- 
culty, closing  his  remarks  with  the  words, 
"  Believe  me,  my  friends,  Asceticism  is  the 
only  form  of  religion  left  us."  The  Octopus 
rose  and  gave  his  vote  in  favor  of  Fanati- 
cism and  Sensationalism,  saying  that  he 
considered  the  Rev.  Conger-Eel  much  too 
tame,  and  that  he  intended  to  found  a  church 
of  his  own,  inviting  all  present  who  shared 
his  views  to  secede  and  follow  him.  The 
Sea-Anemone  begged  them  to  observe  that 
the  religious  feeling  of  the  present  day  found 
its  most  enthusiastic  expression  in  »sthet- 
ics,  that  the  Beautiful  had  assumed  its 
proper  place  in  entirely  superseding  the 
Good,  and  if  they  would  only  all  unite  in 
the  attempt  to  decide  what  tints  should  be 
used  in  their  stained-glass  memorial  win- 
dows, she  was  sure  the  question  of  doctrine 
would  settle  itself.  The  Lobster,  who  had 
listened  thus  far  with  ill-concealed  impa- 
tience, now  asserted  that  there  was  no  oc- 
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casion  for  any  dispute  whatever.  Only 
one  way  could  be  right,  pure  Dogmatism 
alone  had  any  right  to  be  denominated  re- 
ligion. The  Jelly-Fish  had  foimd  another 
way  of  solving  the  difficulty.  "Let  Hu- 
manitarianism  rule  the  day.  Brains  are  not 
to  be  tolerated,  thought  is  a  crime,  a  heart 
is  the  only  organ  necessary  for  the  spiritual 
body.  All  books  on  theology  or  philosophy 
should  be  sold  for  old  paper  and  the  pro- 
ceeds invested  in  Charlotte-Husse  for  tramps 
and  criminals.  Every  measure  in  the  least 
savoring  of  logic  or  common  sense  must  be  ve- 
toed." He  was  interrupted  by  the  three  tailed 
mandarin,  or  other  official  from  Japan,  the 
Kingiyo,  who  was  sure  that  only  the  major- 
ity of  men  could  be  content  with  such  weak 
flap-doodle  as  this,  while  the  intellectual  mi- 
nority, the  **  Kings  of  modern  thought,"  were 
universally  accepting  Paganism  and  Idola- 
try as  the  most  reasonable  systems  of  belief. 
A  collection  of  idols  had  been  imported,  and 
the  rush  to  obtain  them  for  the  various  ad- 
vanced churches  of  the  city  had  been  so 
great  that  some  very  fashionable  and  wealthy 
churches  had  been  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  imitation  idols,  almost  hideous 
enough  to  be  genuine,  originally  designed 
as  statues  for  the  ornamentation  of  Central 
Park.  The  Stickleback  summed  up  the  re- 
marks of  those  preceding  him  as  the  merest 
vaporing  of  idiocy,  and  denounced  every 
other  system  of  belief  before  hearing  it  with 
the  same  impartiality.  '^  Antagonism,"  he 
insisted,  **  is  the  only  rational  attitude  for 
any  fish  under  all  circumstances." 

The  Conger-Eel,  managing  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  floor,  endeavored  to  pour  oil 
upon  the  troubled  waters.  He  admitted  in 
turn  that  each  system  proposed  was  the  true 
and  only  one,  considering  each  as  a  different 
phase  of  the  fundamental  religious  instinct 
common  to  all,  only  varying  in  aspect  as  the 
particles  of  glass  in  a  kaleidoscope  arrange 
themselves  in  different  patterns  according 
as  the  instrument  is  shaken  while  the  parti- 
cles themselves  remain  invariably  the  same. 
He  was  sure  that  the  heterogeneous  and 


even  antipathetic  elements  of  religious 
thought  which  had  been  here  presented, 
would,  properly  mingled,  blend  as  sweetly  as 
lemon  juice  and  loaf  sugar  in  a  cooling  sum- 
mer libation,  and  he  begged  each  to  cany  out 
his  own  system  of  thought  with  perfect  lib- 
erty and  unanimity  of  feeling. 

These  remarks  were  only  too  well  acted 
upon. 

The  Stickleback  bristled  up  his  spines, 
stuck  his  fins  in  his  ears,  and  glared  angrily 
about  him,  shrieking  "  Antagonism,  Ration- 
alism, Nihilism  I" 

**  Fanaticism,  Sensationalism  I  "yelled  the 
Octopus. 

"Dogmatism,  Absolutism,"  replied  the 
Lobster,  hurling  clams  about  him  in  the 
belief  that  they  were  works  on  combative 
theology. 

"  Asceticism  I  Monasticism ! "  groaned  the 
Hermit  Crab,  retreating  into  his  pipe-bowl 
and  blocking  up  the  entrance  with  a  Pearl 
Oyster. 

"  Humanitarianism,"  warbled  the  Jelly- 
Fish,  as  he  choked  three  sea-melons  and  a 
quart  of  sea-mushrooms  into  the  mouth  of 
a  sick  Grampus. 

"  Paganism  1  Barbarianism !  "  retorted  the 
three  tailed  Kingiyo,  punching  the  Jelly- 
Fish  in  every  part  in  a  vain  attempt  to  find 
his  cerebral  ganglia. 

"  Optimism  I  Universalism  I "  chanted  the 
Conger-Eel.  "Behold  we  have  found  one 
word  on  which  we  all  unite, — ism  1  ism  I  IBM.  I 
Let  this  be  our  accepted  creed." 

But  as  he  spoke  his  entire  congregation 
floated  away,  scattering  like  a  school  of  small- 
er fish  on  the  appearance  of  a  shark, — ^the 
Sea- Anemone  waving  her  iris  colored  scarf 
as  she  clung  to  the  Scallop  and  sweetly  in- 
sisting not  "ism  "  but  "ics," — Enthusiastics, 
Ritualistics,  .Esthetics. 

"  And  so,"  said  the  sagacious  Welshman, 
the  aquarium  keeper  before  mentioned,"  the 
Conger-Eel  was  left  all  alone ;  and  not  a  bit 
of  a  wedding,  of  a  church  or  of  good  nature 
has  there  been  in  the  Aquarium  since." 
Lizzie  W.  Champney, 
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ESTHER. 

•  HE  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  the  court, 
Her  fair  young  form  attired  in  royal  robes, 
While,  through  the  flashing  of  a  thousand  gems, 
Shone  out  the  beauty  that  had  won  a  king. 

A  moment  there  she  paused  with  bended  head, 

Ab  one  whose  startled  memory,  aroused 

By  instant  vision  of  a  sudden  death, 

Passes  in  quick  review  forgotten  years. 

Once  more  a  girl  she  roamed  through  sunny  fields 

With  comrades  light  at  heart  and  gay  as  she; 

Or,  as  the  gathering  shades  of  evening  fell, 

She  watched  the  purple  shadows  in  the  west, 

And  heard,  from  him  whose  care  so  well  supplied 

Parental  love,  the  story  of  her  race. 

The  ancient  splendors  of  Jerusalem, 

And  the  o'erwatching  care  of  Israel's  Grod. 

And  now  to  die  I    Was  it  for  this  that  she 

Was  crowned  ?  For  this  her  beauty  touched  the  king  ? 

Better  have  lived  a  humble  Hebrew  maid 

Than  perish  thus.    Then  sounded  in  her  ears 

Again  these  words :  *'  Who  knoweth  whether  thou 

Art  to  the  kingdom  come  for  such  a  time 

As  this?  "    Proudly  she  lifted  up  her  head 

And,  whispering  <'  If  I  die,  I  die,"  passed  on 

Into  the  presence  chamber  of  the  king. 

Walter  Learned, 


INTERPOSITIONS  OF  PROVIDENCE. 

^  «*  I  told  Lupiry  *t  'was  a  temptin'  of  Plrovi- 

j»                     L17PIBT.  dence  to  hev  a  green  dress,  but  she  seems 

"  Tl  ^F  I  was  you,  Lupiry,  I  would  n't  try  to  set  upon  it   Young  folks  haa  to  learn  by  ex* 

^1     do  nothin'  with  it,  bein'  it 's  green —  perience,"  remarked  Lupiry 's  mother,  who 

II   ,  besides  bein'  a  terrible  scant  pattern  waa  also  a  widow  and  doleful.    "  And  the 

^^J^  to  make  a  genteel  dress  out  of,  and  poor  child  won't  hev  much,  and  Luke  bein' 

yaller  and  streaked  in  places.     Green  is  app'inted  to  a  city  church  where  I  expect 

terrible  unlucky  and  no  mistake.    Iwasmer-  they're  middlin'  genteel  she'd  ought  to 

ried  in  green  myself,  and  look  at  the  run  of  make  the  most  of  what  she 's  got.    She 's  a 

luck  I  'ye  bad  1 "    And  Mrs.  Smallidge,  a  maater  hand  to  calkilate,  Lupiry  is, — ^takes 

doleful  widow  who  "  cut  and  basted  "  for  after  the  Hopkins, — ^but  when  she  went  up 

all  the  female  population  of  Rumney  Four  garret  and  fetched  down  Granny  Hopkins' 

Comers,  rolled  her  eyes  upward  as  if  calling  old  green  silk  I  was  beat,  for  it 's  seventy 

upon  Heaven  to  bear  witness  to  the  woes  years  old  if  it's  a  minute." 

that  the  green  wedding-dress  had  drawn  Meanwhile  Lupiiy,  a  buxom  damsel  with 

upon  her  head.  the  reddest  of  cheeks  and  the  bluest  of  eyes. 
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a  <*tip-tilted  **  nose  and  a  prim  little  mouth 
which  contradicted  it,  was  holding  Granny 
Hopkins'  seventy-yeai»old  green  silk  up  to 
the  light  with  her  brow  contracted  into  an 
anxious  frown. 

^*  I  did  n't  want  it  for  a  wedding-dress.  I 
am  going  to  turn  my  turkeys  and  buy  me  a 
lilac  silk.  Luke  likes  lilac.  But  I  did  hope 
this  would  do  for  something." 

<<  They  must  be  terrible  worldly,  for  Metho- 
dists, down  to  Luke's  church  if  they  expect 
the  minister's  wife  to  hev  two  silk  dresses," 
said  Lupiry's  mother.  <*  There 's  Mis'  Elder 
Bemus,  the  relic'  of  a  Presidin'  Elder,  she 
never  had  but  one,  and  she's  wore  that 
every  communion  Sunday  for  nigh  upon 
forty  years,  to  say  nothin'  of  love  feasts  and 
conferences,  and  it  ain't  wore  out  yet  And 
here's  Lupiry  wantin'  to  start  out  with 
two." 

"I  expect  they  be  dretful  given  up  to 
worldly  lusts,"  said  the  dress-maker,  with  a 
sigh.  "  They  say  their  meetius'  ain't  no 
livlier  'n  if  they  wan't  Methodists,  and 
where  there  ain't  no  shoutiu'  nor  groanin' 
nor  wrestlin'  there  ain't  apt  to  be  no  speri- 
tooality.  I  hope  Luke  Rankins  ain't  a  goin' 
to  find  that  Satan  has  set  a  snare  for  his  feet 
agivin'  him  a  city  church.  I  hem  Rankin- 
ses  was  always  apt  to  set  themselves  up,  and 
Luke  kerries  his  head  as  if  the  ground  wan't 
good  enough  for  him  to  step  on." 

<*  I  don't  say  but  Luke  Rankins  has  got 
gifts,  but  he  ain't  what  I  call  a  stirrin'  ex- 
hauster, and  I  don't  think  much  of  minis- 
ter's writin'  out  beforehand  what  they've 
got  to  say.  Looks  as  if  they  had  a  sight 
more  confidence  in  themselves  than  they 
had  in  the  Lord.  But  I  don't  want  to  hurt 
your  f eelins',  Lupiry ;  you  've  done  first-rate 
to  get  a  minister  when  girls  is  so  plenty,  and 
I  hain't  no  doubt  that  he  '11  dispense  with 
the  gospel  acceptable  to  his  people.  But  as 
for  this  green  silk,  I  would  n't  meddle  nor 
make  with  it  if  I  was  you,  for  there  was 
Loisy  Junkins  merried  in  a  green  sprigged 
delaine,  and  she  died  before  the  year  was 
out;  and  there  was  Almiry  Sprowl  kep' 
school  and  bought  her  a  green  silk,  and  lost 
her  beau  with  the  measles  before  she'd 
wore  it  three  times ;  and  the  Widow  Pettin- 
gill — she  that  was  Jane  Griggs — had  a  new 


green  silk  bonnet  jest  before  her  son  Elisha 
was  drownded.  'Tain't  bo  use  a  talkia% 
it 's  real  foolhardy  to  wear  green  1 " 

*'I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  get  along  with 
only  the  lilac  silk,  but  I  do  wish  I  could 
manage  to  squeeze  a  black  cashmere  out  of 
my  turkey  money  I " 

"  A  black  cashmere  would  be  sweet  pretty, 
and  laylock  is  a  real  genteel  color  and  makes 
up  pretty  for  a  minister's  wife,  bein'  kinder 
subdued ;  and  silks  is  reasonable  now,  they 
say.  I  do  hope  you  '11  hev  good  luck  with 
your  turkeys,  Lupiry.  You  'd  ought  to, 
you  've  took  such  care  of  'em, — and  tur- 
keys is  dretful  tender  fowls.  If  Abner 
Ransom  is  a  goin'  to  keny  'em  to  market  for 
you  you  '11  be  sure  to  get  all  they  're  wuth,  for 
Abner  is  terrible  sharp  at  a  bargain.  He 
was  the  one  that  made  Elder  Skilton  take 
off  so  much  for  every  rainy  Sunday  when  he 
hadn't  preached  to  but  few  folks.  The 
Elder  he  was  godly-given  and  did  n't  want 
no  fuss  so  he  done  it,  but  some  folks  thought 
t'was  mean.  Bein'  Abner  hain't  got  no 
turkeys  of  his  own  to  sell, I  guess  you'll  get 
a  good  price  for  yourn.  If  you  re'  agoin'  to 
be  merried  in  three  weeks  there  ain't  no 
time  to  lose,  and  I  'U  be  over  early  Friday 
mornin'  to  cut  your  laylock  silk." 

"  I  tell  Lupiry  I  hope  she  ain't  got  her 
mind  too  much  set  upon  vanities,"  said 
Lupiry's  mother.  "Merryin'  is  a  terrible 
solum  and  responserble  thing,  pertikerly 
merryin'  a  minister." 

**  That  is  true.  Sister  Hopkins,  and  I  do 
hope,  as  you  say,  that  Lupiry's  got  a  realizin* 
sense.  Ministers  is  apt  to  be  hearty  and 
pertikler  about  their  victuals.  And  the  min- 
ister's family  is  expected  to  be  given  to  hos- 
pertalerty,  and  the  conference  brethering  do 
lot  on  somethin'  more  'n  conunon  in  the  way 
of  victuals.  And  then  the  minister's  wife, 
bein'  looked  to  for  an  example,  had  ought 
to  be  industrious  and  savin'.  There  ain't 
no  denyin'  that  Mis'  Elder  Bemus'  keepin'  a 
hired  girl  hendered  her  usefulness,  if  she  did 
have  eight  children,  and  the  nueralgy  dret- 
ful, and  the  Elder  always  kinder  sickly  too. 
There 's  a  sight  more  responserbilerty  eomes 
on  the  minister's  wife  if  A^  is  sickly.  And, 
come  to  think  of  it,  what  a  terrible  great 
Adam's  apple  Luke  Rankins  has  got,  ain't 
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he  ?  Makes  me  think  of  Silas  Spencer,  that 
preached  over  to  Enfield  when  I  was  a  girl 
and  died  of  consumption  before  he  was 
thirty.  A  man  with  an  Adam's  apple  is 
terrible  apt  to  have  consumption,  they  say." 

^  I  'm  afraid  Lupiry  ain't  got  the  gift  for 
speakin'  and  prayin*  in  meetin'  that  she 
ought  to  hev/'  said  Lupiry's  mother,  with  a 
moumf  ol  shake  of  the  head. 

**  A  Methodist  minister's  wife  had  ought 
to  hey  them  gifts  as  much  as  the  minister 
himself.  And  as  Mis'  Elder  Bemus  used  to 
say,  she 's  got  '  to  know  how  to  make  her 
pie<;rust  short  without  no  shortenin',  and 
never  offend  nobody.'  But  don't  you  be 
discouraged,  Lupiry  1  It  ain't  every  girl 
that  can  get  a  minister,  especially  when 
girls  is  plenty  and  men  is  scarce,  as  they  be 
now." 

And  with  another  assurance  that  she 
would  be  over  bright  and  early  Friday 
morning  to  cut  the  laylock  silk,  the  dress- 
maker took  her  departure. 

Lupiry  did  feel  a  little  discouraged. 
Speaking  in  meeting  and  cooking  up  for  the 
conference  brethren  were  duties  pertaining 
to  her  future  lot  upon  which  she  had  not 
cared  to  meditate  deeply. 

Just  then  Seth  Jones,  the  dapper,  curly- 
headed  clerk  in  the  village  store,  drove  by, 
looking  eagerly  up  at  all  the  windows. 
Lupiry  drew  back,  blushing. 

'*  I  do  declare,  I  wish  Seth  was  Luke  or 
Luke  was  Seth  or — something ! " 

That  was  only  a  murmur  in  the  depths  of 
Lupira'9  inner  consciousness,  but  she  shud- 
dered at  her  wickedness  the  next  minute 
and  thought  she  must  be  "falling  from 
grace." 

It  was  such  a  "  pri-vilege  "  to  be  a  minis- 
ter's wife,  her  mother  said. 

Then  she  resolutely  banished  from  her 
mind  the  prayer-meetings  and  the  confer- 
ence brethren,  and  all  the  unpleasant  aspects 
of  the  position  which  had  been  conjured  up 
by  Mrs.  Smallidge's  lively  imagination,  and 
reflected  upon  the  agreeable  ones, — ^the  lilao 
silk,  the  envy  of  the  girls  who  had  not  been 
able  to  "  get  a  minister,"  the  «  gentility  "  of 
the  city  church,  and  Luke  always  at  hand 
to  tell  her  how  pretty  she  was.  So  she 
became  cheerful  again,  and  set  her  mind  at 


work  upon  a  mathematical  problem  which 
she  had  not  failed  to  calculate  at  least  onoe 
a  day  ever  since  Cleopatra,  the  great  black 
turkey,  hatched  her  wonderful  brood  of  fif- 
teen lusty  young  turkeys,  so  many  turkeys 
at  so  much  each,  so  many  yards  of  silk  at  so 
much  per  yard. 

Upon  these  turkeys  hnng  Lupira's  pros- 
pects of  matrimony,  for  she  would  not  have 
thought  that  she  could  be  married  without 
a  wedding  dress  any  more  than  the  immor- 
tal Tommy  Tucker  could  be  married  without 
a  wife.  And  without  the  turkeys  to  depend 
upon  a  wedding  dress  would  have  been  an 
impossibility,  for  the  wolf  was  a  constant 
sentinel  at  the  Hopkins'  door  and  nothing 
but  the  bare  necessities  of  life  were  attain- 
able. The  head  of  the  family  had  been  a 
helpless  invalid  for  years.  Tchabod,  the  only 
son,  wrung  the  meager  subsistence  which 
they  had  from  the  sterile  little  farm.  It  was 
generally  conceded  among  the  neighbors 
that  "  Mis'  Hopkins  was  slack,"  and  that 
was  why  Lupiry  could  never  be  spared  to 
'*  keep  school "  as  the  ambitious  among  the 
neighbors'  daughters  did.  Consequently  the 
black  turkey  Cleopatra  (Luke  Rankins  had 
named  her)  was  Lupiry's  only  source  of 
income.  She  was  the  sole  survivor  of  a  large 
brood  of  turkeys  who  had  made  their  debut 
into  this  troublesome  world  in  extremely 
cold  weather,  and  at  a  time  of  great  mor- 
tality among  turkeys.  Lupiry  saved  her 
life  by  careful  watching  and  tending,  and 
Cleopatra  had  proved  her  gratitude  by  per- 
forming all  the  duties  of  turkeyhood  in  the 
most  exemplary  manner.  Her  fifteen  off- 
spring who  were  expected  to  furnish  the  wed- 
ding dress  seemed  to  understand  that  an 
unusual  amount  of  responsibility  devolved 
upon  them.  They  avoided  the  multitudi- 
nous snares  and  pitfalls  which  beset  the 
pathway  of  young  turkeyhood,  and  every 
cue  developed  an  abnormal  appetite  for 
grasshoppers  and  similar  sustenance,  for 
which  they  foraged  themselves ;  the  happy 
consequence  being  that  the  turkeys  grew  fat 
while  Ichabod*s  meal  chest  did  not  grow 
lean. 

Every  day  Lupiry's  calculations  grew 
more  cheerful.  So  many  more  pounds  of 
turkey,  so  many  more  yards  of  silk.    If  there 
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was  anything  that  Lupiry  hated  it  was  '*  a 
scant  pattern."  Scant  patterns  of  the  good 
things  of  life  were  so  common  in  her  expe- 
rience 1  Now,  on  the  eve  of  the  fateful  day 
when  Abner  Ransom  was  to  sell  the  turkeys, 
Lupiry  calculated  that  there  might  even  be 
a  little  money  left  for  gfoves  and  trimmings. 
Laces  and  ribbons  floated  before  her  eyes  in 
dreams  all  night,  and  at  the  first  peep  of 
dawn  she  arose  and  hurried  down  to  the 
poultry  yard.  The  whole  fifteen  turkeys 
were  to  be  slain  and  prepared  for  market 
before  eight  o'clock,  and  Lupiry  wished  to 
see  them  once  more  in  life.  Not  that  she 
had  become  attached  to  them,  or  felt  any  pity 
for  their  sad  fate  in  being  martyred  for  her 
gain, — Lupiry  kept  too  close  an  account  of 
profit  and  loss  to  leave  any  margin  for  senti- 
ment,— but  she  wanted  to  assure  herself 
once  more  that  they  were  fat  and  well- 
favored. 

Poor  Lupiry  I  She  was  only  one  of  the 
innumerable  company  who,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  far-famed  milkmaid,  reckon 
up  the  profits  of  their  eggs  before  they  get 
them  to  market,  and  are  often  destined  to 
bitter  disappointment  There  lay  the  whole 
fifteen  and  Cleopatra,  their  mother,  stark 
and  stiff  on  the  ground.  They  were  not 
decapitated  nor  had  their  necks  been  wrung. 
Some  distemper  seemed  to  have  carried  them 
off  *'  at  one  fell  swoop." 

Lupiry  pinched  herself  to  see  if  she  were 
awake.    It  seemed  so  like  an  evil  dream  1 
.  Ichabod  came  out  of  the  barn  door. 

<*  P'isoned,  and  no  mistake,  Lupiry  I  "  he 
remarked  cheerfully.  (Ichabod  was  one  of 
the  aggravating  people  who  are  cheerful 
under  all  circumstances.)  '<It  don't  seem 
as  if  nobody  could  have  been  so  all-fired 
mean  as  to  have  done  it  a  purpose.  I  expect 
they  got  hold  of  some  of  that  last  medicine 
of  father's  that  he  throwed  out  of  the  sett'n- 
room  winder.  Taint  no  use  takin'  on. 
<  Accerdents  will  happen  in  the  best  reger- 
lated  families.' " 

And  Ichabod  went  about  the  milking, 
whistling  as  gayly  as  if  wedding  dresses  grew 
on  every  bush. 

Lupiry  sat  down  and  cried.  Granny 
Hopkins'  green  silk  had  proved  too  scanty, 
even  if  she  could  have  braved   the  awful 


perils  of  wearing  green;  to  be  married  in 
her  old  black  alpaca,  which  had  been  her 
best  dress  for  more  than  a  year,  was  not  to 
be  thought  of.  Matrimony  without  the  lilac 
silk  was  not  alluring  to  Lupiiy.  That  had 
seemed  to  cover  as  with  a  mantle  the  un- 
pleasant duties  in  store  for  her  of  which 
Mrs.  Smallidge  had  reminded  her,  but  they 
loomed  up  fearfully  against  the  background 
of  the  old  alpaca. 

« I  shall  write  to  Luke  this  very  day  and 
tell  him  that  we  can't  be  married  till  Spring. 
He  won't  like  it,  but  I  should  n't  want  him 
to  be  ashamed  of  me, — ^though  I  don't  sup 
pose  he  would  notice  what  I  had  on,  with  hifl 
head  always  up  in  the  clouds." 

Just  then  Seth  Jones  drove  by  on  his  way 
to  the  store,  and  looked  back  so  lingeringly 
that  his  horse  ran  into  the  fence  and  upset 
the  wagon.  Lupiry  felt  a  little  flutter  of 
satisfaction  at  this  mark  of  devotion,  and 
she  laughed  as  merrily  at  the  catastrophe  as 
if  her  matrimonial  plans  were  not  also  upset 
She  wrote  to  Luke  Rankins  that  day  explain- 
ing the  necessity  of  postponing  their  wed- 
ding until  Spring. 

<*  Luke  is  terrible  eager  and  impatient," 
she  remarked  to  her  mother,  as  she  read  the 
answer  to  her  letter,  which  had  come  after 
the  smallest  possible  lapse  of  time.  "  He 
wants  to  buy  my  wedding  dress  himself,  but 
I  guess  I  have  some  pride  if  I  am  poor.  He 
says  he  would  rather  marry  me  in  my  old 
buff  calico  than  to  have  the  wedding  put  off. 
Of  course  I  like  to  have  him  think  so  much 
of  me,  but  I  do  wish  he  cared  a  little  more 
for  appearances.  He  don't  look  half  so 
genteel  as — as  some  folks  round  here,  if  he 
does  live  in  the  city." 

*<  That 's  what  I  call  an  interpersition  of 
Providence,"  said  Mrs.  Smallidge  to  her 
crony.  Mis'  Elder  Bemus,  when  she  heard 
the  news.  "  Lupiry  Hopkins  ain't  no  more 
fit  to  merry  a  minister  than  I  be  to  merry 
the  Angel  Gabrel.  She  ain't  got  no  sprawl 
nor  ho  faculty,  and  what 's  a  minister's  wife 
without  them  ?  Whoever  p'isoned  them  tur- 
keys was  adoin'  the  Lord's  work  unbe- 
knownst You  see  if  somethin'  else  don't 
happen  by  Spring  to  keep  them  apart  that 
the  Lord  hain't  never  jined  together.  Luke 
Rankins  is  terrible  gawky,  but  he  is  smart 
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and  I  Ve  heard  that  they  thought  a  sight  of 
him  in  the  city.  If  Lupiry  Hopkins  wanted 
him  she  'd  better  a'took  him  when  she  could 
get  hini  without  fussin'  about  a  trunooj  for 
some  of  them  rich  city  girls  will  be  settin' 
their  caps  for  him,  and  you  and  I  know  what 
men  be,  Sister  Bemus/' 

ir. 

LUKE. 

He  was  tall  and* angular,  had  stooping 
shoulders,  and  wore  his  hair  very  long.  He 
had  very  large  bony  hands,  which  he  never 
knew  exactly  what  to  do  with  in  society.  He 
never  sat  down  in  the  presence  of  others 
without  becoming  painfully  embarrassed  by 
the  length  of  his  legs,  and  eying  them  in  a 
calculating  way,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  de- 
vise some  plan  for  curtailing  their  propor- 
tions or  getting  them  out  of  sight  He  had 
a  hi^  and  prominent  forehead,  near-sighted 
gray  eyes  peering  through  scholarly  specta- 
cles, a  large  Roman  nose,  and  a  very  wide 
month  which  suggested  humor  and  relieved 
his  face  of  an  oppressive  solemnity.  The 
long  hair  might  be  thought  an  affectation, 
but  Luke  really  wore  it  because  it  was  a  re- 
lief to  his  embarrassment  to  toss  the  long 
lock  off  his  forehead ;  it  furnished  employ- 
ment for  his  hands.  On  the  few  occasions 
when  he  was  forced  to  have  it  cut  he  was 
filled  with  despair  to  find  himself,  in  the 
pulpit,  ridiculously  clutching  at  the  short 
hairs  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  wav- 
ing lock.  He  was  hopelessly  awkward,  that 
was  undeniable ;  even  Mrs.  Smallidge's  un- 
pleasant adjective  *' gawky"  did  seem  to 
fit  And  some  people  thought  his  self-con- 
sciousness was  a  proof  of  vanity  and  little- 
ness of  mind ;  in  which  they  were  mistaken. 
He  had  been  dubbed  '<  Praise-God-bare- 
bones"  by  his  class-mates  in  college,  and 
oontinually  reminded  of  his  unfortunate  ap- 
pearance,— civilities  which  were  certainly 
not  calculated  to  decrease  his  natural  diffi- 
dence. 

But  his  congregation  declared  that  in  the 
pulpit,  when  he  got  fairly  under  way  and 
forgot  himself,  he  was  neither  ugly  nor  awk- 
ward. And  not  a  few  of  the  unmarried 
young  ladies  thought  his  appearance  "  very 
interesting." 


Miss  Una  Whitefield,  the  Bishop's  niece, 
when  she  met  him  at  the  Chinese  mission 
school,  thought  that  his  head  resembled 
Guide's  head  of  St  Paul.  The  low  brow  and 
the  leonine  locks  of  the  St.  Paul  were  cer- 
tainly not  Luke's ;  but  what  a  dreary  and 
prosaic  world  would  this  be  if  no  latitude 
were  allowed  to  the  imagination  1  Luke,  on 
his  part,  when  he  first  saW  Miss  Una,  men- 
tally quoted,  "  Her  eyes,  like  the  angels  of 
the  Lord,  sang  <  peace  on  earth  good  will  to- 
wards men.'"  He  almost  fancied  himself 
blest,  like  the  prophets  of  old,  with  an  an- 
gelic vision.  How  far  puffs  of  golden  hair 
and  a  white  tulle  bonnet  will  go  towards  the 
making  of  an  angel,  it  is  vain  to  consider,  or 
how  often  dazzling  purity  of  complexion  and 
heavenly  eyes  are  the  masks  of  impurity  and 
earthliness.  It  is  sufficient  that  Miss  Una 
Whitefield's  angelic  aspect  was  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace,  and  what  Luke  saw  in  her  eyes  came 
from  the  abundance  of  her  heart. 

He  felt  like  sitting  at  her  feet  to  be  taught, 
rather  than  joining  with  her  to  teach  the 
benighted  Ah  Sins,  Hop  Wards  and  Chin 
Wangs ;  and  when  one  of  the  teachers  jo- 
cosely congratulated  her  upon  her  celestial 
employment  Luke  felt  an  unregenerate  in- 
clination to  strangle  him.  For  a  man  to 
venture  upon  such  a  pun  in  her  presence 
seemed  to  him  a  striking  proof  of  total  de- 
pravity. How  her  pupils  could  regard  her 
with  such  stolid  indifference  while  she  talked 
to  them  was  a  profound  mystery  to  him.  He 
was  convinced  that  if  she  should  utter  such 
soft  and  persuasive  accents  to  him  he  should 
fall  down  on  his  knees  before  her. 

The  unhappy  result  of  the  reverential  ad- 
miration with  which  she  inspired  him  wss 
that  his  hands  and  legs  became  more  hope- 
lessly unmanageable  than  ever  before,  and  he 
clutched  so  frantically  at  his  long  lock  of 
hair  that  it  threatened  to  come  out  by  the 
roots.  He  blushed  like  a  school-boy,  and 
stammered  a  few  commonplaces  which 
seemed  so  inane  as  he  remembered  them 
that  he  was  almost  driven  to  despair. 

It  was  the  very  next  day  after  his  meet- 
ing with  Miss  Whitefield  that  he  received 
the  letter  from  Lupiry  announcing  the  de- 
cease of  the  turkeys,  and  the  consequent 
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necessity  of  postponing  their  wedding  day. 
The  letter  seemed  to  startle  Luke, — ^to  act  as 
a  sort  of  moral  shower  bath.  For  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours  he  had  been  uncon- 
scious of  Lnpiry's  existence.  He  drew  him- 
self up  to  his  full  height  and  walked  across 
the  room  seyeral  times  with  long,  determined 
strides. 

**I  can't  have  it  postponed,  not  for  a 
day  1  '*  he  said.  *'  We  are  far  enough  apart 
now ;  in  six  months  more — " 

He  turned  to  his  library  and  selecting  a 
volume  which  was  a  kind  of  museum  of  fos- 
silized theology  resolutely  endeavored  to 
fasten  his  attention  upon  it ;  but  an  angelic 
face  framed  in  golden  hair  and  a  white  tulle 
bonnet  floated  between  him  and  the  pages, 
just  as  it  did  between  him  and  the  vision  of 
Lupiry's  blooming  countenance.  He  shud- 
dered with  horror  at  his  own  wickedness, 
and  had  recourse  to  a  work  on  witchcraft 
and  demonology  by  one  of  the  early  fathers 
of  the  church.  And  he  firmly  resolved  to  go 
no  more  to  the  Chinese  mission  school. 

He  kept  his  resolve — ^for  the  space  of  three 
weeks.  During  that  time  he  had  entreated 
Lupiry  to  be  married  even  if  it  were  in  her 
old  buff  calico,  and  Lupiry  had  steadfastly 
refused.  He  had  then  resolved  to  im- 
prove Lupiry 's  mind  in  the  time  that  must 
intervene  before  their  wedding  day,  and 
thus  produce  some  congeniality  of  taste  be- 
tween them — ^having  a  hidden  consciousness 
all  the  while  that  pouring  water  into  a  sieve 
would  be  a  more  hopeful  task. 

And  Lupiry,  reading  the  improving  let- 
ters, sighed  and  wished  that  Luke's  hair 
curled  like  Seth  Jones'.  She  had  observed 
that  men  with  long  straight  hair  were  al- 
ways dull  and  prosy ;  and  the  prospect  of 
leading  the  women's  prayer-meeting  and  en- 
tertaining the  conference  brethren  lay  heavy 
on  her  soul. 

At  the  end  of  those  three  weeks  Luke  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  considering  his 
unusual  facility  in  acquiring  languages  and 
the  considerable  command  of  the  Chinese 
language  which  he  bad  already  gained,  to- 
gether with  the  scarcity  of  laborers  in  the 
vineyard,  it  was  his  duty  to  spend  his  Thurs- 
day evenings  at  the  mission  school.  If  temp- 
tations beset  him  there  had  he  not  sufficient 


manhood  to  resist  them,  with  the  divine  aid 
which  is  never  denied  to  the  weak  ? 

At  first  he  decided  that  his  only  safety 
lay  in  avoiding  the  angelic  vision  altogether, 
and  confined  his  attention  strictly  to  the 
stolid,  almond-eyed  Celestials.  But  before 
long  he  became  disgusted  with  his  coward- 
ice. Surely  her  companionship  was  helpful 
and  elevating ;  was  he  so  contemptibly  weak 
that  he  could  not  enjoy  it  without  being 
faithless  to  Lupiry?  *What  an  advantage 
her  friendship  would  be  to  Lupiry,  ignorant 
and  inexperienced  as  she  was.  Clearly  it 
was  expedient  that  be  and  the  angelic  vision 
should  be  friends.  How  far  he  had  been 
led  towards  this  conclusion  by  a  reproach- 
ful look  in  the  vision's  lovely  eyes — as  one 
who  would  say  ^  What  have  I  done  that  you 
should  refuse  to  be  friends  with  me  ?  " — ^it  is 
unnecessary  to  inquire. 

Luke  did  not  think  of  doing  so,  although 
he  knew  that  the  human  heart  is  deceitful 
above  all  things.  He  Ad  think  that  Provi- 
dence had  given  him  an  especial  call  to  min- 
ister to  the  Chinese,  he  had  become  so 
absorbingly  interested  in  the  language,  and 
had  come  to  regard  Chin  Wang,  who  brought 
home  his  washing,  as  a  man  and  a  brother. 
But  he  was  also  dimly  conscious  that  the 
feverish  longing  for  Thursday  night  which 
he  felt  in  all  the  intervening  week  was 
scarcely  to  be  accounted  for  by  his  devotion 
to  "  the  heathen  Chinee,"  and  he  never  went 
to  the  mission  school  without  previously  for- 
tifying himself  by  prayer  and  by  writing 
one  of  the  long,  improving  letters  to  Lupiry. 

The  Bishop  suddenly  felt  a  call  to  invite 
him  to  dinner,  and  Luke — being  compelled 
by  politeness  to  accept  the  invitation,  of 
course — saw  the  angelic  vision  at  the  head  of 
a  glorified  dinner  table.  What  he  ate  Luke 
scarcely  knew,  and  he  was  conscious  of  talk- 
ing such  drivel  that  he  wondered  why  the 
Bishop  did  not  make  arrangements  for  his 
immediate  removal  to  an  asylum  for  the 
idiotic.  The  divinity  ^as  calm  and  self- 
possessed,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  Chi- 
nese question,  the  condition  of .  the  Metho- 
dist church  in  the  South,  and  other  grave 
subjects ;  but  she  had  a  way  of  slowly  rais- 
ing her  long  lashes  and  giving  Luke  a  long 
look  out  of  her  wonderful  eyes, — which  looks, 
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Luke  felty  were  rapidly  reducing  him  to 
utter  imbecility. 

After  he  went  home  that  night,  he  added 
a  postscript  to  his  letter  telling  Lupiry  that 
he  needed  her  aid  and  companionship,  and 
begging  her  not  to  allow  such  a  petty  con- 
sideration as  dress  to  longer  postpone  their 
marriage.  If  he  had  not  been  a  man  he 
would  have  known  that  to  call  dress  "a 
petty  consideration''  was  more  likely  to 
hopelessly  ruffle  LufAry't  temper  than  to 
lead  her  to  yield  to  his  wish.  She  replied 
with  considerable  asperity  that  she  had 
'*  proper  pride  "  if  he  had  n't,  but  she  was  go- 
ing to  keep  the  school  at  the  South  Corner, 
and  should  have  earned  money  enough  by 
Spring  to  buy  herself  a  decent  wedding-dress. 
Jane  Simpeon  had  said  that  Methodists  were 
never  genteel,  even  in  the  city,  and  she 
would  like  to  know  if  it  was  true.  Luke 
groaned,  and  decided  that  the  improving 
letters  were  a  failure. 

Sam  Wa  Eee  was  the  most  interesting 
pupil  in  the  mission  school.  It  was  not 
only  that,  being  very  small  of  stature,  lame, 
and  possessed  of  a  broken  nose,  he  was 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  others, — al- 
though that  was  no^small  point  in  his  favor, 
as  to  a  casual  observer  the  others  all  looked 
exactly  alike,  and  Luke  peered  at  them 
through  his  spectacles  in  a  hopelessly  be- 
wDdered  way,  and  was  continually  rebuking 
Ah  Sin  for  the  misdemeanors  of  Lung  Wing, 
and  vice  vena.  But  Sam  Wa  Kee  was  also 
bright,  wide-awake  and  as  <"cute"  as  a 
Taukee.  He  showed  a  regard  for  his  teach- 
ers which  was  especially  touching  in  con- 
trast with  the  stolid  indifference  of  the 
others,  and  a  discernment  of  spiritual  things 
which  was  very  encouraging.  He  was  only 
sixteen,  and  all  alone,  the  uncle  with  whom 
he  had  come  to  America  having  died.  He 
earned  a  precarious  livelihood  by  doing 
errands  for  his  fellow  countrymen  who  were 
in  the  laundry  business,  until  he  was  run 
over  by  a  frightened  horse  and  seriously  in- 
jured. He  displayed  a  frantic  terror  of  the 
hospital,  being  possessed  by  the  fancy  that  it 
was  a  place  where  they  made  people's  bones 
into  umbrella  handles;  and  Luke,  for  whom 
he  sent,  at  once  had  him  removed  to  his  own 
lodgings,  and  took  care  of  him  with  the 


greatest  devotion  until  he  recovered.  Then 
Miss  Whitefield  suddenly  discovered  that  a 
Chinese  servant  was  the  one  thing  neces- 
sary to  make  her  uncle's  establishment,  of 
which  she  was  the  mistress,  complete,  and 
at  once  installed  Sam  Wa  Kee  therein  as 
hewer  of  wood,  scourer  of  knives  and  kettles, 
and  doer  of  errands,  to  his  own  delight  and 
Luke's  as  well.  For  it  was  clearly  the  lat- 
ter's  duty  to  call  now  and  then  to  see  how 
his  protdgd  was  getting  on.  And  he  did  call 
often.  Sam  Wa  Kee  was  apparently  an  un- 
failing source  of  inteiest  The  friendship 
throve  apace,  and  Lupiry  received  short  let- 
ters instead  of  the  long  improving  ones, 
until  suddenly  Luke's  conscience  awoke. 
He  tore  his  hair  and  clothed  himself  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  metaphorically  speak- 
ing, and  went  and  told  Una  Whitefield  that 
he  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Lupiry 
Hopkins. 

She  listened  with  interest  and  gentle  sym- 
pathy, as  became  her  since  he  was  her 
friend ;  but,  except  for  a  faint  flush  that 
came  and  went,  she  showed  no  trace  of  any 
emotion. 

"  She  does  n't  care  1  I  was  a  vain  idiot  to 
fancy  that  she  would,"  thought  Luke,  and 
was  more  miserable  than  before.  For  sev- 
eral weeks  he  did  not  go  near  the  house,  and 
at  the  mission  school  he  avoided  her  as 
much  as  possible. 

One  day  the  Bishop  told  him  that  Una 
had  come  to  a  sudden  determination  to  go 
to  China  as  a  missionary.  She  was  to  sail 
from  New  York  in  two  weeks,  with  a  party 
of  missionaries  who  were  returning  from  a 
visit  to  this  country. 

"  There  is  work  enough  for  her  here — work 
that  she  is  better  fitted  for,  too,  and  I  told 
her  so,"  said  the  Bishop.  "  You  had  better 
come  and  talk  to  her,  you  might  have  more 
influence  than  I," — giving  Luke  a  sly  and 
scrutinizing  glance. 

Luke  firmly  resolved  to  be  glad  that 
another  messenger  had  been  called  to  carry 
the  gospel  tidings  to  heathen  lands.  He 
also  firmly  resolved  not  to  go  to  see  her ;  and 
he  walked  around  the  square  seven  times 
the  next  day  before  he  rang  the  door  bell 
at  the  Bishop's  house.  She  was  surrounded 
by  friends,  and  he  scarcely  spoke  to  her. 
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The  next  time  that  he  went  the  same  thing 
happened)  but  on  the  evening  before  she 
was  to  leave  he  lingered  behind  the  others. 
She  was  as  calm  and  self-possessed  as  ever; 
she  even  chatted  g^yly  on  indifferent  sub- 
jects, but  she  would  not  meet  his  eyes  until, 
as  they  were  parting,  she  did  at  last  raise 
her  own — ^those  lovely  eyes  that  sang  of 
<<  peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men  " — 
and  he  saw  that  they  were  drowned  in  tears ;' 
then  she  snatched  her  hand  from  his,- and 
vanished  like  a  flash. 

Poor  Lukel  nothing  but  true  religion 
kept  him  from  wishing  in  that  moment  that 
Lupiry  Hopkins  had  never  been  bom.  He 
went  home  and  spent  the  night  '^  wrestling 
in  prayer,"  and  imbibing  doses  of  theology, 
hot  and  strong ;  and  he  did  not  trust  him- 
self to  say  farewell  to  her  again,  although  he 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  watching 
from  a  distance  the  train  that  bore  her  away. 

Then  he  went  home,  ''his  heart  within 
him  like  a  stone,"  and  found  this  letter 
awaiting  him  from  Lupiry : — 

«  Dear  Luke,"— 

"  I  do  feel  awful  ashamed  to  write  you 
this  letter,  and  when  I  read  about  men 
shooting  themselves  because  their  girls  have 
jilted  them  I  feel  kind  of  worried,  though  I 
don't  think  you  are  that  kind.  And  I  don't 
want  you  to  feel  broken-hearted,  nor  think 
hard  of  me,  for  I  have  tried  real  hard  all 
Winter  to  help  it — I  mean  to  help  feeling 
discouraged  about  being  a  minister's  wife, 
and  liking  Seth  Jones.  I  know  it's  real 
wicked,  and  Mother  thinks  I  '?e  fallen  from 
grace— though  Seth  is  a  professor.  He  is  a 
partner  in  the  store  now,  and  is  able  to  keep 
his  wife  real  genteel.  Of  course  I  know  it 
ain't  so  genteel  as  being  a  minister's  wife, 
besides  being  a  great  privilege.  And  I 
want  you  to  pray  for  me.  I  want  you  to 
remember  that  there  are  other  girls  just  as 
pretty  and  a  good  deal  better  than  me,  and 
one  of  these  days  you  may  love  one  just  as 
well ;  and  I  do  hope  you  '11  get  a  manager, 
for  Mother  says  that  is  what  a  minister  ought 
to  have.    Your  friend, 

LupiBT  Hopkins. 

"  P.  S.  Seth  likes  me  just  as  I  am,  and 
does  n't  want  me  to  read  books  or  be  elevated. 


I  have  got  the  lilac  silk,  and  it  is  a  beautiful 
shade,  with  gloves  to  match.  We  are  going 
to  be  married  in  May.  I  did  feel  awful  had 
when  my  turkeys  were  poisoned  so  we 
could  n't  be  married,  but  Seth  says  it  was 
providential  I  hope  you  will  think  so  some- 
time, and  not  do  anything  rash  or  dreadful, 
because  you  are  a  minister.  L.  H." 

Luke's  first  sensation  was  one  of  happy 
relief;  then  came  a  bitter  and  unchristian 
feeling  that  Providence  might  have  done  its 
work  a  little  earlier  t  It  was  maddening  that 
his  release  should  have  come  just  too  late. 
He  was  tempted  to  rush  after  Una,  to  tele- 
graph, to  do  a  dozen  wild  and  ridiculous 
things.  After  forcing  himself  to  deliberate 
calmly  for  ten  minutes,  he  went  in  search 
of  the  Bishop,  having  resolved  to  open  his 
heart  to  that  worthy  man,  and  see  whether 
he  could  not  devise  some  plan  to  prevent  the 
whole  earth  from  being  put  between  him 
and  the  desire  of  his  heart 

"Himself  is  not  at  home,"  responded  an 
Irish  serving  maid  to  his  inquiry  for  the 
Bishop.  "It's  for  your  riverence  that  Miss 
Una's  jist  after  sendin'." 

"  Miss  Una  f  Has  n't  she  gone  ?  "  cried 
Luke,  thinking  he  must  be  dreaming. 

"  She  could  n't  go — all  along  of  the  young 
haythen  !  It 's  tuk  sick  he  is,  and  scrachin' 
and  scramin'  bloody  murther  Whin  she  ^  lave 
him  a  minute.  Whin  she  'd  thry  to  go — and 
her  thrunks  all  packed  and  the  coachman 
waitin'  — ^he  wiut  purple  in  the  yaller  face  iv 
him,  the  raskill,  and  his  eyes  stud  out  iv  his 
head,  and  is  it  scrache  he  did?  Sure  they 
must  be  af  ther  hearin'  him  in  his  own  coun- 
thry  1  And  it 's  too  late  intirely  for  the 
thrain  now,  and  Miss  Una  thought  maybe 
you  'd  be  knowin*  what  to  do  for  him.  He 
wud  n't  lave  the  docther  come  near  him,  and 
the  masther  gone  now  for  another  Chinee  to 
see  will  he  know  what's  the  matther  iv  him  I" 

While  Bridget  discoursed  she  led  the  way 
to  Sam  Wa  Eee's  room.  He  lay  on  the  bed, 
with  his  almond  eyes  uproUed  until  but  lit- 
tle more  than  the  whites  were  visible,  and 
his  hands  convulsively  clutching  Una's  dress. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  I "  said  that 
young  lady,  a  vivid  blush  leaping  into  her 
face.  "I  thought  he  was  dying,  but  he 
seems  better  now." 
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A  moment's  inspection  of  Sam  Wa  Kee  oon- 
yinced  Luke  that  he  was  not  dying.  The 
purple  color  of  his  face  looked  astonishingly 
like  purple  ink,  and  a  suspicion  was  instantly 
aroused  in  Luke's  mind  that  the  <<  young 
haythen  "  had  merely  feigned  illness  to  pre- 
vent Una,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  at- 
tached, from  going  away,  his  repeated  warn- 
ings that  she  would  be  boiled  alive  if  she 
went  to  China  not  having  produced  the  de- 
sired effect  upon  her. 

Luke  requested  that  he  might  be  left  alone 
with  Sam  Wa  Kee ;  but  he  did  not  forget  to 
thrust  Lupiry's  letter  into  Una's  hand  be- 
fore she  left  the  room. 

When  Luke  and  Sam  Wa  Kee  were  alone, 
that  young  Celestial  sat  up  and  tipped  Luke 
a  facetious  wink  out  of  the  comer  of  one  of 


his  soft  and  guileless  eyes.  Whether  Luke 
rebuked  him  for  his  deceit,  or  fell  on  his 
neck  and  embraced  him,  never  transpired. 

When  he  came  out  and  told  Una  about  it 
she  said : — 

'*  Sometimes  that  boy  has  seemed  like  a  lit- 
tle saint,  and  to-day  he  seems  like  a  little 
fiend.    I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  him !" 

<<  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  think  he  is,"  said 
Luke;  "an  interposition  of  Providence  1" 

For  the  first  time  in  the  oourseof  their  ac- 
quaintance the  angelic  vision's  turn  had 
come  to  be  embarrassed.  She  blushed  very 
red,  looked  down  very  hard,  and  finally  hid 
her  face  in  such  a  manner  that  her  nose  was 
grazed  by  Luke's  coat  buttons. 

And  Luke  was  master  of  the  situation. 
Sophie.  Stoett. 


LETTERS  FROM  SARATOGA. 


I T  is  a  hot  afternoon  at  Saratoga,  and  on 
the  wide  piazza  of  one  of  the  large 
boarding  houses  four  young  women 
are  sitting  and  writing  letters, — a  de- 
cent interval  of  «pace  between  them  giv- 
ing each  a  sense  of  solitude  and  security. 

To  look  over  their  shoulders  and  read 
what  they  write  would  be  the  height  of  im- 
propriety, except  for  those  privileged  char- 
acters the  invisible  author  and  reader,  who 
are  universally  allowed  to  go  about  prying 
into  the  private  affairs  of  other  people. 
Let  us  then  draw  near  and  see  what  they 
have  to  say. 

The  first  one  we  approach  is  Miss  Lucelia 
6.  Case,  who  is  writing  home  to  her  mother 
in  West  Hartland,  Conn. 

Saratoga,  July  27, 1879. 
Dear  Mother, — 

I  hope  you  got  my  letter  telling  you  of 
my  safe  arrival  here  and  our  beautiful 
journey.  Uncle  has  gone  on  just  that 
way  ever  since,  just  as  good  and  kind 
as  he  could  be,  and  he  says  I  shall  see 
all  the  shows  that  money  can  pay  for.  He 
goes  right  into  the  hotels  and  all  about  every- 


where, and  is  not  a  bit  afraid  of  the  waiters 
or  anybody. 

I  must  tell  you  about  Saratoga  when  I 
get  home.  I  never  can  write  it  in  a  letter. 
It  is  like  the  stories  in  the  Weekly, — all 
beautiful  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  fine 
dress,  and  gay  society.  The  gentlemen  are 
all  so  polite  to  the  ladies  it  seems  as  if  they 
were  making  love  to  them ;  and  everybody  is 
perfectly  happy,  and  we  all  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  enjoy  ourselves.  The  hotels  are 
like  great  palaces,  and  in  the  evening  they 
light  up  the  yard  behind  with  a  light  whiter 
than  daylight,  and  make  the  loveliest  pict- 
ures on  a  great  white  sheet ;  and  everything 
looks  so  beautiful  and  strange  that  I  some- 
times wonder  if  I  have  n't  died  by  mistake 
and  gone  to  Heaven.  Oh  how  I  wish  Ro* 
sella  could  be  here !  I  do  not  want  to  enjoy 
so  much  without  her,  and  when  I  get  home 
I  shall  have  so  many  beautiful  things  to  re- 
member that  she  knows  nothing  about,  that 
somehow  it  makes  me  sad  in  all  my  pleasure 
to  think  of  it. 

I  guess  there  will  not  be  any  danger  of 
my  clothes  being  too  dressy.  The  ladies  in 
the  house  here  idl  dress  a  great  deal,  all  ex- 
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cept  one  who  I  must  tell  you  aboat.  She 
is  very  sober,  and  wears  a  gray  dress  all  the 
time,  and  a  plain  little  gray  hat,  and  does 
not  wear  any  jewelry,  except  sometimes  she 
wears  a  blue  cambric  dress  in  the  afternoon ; 
but  she  seems  to  be  a  lady,  and  T  sometimes 
think  that  she  is  so  quiet  because  she  does 
not  care  enough  about  the  people  here  to  be 
lively,  for  she  is  not  afraid  of  anybody.  Do 
you  not  remember  sometimes  there  is  a  story 
about  the  lady  that  was  stolen  when  she  was 
a  little  baby  and  has  to  work  and  is  poor, 
and  turns  out  to  be  the  richest  lady  after 
all  ?  This  one  makes  me  think  of  that ;  her 
hands  are  very  white,  too.  Please  do  not 
forget  to  save  the  Weekly  while  I  am  gone, 
I  want  so  to  know  what  became  of  the  beau- 
tiful lady  that  the  scout  carried  off. 

Then  there  is  another  young  lady  from 
Meriden  who  dresses  a  great  deal.  She  is 
very  stylish,  and  goes  around  as  if  she  was 
perfectly  at  home.  I  wish  I  could  be  as 
easy  and  natural.  There  is  a  very  handsome 
young  man  here ;  his  name  is  Mr.  Eraser  and 
he  lives  in  Albany.  He  waits  on  Miss  Thomp- 
son, the  lady  from  Meriden,  a  great  deal. 

Then  there  is  a  young  lady  from  New  York, 
Miss  Isabel  Alison.  She  is  very  stylish,  too, 
and  very  easy,  only  I  do  not  think  she  is 
quite  as  dressy  as  Miss  Thompson,  though 
she  does  come  from  New  York.  Mr.  Fraser 
waits  on  her  some,  too,  but  she  is  too  proud 
to  let  him  a  great  deal.  Miss  Thompson  is 
not  proud  a  bit,  and  sometimes  she  lets  me 
go  with  her  around  to  the  piazzas  in  the 
morning  when  she  cannot  get  Mr.  Fraser, 
and  we  hear  the  bands  play,  and  it  is  like 
fairy  land.  I  wish  you  and  Rosella  could 
see  it.  Mr.  Fraser  acts  just  like  a  lover  to 
Miss  Thompson,  and  sits  on  the  piazza  in 
the  dark,  and  puts  her  shawl  around  her  and 
holds  her  book  and  fans  her ;  but  she  does 
not  seem  to  mind  it,  and  tells  about  the  gen- 
tlemen friends  she  has  got  in  Meriden  to 
plague  him.  He  does  not  act  that  way  when 
he  waits  on  Miss  Alison,  I  guess  because 
she  is  too  proud  to  let  him.  She  is  not  as 
lively  as  Miss  Thompson,  and  I  do  not 
believe  he  likes  her  as  well ;  only  she  is  so 
proud,  and  he  likes  to  be  as  good  as  she  is. 

Last  night  was  rainy,  so  he  sat  in  the 
back  parlor  and  read  aloud  to  Miss  Alison 


a  story  he  seemed  to  think  a  great  deal  of. 
Miss  Thompson  and  I  listened  too.  It  was 
veiy  stupid ;  there  was  not  any  plot  and  the 
girl  died  at  the  end.  I  could  not  make  out 
what  it  was  about. 

It  seems  so  strange  to  have  a  hired  girl  to 
pass  the  things  at  table,  and  they  have  such 
curious  things  to  eat.  The  soup  this  noon 
had  something  that  looked  just  like  little 
white  worms  in  it.  I  could  not  eat  it,  but 
everybody  else  did.  I  suppose  it  is  some- 
thing foreign. 

I  am  sitting  on  the  back  piazza  where  it 
is  nice  and  shady.  The  back  yard  is  full  of 
beautiful  plants  and  flower  beds.  The  young 
ladies  I  have  told  you  about  are  here  too. 
Mr.  Fraser  has  come  out  and  is  carrying  on 
with  Miss  Thompson.  He  wants  her  to  go 
to  walk  with  him.  She  says  I  must  hurry 
up  and  she  will  mail  my  letter  fur  me.  Give 
my  love  to  darling  Rosella,  and  tell  every- 
body I  am  having  a  beautiful  time. 
Your  affectionate  daughter, 

Lucelia  6.  Case. 

We  will  next  take  a  peep  at  the  letter  of 
Miss  Bertha  Woloott,  of  Litchfield,  Conn., 
who  is  evidently  writing  to  a  friend. 

Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  July  27th. 
My  dear  Agnes, — 

I  saw  Hugh  Carpenter  yesterday  and  he 
told  me  you  had  started  for  Sharon,  so  I 
shall  venture  to  address  you  there.  I  have 
made  quite  a  sudden  move  in  this  direction. 
I  came  on  last  Thursday  to  meet  the  Whitr 
mans,  who  were  to  be  here  for  a  day  or  two 
before  starting  for  the  Sandwich  Islands; 
and  I  intended  to  go  directly  home,  but 
Harry  telegraphed  that  he  was  coming  on 
with  his  aunt's  family  and  wanted  me  to 
stay  and  enjoy  a  few  days  with  him  here. 
I  had  nothing  with  me  but  a  hand  bag  con- 
taining one  blue  cambric,  but  I  decided  to 
stay  and  see  Saratoga  in  my  traveling  dress. 
I  have  never  been  here  before,  perhaps  you 
know,  and  I  have  really  enjoyed  looking  on; 
though  I  do  not  understand  how  people  can 
come  here  and  stay  any  length  of  time  for 
pleasure.  Most  of  them  seem  to  be  tiying 
so  anxiously  to  enjoy  themselves  that  the 
effort  defeats  its  object. 

The  Wilsons  are  staying  at  the  Gradn 
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Union,  and  I  can  go  about  everywhere  with 
them,  80  I  don't  mind  staying  alone  for  a 
few  days.  I  came  to  that  boarding-house 
you  recommended,  and  find  it  a  very  nice 
place  as  to  accommodation, — ^but  you  know 
I  always  did  detest  staying  at  a  boarding- 
house  with  a  lot  of  second  rate  people.  I 
had  enough  of  that  at  the  Centennial.  lu 
such  a  small  circle  as  this  every  one  is  intro- 
duced and  you  can't  decline  acquaintances. 
I  don't  approve  of  myself  at  all  in  this  re- 
spect ;  for  although  I  used  to  think  it  was  a 
fioe  thing. to  be  indifferent  to  commonplace 
people,  I  have  discovered  that  it  is  a  mark 
of  a  large  mind  to  be  able  to  find  something 
to  interest  it  in  every  one,  and  that  only 
weak  natures  need  be  so  dreadfully  afraid 
of  contamination  by  social  intercourse  with 
inferiors. 

There  is  a  young  man  here  from  Albany 
that  I  am  dying  to  snub,  and  if  I  had  a 
trunk  full  of  my  best  clothes  I  could  do  it ; 
but  one  can't  snub  very  well  from  a  travel- 
ing-dress standpoint.  He  is  a  bright  fellow 
and  quite  a  gentleman,  but  being  the  only 
young  man  in  the  house  and  having  several 
girls  adoring  him  has  turned  his  head  a  lit- 
tle, and  he  is  suffering  to  have  the  conceit 
taken  out  of  him. 

There  is  one  girl  here  from  Meriden,  a 
''regular  high  flyer,"  as  Harry  would  call 
her.  I  think  I  should  have  known  her 
habitat,  even  if  I  had  not  seen  it  on  her 
trunk,  for  she  has  that  unmistakable  Meri- 
den look  I  always  noticed  in  the  people  who 
get  on  there  when  we  take  the  New  York 
express  from  Hartford.  She  is  really  very 
pretty  though,  and  dresses  elegantly,  in  a 
showy,  effective  manner  that  is  such  a  per- 
fect imitation  of  style  when  one  hasn't  a 
discriminating  eye.  Yes,  she  is  stylish,  I 
will  admit  it,  and  some  of  her  dresses,  when 
she  doesn't  try  too  hard,  are  in  perfect 
taste.  Her  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
•awnrfaire  would  be  very  impressive  if  she 
were  not  so  evidently  conscious  of  them,  and 
she  carries  on  her  flirtation  with  the  young 
Albanian  as  if  be  were  her  flve  hundred  and 
first  victim.  Her  blindest  worshiper  is  a 
little  maiden  from  the  country,  just  the  ideal 
PhiUis  Harry  was  so  sure  I  was  going  to  be 
before  he  met  me,  who  is  looking  at  the 


world  for  the  first  time  with  a  jolly  old 
uncle  who  has  brought  her  to  Saratoga  for  a 
treat.  She  is  a  pretty  little  creature,  in  a 
rustic  fashion,  but  her  dresses,  made  from 
last  year's  Bazar  patterns,  are  the  most  ludi- 
crous mixtures  of  would-be  style  and  rural 
taste  that  you  ever  saw.  She  is  perfectly 
happy  when  under  the  protecting  wing  of 
Mattie  G.  Thompson;  that's  the  Meriden 
girl's  name.  I  have  mentally  named  her 
Britannia,  that  being  my  principal  associa- 
tion with  Meriden.  She  made  some  ad- 
vances toward  me,  whom  she  does  not  dis- 
criminate from  the  Phillis,  and  finding  I 
was  not  disposed  to  be  patronized  lavished 
her  kind  attentions  on  Lucelia.  She  uses 
her  for  an  escort  when  the  devoted  Mr. 
Fraser  is  off  duty,  for  the  latter  sometimes 
takes  a  furlough,  and  distills  the  rarest  es- 
sence of  his  attentions  for  the  benefit  of 
a  New  York  young  lady  who  is  also  of 
the  household.  Her  name  is  Alison,  and  I 
shouldn't  one  bit  wonder  if  she  were  the 
Isabel  Alison  I  have  heard  so  much  about 
from  Harry's  aunt.  I  hope  she  is,  for  then 
she  will  have  heard  quite  as  extravagant  re- 
ports of  Harry  from  Mrs.  Curtis,  and  when 
they  arrive  and  she  finds  I  am  Harry's 
Jiancee  I  shall  mischievously  enjoy  it;  for 
the  demoiselle  of  New  York  has  ignored  me 
in  the  most  delicate  and  unobtrusive  man- 
ner. I  like  her,  for  she  is  a  lady,  and  the 
most  exquisitely  and  refinedly  stylish  figure 
I  ever  saw ;  but  she  is  a  striking  example  of 
the  influence  of  New  York  fashionable  life 
upon  some  of  the  best  of  people, — an  influ- 
ence that  I  dread  for  myself  when  I  go  to 
live  there.  I  get  wider  views  of  life  from 
the  tops  of  my  dear  old  Litchfield  hills  than 
I  shall  when  I  look  across  at  the  brown  stone 
fronts  of  Thirty-fourth  street  This  Miss 
Alison  would  deny  with  well-bred  surprise 
that  she  valued  people  according  to  their 
wealth  and  style,  and  theoretically  would 
approve  the  simple  virtues  of  the  poor ;  but 
to  associate  with  them  would  be  quite  a 
different  matter.  She  takes  me  for  a  poor 
young  thing  from  the  country,  and  actually 
affiliates  more  readily  with  Mattie  G.  than 
she  does  with  me,  the  lineal  descendant  of 
old  Roger  Wolcott,  who  perpetuates  his  trick 
of  lifting  the  left  eyebrow  1 
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I  '11  secretly  confess  to  you,  however,  that 
my  theories  concerning  wealth  have  received 
a  rude  shock  by  frequenting  the  different 
hotels  here  and  noticing  how,  in  their  gen- 
eral tone,  the  faces  refine  up  along  the  scale 
of  prices.  There 's  no  denying  that  the  ho- 
tels which  ask  the  highest  rates  attract  a 
class  of  people  whose  faces  are  noblest  and 
finest  according  to  ray  standards  even ;  and 
this  difference  is  noticeable  in  delicate  shades 
all  along  the  scale.  Of  course  extremes 
meet  everywhere ;  I  speak  only  of  general 
averages. 

When  you  see  Clare  don't  forget  to  tell 
her  that  I  have  at  last  discovered  something 
of  Henry  James  Jr.'s  that  I  can  thoroughly 
enjoy  and  admire.  I  take  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion in  the  fact,  for  Harry  has  always  secretly 
despised  my  literary  taste  because  I  thought 
his  novels  so  tedious.  But  Mr.  Fraser  was 
reading  ".  Daisy  Miller  "  aloud  last  night  to 
some  of  the  young  ladies,  and  I  eat  out  on 
the  piazza  in  the  rainy  darkness  and  eaves- 
dropped through  the  window.  It  carried 
me  right  back  to  Rome  and  the  way  those 
dreadful  Bronson  girls  behaved  that  used  to 
distress  me  so,  and  I  recognized  the  verisi- 
militude of  the  sketch.  The  most  admirable 
thing  about  the  book  is  the  exquisite  justice 
done  poor  Daisy,  showing  how  innocent  she 
really  was,  in  spite  of  her  dreadful  behavior. 
American  girls  ought  to  thank  Mr.  James 
for  the  service  he  has  done  us ;  for  though 
the  best  of  us  need  no  such  defense,  yet  the 
best  of  us  are  but  a  small  minority.  Miss 
Alison  thought  the  book  was  dreadful,  which 
shows  she  has  never  been  abroad.  I  heard 
her  ask  Mr.  Fraser,  actually  in  serious  ear- 
nest, if  she  could  get  "  The  Scarlet  Letter" 
in  the  Seaside  Library  I  I  was  relieved  after- 
ward when  she  told  him  it  was  by  the  same 
author  as  "  Garth,"  for  it  showed  she  had 
some  remotely  approximating  ideas  on  the 
subject. 

It  amuses  me  to  see  this  Miss  Alison 
cringe  and  shiver  with  disgust  and  horror 
at  the  old  uncle  I  spoke  of,  who  has  brought 
the  wildwood  flower.  He  is  a  rough,  un- 
couth creature  in  his  outward  appearance, 
and  continually  lets  slip  expressions  that 
would  make  the  fortune  of  a  Yankee  dialect 
writer.;  but  I  have  seen  many  a  man  of  the 


highest  outward  polish  and  elegance  of  man- 
ner that  had  not  half  the  real  benevolence 
and  kindness  of  heart  that  this  man  pioesesses, 
along  with  a  reaUy  original  genius,  and  a 
keen  penetration  and  shrewdness  that  seems 
to  read  all  our  characters  and  know  just 
what  we  are  really  worth.  He  would  do  for 
the  eccentric  character  study  in  the  great 
American  noveL  Britannia  actually  tries 
to  flirt  with  him  when  there  is  no  one  else 
around  to  keep  her  hand  in,  and  it  is  amus- 
ing to  see  him  make  a  fool  of  her  while  she 
thinks  all  the  time  she  is  making  a  fool  of 
him. 

I  had  a  curious  experience  yesterday 
morning.  I  was  sitting  on  the  piazza  of 
<'The  United  States,"  listening  to  the  band. 
The  piazza  was  sunny  and  deserted,  and  I 
sat  alone  in  the  only  shady  spot.  I  began 
to  hear  in  the  distance  the  sound  of  martial 
music,  and  presently  down  the  street  there 
came  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  It  was  some 
militia  from  out  of  town  making  an  excur- 
sion, and  the  local  company  had  turned  out 
to  receive  them.  That  was  all.  But  by  rea- 
son of  my  quiet  life  in  the  country  a  mili- 
tary pageant  is  quite  a  novelty  to  me ;  and 
as  I  stood  and  looked  at  them,  idly  at  first, 
there  came  like  a  revelation  a  keen  sense  of 
all  the  horrors  of  war  for  which  this  military 
drill  is  a  nominal  preparation,  of  the  mur- 
derous intent  of  the  weapons  they  carried. 
And  there  passed  before  my  mental  vision, 
as  if  by  second  sight,  a  picture  of  that  time 
years  ago  when  all  the  country  trembled 
with  these  marching  feet  going  forth  for 
something  more  than  mere  parade,  and  when 
the  nation  awoke  as  if  from  a  dream  to  the 
terrible  realities  of  loyalty,  self-sacrifice,  en- 
thusiasm and  devotion  that  underlie  what 
in  common  times  we  call  the  practical  reali- 
ties of  life.  I  remembered  how  I  grew  into 
intelligent  childhood  with  that  dark  shadow 
over  the  land,  and  there  awoke  within  me 
slumbering  impressions  that  had  never  been 
aroused  before  since  I  was  able  to  appreciate 
them;  and  all  the  electric  thrill  and  passion- 
ate enthusiasm  of  that  great  time  that  my 
unconscious  childhood  had  absorbed,  seemed 
to  spring  up  responsive  the  tread  of  those 
soldiers'  feet.  I  did  not  ^Ison  all  this  out 
at  the  time ;  I  only  knew  .iiat  I  was  mightily 
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swayed  by  some  strong  emotion,  that  there 
thrilled  within  me  a  loyalty  to  my  country, 
a  love  for  the  flag  that  fluttered  before  me, 
such  as  1  had  not  dreamed  I  was  capable  of 
feeling ;  and,  carried  away  by  my  unwonted 
excitement,  almost  before  I  knew  it  I  was 
weeping  uncontrollably.  My  introspective 
habit  of  mind  nevertheless  enabled  me  to 
stand  off  and  look  at  myself  in  amazement, 
— at  the  reserved  and  controlled  young  wo- 
man I  supposed  I  knew,  with  her  contempt 
of  gush  and  her  scorn  of  those  who  cannot 
control  their  emotions,  weeping  publicly  on 
the  piazza  of  a  great  hotel  in  full  view  of  a 
crowded  Saratoga  street  t  But  in  Saratoga 
nothing  is  conspicuous,  and  I  might  have 
wept  there  all  day  without  attracting  atten- 
tion. 

The  storm  was  soon  over,  and  T  was 
myself  again ;  but  thei'e  is  a  little  glow  at 
my  heart  whenever  I  remember  that  out- 
burst of  emotion,  and  I  am  glad  for  Harry's 
sake  that  I  am  capable  of  an  unselfish  en- 
thusiasm. 

Harry 's  not  coming  till  Thursday.  When 
he  telegraphed  he  expected  to  be  here  Mon- 
day, and  I  should  not  have  waited  if  I  had 
foreseen  the  delay.  I  've  had  to  send  home 
for  more  clothes,  and  I  Ve  had  the  weakness 
to  send  for  some  of  my  finest  dresses.  I 
would  n't  have  done  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world  at  large,  but  for  Harry's  sake  I  want 
to  look  my  best  while  he  is  here.  With  the 
sword  of  my  stylish  mummy  cloth  I  expect 
to  smite  with  confusion  the  indifferent  Al- 
banian and  the  scornful  New  Yorker.  After 
all,  should  I  be  a  woman  if  I  did  not  enjoy 
the  prospect?  Don't  despise  me,  dearest 
Agnes,  but  commiserate  my  poor  human 
frailty. 

Mr.  Eraser  is  going  to  the  post-ofEce  and 
will  take  our  letters  so  they  will  catch  the 
mail  this  evening,  and  I  must  cut  short. 
Write  soon  to  your  ever  loving  friend. 

Bertha  Wolcott 

We  may  approach  without  hesitation  Miss 
Mattie  6.  Thompson  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  as 
she  is  so  much  abso''}ed  with  the  young  gen- 
tleman beside  h  :  iiat  she  will  not  notice 
if  we  read  the  s^  '^s  she  has  written  to  her 
friend.  '^  ^^    ^   "'^^ 


Saratoga,  N.  T.    Monday  afternoon. 
My  deajr  Libbie, — 

You  may  just  give  me  joy,  for  I  've  got 
to  Saratoga  at  last.  I  was  bound  I  would 
come  this  Summer,  and  the  folks  had  to 
give  in  Mother  was  detennined  I  should  n't 
stay  at  a  hotel,  for  she  said  there  was  no  tell- 
ing how  I  'd  carry  on ;  so  I  was  very  glad  to 
compromise  on  that,  and  went  to  that  board- 
ing-house where  you  stayed  last  Summer.  I 
spend  all  the  time  that  I  am  not  eating  and 
sleeping  at  one  or  another  of  the  hotels,  so 
it  is  just  as  good  as  staying  there. 

There's  an  elegant  fellow  in  the  house 
here,  from  Albany,  Mr.  Eraser,  and  you 
can  guess  of  course  that  we  are  going  it 
pretty  strong  by  this  time.  The  only  fault 
I  have  to  find  with  him  is  that  there 's  only 
one  of  him,  and  you  want  two  or  three  to 
have  real  fun.  But  there  are  some  real  ele- 
gant looking  fellows  up  at  the  hotels  that 
are  not  indifferent  to  my  appearance,  and 
I'll  have  some  sport  yet,  if  I'm  not  mis- 
taken. 

There 's  another  young  lady  in  the  house, 
from  New  York.  She  's  real  stylish,  but  I 
don't  care  if  1  do  say  that  she  does  n't  dress 
as  much  as  I  do.  She  would  just  give  her 
eyes  if  she  could  get  Mr.  Fraser  away  from 
me,  but  you  may  trust  me  on  that  point. 
She  tries  to  be  very  literary  and  cultured, 
and  talks  high  art  at  him ;  and  last  night  it 
was  rainy  and  we  could  n't  go  round  to  the 
hotel,  so  she  got  him  to  read  aloud  to  her  a 
stupid  little  story  making  a  dreadful  fuss 
about  a  girl  having  a  jolly  time  over  in  Eu- 
rope. I  guess  if  the  person  that  wrote  it 
should  see  jou  and  me  carry  on  she  would 
open  her  eyes.  When  I  go  abroad  I  *11  just 
make  the  foreigners  stare.  This  girl  died  for 
the  cap  sheaf;  and  it  was  as  solemn  as  if 
she  had  broken  all  the  ten  commandipents. 

Then  this  Miss  Alison  went  to  talking 
about  books  and  authors  till  I  thought  I 
should  scream.  I  wished  for  the  minute  I 
was  crammed  up  on  those  things,  for  I  don't 
believe  she  knew  what  she  was  talking  about 
and  I  'd  have  liked  to  trip  her  up.  Mr.  Era- 
ser was  too  polite  to  correct  her,  but  he  got 
out  of  it  as  quick  as  he  could.  This  talk 
about  high  art  is  all  very  well  if  you  want 
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to  stun  another  woman,  but  feUowB  don't 
care  a  straw  for  it.  They  would  rather 
carry  on  with  a  jolly  girL 

I  suppose  I  can't  tell  you  anything  about 
Saratoga,  you  have  been  here  so  much.  I 
go  to  the  Hathom  spring  every  morning ;  it 
seems  to  be  rather  the  style  this  season.  Mr. 
Fraser  goes  too  when  he  is  n't  too  lazy  to  get 
up ;  but  I  have  quite  as  much  f  im  when  I  go 
alone.  There  was  a  splendid  looking  fellow 
came  there  every  morning,  and  took  hin  place 
just  opposite  where  I  stood  and  solemnly 
drank  a  glass  of  water  every  time  I  did.  I 
thought  one  morning  I  'd  see  how  much  he 
would  hold,  so  when  I  pretended  to  drink  I 
slyly  emptied  the  water  away.  His  blood  was 
up  that  he  would  n't  be  outdone  by  a  woman, 
and  I  made  him  drink  about  a  dozen  tum- 
blers. I  have  n't  seen  that  man  again.  I 
told  Mr.  Fraser  about  it  and  I  thought  he 
would  die  laughing. 

There  are  n't  any  young  ladies  in  the  house 
except  Miss  Alison  and  myself ;  but  there 's 
a  couple  of  girls  from  the  country.  One  of 
them  I  can't  quite  make  out.  I  thought  at  first 
she  was  dreadfully  shy ;  but  I  begin  to  think 
she  is  putting  on  airs  and  does  n't  want  to 
know  anybody.  She  looks  like  a  school 
teacher  or  some  such  deadly  superior  per- 
son, who  is  so  very  intellectual  and  inde- 
pendent she  wears  the  same  old  dress  all 
the  time  and  turns  up  her  nose  at  butterflies 
of  fashion.  She  does  n't  seem  to  get  much 
attention  by  that  means. 

The  other  is  a  real  sweet  little  thing,  in 
spite  of  her  greenness  and  her  dreadful 
clothes.  She  looks  upon  your  humble  ser- 
vant with  the  greatest  admiration,  and  I  like 
to  take  her  around  with  me  when  I  go  cruis- 
ing alone.  I  flatter  myself  no  one  will  take 
us  for  friends,  and  I  fondly  hope  people  will 
think  she  is  my  maid. 

There 's  some  real  jolly  fellows  board  at 
the  house  opposite,  and  we  have  great  fun 
in  the  few  minutes  before  each  meal  that  we 
sit  on  the  piazzas.  The  side  whose  dinner 
is  ready  firat  is  absurdly  triumphant.  If 
I  was  the  girls  over  there  I  should  be  real 
mad.  One  of  the  fellows  was  staring  so  hard 
over  at  me  as  they  went  out  to  dinner,  that  he 
walked  right  up  a  lady's  train  and  tore  half 
her  skirt  off.  Such  a  scream  I  It  was  great  fun. 


The  little  country  girl  I  was  telling  about 
has  a  real  jolly  old  uncle,  who  has  been  all 
over  the  world  making  money  and  has  come 
home  to  spend  it  and  is  giving  his  little 
niece  a  glimpse  of  Saratoga.  It  is  too  ridicu- 
lous, but  the  old  fellow  has  taken  the  most 
absurd  fancy  to  me,  and  I  amuse  myself 
with  him  when  I  have  n't  anything  else  on 
hand.  Now  you  need  n't  laugh  or  think  I 
am  hard  up  for  attention.  I  assure  you  he 
has  taken  us  some  lovely  drives  that  are  not 
to  be  despised. 

I  do  have  such  splendid  times  wherever  I 
go !  I  never  had  so  much  fun  in  my  life  be- 
fore. I  wish  I  had  you  and  some  of  the 
other  girls  with  me. 

Mr.  Fraser  is  hurrying  me  up  to  go  down 
street  with  him,  and  we  shall  leave  the  let- 
ters at  the  post-office ;  so  I  must  close,  with 
loads  of  love  from  yours  ever, 

Mattie. 

Miss  Isabel  Alison,  of  New  York,  sits 
aloof  at  the  end  of  the  piazza,  and  is  just 
finishing  her  letter. 

My  own  darling  Petite^ — 

I  am  so  sadly  disappointed  that  you  are 
not  coming  here  for  a  fortnight  yet  I 
really  should  have  rebelled  against  ooming 
myself  if  I  had  not  supposed  I  was  sure  of 
your  company.  Mamma  and  Auntie  are 
much  improved  in  health,  but  going  to  the 
spring  in  the  morning  completes  their  daily 
exercise,  and  although  they  are  very  kind  in 
insisting  upon  my  going  out  and  leaTing 
them,  still  I  feel  the  need  of  some  stimulus 
from  without  There  are  no  really  oongeuial 
people  staying  in  the  house,  and  I  dislike 
going  to  the  hotels  alone ;  so  that  unless  my 
friends  there  come  after  me  I  usuallj  re- 
main in-doors. 

I  miss  you  sadly,  my  darling  girl,  and  can 
hardly  wait  for  your  arrival.  I  have  been 
losing  my  taste  for  Saratoga  for  several  sesr 
sons  past,  and  if  Mamma  were  not  so  de- 
pendent upon  the  waters  I  should  plead  to 
go  elsewhere.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  vulgar 
fiouveaux  riches  grow  every  year  more  push- 
ing and  conspicuous,  and  wealth  is  more  the 
standard  than  family  or  position. 

I  was  intensely  interested  in  your  descrip- 
tion of  the  people  staying  with  you.    I  wish 
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I  had  your  ezquisite  touch  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  character,  and  that  I  could  report  an 
agreeable  circle  here.  I  study  them,  for  you 
know  my  passion  for  character  study ;  but  I 
regret  to  say  there  are  few  types  worthy  of 
notice.  There  is  but  one  young  man  here, 
and  although  his  home  is  Albany  he  has 
been  in  the  city  a  great  deal  and  has  picked 
up  quite  a  degree  of  polish.  I  sometimes  let 
him  talk  to  me  rainy  tv^ningfi  pour  passer  le 
temps,  as  there  u  no  danger  of  my  being 
troubled  with  the  acquaintance  after  I  get 
back  to  town. 

He  read  aloud  to  me  last  evening  the  most 
extraordinary  little  book.  I  forget  the  wri- 
ter's name,  but  I  think  it  was  some  English- 
man who  wished  to  perpetrate  a  terrible 
satire  on  American  girls.  I  was  really  in- 
dignant at  Mr.  Fraser  for  reading  such  a 
book  to  me ;  some  of  it  was  so  unrefined, 
and  the  people  common  and  disagreeable. 
He  wanted  my  critical  opinion,  but  I  told 
him  I  did  not  think  the  story  was  worth  one. 
In  literary  art  it  was  very  faulty;  had  no 
constructiTe  ability  and  seemed  crude  and 
unfinished.  **  Daisy  Miller  "  was  the  name, 
I  think. 

I  have  been  reading  lately  some  of  Mary 
Cecil  Hay's  noyels,  '*  Nora's  Love  Test," 
'«The  Arundel  Motto,"  etc.  Such  books  I 
can  enjoy ;  they  are  so  refined,  and  you 
know  I  always  did  like  good  society  in  books 
as  well  as  in  real  life. 

Now,  dearest  Helen,  do  not  laugh  at  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  Harry  Vernon  is  com- 
ing here.  I  have  long  since  gotten  over 
that  school  girl  fancy  for  a  picture,  and  can 
look  forward  with  perfect  composure  to 
meeting  a  brilliant  young  gentleman  of 
whom  1  have  often  heard  the  most  golden 
opinions.  Mamma  had  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Curtis  saying  they  were  coming  Thursday 
aud  had  secured  rooms  at  this  house,  so  of 
course  we  shall  see  much  of  them.  There 
was  some  rumor  of  his  engagement  to  that 
brilliant  young  lady  he  met  abroad,  but  Mr. 
Lyman  told  me  it  was  no  such  thing.  Mrs. 
Curtis  inquired  so  particularly  if  I  was  to 
be  here  that  I  quite  suspected  what  Aer  plans 
were ;  but  that  is  too  absurd  to  think  of. 

There  is  a  Miss  Thompson  here  who 
comes  from  Connecticut;  she  is   a   very 


bright  girl  and  really  quite  amusing.  She 
lacks  polish,  but  for  a  country  girl  has  a 
good  deal  of  style,  and  I  have  found  her  the 
pleasantest  companion  here.  There  are  two 
girls  from  the  rural  districts ;  one  of  them 
is  a  sweet  little  wild  flower,  and  if  I  had 
any  taste  for  the  rustic  graces  I  should  find 
her  quite  a  study.  Lily  Penrose  would  go 
wild  over  her;  but  I  doubt  if  even  Lily 
could  endure  a  dreadful  old  uncle  who  came 
here  with  her,  and  who  is  the  most  objec- 
tionable person  I  ever  was  brought  in  con- 
tact with.  He  is  so  coarse  and  unrefined 
he  sets  all  my  nerves  quivering,  and  I  find 
it  intolerable  to  remain  in  the  house  with 
such  a  creature.  Just  as  soon  as  Mamma 
is  able  to  bear  it  we  shall  remove  to  one  of 
the  hotels,  where  we  can  be  as  secluded  as 
we  like. 

The  other  country  girl  comes  from  a  place 
called  Litchfield,  which  is  becoming  quite  a 
resort,  and  she  shows  the  effect  of  contact 
with  cultivated  people, — ^though  the  effect 
is  far  from  pleasant.  Probably  her  '*  folks  " 
took  boarders  from  the  city,  and  she  has 
studied  to  pick  up  their  ways  and  now  feels 
quite  competent  to  pass  as  one  of  them. 
Her  assumption  is  both  amusing  and  offen- 
sive, and  she  has  lost  the  shy  modest  gfrace 
of  the  other  one,  trying  to  put  herself  on 
an  equality  with  any  one,  and  in  her  attire 
making  some  quite  successful  veutui^es  in 
the  direction  of  last  year's  fashion.  I  do 
think  the  most  disagreeable  person  in  the 
world  is  one  of  these  common  girls  who  has 
picked  up  a  little  surface  polish  of  manner^ 
and  thinks  she  can  put  herself  forward 
where  her  inherent  coarseness  is  conspicu- 
ous. I  dislike  this  hybrid  creature;  for 
although  she  has  no  cultivation  she  will 
push  herself  forward,  and  if  gently  ignored 
and  repressed  comes  bobbing  up  like  a  cork 
again. 

The  rest  of  the  people  here  are  querulous 
invalids,  and  are  hopelessly,  inexcusably  com- 
mon. I  am  impatient  to  get  away  from  the 
place,  for  the  inevitable  familiarity  of  such 
a  limited  circle  seems  a  kind  of  contamina- 
tion, as  it  were. 

You  will  find  Saratoga  very  full  this  year, 
and  very  gay.  Mamma  takes  the  Hathom 
water ;  it  seems  to  suit  her  best.    The  Shar- 
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ons  are  at  the  Grand  Union,  and  the  Munns 
and  Lymans  are  expected.  I  saw  Sadie  Jef- 
ferson a  moment  yesterday;  she  was  just 
leaving  town.  She  gave  me  a  little  book 
she  recommended  highly ;  but  Sadie  always 
did  have  such  queer  taste.  It  is  called 
"  Deephaven,"  and  is  by  Sara  Jewett,  that 
lovely  actress  at  the  Union  Square.  I  can- 
not imagine  how  she  ever  succeeded  in  writ- 
ing anything  so  stupid. 

George  Jackson  called  on  me  Friday  even- 
ing and  we  went  up  to  the  concert  in  the 
Park,  which  was  illuminated.  He  could 
talk  of  nothing  but  Harry  Vernon's  mani- 
fold attractions.  I  fancy  Master  Harry  is 
an  enfant  gdtd  of  society,  who  needs  to  be 
taken  in  hand  by  some  one  who  does  not 
bow  down  and  worship  him.  It  will  amuse 
me  to  see  Mr.  Fraser  collapse  when  Mr. 
Vernon  appears ;  for  this  Mr.  Fraser,  being 
the  only  young  gentleman  in  the  house,  has 
been  quite  too  much  inflated  by  the  circum- 
stance. Miss  Thompson,  who  is  really  a 
very  bright  girl,  has  amused  him  exceed- 
ingly, but  he  sometimes  gets  quite  enough 
of  her;  when  it  is  entertaining  to  see  him 
shake  her  off  and  gravitate  in  my  direction. 
I  have  kept  him  well  at  a  distance,  however, 
for  ohe  cannot  be  too  careful  about  getting 
an  acquaintance  fastened  upon  one. 

I  have  an  opportunity  to  send  this  letter 
to  catch  an  early  mail,  so  I  will  leave  much 
unsaid.  That  I  love  you,  and  long  to  have 
you  here  with  me,  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you. 
Do  write  me,  darling,  before  you  come,  I  am 
$0  lonely. 

Always  your  own  Isabel. 

Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  July  27th,  1879. 

A  few  days  after  the  foregoing  letters 
were  written  Misa  Wolcott  received  the  fol- 
lowing reply  from  her  friend  Miss  Agnes 
Avery,  of  Boston. 

Sharon,  July  29th. 

I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter, 
dear  Bertha,  and  was  so  distressed  by  the 
tone  of  some  portions  of  it  that  I  must  reply 
at  omce,  feeling  sure  you  will  not  be  angry 
at  the  faithful  wounds  of  a  friend. 

I  should  have  said  an  hour  ago  that  if  I 
had  a  friend  in  the  world  who,  upon  finding 
herself  delayed  for  a  week  at  Saratoga  with 


only  a  traveling  dress,  would  have  gone 
calmly  on  without  uneasiness  nor  even 
troubled  herself  with  one  thought  or  regret 
for  the  pretty  wardrobe  she  had  left  behind 
her,  that  friend  was  yourself ;  and  I  never 
before  heard  you  express  by  word  or  letter 
so  much  uneasiness  on  the  subject  of  dress 
and  fashion,  or  give  to  those  trifles  such  un- 
due importance.  It  was  some  relief  to  see 
that  you  recognis&ed  and  apologized  for  a 
cowardice;  and  I  trust  your  better  nature 
has  yet  asserted  itself  and  you  have  risen 
above  the  momentary  we&kness. 

I  suppose  the  atmosphere  of  such  a  place 
is  overpowering  to  any  but  the  strongest 
natures ;  and  I  presume,  too,  that  you  were 
unconsciously  swayed  by  the  tone  of  the 
people  among  whom  you  are  thrown; 
though  I  should  have  believed  that  my 
friend  had  too  much  s<!lf-poise  to  be  moved 
by  the  opinions  of  that  exquisite  but  soul- 
less creature,  a  New  York  girl  of  fashion. 
But  the  most  serious  thing  in  your  letter, 
and  one  to  which  I  hesitate  to  allude,  is  the 
insight  it  gave  me  into  the  character  of  Mr. 
Vernon.  Bertha  dear,  think  twice  before 
you  commit  the  keeping  of  your  life's  happi- 
ness into  the  hands  of  a  man  whom  some 
subtle  instinct  warns  you  not  to  let  see  you 
in  that  worldly  place  clad  in  simple  garb. 
I  write  with  tears  and  pain,  my  friend,  for  I 
may  be  forfeiting  your  regard ;  but  can  I  be 
a  true  friend  and  fail  to  warn  you  that  ]i 
Harry  Vernon  were  worthy  of  you,  if  there 
were  between  you  the  truest  sympathy  of 
love,  you  would  look  forward  to  his  coming 
with  a  joy  unalloyed  by  any  sordid  anxieties 
of  dress,  and  would  never  even  think  of  con- 
cern lest  he  might  not  approve  of  your  ap- 
pearance? 

Bertha,  dear  friend,  I  believe  in  you.  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  be  large  and  true 
and  brave  to  forgive  me  for  my  sincerity. 

That  -was  a  lovely  passage  in  your  letter 
describing  your  emotion  at  seeing  the  sol- 
diers. It  seemed  to  me  too  exquisite  a 
touch  to  keep  selfishly  to  myself,  and  I  read 
it  to  my  friend  Arundel,  the  author,  who  is 
staying  here.  He  admired  it  very  much, 
and  says  he  shall  certainly  work  it  up  some 
time. 

I  have  written  in  haste  that  you  might 
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hear  from  me  in  time.  I  beg  you  to  be  sin- 
cere. Wear  the  i^^mple  dress,  and  conquer 
unworthy  weakness. 

Yours  in  truth,  Agnes. 

A  day  or  two  after,  Miss  Woloott  replied 
to  this  letter. 

Saratoga,  N.T.,  Aug.  2, 1879. 
My  dear  Agnes, — 

You  are  a  blessed,  high  flown  goose,  and 
the  funniest  thing  about  you  is  the  power 
yon  have  of  touching  some  secret  an$erine 
chord  in  my  own  nature  that  for  a  time  vi- 
brates so  loudly  that  it  drowns  out  the  roice 
of  common  sense. 

I  was  terribly  upset  by  your  letter.  I  saw 
everything  in  the  light  you  threw  upon  it, 
and  if  dress  anxieties  are  a  soi'did  snare 
yon  certainly  led  me  into  one,  for  I  never  in 
all  my  life  before  worried  so  much  about 
dress  as  I  did  during  the  twenty-four  hours 
after  T  got  your  letter.  My  pretty  clothes 
had  come  from  home ;  and  if  it  had  n't  been 
for  yon  I  should  have  put  them  on  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  thought  no  more  about  it, 
which  was  the  dignified  and  sensible  thing 
to  have  done.  But  your  letter  had  sunk 
deep  into  my  mind,  and  your  insinuation 
about  Harry  set  me  thinking  whether  I  re- 
ally was  n't  afraid  to  have  him  see  me  in  a 
shabby  dress ;  and  I  put  it  on  that  Thurs- 
day morning  with  the  most  ridiculous  hero- 
ism. It  was  a  rainy  day  when  I  left  home, 
so  I  did  not  wear  my  pretty  new  traveling 
suit,  but  my  old  last  year's  one  that  was  not 
only  out  of  style  but  mussed  and  faded; 
and  all  that  day  I  suffered  a  sensation  I  do 
not  often  experience, — consciousness  of  my 
clothes.  I  believe  I  half  expected  Harry  to 
innb  and  ignore  me,  like  your  Bostonian  in 
"  A  Chance  Acquaintance ;"  but  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  at  least  one  New  York  man  is 
superior  to  such  weakness.  Harry  was  so 
delighted  to  see  me  that  he  never  knew 
what  I  had  on ;  and  after  worrying  through 


one  day  with  my  mind  on  my  personal  ap- 
pearance instead  of  where  it  ought  to  have 
been,  I  woke  to  my  folly,  put  on  my  pretti- 
est dress,  and  thought  no  more  of  how  I 
looked. 

T  do  forgive  you  all  the  nonsense  in  your 
letter,  but  I  won't  so  easily  forgive  you  for 
reading  mine  to  a  stranger.  I  want  to  feel 
free  to  talk  to  you  about  everything,  and  I 
never  will  write  you  any  but  the  stiffest  and 
pokiest  letters  if  you  don't  beg  my  pardon 
for  that,  and  say  you  never  will  do  it  again. 
I  'm  even  with  you,  however.  I  read  your 
letter  to  HaiTy,  and  he  never  was  so  amused 
in  his  life.  He  is  very  anxious  to  know  you, 
and  asked  if  you  dressed  very  simply.  I 
was  amused  to  tell  him  you  were  the  most 
elegant  young  person  of  my  acquaintance. 

If  you  were  not  in  such  a  lofty  and  rare- 
fied state  of  mind  I  would  tell  you  how  the 
people  here  have  suddenly  discovered  that  I 
am  a  very^interesting  person,  and  Britannia 
is  the  most  affable  and  deferential  young 
woman  in  the  world.  Miss  Alison  has 
proved  herself  admirable.  She  would  like 
to  like  me,  now  she  has  found  out  who  I 
am ;  but  she  won't  go  back  on  her  record, 
and  keeps  her  distance.  Mrs.  Curtis  was 
delighted  to  find  we  bad  been  staying  a 
week  together,  and  thought  we  must  have 
enjoyed  it  so  much  I  I  said  nothing  and 
Miss  Alison  said  nothing ;  but  Harry  and  I 
have  had  a  good  laugh. 

Mr.  Fraser  turns  out  to  be  a  young  man 
whom  Harr^  knows  very  well,  and  is  quite 
a  nice  fellow.  He  says  he  has  been  wonder- 
ing who  I  was  all  along,  but  was  too  much 
afraid  of  me  to  cultivate  my  acquaintance. 
I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it  But  I  won't 
pain  you  with  my  frivolities. 

Write  soon,  and  do  n't  ever  again  set  me 
to  thinking  so  much  of  dress. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Bertha  Wolcott 
Katharine  Canington, 
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^  HE  dismal  little  chamber  over  the 
J I  Islip  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey 
y  i  contains  a  small  but  very  interesting 

J  collection  of  wax-works,  that  are  as 
truly  historical  memorials  of  by-gone  times 
and  customs  as  anything  in  the  venerable 
building.  They  have  had  their  day  as  a 
show,  and  are  now  spending  their  old  age 
in  absolute  seclusion.  No  guide  book  gives 
any  hint  of  them  to  the  curious  tourist,  even 
the  minute  "  Murray  "  ignores  their  exist- 
ence, and  the  one  sold  by  the  vergers  in  the 
Abbey  is  silent  respecting  them.  Hare,  in 
his  ''  Walks  about  London,"  describes  them 
as  "exceedingly  interesting  and  curious." 

This  chamber  has  for  forty  years  been 
strictly  closed  to  the  public,  and  a  special 
order  from  the  Dean  of  the  Abbey  is  neces- 
sary to  gain  admission  to  it  Ascending 
the  crooked  stone  stairway  that  leads  to  it 
one  is  startled  by  being  confronted  at  the 
top  by  a  stately  dame,  in  royal  array,  whose 
keen  eyes  three  centuries  have  scarcely 
dimmed.    It  is  her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth. 

A  bit  of  history  may  be  of  use  before  ven- 
turing further  into  her  august  presence. 
Many  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  to  carry 
Kings  and  Queens  through  the  streets  to 
their  graves  with  the  face  uncovered,  ar- 
rayed in  their  royal  robes,  wearing  a  crown 
and  holding  the  orb  and  scepter  in  their 
hands,  the  funeral  usually  taking  place  at 
night.  This  was  done  partly  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  the  people,  and  partly  as  an  as- 
surance that  the  King  was  reaUy  dead  and 
not  mysteriously  put  out  of  the  way  to  make 
room  for  a  successor.  Henry  Y.,  of  Eng- 
land, died  in  France  and  his  embalmed  body 
was  brought  home  for  burial.  At  his  fune- 
ral a  waxen  effigy,  colored  to  resemble  life, 
and  arrayed  in  every  way  to  represent  him 
was  carried  on  the  funeral  car,  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  bodies  of  Kings  had  for- 
merly been  carried.  "  On  a  splendid  car," 
says  Dean  Stanley  in  his  "Memorials  of 
Westminster  Abbey,"  "accompanied  by 
torches  and  white-robed  priests  innumera- 
ble, lay  the  effigy,  now  for  the  first  time  seen 
at  royal  funerals."    From  this  time  for  sev- 


eral hundred  years  this  was  a  prominent 
feature  of  royaJ  obsequies. 

Immediately  after  liie  death  of  a  sover- 
eign, wax  molds  were  made  of  the  featureA, 
partly  perhaps  for  future  use  in  monumental 
portraiture,  and  partly  for  the  effigy. 
Dressed  in  robes*  formerly  worn  by  the  de- 
ceased, or  in  a  characteristic  manner,  these 
effigies,  when  carried  on  the  funeral  car, 
were  fully  believed  by  the  common  people 
to  be  the  royal  body  itself.  The  effigy  was 
then  placed  over  the  grave,  either  with  or 
without  the  funeral  car,  and  there  some  of 
them  remained  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  there  was  quite  a  throng  of  them  in  the 
Henry  YII.  chapel ;  but  gradually  they  were 
removed  to  the  Islip  chamber,  where  now 
only  eleven  remain. 

Of  these  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  glaring 
eyes  had  at  first  so  daunted  us,  is  the  oldest. 
If  she  really  was  no  handsomer  than  this 
waxen  portrait,  her  courtiers  must  have  had 
sad  struggles  with  their  consciences  when 
they  lavished  compliments  in  such  nauseat- 
ing abundance  on  her  beauty.  The  figure 
is  stately;  she  carries  her  head  thrown  back 
in  a  commanding  mann'er,  and  her  hair  is 
undeniably  red.  She  wears  a  crown  and  a 
huge  ruff  of  guipure  lace,  a  long  jeweled 
stomacher,  a  velvet  robe  or  mantle  extend- 
ing to  a  train,  glittering  with  gold  embroidr 
ery  and  trimmed  with  ermine.  She  stands 
in  high-heeled  shoes  decorated  with  enor- 
mous rosettes  and  pearls,  every  inch  a 
queen.  The  number  of  diamonds,  rabies, 
emeralds  and  pearls  represented  on  her  cos- 
tume, her  heavy  gold  necklace  and  ear-rings, 
make  us  feel  that  her  court  jeweler  was  well 
patronized.  With  her  frizzed  hair,  paniers 
and  high-heeled  shoes,  she  does  not  find 
herself  wholly  unfashionable  even  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  were  told  a  curi- 
ous story  of  her  finery  having  become  so 
dilapidated  after  the  wear  and  tear  of  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  in  1760, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  second  centennial  an- 
niversary of  the  Westminster  school  which 
she  founded,  the  chapter  had  her  effigy  com- 
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pletely  restored;  bat  this  is  the  yeritable 
figure  of  which  Stow  writes, ''  When  thej 
[the  people]  beheld  her  statue,  or  effigy, 
lying  on  her  coffin,  there  was  a  general  sigh- 
ing, groaning  and  weeping,  as  the  like  had 
not  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man." 

The  effigy  of  Charles  II.  is  quite  as  inter- 
esting as  any  in  the  collection.  This  figure 
is  the  only  monument  he  ever  had  in  the 
Abbey.  It  stood  oyer  his  grave  in  Henry 
Vn.  chapel  until  1815>  and  had  for  a  near 
neighbor  a  similar  effigy  of  General  Monk, 
who  did  so  much  toward  the  restoration  of 
the  royal  fortunes.  In  its  monumental  office 
it  was  not  exempt  from  adventure.  One 
evening  in  January  1700,  during  the  burial 
service  of  an  infant  of  the  Prince  and 
Pi-incess  of  Denmark,  some  robbers  stoje 
into  the  Abbey,  and  secreting  themselves  in 
the  chapel  managed  to  rob  this  effigy  of  its 
royal  robes  and  jewels,  leaving  it  a  grim 
memorial  of  the  forlorn  fortunes  of  the 
King  in  his  youth.  However,  he  was  at 
once  restored  and  arrayed  in  what  was 
probably  one  of  his  court  costames,  and  the 
Merry  Monarch  now  stands  gorgeous  in  red 
velvet,  with  collar  and  cuffs  of  dainty  lace. 
Years  ago,  when  these  effigies  were  exhib- 
ited to  the  public,  some  graceless  scribbler 
wrote  on  this  one : — 

"  I  saw  him  ahown  for  two-p«iice  tn  a  ehest. 
Like  Monk,  Old  Harry,  Mary  and  the  rest ; 
And  it  the  flgore  answered  its  intent, 
In  ten  more  years  't  would  bay  a  monmnent." 

The  effigies  of  William  and  Mary  occupy 
together  a  large  glazed  case,  and  are  un- 
changed since  they  were  brought  at  their 
funerals  to  the  Abbey.  They  each  hold  a 
scepter  and  an  orb ;  but  one  crown,  placed 
on  a  sniall  stand  between  them,  signifies  the 
partnership  of  their  reign.  Mary  is  taller 
and  far  more  regal  looking  than  her  hus- 
band. Her  royal  purple  velvet  dreas  and 
mantle  are  very  elaborate,  trimmed  with 
ermine  and  laden  with  jewels.  Of  her  fune- 
ral Macaulay  says:  **It  was  the  saddest 
and  most  august  Westminster  had  ever 
seen."  The  day  was  <*dark,  and  a  few 
ghastly  flakes  of  snow  fell  on  the  funereal 
car,"  on  which  this  effigy  of  the  Queen  was 
placed.  King  William's  fiweral  was  at 
midnight;    the   procession    starting    from 


Kensington  Palace,  his  body  meanwhile  ly- 
ing in  state  in  Westminster  Palace.  The 
principal  feature  of  the  procession  was  this 
wax  effigy  seated  in  an  open  chariot,  the 
body  not  being  introduced  until  the  cortege 
had  nearly  reached  the  Abbey. 

Good  Queen  Anne's  effigy  stands  near  by; 
and,  like  her  sister  Mary,  she  is  a  person  of 
large  stature.  Her  abundant  brown  hair  is 
flowing,  she  wears  a  crown  and  carries  the 
usual  emblems  of  royalty.  These  effigies, 
which  were  placed  over  their  graves,  are  all 
the  monuments  William  and  Mary  and 
Anne  have  ever  had  in  the  Abbey.  Indeed, 
no  sepulchral  monument  has  ever  been 
erected  to  any  sovereign  in  England  since 
those  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Stuart, 
erected  by  James  I.  Only  a  name  cut  in  a 
pavement  or  over  a  vault  at  Westminster,  or 
at  St.  George's  at  Windsor,  tells  where,  with 
few  exceptions,  English  royalty  of  the  last 
three  centuries  lies  buried. 

The  beauty  of  this  waxen  assemblage  is 
the  Duchess  of  Richmond.  Her  dress  is  the 
same  that  she  wore  at  Queen  Anne's  coro- 
nation, and  feminine  curiosity  dwells  with 
heartfelt  delight  on  a  well-preserved  speci- 
men of  di-ess-making  almost  two  hundred 
years  old.  By  her  own  request,  this  figure 
'*as  well  done  in  wax  as  could  be,  under 
crown  glass  and  none  other,"  was  placed 
near  her  grave  in  Henry  VII.  chapel.  Her 
parrot,  which  was  perhaps  quite  as  worthy 
a  place  in  the  Abbey  as  herself,  and  which 
after  living  with  her  Grace  forty  years  sur- 
vived her  only  a  few  days,  is  by  her  side. 

Catherine,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  nat- 
ural daughter  of  James  II ,  is  another  occu- 
pant of  this  secluded  chamber.  This,  as 
well  as  all  the  others,  was  once  in  Henry 
vn.  chapel.  To  insure  an  immortality 
which  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
herself,  she  took  the  precaution  to  have  her 
effigy  made  in  her  life-time.  She  also  wrote 
a  eulogy  on  her  own  life  and  character, 
which  Pope  corrected  for  her.  Her  son,  in 
a  recumbent  position,  is  by  her  side. 

An  amusing  story  of  the  discomfiture  of 
Dr.  Barrow,  when  he  was  once  preaching  in 
the  Abbey  in  the  days  when  these  effigies 
were  in  Henry  VII.  chapel,  is  told  in  the 
Life  of  Bishop  Ward.    The  learned  doctor 
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was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  what  we 
should  call  long  sennons,  ranging  from  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  three  hours  in  length. 
On  a  former  occasion  he  had  been  cut  short 
by  a  gentle  admonition  from  the  Dean  ;  but 
this  time  the  hint  was  less  courteously  given. 
"  It  was,"  says  the  quaint  biographer,  «  a 
custom  for  the  servants  of  the  church  on  all 
holidays,  Sundays  excepted,  betwixt  the  ser- 
mon and  evening  prayers,  to  show  the  tombs 
and  effigies  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  in  wax 
to  the  meaner  people,  who  then  flocked  from 
all  comers  of  the  town  to  pay  the  twd  pence 
*  to  se^,  the  play  of  the  dead  folkSf*  as  I  have 
heard  a  clown  not  improperly  call  it.  These 
persons,  seeing  Dr.  Barrow  in  the  pulpit  af- 
ter the  hour  was  past,  and  fearing  to  lose 
that  time  in  hearing  which  they  thought 
could  be  more  profitably  spent  in  viewing, — 
these,  I  say,  became  impatient,  and  caused 
the  organ  to  be  struck  up  against  him,  and 
would  not  give  over  .playing  till  they  had 
bio  wed  him  down." 

After  these  figures  were  removed  from  the 
royal  chapel  they  were  arranged  in  cases 
and  exhibited  to  the  public  for  a  small  fee ; 
the  sixpences  paid  for  the  gp*atification  of 
the  curiosity  of  the  multitude  going  to  swell 
the  income  of  the  minor  canons.  So  profit- 
able was  this  business,  notwithstanding  the 
ridicule  it  occasioned,  that  the  attractions 
of  the  show  were  sometimes  increased  by  the 
addition  of  figures  that  had  no  connection 
with  the  Abbey.  Of  these.  Lord  Nelson  re- 
mains. After  his  burial  at  St.  Paul's,  the 
sight-seeing  multitude  were  attracted  there 
for  awhile,  which  caused  a  falling  oft  in  the 
receipts  of  the  wax-work  exhibition;  so, 


with  business-like  thrift,  the  canons  added 
an  effigy  in  wax  of  the  dead  hero  to  their 
show,  and  thus  recalled  the  crowd.  The  re- 
semblance which  this  figure  bears  to  Lord 
Nelson  is  said  to  be  very  accurate,  and,  ex- 
cept the  coat,  it  is  dressed  in  clothes  which 
belonged  to  him.  A  pin  stuck  through  the 
shoulder  shows  the  direction  of  the  bullet 
which  gave  him  his  death-wound. 

Lord  Chatham  Ls  likewise  here  in  wax ; 
but  this,  too,  is  probably  a  speculative  addi- 
tion. 

Still  more  weird  and  ghasUy  are  the  con- 
tents of  a  closet  opening  out  of  the  cham- 
ber. Here  are  the  skeletons,  or  remains  of 
numerous  effigies,  in  various  stages  of  dilap- 
idation. Some  of  them  are  mere  frames ; 
others  have  rough  semblance  of  features; 
ana  one,  in  a* dismal  kind  of  mockery,  has 
a  crown  still  attached  to  it.  Like  those 
they  represent  these  frames  have  once  worn 
velvet  robes  and  sparkled  with  jewels,  and 
like  them  they  have  fallen  to  decay.  To 
the  antiquarian,  this  is  doubtless  a  vastly 
interesting  collection ;  but  it  makes  the  com- 
mon beholder  laugh  or  shudder  according  to 
temperament. 

There  is  a  personality  about  these  quaint 
figures  that  volumes  of  history  sometimes 
fail  to  give.  As  we  departed  Queen  Anne 
and  the  early  eighteenth  century  seemed 
to  bid  us  a  kindly  farewell.  King  Charles 
n.  was  extending  his  hand  to  us  from  the 
seventeenth ;  and  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the 
sixteenth  watched  us  down  the  stain  with 
sharp  eyes,  not  quite  approving  this  intru- 
sion of  nineteenth  century  republicanism. 

5.  G.  Burr, 
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HE  wide  awake  observer  of  Nature 
soon  learns  to  direct  his  steps  toward 
the  nearest  creek,  for  here  in  a  small 
space  is  a  complete  epitome  of  the 
fauna,  flora  and  geology  of  the  whole  region ; 
in  fact  he  never  need  go  beyond  the  sight 
and  sound  of  the  stream  to  meet  with  every 
species  the  country  contains.  The  dry  banks 


on  either  hand  afford  a  habitat  for  all  the 
upland  species,  and  many  others  occur  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  water-side  or  at  least  are 
more  likely  to  be  found  there.  There  is 
more  going  on  along  the  brook;  animals 
and  birds  are  more  abundant  and  varied. 
In  the  Winter  ^en  all  the  birds  have  desert- 
ed the  hills  except  a  few  woodpeckers  and 
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chickadees,  you  may  see  crows,  blue  jays, 
meadow  larks,  yellow  birds  and  others  in  the 
sheltered  yalley.  In  the  Spring  after  the 
forest  leares  are  unfolded  there  may  come  a 
sweeping  gale  from  the  northward,  setting 
the  young  foliage  in  a  shiver,  with  a  dark 
sky  and  perhaps  a  few  snowflakes.  On  such 
occasions  if  you  leave  the  bleak  fields  and 
wind-swept  groves  of  the  hill-tops  and 
descend  into  a  deep  valley,  you  will  find  as 
you  reach  the  sheltered  area  at  the  bottom 
where  the  steady  roar  of  the  wind  subsides 
into  a  far  off  murmur,  that  the  woods  are 
swarming  with  birds,  singing  and  enjoying 
themselves  in  the  brushwood. 

In  these  retreats  every  stray  gleam  of 
sunshine  has  a  sensible  effect  on  the  temper- 
ature, instead  of  being  instantly  neutralized 
by  a  fresh  blast  from  the  nortjt,  as  on  tJ^e 
hills.  Even  the  hardy  bluebird  suspends 
the  labor  of  constructiDg  his  nest  when  these 
gales  arise,  and  betakes  himself  to  the  valley. 
Perhaps  I  should  say  the  building  of  her 
nest,  the  female  as  far  as  I  have  observed 
being  the  sole  architect.  The  male  loiters 
about  while  she  collects  a  mouthful  of  grass ; 
when  she  flies  to  the  nest  he  immediately 
follows,  and  sitting  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hole  watches  her  disposition  of  the  material ; 
whether  as  an  able  critic  or  a  delighted 
spectator  I  do  not  know,  probably  the  latter. 
The  sound  of  an  unseen  cascade  coming  up 
out  of  the  yalley  draws  the  rambler's  steps 
as  the  magnet  attracts  the  steel.  Would 
you  find  the  first  wild  flower  of  the  season  ? 
Along  the  dry  banks  whose  southern  slope 
brings  the  April  sunbeams  to  a  perpendicu- 
lar is  the  place  to  look  for  it  The  chip- 
munk likes  to  dig  his  hole  in  these  dry 
banks,  and  you  may  often  hear  a  rustling  in 
the  thick  beds  of  dry  leaves  loud  enough  to 
attract  your  attention  from  a  distance  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  rods.  A  cautious  approach 
to  the  spot  will  show  you  a  couple  of 
chipmunks  chasing  each  other  round  and 
round  through  the  leaves.  They  will  cease 
from  their  sport  as  you  come  near,  but  if  you 
sit  down  quietly  they  will  soon  conclude 
that  you  are  not  dangerous  and  commence 
again.  They  often  include  the  trunk  of  a 
fallen  tree  in  their  circuit,  running  along  its 
whole  length ;  then  plunging  like  divers  into 


the  leaves  they  rush  headlong  through  them, 
seeming  greatly  to  enjoy  the  noise  and  stir 
which  they  make.  They  play  in  this  way 
for  hours;  if  one  stops  the  other  turns  back 
to  look  for  him  and  away  they  go  again. 
The  chipmunk  can  climb  as  well  as  any 
squirrel  and  frequently  does  so  when  the 
coast  is  clear,  but  if  danger  threatens  he 
makes  haste  to  desoted.  He  never  can 
realize  that  a  tree  affords  him  the  least 
security.  If  you  get  so  near  before  he  sees 
you  that  he  dares  not  come  down,  he  plainly 
considers  the  situation  to  be  very  serious. 
Sometimes  he  will  make  a  desperate  rush  for 
the  ground  within  reach  of  your  hand ;  and 
as  soon  as  you  withdraw  he  comes  down  and 
scampers  away,  evidently  feeling  that  he  has 
got  well  out  of  a  bad  scrape.  Let  his  larger 
cousins,  red,  black  or  gray  depend  on  trees 
for  safety  if  they  choose ;  his  trust  is  in  stone 
walls  and  brush  heaps,  not  to  mention  his 
burrow.  Within  reach  of  these  bis  easy 
impudence  is  in  striking  contrast  with  his 
panic-stricken  condition  when  treed. 

The  red  squirrel's  only  possession  aside 
from  what  he  may  have  in  his  stomach  is 
an  ever  present  hope  that  souiething  will 
'*  tui-n  up."  Consequently  he  is  often  obliged 
to  steal  his  food  from  the  farmer's  com  crib 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life  from  boys  and 
dogs,  or  to  confiscate  the  stores  of  the  indus- 
trious white-footed  wood  mouse,  or  to  scratch 
ill  the  snow  for  scattered  nuts ;  and  when 
evei7thing  else  fails  he  is  obliged  to  emigrate. 
On  the  other  hand  the  chipmunk's  cheerful 
industry  results  in  a  large  and  varied  store 
of  all  the  good  things  raised  by  the  farmer 
or  produced  by  the  forest.  He  never  takes 
up  his  abode  in  a  building,  perhaps  never 
enters  one ;  he  finds  gleaning  an  abundance 
in  the  stubble  fields  and  forests  and  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  ripening  of  his  harvests  keep 
him  as  busy  as  the  farmer  himself.  The 
burrow  is  very  small  at  the  entrance,  but 
within  it  enlai'ges  rapidly  and  becomes  very 
roomy  and  capacious.  He  digs  magazines  in 
the  sides  of  the  burrow  with  which  there  is 
eommunication  by  a  narrow  passage,  and 
when  they  are  full  this  passage  is  stopped 
with  leaves.  When  he  digs  his  hole  he  carries 
out  the  earth  in  his  cheek  pouches  and  con- 
ceals it  beneath  leaves  or  grass  at  some 
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distance,  the  turf  or  moss  at  the  entrance 
being  perfectly  clean.  The  Toice  of  the 
ground  squirrel  though  it  may  be  heard  the 
whole  season  through  is  more  characteristic 
of  the  later  Summer  and  Autumn,  when  after 
the  birds  have  become  silent  or  have  de- 
parted it  is  sometimes  a  sharp  chip-chip, 
repeated  at  regular  intervals ;  at  others  it 
is  a  clucking  sound  deeper  and  more  sono- 
rous, and  audible  at  a  greater  distance. 
In  the  still)  golden  days  of  October  the 
groves  resound  with  this  monotonous  song 
of  the  ground  squirrels ;  as  you  pass  out  of 
the  hearing  of  one  others  become  audible, 
so  that  you  might  perhaps  ramble  for  miles 
along  the  borders  of  the  woods  add  copses 
without  ever  being  beyond  the  sound.  As 
the  season  declines  and  the  snow  clouds 
gather  and  the  sod  begins  to  stiffen  with 
the  cold,  the  chipmunk  goes  into  winter 
quarters  and  disappears  as  completely  as 
the  swallows.  The  January  sun  may  be 
warm  enough  to  bring  him  out,  but  this  is 
exceptional ;  it  is  generally  only  as  the  ver- 
nal equinox  approaches  that  his  tracks  are 
seen  on  the  surface  of  the  '<  sugar  snows," 
and  as  the  season  advances  you  hear  him 
rattling  the  leaves  in  merry  play  again. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  the  '<  return 
of  the  birds  "  as  a  theme  for  poetical  or 
other  literary  treatment  is  possibly  in  dan- 
ger of  being  overdone.  Why  not  work  up 
the  return  of  the  frogs  for  a  change  ?  It 
is  said  that  no  country  contains  so  many 
and  such  musical  species;  certainly  they 
are  better  indicators  of  the  real  approach  of 
Spring  than  the  early  birds.  A  warm  wave 
may  bring  the  robin  and  bluebird  to  our 
groves  in  February,  with  some  of  the  most 
ferocious  winter  storms  still  in  reserve.  For 
instance,  they  arrived  last  Spring  February 
27th;  on  the  20th  of  March  the  mercury 
dropped  below  zero.  The  more  sensible 
frogs  delayed  their  appearance  until  April 
Sd ;  on  April  14th  some  of  the  early  flowers 
were  in  bloom.  Their  first  concerts  are 
rather  apt  to  be  slim  affairs ;  the  rough  winds 
often  blow  away  the  sound  or  overpower  it 
by  their  roaring  in  the  woods,  and  the  per- 
formance must  often  be  postponed  on  ac- 
count of  the  weather;  but  as  the  season 
advances  the  chorus  gains  in  strength,  being 


perhaps  the  strongest  about  the  time  the  for^ 
est  leaves  come  out.    The  common  garden 
toads  are  now  in  the  marshes  for  the  purx>ose 
of  laying  their  eggs  and  are  ably  assisting  the 
''  peepers  "  (hylode*)  to  swell  the  volume  of 
sound,  which  can  be  heard  half  a  mile  in 
favorable  circtunstanoes.    Nature's  econo- 
mies are  always  admirable  but  in  this  case 
preeminently  so.    In  no  other  instance  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  does  so  small  an  in- 
vestment of  corporeal  substance  prodooe 
such  a  large  income  of  noise.    The  hylodet 
are  not  much  larger  than  bumble  bees;  a 
man  with  a  voice  of  proportionate  strength 
might  make  himself  heard  perhaps  a  thour 
sand  miles,    lliey  give  their  whole  minds  to 
their  music;  there  is  no  swimming  or  splash- 
ing about — each  one  sits  still  in  his  place, 
and  the  surface  of  the  pool  is  as  smooth  as 
a  mirror,  reflecting  the  crescent  moon  with- 
out distortion.    Hie  noise  which  proceeds 
from  a  large  pond  is   fairly  deafening  at 
close  quarters.    The  ear  is  assailed  and 
pelted  with  a  steady  rush  of  sound  delivered 
with  an  astonishing  energy  and  persistence. 
The  roar  of  a  heavy  rain  on  the  roof  has  the 
same  quality,  being  made  up  in  the  same 
way  of  innumerable  little  sounds  combined 
into  one.    But  as  the  hot  weather  comes  on 
and  the  water  of  the  swamps  and  ponds 
diminishes,  they  become  tired  of  their  songs ; 
a   few   scattering  voices  only  are  heard 
for  a  few  nights,  then  they  cease  entirely. 
But  lest  there  should  be  silence  beneath  the 
moon  the  ground  crickets  tune  their  in- 
struments, and  the  black  shadows  are  filled 
with  their  chirping  before  the  leaves  have 
fairly  learned  their  rustling  aocompanimenL 
After  the  leaves  are  fully  grown  we  see 
along  the  borders  of  the  woodland  dark  spaces 
framed  by  the  overhanging  boughs,  looking 
like  the  mouths  of  caverns  leading  into  un- 
known regions.    And  unknown  they  really 
are  in  some  respects  to  the  greater  part  of 
the    rural  population  at  this  season,  the 
farmer's  occupation  in  Spring  leading  him 
anywhere  rather  than  into  the  woods.   If 
perchance  he  goes  there  he  follows  the  wood 
road  and  hastens  along,  thinking  of  other 
things  than  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  tree 
tops  and  brushwood.     So  it  happens  that 
dozens  of  species  of  birds  who  return  to  our 
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groyes  year  after  year,  who  build  their  nests 
and  remain  all  Summer,  are  practically  un- 
known to  the  great  majority  of  our  people. 
If  shown  them  as  stuffed  specimens  perhaps 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  could  easily  be  made  to 
believe  that  they  came  from  Japan  or  Central 
Africa.  For  the  most  part  they  do  not  ar- 
rive until  there  is  sufficient  foliage  to  conceal 
them ;  their  voices  are  weak  and  their  colors 
are  quiet,  and  they  glide  through  the  thick 
branches  unseen  except  by  the  acute  vision 
of  the  practiced  ornithologist.  Even  the 
most  competent  observer  must  study  long 
and  patiently  before  he  can  speak  with  much 
confidence  concerning  their  habits.  What 
a  contrast  between  the  shy  and  retiring 
SylvieoUdcB  and  the  red-headed  woodpeck- 
ers I  The  most  unobservant  person  in  the 
country  knows  the  latter  bird  (Melanerpei 
trtfthroc€phalu$\  his  snowy  white  and  shiny 
black  and  bright  crimson  plumage  clearly 
define  him  against  any  background,  and  the 
ear  is  compelled  to  bear  constant  witness  to 
his  presence.  He  seldom  lights  in  the  midst 
of  thick  foliage ;  the  bald  trunks  of  blasted 
trees  and  the  dead  branches  of  living  ones 
are  his  favorite  perches.  Though  called  one 
of  the  woodpeckers  and  really  closely  allied 
to  them  by  his  structure,  the  only  wood  he 
ever  pecks  is  in  the  excavation  of  a  hole  for 
a  nest,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  high 
hole  or  golden-winged  woodpecker;  but  be 
has  a  peculiarity  unique  among  his  race, 
that  of  catching  insects  in  the  air.  For  this 
purpose  he  takes  his  stand  upon  the  dead 
limb  of  a  lofty  tree  high  above  the  general 
level  of  the  surrounding  tree-tops,  whence  he 
launches  into  the  air  in  pursuit ;  fiying  with 
an  easy  sweep  until  close  upon  his  prey, 
when  a  sudden  spring  upward,  sideways, 
downward  or  forward,  as  the  case  may  be, 
secures  it,  and  he  turns  back  to  his  perch  to 
await  another. 

This  artistic  period  of  elegant  leisure  is 
possible  only  while  the  eggs,  are  being  incu- 
bated or  after  the  young  have  left  the  nest; 
while  he  has  a  family  on  his  hands  he  has 
no  time  for  fiy  fishing.  Both  parents  must 
then  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  food,  which  consists  of  cut 
worms  and  other  caterpillars,  beetles  and  the 
like  gathered  from  the  ground,  with  cher- 


ries or  other  fruits  in  their  season.  They 
invariably  light  first  on  a  tall  stump  or  the 
stake  of  a  fence  to  look  for  insects  on  the 
ground ;  when  they  see  one  they  swoop  down 
and  secure  it  and  are  off  to  the  nest,  often 
crossing  wide  fields  for  the  sake  of  perching 
on  a  fence  along  which  they  will  beat  the 
ground  all  day,  making  a  journey  every  few 
minutes.  The  red-headed  woodpecker  is  es- 
sentially a  bird  of  the  primeval  wilderness ; 
civilization  confers  no  benefits  on  him.  On 
the  contrary  it  plants  cherry  trees  which  often 
lure  him  to  his  f  ate,many  people  being  too  apt 
to  pull  the  trigger  first  and  reflect  (if  at  all) 
afterward.  In  the  older  parts  of  the  country 
he  has  'nearly  disappeared.  Minot  states 
that  he  is  "hardly  to  be  ranked  a  bird  of 
Massachusetts  "  at  present  (Land  and  Game 
Birds  of  New  England;  page  815),  and  it  is 
my  impression  that  their  numbers  are  de- 
creasing in  this  section. 

In  the  midst  of  the  mild  Winters  of  77  and 
79  they  were  to  be  seen  here  occasionally, 
but  these  were  doubtless  migrants  from  the 
far  North.  They  do  not  generally  appear  in 
Spring  until  settled  warm  weather,  and  de- 
part on  the  first  tide  of  Autumn,  though  mi- 
grants from  the  North  are  seen  later. 

A  coimtry  road  which  accompanies  a  stream 
through  all  its  windings — ^how  much  more 
pleasant  and  picturesque  than  one  which 
crosses  the  ranges  at  right  angles  I  What  in- 
deed can  be  more  exasperating  than  to  climb 
a  mile  or  two  up  the  side  of  a  great  hill,  and 
having  at  last  gained  the  summit  to  find  that 
an  equal  descent  must  now  be  made,  and 
that  another  huge  range  lies  across  our  way  ? 
We  see  the  road  climbing  its  steep  slope  and 
disappearing  over  its  distant  summit  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  despair.  On  the  other  hand 
every  one  likes  a  creek  road.  We  are  led 
on  from  point  to  point  crossing  the  valley 
from  side  to  side,  every  turn  and  winding 
opening  fresh  views  on  either  hand,  each 
landscape  enlivened  by  the  presence  and 
motion  of  the  stream ;  now  passing  under 
great  trees  festooned  with  wild  grape  and 
bittersweet  vines,  now  ascending  for  a  little, 
anon  descending  again.  We  are  hardly  con- 
scious of  the  steady  increase  in  altitude  until 
at  length  the  creek  dwindles  and  disappears, 
and  we  find  ourselves  on  the  divide  with  all 
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the  world  beneath,  where  the  sky  widens 
oat  supported  in  the  far  distance  by  blue 
ranges  of  hills.  Thence  the  road  winds 
down  into  another  valley,  accompanied  by 
the  gathering  waters  of  another  stream. 

That  is  a  fortunate  country  in  some  re- 
spects whose  hills  are  so  high  and  broken 
that  it  is  supposed  to  be  impossible  to  carry 
roads  over  them.  Otherwise  the  pioneer 
road  makers,  as  far  at  least  as  I  have  ob- 
served, were  so  enamored  of  straight  lines 
and  square  comers,  and  so  possessed  by  the 
idea  that  the  road  should  take  equally  from 
the  lots  on  either  hand,  that  they  were  not 
likely  to  turn  aside  for  anything  short  of  a 
vertical  precipice.  Their  alignments  are 
being  corrected  in  later  years  and  settled 
more  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things, 
but  this  process  of' adjustment  is  often  im- 
possible for  topographical  and  other  (chiefly 
other)  reasons.  The  average  Yankee  likes 
to  have  the  highway  pass  between  his  house 
and  bam ;  then  whether  his  duties  engage 
him  at  one  place  or  another  he  haa  opportu- 
nity to  greet  his  acquaintances  both  equine 
and  human — to  learo  where  they  are  going 
and  the  object  of  the  journey.  So,  having  a 
sense  of  companionship  in  the  traveling 
public,  he  clings  to  the  highway;  and  the 
possibility  of  '*  getting  out "  through  a  pri- 
vate lane,  crossing  a  field  or  two,  has  not  yet 
been  demonstrated. 

This  disposition,  so  different  from  the 
habits  of  our  English  cousins  celebrated  by 
Mr.  John  Burroughs  in  a  recent  number  of 
this  magazine,  dates  no  doubt  from  pioneer 
times,  when  the  sense  of  isolation  in  the  great 
unpeopled  spaces  of  the  wildemess  was  so 
strong  that  any  chance  traveler  was  held  a 
*  friend  and  brother,  when  a  strolling  peddler 
was  a  welcome  guest  and  the  advent  of  a 
traveling  preacher  was  an  event  to  date  from 
for  the  next  six  months.  Perhaps  as  the 
country  gets  older  we  too  shall  find  it  possi- 
ble to  live  at  a  little  distance  from  the  high- 
way ;  at  present  those  who  chance  to  dwell 
on  bross  roads  or  where  for  any  reason  there 
is  not  much  travel  are  commiserated  by  all 
their  acquaintances,  it  being  invariably  as- 
sumed that  they  must  suffer  greatly  from 
loneliness. 
As  the  summer  solstice  draws  near  and  the 


surface  waters  diminish,  the  living  spriugs 
come  more  prominently  into  view  and  we  feel 
a  more  grateful  appreciation  of  their  cool 
waters.  As  you  watch  the  steady  current 
flowing  forth,  apparently  unchecked  by  the 
droughts  which  make  such  short  work  of  the 
surface  waters,  the  old  popular  notion  that 
a  living  spring  has  a  cosmical  origin  and 
exists  independently  of  such  accidents  as  the 
annual  rain-fall  does  not  seem  so  very  un- 
reasonable. The  springs  of  the  upper  hills, 
as  far  aa  I  have  observed,  though  numerous 
are  mostly  small ;  the  subsoil  is  too  compact 
and  the  storm  waters  are  too  apt  to  find 
their  way  to  the  creeks  on  the  surface  to 
give  the  best  results  in  the  way  of  springs. 
They  seem  to  be  diminishing  in  volume  in 
later  years ;  the  clearing  of  the  forest  has 
perhaps  some  effect  on  them,  but  in  my 
opinion  they  can  stand  the  removal  of  the 
forest  growth  better  than  the  destruction  of 
the  *•  ci*adle  knolls  "  (perhaps  "  cradle  holes  *' 
is  more  correct),  which  are  mounds  and  cor- 
responding depressions  caused  by  the  uproot^ 
ing  of  forest  trees  by  the  wind.  The  soil 
attached  to  the  roots  falls  down  in  a  heap 
as  these  decay,  and  the  height  of  the  mound 
is  increased  on  one  side  of  the  hole  left  by 
their  removal. 

Very  few  trees  in  the  unbroken  forest  are 
torn  up  in  this  way ;  the  most  of  them  break 
a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  as  the  <'  cra- 
dle kuoUs"  occupy  the  entire  surface  and 
are  superimposed  on  each  other  in  some  in- 
stances, you  gain  some  idea  of  the  vast  ioter- 
val  of  years  elapsed  since  the  forest  began 
to  grow,  as  you  contemplate  their  number- 
less multitudes.  As  long  as  the  ground  is 
unplowed  it  is  covered  with  basins  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  clustering  on  the  slopes 
like  the  eight  thousand  lakes  enumerated 
by  Mr.  John  Muir  on  the  flanks  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  These  miniature  lakelets  are  filled 
to  overflowing  many  times  a  year,  and  op- 
portunity is  thus  given  for  the  water  to  per- 
colate the  subsoil  and  the  springs  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slope  are  well  supplied.  But 
when  the  plow  and  drag  appear  on  the  scene 
things  ara  greatly  altered.  A  year  or  two 
of  cultivation  reduces  the  surface  to  a  uni- 
form slope,  the  <*dead  furrows'*  a£&>ni  a 
ready  escape  for  the  storm  water,  and  by 
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the  time  the  ndn  is  fairly  oyer  the  most  of 
the  water  has  ahready  been  deliyered  at  the 
lower  side  of  the  field  and  has  gone  on  its 
way  down  the  creek.  It  is  little  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  such  springs  should  be  sus- 
pected of  yielding  less  water  now  than 
formerly. 

But  if  you  wish  to  see  fine  springs  you 
must  look  for  them  on  the  lower  benches 
along  the  stream,  where  the  local  glaciers 
and  the  sweeping  floods  which  marked  the 
close  of  the  glacial  era  have  combined  to 
pile  vast  deposits  of  rounded  bowlders, 
grayel  and  sand,  all  easily  penetrated  by  w»- 
ter  and  resting  on  imperyious  rock.  Given 
a  square  mile  of  such  soil,  so  perfectly 
drained  that  bowl-shaped  depressions  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  deep  and  receiving  the  drain* 
age  of  an  acre  or  two  never  contain  any  wa- 
ter, and  twenty  or  more  inches  of  annual 
rain-fall,  and  all  the  elements  are  present 
for  the  formation  of  large  springs.  And 
here  near  the  creek  we  find  them ;  bursting 
forth  full  bom  brooks,  making  their  presence 
sensible  to  the  ear  as  well  as  to  the  eye; 
rushing  along,  their  perennial  waters  form- 
ing a  swamp  wherever  the  ground  is  level, 
filled  with  all  manner  of  rank  aquatic  vege- 
tation,— the  splendid  meadow  lily  (LUium 
canad^mds)  great  clumps  of  the  tropical 
looking  hellebore  (Veratrum  album),  snake- 
head  {Chehne),  purple  avem  and  many  oth- 
ers. A  full  description  of  all  the  vegetable, 
insect  and  aquatio  life  to  be  met  with  in 
.these  spring  runs  would  require  a  volume. 
One  noticeable  peculiarity  of  these  runs  is  the 
dark  color  of  the  bottom.  On  this  account 
the  foam  of  the  run  looks  whiter  than  any 
other  foam ;  the  snow-white  pebbles  of  milky 
quartz  seem  fairly  luminous.  All  over  the 
region  included  between  Lake  Ontario  and 
the  border  of  Pennsylvania  the  strata  are 
horizontal  or  nearly  so,  the  hills  and  valleys 
being  caused  altogether  by  erosion.  There 
ia  consequently  a  g^eat  lack  of  what  is  tech- 
nically considered  fine  scenery,  the  view 
from  any  high  point  consisting  merely  of  an 
^dless  succession  of  smooth,  rounded  hill 
ranges,  cultivated  or  forest-covered ;  the  uni- 
fonnity  of  their  height  and  the  unbroken 
level  of  the  far  horizon  hinting  of  the  hori- 
zontal stratification  of  the  rocks  which  com- 


pose them.  Though  the  general  landscape 
may  thus  be  rather  monotonous,  many 
charming  nooks  and  picturesque  ''  bits  "  are 
included  within  <*the  circle  of  the  hilla." 
Among  the  more  striking  of  these  minor 
features  are  the  deep  chasms  or  glens  which 
the  creeks  have  cut  out  of  the  underlying 
rock,  leaving  perpendicular  cliSa  on  each 
side,  and  a  series  of  cascades  and  rapids. 
Most  of  the  readers  of  Good  Company  have 
seen  or  heard  of  the  Watkins  Glen  and  the 
cafion  of  the  Grenesee  river  at  Portage;  but 
the  essential  features  of  these  famous  locali- 
ties are  reproduced  along  some  part  of  the 
course  of  every  creek  in  the  region  to  a  de- 
gree greater  or  less.  Sometimes  there  is  room 
for  a  road  through  the  defile ;  others  are  im- 
passable on  foot  unless  stairs  and  foot-bridges 
are  first  constructed.  Nothing  proves  and 
illustrates  the  rapid  growth  of  sympathy 
with  and  appreciation  of  Nature  among  our 
people,  more  than  the  estimation  in  which 
these  retreats  are  held  at  present  compared 
with  a  period  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
Then  if  any  person  knew  of  their  existence 
he  kept  his  knowledge  to  himself.  Now 
most  people  have  been  to  see  them,  those 
who  have  not  are  intending  to  go,  and  those 
who  have  been  once  are  intending  to  go 
again  and  again.  Every  photographer  in 
the  vicinity  has  executed  a  series  of  stereo- 
scopic views,  each  the  best,  no  other  series 
being  of  any  account 

The  stream  above  the  glen  is  common- 
place enough,  the  fields  slope  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  low  bridges  cross  it  at  inter- 
vals ;  there  are  banks  of  washed  gravel  and 
drifts  of  flood-wood.  As  you  follow  its  cur- 
rent you  will  see  places  where  a  solid  floor 
of  rock  forms  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  a 
low  outcrop  of  the  same  in  the  banks  just 
above  the  water.  As  you  go  down  the 
stream  the  hUls  on  either  side  approach  each 
other,  the  slopes  are  steeper  and  the  expos- 
ures of  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  more 
frequent  and  of  greater  extent.  Finally  the 
rock  walls  are  continuous  on  both  sides  and 
grow  higher  rapidly  as  the  stream  descends, 
and  the  hills  close  in  until  sheer  precipices 
hundreds  of  feet  high  inclose  the  stream, 
which  is  now  broken  at  short  intervals  by 
picturesque  cascades,  formed  wherever  a 
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layer  of  hard  flagstone  is  saperimposed  on 
beds  of  soft,  earthy  shale.  Some  of  these 
flagstones  when  seasoned  will  turn  the  edge 
of  a  cold  chisel.  Much  of  the  shale  is  soft 
enough  to  be  eaten  when  fresh  if  one  likes 
it,  making  a  soft  pasty  mud  in  the  mouth 
with  only  a  suspicion  of  grittiness.  Exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  it  soon  disintegrates  and 
falls  to  powder;  saturated  with  water  it 
seems  to  resist  the  action  of  the  stream  bet- 
ter than  the  hard  flagstone.  It  would  natu- 
rally be  supposed  from  the  hardness  of  the 
flags  and  the  softness  of  the  shale  that  the 
latter  would  soon  be  worn  away  from  be- 
neath, leaving  the  hard  layer  projecting  like 
a  shelf.  But  the  contrary  is  the  case ;  the 
shale  projects  more  and  more  as  the  bottom 
of  the  fall  is  reached,  forming  a  slope  of 
from  20^  to  40^  made  up  of  hundreds  of 
minute  steps,  down  which  the  water  rushes 
in  a  thin  sheet  looking  like  a  curtain  of  the 
richest  lace.  The  sound  of  these  waterfalls 
is  very  different  from  that  caused  by  the 
sheer  plunge  of  a  cataract  into  a  deep  pool ; 
instead  of  the  hoarse  heavy  roar  of  the  lat- 
ter, you  hear  the  united  whispers  of  a  thou- 
sand tiny  Toices  as  the  water  splashes  from 
step  to  step  and  slides  away  at  the  bottom 
over  another  hard  floor,  which  will  form  the 
brink  of  another  cascade  a  little  further 
down.  The  gravel  and  flood-wood  are  left 
behind  as  soon  as  the  stream  is  inclosed  be- 
tween continuous  walls,  and  there  are  few 
fragments  of  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  stream ; 
the  creek  in  time  of  flood  easily  sweeps  away 
all  such,  and  nothing  is  left  within  reach  of 
the  water  but  the  smooth,  clean,  living  rock. 
There  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  details  of 
the  various  cascades,  rapids  and  still  reaches ; 
here  a  deep  crevice  extending  diagonally  up 
stream  sucks  all  the  water  into  it,  whence 
it  is  projected  with  great  force  down  a  gently 
inclined  plane,  a  dark  current  swift  as  an 
arrow  and  marbled  with  foam ;  here  at  the 
foot  of  this  cascade,  the  rotary  motion  of  a 
portion  of  the  stream  has  bored  a  circular 
shaft  through  a  hard  layer  a  foot  or  more  in 
thickness,  penetrating  the  soft  shale  under- 
neath; here  several  hard  strata  are  super- 
imposed on  each  other  without  any  softer 
material  between,  and  over  their  jagged 
edges  the  water  rushes  in  a  continuous  rapid, 


whirling  and  boiling,  white  with  foam.  In 
the  open  country  above  you  would  not  care 
to  drink  the  tepid  water  of  the  creek  as  it 
expands  in  lazy  pools  under  a  hot  sun,  but 
here  in  the  glen  it  is  quite  the  proper  thing 
to  do.  As  its  clear,  transparent  current 
slides  into  the  shadow  of  the  rocks  or  is 
beaten  into  a  mass  of  snow-white  foam  over 
the  cascades,  and  fills  little  rock-hewn  basins 
with  its  trickling  threads,  you  would  never 
suspect  from  its  appearance  that  it  was  the 
same  water  you  refused  to  drink  a  mile 
above.  It  is  aerated  and  cooled  as  it  churns 
over  the  cascades,  then  too  its  oool  subter- 
ranean currents  have  come  forth  from  be- 
neath the  graveL  There  are  few  extended 
views  in  these  gorges ;  the  windings  of  the 
stream  cut  off  the  view  a  little  distance 
above  and  below,  and  as  you  sit  here  and 
look  about  you  for  all  that  appears  yon  might 
be  the  only  human  being  in  the  oountTy. 
The  foot  path  has  faded  on  these  solid  rocks, 
and  no  marks  of  human  labor  are  visible. 
Though  the  height  of  the  walls  in  pieces 
renders  them  somewhat  impressive,  at  lesst 
to  eyes  unaccustomed  to  mountain  scenery, 
there  is  no  element  of  savage  grandeur  and 
gloom.  The  prevailing  effect  is  sweet,  sim- 
ple picturesqueness  and  beauty,  the  elements 
of  which  are  the  rich  masses  of  vegetation, 
the  rhythmic  pulses  and  soothing  sound  of 
the  waters,  the  play  of  color  and  the  sparkle 
of  the  sunlight.  Up  in  the  upper  world  a 
breeze  is  blowing,  the  trees  ranged  along  the 
brink  are  bending  before  it,  and  now  a  cool 
breath  draws  through  the  glen,  swaying  the 
pendent  sprays  of  hemlock  and  dwarf  yew, 
and  causing  the  leaves  of  the  monnttin  ma- 
ple bush  (Acer  spicatum)  to  show  their  white 
linings.  The  problems  that  vex  humanity 
are  never  considered  here;  instead  of  these 
a  broad  gleam  of  sunlight  striking  the  water 
aslant  is  reflected  upward  against  the  dark 
wall,  where  it  dances  up  and  down,  timing 
its  movements  with  the  swing  of  the  ripples ; 
the  white  clouds  come  into  view  over  one 
wall  and  go  out  of  sight  behind  the  other; 
a  pair  of  sparrows  squabble  and  chirp  in  the 
thicket  near  by ;  the  phebe  bird,  who  finds 
secure  building  spots  in  the  crannies  of  the 
cliff,  flits  past;  a  hawk  is  poising  away  yon- 
der in  the  sky. 
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The  little  drifts  of  powdered  shale  caught 
on  the  shelf-like  projections  of  the  harder 
strata  form  a  soil  in  which  many  plants 
flourish.  The  wild  columbine  {Aqtiilegia 
canademii)  grows  everywhere,  here  within 
reach  of  your  hand,  there  a  hundred  feet 
above  your  head.  That  delicious  afternoon 
in  May  when  their  scarlet  and  yellow  bells 
are  hanging  from  every  ledge  and  swinging 
in  the  sweet  western  breeze,  while  the  voices 
of  the  waters,  unshrunken  by  the  summer 
solstice,  fill  the'  fresh  solitude  with  their 
varied  music,  is  an  occasion  which  no  lover 
of  Nature  should  miss.  The  golden  senecio 
(S.  aureut)  and  the  grass  of  Parnassus  {Par- 
nasna  earoUniana)  leave  their  ordinary  habi- 
tat in  the  swamps  to  grow  and  bloom  on 
these  perpendicular  cliffs,  attracted  by  the 
oozing  moisture  of  living  sjHings;  likewise 
the  meadow  rue  {T/uUictrum)  and  many 
others.  It  may  be  considered  whimsical, 
but  the  entire  absence  of  fossils  in  these 
beds  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  loneliness,  at 
least  to  me.  As  one  follows  the  stream  in 
its  deeeent  into  lower  and  still  lower  strata, 
and  notes  the  exposure  of  the  multitudinous 
layers,  it  seems  as  though  some  evidence  of 
life  would  eventually  show  itself,  but  this 
practically  never  happens;  only  the  tracing 
of  the  idle  ripples  and  various  nondescript 


mud  markings  furrow  the  surface  of  these 
mighty  slabs,  each  ripple  mark  having  been 
molded  and  preserved  with  as  much  care  as 
would  have  been  bestowed  on  the  most 
splendid  fossil.  Near  the  summit  of  the 
series  in  this  region  are  beds  crowded  with 
shells  and  crinoids,  and  we  know  that  the 
ocean  that  deposited  the  Portage  shale 
swarmed  with  life ;  but  this  knowledge  does 
not  dispel  the  feeling  caused  by  its  absence 
through  all  these  heights  and  depths*  The 
rocks  seem  to  speak  of  a  time  when  only 
blind  inorganic  forces  operated,  when  Nature 
elaborated  each  lamina  of  the  prodigious- 
pile  with  dumb,  hopeless  patience;  of  an 
infinite  succession  of  slow  years  with  only  a 
series  of  barren  mud  stones  as  the  result. 
Bui*  as  you  pass  along  downward  you  sud- 
denly catch  a  glimpse  of  a  distant  landscape 
of  wooded  hills  and  a  far  horizon  through 
the  trees ;  another  turn  and  yon  have  reached 
the  end,  the  main  valley  opens  before  you, 
and  roads,  farms  and  villages  are  in  sight. 
You  have  come  back  to  the  work-a^day 
world ;  the  stream  foams  down  its  last  de- 
scent, and  issuing  forth  from  the  glen  loses 
itself  amid  clumps  of  willow  and  subsides 
once  more  into  the  commonplace. 

E.  S.  GUbert. 
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[EARS  ago  a  delightful  boy  signified 
his  rapidly  grown  confidence  in  his 
parents'  guest  of  a  day,  by  taking  her 
up  into  his  own  room  and  displaying 
his  treasures.  Chief  amoog  these  was  his 
book-case.  On  its  upper  shelf  were  a  few 
straggling,  ill-matched  and  well-worn  vol- 
umes, above  which  was  written  in  the  little 
fellow's  own  biggest  and  blackest  script, 
^*  Bkst  I  "  Just  below,  a  fuller  shelf  was 
similarly  inscribed,  "Next  Best  I"  While 
the  two  remaining  shelves  though  packed 
closely  with  books  were  ominously  unla- 
beled.   This  spectacle  of  ruthless  criticism 

•Ekkekard,  tj  JoMph  Victor    Sheffel.    2  roU, 
Lelpeifl  ;  Bemhiird  Tsuohxilts,  1872. 


was  appalling,  however  much  one  might 
admire  its  frank  loyaltj  and  whisper  to  one's 
self  that  a  few  years  would  be  sure  to  uplift 
some  volume  even  from  the  undistinguished 
crowd  below,  to  the  still  diminished  "  Best." 
Perhaps  none  of  us  would  willingly  display 
our  own  secret  library-labeling  even  to  our 
most  sympathetic  friends,  but  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  proclaim  that  on  my  "  Best  " 
shelf  are  a  larger  proportion  of  German 
novels  than  the  catering  of  our  publishers 
indicates  as  the  popular  demand.  It  would 
seem  that  something  more  than  our  greater 
familiarity  with  the  one  language  over  the 
other  were  needed  to  account  for  the  rapidity 
with  which  every  word  of  the  French  press 
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finds  reprint  among  as,  while  the  best  Ger- 
man fiction  waits  years  for  English  utterance 
and  longer  still  for  American  recognition. 

That  treasure-troire  of  my  yonth  The 
Citizen  of  PragMCf  figures  it  is  true  as  No. 
70  **  Harper's  Select  Library/*  but  although 
I  hare  for  many  years  used  it  as  a  sort  of 
test  with  promising  acquaintances,  old  and 
new,  not  a  tenth  of  the  insatiate  readers 
challenged  had  even  heard  of  it,  and  Miss 
Preston's  recent  eloquent  advocacy  of  "  My 
author"— if  she  pleases! — ^in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  is  the  first  notice  of  book  or  writer 
which  I  ever  chanced  to  read.  High,  also, 
among  upper-shelf  books  is  Freitag's  Lost 
Manuscript^  which  the  Messrs.  Appleton 
must  be  credited  with  reprinting  in  1860, 
but  which  is  strangely  unknown  if  one  may 
judge  by  hearsay  and  by  the  frequency  with 
which  a  single  copy  finds  borrowers  in  a 
university  town. 

As  for  Dr.  Eber's  remarkable  historical 
romances,  tlie  most  remarkable,  if  I  may 
venture  to  judge,  Uarda,  but  yesterday  at- 
tained recognition  from  any  American  pub- 
lisher (and  he,  if  you  will  suffer  the  bull, 
was  a  German  printer  I)  and  to-day  has 
received  that  seal  of  immortality  the  V  Sea- 
side" reprint,  for  which  its  peer.  Homo  Sum, 
still  waits.  The  great  Egyptologist^s  novels 
had  been  long  in  English  dress,  thanks  to 
Tauchnitz,  so  it  would  seem  to  be  the  Amei^ 
ican  market  which  does  not  demand.  One 
to  whom  this  is  an  old  puzzle  is  spurred  to 
renewed  curiosity  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
indifference  to  the  best  German  fiction 
(Muhlbach  and  that  sort  of  thing  rivsl 
Miss  Braddon  it  is  said,  in  popularity  among 
us)  by  the  fact  that  she  has  just  furnished 
the  first  iger  reading  of  another  book,  im- 
mensely beloved  in  Gennany  where  it  was 
published  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  only 
printed  in  English  by  Tauchnitz  in  1872, 
but  which  was  procured  through  New  York 
importers  after  mysterious  difficulties  and 
six  months  of  persisted  effort. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  marvelous  that  a 
noble  historical  novel  like  Joseph  Victor 
Sheffel's  Ekkehard  should  have  waited  six- 
teen years  for  English  revelation,  and  still 
waits  after  eight  years  in  our  tongue  for  the 
freedom  of  the  American  press. 


The  scene  is  laid  chiefly  on  the  heights 
around  Lake  Constance ;  the  time  is  the  10th 
century,  the  dramatis persoruK  are  the  reigning 
Duchess  of  Suabia,  and  her  household,  with 
monks  and  hermits  and  invading  Huns; 
yet,  as  in  Dr.  Eber's  story  of  the  Egypt  of 
the  Exodus,  the  artist's  skill  makes  the  for- 
gotten age  and  strange  men  and  manners 
live  again  for  us ;  that  bygone  humanity  is 
seen  to  have  been  pulsing  with  our  own  red 
blood. 

This  parable  from  the  author's  preface  re- 
veals the  secret  of  his  creative  art :  '<  The 
writer  of  this  book, — in  the  sunny  days  of 
his  youth, — once  took  a  ramble  with  some 
friends  through  the  Roman  Campagna. 
There  they  lit  on  the  remuns  of  an  old 
monument,  and  amongst  other  rubbish  and 
fragments,  there  lay,  half  hidden  by  dark 
green  acanthus  leaves,  a  heap  of  mosaic 
stones,  which,  united  into  a  fine  picture  with 
graceful  ornaments,  had  formerly  adorned 
the  floor  of  a  grove.  Then  there  arose  a 
lively  discussion  as  to  what  all  the  dispersed 
square  little  stones  might  have  represented 
where  they  were  still  united.  One,  a  student 
of  archaeology,  took  up  some  of  the  pieces  to 
examine  whether  they*  were  black  or  white 
marble.  A  second,  who  occupied  himself 
with  historical  studies,  talked  very  learnedly 
about'  ancient  sepulchres; — ^meanwhile  a 
third  had  quietly  sat  down  on  the  old  wall, 
taken  out  his  sketch-book,  and  drawn  a  fine 
chariot  with  four  prancing  steeds  and  char- 
ioteers, and  amid  it  some  handsome  Ionic 
ornaments.  He  had  discovered  in  a  corner 
of  the  floor  some  insignificant  remains  of 
the  old  picture — horses*  feet  and  fragments 
of  a  chariot-wheel — and  at  once  the  whole 
design  stood  clearly  before  his  mind,  and  he 
dashed  it  down  with  a  few  bold  strokes, 
whilst  the  others  dealt  in  words  merely. 
This  little  incident  may  serve  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  question  how  one  can  work  with 
success  at  the  historical  resurrection  of  the 
Past.  Surely  this  can  be  done  then  only  when 
to  a  creative,  reproducing  imagination  are 
given  its  full  rights ;  when  he  who  digs  out 
the  old  bodies  breathes  upon  them  the  breath 
of  a  living  sonl,  or  that  they  may  rise  and 
walk  about,  like  the  resuscitated  dead.  In 
this  sense  the  historical  novel  may  become 
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what  Epic  poetry  wm  in  tbe  time  of  the 
bloomiog  youth  of  the  nations, — a  piece  of 
national  histozy,  in  the  conception  of  the 
artist  who  within  a  certain  space  shows  us 
a  series  of  distinctly  drawn,  clearly  colored 
figures,  in  whose  individual  lives,  strivings 
and  sufferings,  the  life  and  substance  of  the 
time  in  which  they  liv«d  are  reflected  as  in 
a  mirror." 

Pkkehard,  the  magical  reproduction  of  the 
life  and  loves  of  a  little  German  Duchy  al- 
most a  thousand  years  ago,  by  a  Heidelberg 
poet,  is  as  yet  too  tinglingly  fresh  in  its  pos- 
session of  every  nerve  to  permit  any  attempt 
at  critical  analysis  even  were  one  so  fool- 
hardy as  to  aspire  under  any  circumstances 
to  that  office.  Let  me  share  with  you  instead 
a  few  treasures  snatched  almost  at  haphaz- 
ard in  the  first  race  through  this  new  field, 
which  promises  to  repay  richly  future  search 
and  research. 

It  is  the  old,  old  story,  and,  as  always,  the 
French  say,  there  is  one  who  kisses  and  one 
who  holds  the  cheek.  In  this  instance  it  is 
the  woman  who  does  not,perhapscannot,love, 
but  in  sheer  idleness  and  the  isolation  of  her 
great  beauty  and  high  degree  yearns  for  a 
new  sensation,  while  the  simple-hearted  ge- 
nius whom  she  has  carried  off  from  his  schol- 
ar's cell  in  the  monastery  up  to  her  lonely 
heights,  ostensibly  to  teach  her  Latin,  gains 
a  whole  world  of  new  sensations  and  well- 
nigh  loses  his  own  soul— but  for  the  grace 
of  God — and  to  whom  at  last  the  mountains 
bring  peace  and  the  hills  righteousness. 
The  proud  Duchess  loses  a  lover  but  the 
world  gains  a  poet. 

Herr  Scheff  el  abounds  in  a  keen  humor  and 
gentle  sarcasm  which  are  not  apparent  in  Dr. 
Ebers*  romances.  Let  me  give  some  instances 
as  they  recur  to  an  overcharged  memory. 

Dame  Hadwig,  the  beautiful  young  Duch- 
ess whose  loveless  marriage  is  succeeded  by 
a  dreary,  loveless  widowhood,  calls  one  spe- 
cially dreary  morning,  before  the  Virgil-lov- 
ing monk  has  been  captured,  for  her  starling. 
"I  will  bring  it,"  replied  the  Greek  maid 
(herself  one  of  the  choicest  gems  of  the 
book),  and  she  went  and  fetched  the  black 
little  fellow  who  sat  in  his  cage  with  an  im- 
portant, impudent  air,  as  if  his  existence 
were  filling  up  a  vast  gap  in  the  universe. 


The  starling  had  made  his  fortune  at  Had- 
wig's  wedding  feast.  An  old  fiddler  and  j  ug- 
gler  had  taught  him  with  infinite  pains  to 
repeat  a  Latin  wedding  speech,  and  great  was 
the  merriment  when  at  the  banquet  the  bird 
was  put  on  the  table  to  say  his  lesson  :  '*  A 
new  star  has  risen  on  the  Suabian  firma- 
ment ;  its  name  is  Hadwig.  Hail,  all  hail  1 " 
and  so  forth.  But  this  was  not  all  the 
knowledge  the  starling  possessed.  Besides 
these  rhymes  he  could  also  recite  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  JSfow  the  bii-d  was  very  obstinate 
and  had  his  caprices  as  well  as  the  Duchess 
of  Snabia.  On  this  particular  day  the  latter 
must  have  been  thinking  of  old  times,  and 
the  starling  was  to  deliver  the  wedding 
speech.  The  starting,  however,  had  one  of 
his  pious  moods,  and  when  Proxedis  brought 
him  into  the  chamber  he  called  out  solemnly, 
**  Amen  I  "  And  when  Dame  Hadwig  gave 
him  a  piece  of  gingerbread  and  asked  him 
in  coaxing  tones :  '*  What  was  the  name  of 
the  star  on  the  Suabian  firmament,  my 
pretty  one?*'  he  slowly  responded,  ''Lead 
us  not  into  temptation."  But  when  she 
whispered  to  him  to  brighten  his  memory 
**  The  star's  name  is  Hadwig,  all  hail !  "  then 
the  stiirling,  continuing  in  his  pious  strain, 
said  "  and  deliver  us  from  evil."  **  What, 
do  birds  even  become  insolent  now?"  ex- 
claimed Dame  Hadwig  angrily.  *' Pussy, 
where  art  thou?"  and  she  enticed  toward 
her  the  black  cat  which  had  long  had  an 
evU  eye  on  the  starling  and  who  crept  near 
softly  but  with  glittering  eyes.  Dame  Had- 
wig opened  the  cage  and  left  the  bird  to  its 
mercy ;  but  the  stai'ling,  although  the  sharp 
claws  had  got  hold  of  him  already,  ruffling 
and  tearing  his  feathers,  yet  managed  to  es- 
cape, and  flew  out  at  the  open  wind'  v.  In 
a  few  moments  he  had  become  a  mere  black 
speck  in  the  mist.  ''Well  now,  really  I 
might  as  well  have  kept  hiux  in  the  cage," 
said  Dame  Hadwig.  "Proxedis  what  dost 
thou  think?"  "My  Mistress  is  always 
right  whatever  she  does"  replied  the  Greek 
maiden.  "  Proxedis,"  continued  the  Duch- 
ess, "  go  and  fetch  me  my  trinkets ;  I  wish 
to  put  on  a  bracelet."  And  by  the  way,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  in  this  simple  inci 
dent  we  have  the  whole  romance  foreshad- 
owed in  a  parable. 
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**  How  dost  thou  like  our  new  teacher, 
Proxedia?" 

The  Greek  maid  smiled.  **  Speak/'  said 
the  .  Duchess  in  a  commanding  yoioe. 
"  Well,  I  have  seen  many  a  school-master 
before  this  at  Constantinopolis,"  said  Proxe- 
dis  flippantly.  Dame  Had  wig  threatened 
her  with  hiar  finger ;  "I shall  have  to  banish 
thee  from  my  sight,  if  thou  iudulgest  in  such 
irreverent  speeches.  What  hast  thou  to  say 
against  school-masters?"  ** Pardon  me," 
said  Proxedis,  "I  did  not  mean  auy  offense. 
But  whenever  I  see  such  a  book-worm,  wear- 
ing such  a  very  sei'ious  expression,  and  as- 
suming such  an  important  air,  drawing  out 
of  his  manuscript  some  meaning  which  we 
have  already  nearly  guessed ;  and  when  I 
see  how  he  is  bound  up  in  his  parchments, 
his  eyes  seeing  nothing  but  dead  letters, 
having  scarcely  a  look  to  spare  for  the  hu- 
man beings  around  him, — then  I  always 
feel  strongly  tempted  to  laugh.  When  I  am 
in  doubt  whether  pity  would  be  the  proper 
feeling  1  take  to  laughing.  And  he  certainly 
does  not  require  my  pity  as  he  knows  so 
much  more  than  I  do."  **  A  teacher  mast  be 
serious,"  said  the  Duchess.  "Seriousness 
clings  to  him  as  the  snow  does  to  our  Alps." 

"  Serious — ah  well !  in  this  land  whera  the 
snow  covers  the  mountain-peaks  everything 
must  be  serious,"  resumed  the  Greek  maid. 
*'  If  I  were  only  as  learned  as  Master  £kke- 
hard  to  be  able  to  express  all  that  I  want  to 
say  1  I  mean  that  one  can  learn  many  things 
jestingly,  without  the  sweat4rops  of  hard 
labor  on  one's  brow.  All  that  is  beautiful 
ought  to  please  and  be  true  at  the  same 
time.  I  mean  that  knowledge  is  like  honey, 
which  can  be  got  at  in  different  ways.  The 
butterfly  hovers  near  the  flowers  and  finds 
it;  but  such  a  learned  Germim  appears  to 
me  like  a  bear  who  clumsily  puts  his  paws 
into  a  bee-hive  and  then  licks  them.  I  for 
my  part  do  not  admire  bears." 

<*  Thou  art  a  frivolous-minded  maiden  and 
not  fond  of  learning.  But  how  does  £kke- 
hard  please  thee  otherwise? — I  think  him 
very  handsome."  Proxedis  looked  up  at  hf^r 
mistress ; "  I  have  never  yet  looked  at  a  monk 
to  see  if  he  were  handsome." 

<*Why  not?"  "Because  I  thought  it 
quite  imnecessary." 


(The  Huns  having  swooped  down  upon 
Ekkehard's  old  monastery,  after  a  most 
amusing  passage-at^rms  with  the  sole  occu- 
pant, Heribald,  a  half-witted  monk  who  had 
refused  to  accompany  bis  flying  brethreii  for 
the  irresistible  reason  that  he  had  "  no  de- 
cent shoes  to  wear  among  strangers,"— 
take  possession  of  the  little  which  the  wily 
monks  had  left  behind.  Two  of  the  barba- 
rians climb  the  steeple  in  audacious  assault 
upon  the  gilt  weathercock  and  are  killed  by 
a  fall  from  the  dizzy  height.)  The  bodies 
were  carried  into  the  cloister  garden.  With 
the  logs  which  Heribald  had  upset  in  the 
early  morning  a  funeral-pile  was  erected; 
the  books  which  had  been  left  in  the  libra- 
ries were  thrown  down  from  the  windows 
and  were  made  use  of  in  filling  up  the  gaps 
between  the  logs, — an  excellent  buroing 
material  I  Ellak  and  Homebog  were  walk- 
ing together  through  the  ranks.  Squeezed 
in  between  the  logs  a  neatly  written  manu- 
script with  shining  golden  initials  peeped 
out  Homebog  drawing  his  sword  pierced 
the  parchment  with  it,  and  presented  it  to 
his  companion  stuck  on  the  point  of  the 
blade.  *'  What  do  those  hooks  and  chickens' 
feet  mean,  Sir  Berther?  "  asked  he.  Ellak 
took  the  manuscript  and  glanced  over  some 
of  its  pages.    He  alone  knew  Latin. 

"  Western  wisdom  "  replied  he ;  *'  a  man 
named  Boethius  wrote  it,  and  it  contains 
many  fine  things  about  the  comfort  of  phi- 
losophy." "  Phi — ^losophy,"  slowly  repeated 
Home  bog,  "  what  does  that  mean,  Sir  Ber- 
ther?" 

**  It  does  not  mean  a  fair  woman,  nor  yet 
fire-water  either,"  was  Ellak's  reply.  "It 
will  be  difficult  to  describe  it  in  the  Hunoic 
language  •  .  but  if  a  man  does  not  know 
wherefore  he  is  in  the  world,  and  stands  on 
his  head  to  find  out  the  reason,  that  is  near 
about  what  they  call  philosophy  in  these 
western  lands.  He  who  comforted  himself 
with  it  in  his  tower  at  Pavia,  was  after  all 
killed  for  it." 

'^  And  served  him  right  I  "  exclaimed 
Homebog.  **  He  who  holds  a  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  feels  a  horse  between  his  thighs, 
knows  why  he  is  in  the  world ;  and  if  he 
did  not  know  the  reason  better  than  those 
who  smear  such  books  on  asses*  skins,  then 
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they  would  be  on  our  heels  at  the  Danube, 
and  our  horses  would  not  drink  their  fill  out 
of  the  Suabian  sea." 

"  Don't  you  think  that  is  very  lucky,  that 
such  trash  is  made/'  continued  Ellak,  throw- 
ing back  the  manuscript  on  to  the  funeral- 
pile.  "  Why  BO?  "  asked  Uornebog.  "  Be- 
cause the  hand  which  gtudes  the  pen  is  never 
fit  to  handle  the  sword  so  as  to  make  a  good 
gash  in  the  flesh ;  and  when  once  the  non- 
sense which  IB  concocted  by  one  single  head 
is  written  down,  then  at  least  a  hundred 
others  will  muddle  their  brains  with  it. 
A  hundred  blockheads  more  make  a  hundred 
soldiers  less,  which  is  clearly  enough  our 
advantage,  whenever  we  choose  to  make  an 
invasion.  'As  long  as  they  write  books 
and  holds  synods  in  the  West  my  children 
may  safely  carry  their  tents  forwards,' — 
that 's  what  the  great  Attila  himself  said." 

We  must  not  transcribe  the  entire  ro- 
mance, bnt  where  in  all  literature  could  we 
find  more  thorough-going  satire  on  human 
nature  in  general  and  the  amenities  of  the- 
ologians in  particular,  than  in  the  portrayal 
of  the  Italian  monk's  rankling  rage  and 
elaborated  revenge  toward  the  German  monk, 
whose  pupil  and  nephew  (the  most  delight- 
ful of  littte  prigs,  and  the  unwitting  As- 
canius  of  the  Yirgilian  tale  within  the  tale 
which  colors  the  whole  romance)  had  un- 
luckily caught  the  supercilious  foreigner 
Gunzo  tripping  in  his  Latin  grammar,  and 
had  even  sung  his  disgrace  (instigated  doubt- 
less by  his  wicked  uncle  Ekkehard,  the  rival 
scholar)  in  flippant  doggerel  through  the 
monastery  1  ''  With  the  coming  mom  on  the 
next  day  he  (Ekkehard)  had  forgotten  the 
conversation  that  had  taken  place  at  sup- 
per with  the  overbearing  Italian,  bnt  in  the 
bosom  of  him  who  had  been  convicted  of  the 
wrong  ablatives  was  matured  a  rancor  as 
fierce  and  gnawing  as  that  which,  caused  by 
the  war-deeds  of  Achilles,  drove  the  Tela- 
monion  Rias  to  destroy  himself,  and  fol- 
lowed him  even  into  the  Hades.  He  rode 
toward  the  north  out  of  the  valley  through 
which  the  Sitter  rushes ;  he  saw  the  Boden- 
see  and  the  Rhine — and  thought  of  the  ab- 
latives I  He  entered  the  gray  and  ancient 
gates  of  Cologne,  and  crossed  the  frontiers 
of  Belgium,  bnt  the  false  ablatives  sat  be- 


hind him  on  the  saddle  like  an  incubus. 
The  cloister-walls  of  the  holy  Amandus  could 
not  exclude  it ;  and  in  the  early  psalms  of 
morning  and  during  the  litany  and  vespers 
the  accwatioru  rose  before  his  mind,  exact- 
ing its  expiatory  sacrifice.  .  .  .  There- 
fore Gunzo  was  bent  on  taking  his  revenge 
on  Ekkehard,  and  he  had  an  able  and  a 
sharp  pen  and  had  spent  many  a  month  over 
his  work,  so  that  it  became  a  masterpiece 
of  its  kind.  It  was  a  black  soup,  made  up 
of  hundreds  of  learned  quotations  richly 
seasoned  with  pepper  and  wormwood,  and 
all  those  spicy,  bitter  things  which  before  all 
others  give  such  a  delicious  flavor  to  the 
controversies  of  ecclesiastical  men.  Besides 
this  a  delightful  undercurrent  of  rudeness 
pervaded  the  whole,  so  that  the  reader  feels 
as  though  a  man  were  being  thrashed  with 
regular  flails  in  a  neighboring  bam.  .  . 
The  treatise  was  divided  into  two  parts; 
the  first  serving  to  prove  that  only  an  igno- 
rant and  uncultivated  mind  could  be  shocked 
by  so  slight  an  error  as  the  mistaking  of  a 
casus ;  while  the  second  was  written  in  or^ 
der  to  convince  the  world  that  the  author 
himself  was  the  wisest,  most  learned  and  at 
the  same  time  most  pious  of  all  his  con- 
temporaries. For  this  end  he  had  read  the 
classics  and  the  holy  Scriptures  in  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  so  that  he  could  make  a  list  of 
all  the  places  in  which  the  caprice  or  negli- 
gence of  the  author  had  also  misplaced  an 
ablative.  So  he  managed  to  name  two  in 
Virgil,  one  in  Homer,  Terence  and  Prisci- 
onns.  Further,  an  example  out  of  Persius, 
where  the  ablative  stands  in  place  of  the 
genitive,  besides  a  number  of  instances  out 
of  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  Psalms.  And 
if  a  number  of  such  instances  can  be  found 
even  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  who  is  so  wicked 
that  he  could  dare  to  blame  or  change  such 
a  mode  of  expression  ?  "  After  much  more 
of  this  general  reasoning  the  afflicted  saint 
proceeds  to  fall  foul  of  his  critic's  personal 
appearance  (after  the  manner  of  dispas- 
sioned  polemics  in  all  ages)  :  "  With  his 
behavior  his  outward  appearance — which  we 
did  not  fail  carefully  to  investigate— was  in 
strict  harmony.  His  countenance  bore  a 
pale  luster,  like  bad  metal  used  for  the 
adulteration  of  the  genuine;  his  hair  was 
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crimped;  his^hood  finer  and  daintier  than 
neoeaeaiy,  and  his  shoes  of  light  make,** 
and  so  forth. 

The  critic's  very  name  is  his  next  point  of 
attack :  <'  Farther,  I  have  reflected  whether 
the  sound  of  his  own  name  was  not  in  har- 
mony with  his  actions  likewise.  And  what 
now  ?  Ekkehard  or  Akliar  was  his  name,  as 
if  already  at  his  baptism  by  dint  of  a  pro- 
phetic providence  he  had  been  stigmatized 
with  the  name  of  a  malefactor ;  for  who  does 
not  know  of  that  Akhar  who  appropriated  to 
himself  a  purple  mantle,  as  well  as  two  hun- 
dred bags  of  silver  and  a  golden  wedge  out 
of  the  booty  of  Jericho." 

In  the  second  part  of  his  book  Gunzo 
pathetically  deplores  the  loss  sustained  by 
Ekkehard  through  his  ill-timed  and  wicked 
captiousness.  **More  than  a  hundred  writ- 
ten volumes  had  I  brought  with  me  over 

the  Alps How  serious  and  faithful 

might  our  conversation  not  have  been  if 
they  had  questioned  me  about  these  treas- 
ures I  How  could  I  imagine  that  such  as  I, 
whom  God  has  so  richly  gifted,  would  be 
ridiculed  on  account  of  mistaking  a  easns  ! 
I,  who  know  Donat  and  Priscionus  almost 
by  heart  I "  After  this  the  treatise  discusses 
all  known  arts  and  sciences  to  prove  the 
writer's  supreme  wisdom,  and  ends  thus 
crushingly:  '^And  now  having  read  all 
this,  please  to  judge  ye,  venerable  brothers, 
whether  I  am  the  man  to  merit  such  treat- 
ment and  ridicule  from  the  hands  of  a  fooL  I 
deliver  both  him  and  myself  into  your  hands, 
for  before  the  judgment  of  the  just  the  fool 
falls  back  into  his  own  nothingness.  Finis  I " 

'^  *  Praised  be  the  holy  Amandus  I '  said 
Gunzo  once  more  when  the  last  word  of  his 
work  had  been  written  down.  The  old  ser- 
pent would  certainly  have  swelled  with  joy 
if  it  could  have  watched  him  in  the  full 
glory  of  his  likeness  to  deity  when  he  added 
the  last  dot.  *  And  God  looked  on  all  that 
he  had  made  and  behold  it  was  good.'  And 
Gunzo  ?— he  did  the  same.  Then  he  walked 
to  his  metal  looking-glass  and  gazing  for  a 
long  time  at  his  own  reflection,  as  if  it  were 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  him  to  study 
the  countenance  of  the  man  who  had  anni- 
hilated the  Ekkehard  of  St.  Gallus,  he  finally 
made  a  deep  bow  to  himself." 


What  wonder  that  the  assembled  monks 
for  whose  delectation  the  libel  was  read  after 
supper  by  the  happy  author  murmured 
"Benct  optime,  aristoteUciuimel'* — all  but 
one  brother  **  who  was  standing  immovable 
near  the  wall.  'Well?'  said  Gunzo  inter- 
rogatively. *  And  where  is  charity?'  softly 
asked  the  brother.  .  .  .  The  reproach 
struck  home.  *Thou  art  right,  Huebald/ 
said  he.  'This  want  shall  be  supplied.  Char- 
ity requires  us  to  pray  for  our  enemies. 
Therefore  I  will  add  a  prayer  for  the  poor 
fool  at  the  end.  That  will  have  a  good  ap- 
pearance and  impress  all  tender  minds  fav- 
orably.   Ay?'" 

The  form  of  *'  prayer  "  employed,  the  ded- 
ication of  the  libel  and  its  reception  by 
Ekkehard's  friends  and  foes  are  alike  admir- 
able. 

In  quite  another  vein  is  the  exquisite  epi- 
sode of  the  child-lovers,  Andifox  and  Hadu- 
month ;  and  also  the  love  and  brave  dying 
of  Romeias,  the  cloister  watchman,  while 
his  old  antagonist  Wildebiod  the  hermit 
chants  a  psalm  of  vengeance  until  she  too  is 
silenced  by  the  arrows  of  the  Huns.  If  one 
wants  passion  he  can  find  it  in  the  mad 
scene  over  the  old  Duke's  tomb,  and  all  its 
consequences,  ending  in  Ekkehard's  triumph 
over  himself  on  the  blessed  mountain-top; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  vivid  and  stir- 
ring than  the  description  of  Ekkehard's  in- 
terview with  "the  Forgotten  One,"  a  myste- 
rious recluse  to  whom  the  Duchess  sends 
him  ioT  advice  as  to  the  approaching  Hun- 
nic  invasion,  and  the  subsequent  rout  of  the 
Huns  by  her  motley  forces,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  this  weird  recluse,  whom  they 
fancy  to  be  the  Archangel  Michael  till  his 
death  in  the  flush  of  victory  proves  him  to 
be  that  mad  old  emperor  Charles  the  Fat,  an 
historical  liberty  which  every  reader  will 
pardon  the  author.  We  have  left  no  space 
for  the  beautiful  quiet  which  follows  the 
tempest  but  this  is  less  to  be  regretted  be- 
cause quotations  would  in  this  portion  of  the 
book  be  worse  than  inadequate.  The  pre- 
sent writer  feels  painfully  how  unworthily 
she  has  presented  to  you  these  most  delight- 
ful volumes,  yet  she  can  comfort  herself 
still  more  reasonably  than  does  Herr  Sheffel 
himself  (in  his  preftce)  with  the  saying  of 
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a  ^*  literary  lady  of  the  18th  century  '*  in  ness  of  an  imperfect  style  it  should  please 
re^rd  to  her  comedies :  **  If  anybody  should  no  one,  then  at  least  I  myself  shall  take  pleas- 
derive  pleasure  from  these  my  modest  pro-  ure  in  that  which  I  have  created  t " — ^And  you 
daetions  I  should  be  much  pleased  thereat;  have  only  to  read  Ekkehardiox  yourselves  to 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  on  account  of  the  ob-  obtain  full  recompense, 
jectivity  displayed  therein  or  of  the  rough-  Mn,  Edward  Ashley  Walker. 


A  DEPARTING  SHIP. 

COOL,  wide  stretch  of  ocean  lies 
Abng  the  sunlit,  shining  land, 

And  cloudless  depths  of  purple  skies 
Bend  down  on  either  hand. 


Dim  woods  show  dark  on  yonder  height. 

And  gray  rocks  crown  a  rugged  steep ; 
And  glowing  in  the  golden  light 

A  ship  sails  o'er  the  deep. 

I  sit  and  wonder  of  her  fate ; — 

To  what  far  country  is  she  bound ; — 
If  favoring  winds  will  for  her  wait; — 

Or  storms  surge  wildly  round. 

I  gaze  upon  the  tropic  sea 

That  parts  before  her  rapid  way ; 
I  hear  the  cyclones  whistle  free 

Among  the  driving  spray. 

Far  off,  where  burns  the  southern  cross, 

She  rounds  a  tempest-haunted  cape ; 
Black  waves  against  its  masses  toss. 

Black  clouds  its  cold  rocks  drape. 

Palm-crowned  the  distant  islands  lie. 

The  murmurous  waves  sing  soft  and  low, 
As,  while  the  fragrant  winds  sweep  by. 

They  slowly  ebb  and  flow. 

The  shores  are  rich  with  radiant  blooms ; 

And  vague  and  deep  the  coral  sprays 
Amid  the  silent  opal  glooms 

Their  snovry  whiteness  raise. 

Here,  like  a  misty  cloud  that  pales 

When  morning's  glory  through  the  night 
Sends  far  its  amber  beams,  her  sails 

Pass  utterly  from  sight. 

•       !    ^        i 

The  lonely  water  sinks  and  swells,  ';    , 

The  gray  gulls  linger  near  the  shore; 
Their  low  cries  sound  like  sad  fareweUs, — 

Will  she  come  back  no  more?  Thomas  S.  Collier. 
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CATHARINE  AND  CRAUFURD  TAIT.i 


|T  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury's  memoir  of  his 
wife  and  son  should  have  been  read 
with  such  keen  and  general  interest  in 
this  country,  not  only  by  "  High  Church  " 
people,  but  by  persons  of  various  religious 
tastes  and  beliefs.  Indeed,  for  many  months 
after  the  publication  of  the  memoir  it  was 
a  rare  piece  of  good  fortune  for  one  ever  to 
find  the  book  on  the  shelves  of  a  public  or 
circulating  library,  so  ^atly  was  it  in  de- 
mand. 

Catharine  Tait,  although  the  wife  of  a 
Bishop,  and  seeing  very  much  society  both 
secular  and  ecclesiastical,  was  a  woman  es- 
sentially in  private  life,  and  her  name,  pre- 
vious to  her  death,  was  scarcely  known 
outfiide  of  England  except  by  personal 
friends.  Her  life  was  devoted,  much  as  are 
the  lives  of  many  other  women,  to  her  bus- 
baud  and  children,  to  benevolent  and  relig- 
ious work ;  there  was  little  or  no  '*  romance  " 
in  it ;  it  was  not  of  a  nature  to  make  her  a 
peculiar  or  individual  woman.  And  yet  the 
story  of  her  life  forms  the  most  notable  re- 
ligious biography  of  the  past  year,  and  pro- 
duces, naturally,  unlike  effects  upon  different 
readers.  To  some  the  memoir  becomes  be- 
fore its  close  rather  tedious  and  monotonous. 
Others  speak  of  it  as  a  most  restful  and 
helpful  book — the  story  of  such  trial  and 
faith,  of  so  much  accomplished  good  work, 
of  such  constant  hope  and  cheerfulness,  as 
are  rarely  paralleled.  Then  there  is  an- 
other large  class  of  readers,  who  come  from 
the  reading  of  Catharine  Tait's  own  account 
of  the  death  of  five  of  her  children  from 
scarlet  fever  within  the  space  of  six  weeks 
with  a  feeling  of  wonder  that  she  could  have 
endured  such  bereavement  and  still  live  to 
cheerful,  noble  and  fruitful  purpose;  and 
this,  too,  when  her  attachment  and  devotion 
to  her  children  surpassed  that  even  of  com- 
mon character,  great  aa'itis. 

That  the  life  of*4pefson  so  intimately 
connected  with  that  2>f 'the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  too,  written  by  himself, 

iCatharlne  and  Oninfard  IVdt;  MacmillAn  and 
Co.,27ewYork. 


should  especially  have  interest  for  Church 
of  England  people  explains  in  part  the  in- 
terest centered  in  the  memoir.  Then,  too, 
the  simple  and  charming  style  in  which  the 
story  is  narrated  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended, while  the  taste  displayed  by  the 
writer  is  irreproachable.  He  fully  appreci- 
ated the  delicacy  of  the  undertaking,  while 
his  "  private  feelings  suggested  many  doubts 
as  to  the  publication  of  these  memoirs  of  a 
mother  and  her  son."  The  matter  seems  to 
have  been  settled  by  Miss  Tait  herself.  '*  If 
it  be  thought,"  she  said,  *<that  the  history 
of  my  mother's  life  is  likely  to  do  good  by 
helping  and  encouraging  anybody  in  good 
living,  then  let  the  thing  be  done,  but  any 
other  motive  ought  not  to  be  heard  of." 
That  it  is  a  history  to  help  and  encourage 
to  good  living  all  who  read  it  must  in  every 
respect  be  fully  conceded. 

As  a  g^rl,  Catharine  Spooner  led  a  quiet 
and  retired  life  in  the  parsonage  of  an  Eng- 
lish village,  that  was  called  Elmdon  from 
the  trees  that  beautified  the  neighborhood. 
She  was  of  aristocratic  Irish  lineage  on  her 
mother's  side,  and  the  youngest  daughter  of 
a  large  family.  Her  father,  Arch-deacon 
Spooner,  was  a  much  venerated  man,  and 
his  house  was  regarded  as  the  model  of  a 
clergyman's  home.  From  her  childhood 
Catharine  was  greatly  attracted  toward  a 
religious  devotion  that  amounted  to  asceti- 
cism, and  she  often  remarked  in  later  years 
to  her  husband's  sister,  ''  If  I  had  not  fallen 
in  love  with  your  brother  I  should  long  ere 
this  have  become  a  nun;  and  a  very  bad 
nun  I  should  have  made,"  she  always  added 
with  a  laugh.  And  yet  with  this  intense 
feeling  of  religious  duty,  she  was  a  girl  of 
unusual  sunniness  of  temper.  She  is  des- 
cribed at  seventeen  as  being  an  exceedingly 
charming  girl,  the  sunshine  and  joy  of  her 
father's  house,  full  of  mirth,  elasticity  asd 
buoyancy  of  spirits.  Her  dower  of  personal 
beauty  seems  to  have  been  great,  for  all 
through  the  book  the  reader  comes  upon 
sly  allusions  to  her  remarkable  personal  at- 
tractions. The  steel  engraved  portrait  of 
her  as  she  was  at  fifty  which  prefaces  the 
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volume  is  that  of  a  large-eyed  woman  with 
features  of  marked  beauty,  a  face  full  of 
character,  but  of  sadness  of  expression  and 
indicatiye  of  thoughts  on  things  far  away 
from  herself. 

At  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Tait 
she  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  very  pretty 
and  graceful,  with  a  sweetness,  freshness  and 
charm  of  manner  that  were  peculiarly  win- 
ning. Mr.  Tait  was  then  Head-Master  of 
Rugby  school,  and  the  boys  quite  worshiped 
her  for  her  youth  and  beauty,  her  acts  of 
sympathy  and  afFection  for  them  being  man- 
ifold. The  change  from  her  quiet  home  at 
Elmdon  to  the  busy  life  of  Rugby  was  in- 
deed great  It  was  a  time  when  ecclesiasti- 
cal politics  at  Oxford  were  still  at  the  flood, 
and  her  home  was  the  resort  of  many  old 
college  friends  of  her  husband,  who  came 
and  held  long  controversies.  An  incident 
connected  with  these  discussions  is  quite  in 
place  here,  as  it  gives  the  key  to  the  charac- 
ter of  her  whole  life.  A  University  Don 
who  was  in  a  skeptical  state  of  mind  gave 
expression  to  some  theological  opinion  which 
frightened  and  shocked  her.  She  did  not  at- 
tempt to  combat  it,  but  flew  from  the  room 
and  shut  herself  in  an  unoccupied  apart- 
ment, where  she  fortified  herself  in  repeat- 
ing aloud  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

Into  her  husband's  work  she  entered  with 
all  the  vigor  and  zest  of  her  healthful  nat- 
ure, and  found  room  in  her  heart  for  every- 
body. To  the  boys  in  the  Infirmary  she 
would  read  amusing  books,  and  if  young 
women  were  visiting  her  she  would  draw 
them  into  visiting  almhouses  and  hospitals 
with  her.  She  never  allowed  her  spare  mo- 
ments to  be  frittered  away  in  small  things, 
as  she  had  the  faculty  of  combining  them 
with  her  great  undertakings. 

This  characteristic  of  her  nature  which 
enabled  her  to  make  use  of  every  spare  mo- 
ment, was  one  secret  of  her  being  able  to  ac- 
complish so  much.  She  would  look  at  the 
clock  and  playfully  say:  '*We  have  just 
five,  or  ten,  or  fifteen  minutes  to  spare,"  as 
the  case  might  be.  ''  Let  us  read."  And  if 
she  had  any  one  to  read  aloud,  she  would 
listen,  meanwhile  busying  herself  with  mak- 
ing some  garment  for  the  poor.  She  was 
a  great  reader  throughout  her  life,  and  in 


this  respect  quite  disproved  the  advice  she 
gave  to  a  young  friend  to  whom  she  said, 
•*Now  you  know  you  are  sure  to  be  mar- 
ried off  in  a  short  time,  therefore  read  as 
much  as  you  can,  for  you  will  never  have 
time  after." 

Everything  she  did  was  well  done,  and 
she  had  the  faculty  of  turning  rapidly  from 
one  thing  to  another,  even  in  the  full  rush 
of  London  life  which  came  to  her  later,  and 
seemed  never  to  be  overwhelmed  with  any- 
thing. She  had  extraordinary  bodily  health, 
without  which  she  could  never  have  achieved 
what  she  did. 

During  the  two  'years  succeeding  their 
marriage  she  and  her  husband  traveled  con- 
siderably. The  wedding  tour  was  through 
Derbyshire,  through  Lowland  and  Highland 
Scotland,  and  during  holidays  they  had  pleas- 
ant tours  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Like  most 
English  women  ^e  was  a  capital  traveler, 
daunted  by  no  fatigue,  and  reading  every- 
thing that  weuld  help  her  to  see  intelli- 
gently. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  of  married  life 
her  first  child  was  bom,  a  daughter  named 
for  herself,  and  a  little  more  than  a  year 
later  a  second  daughter  was  added  to  her 
family.  Her  rapidly  increasing  cares  did 
not  seem  to  interfere  with  the  help  she  gave 
her  husband  in  his  work.  From  the  return 
of  their  wedding  tour  she  took  charge  of  his 
accounts,  which  from  being  Head-Master  of 
Rugby  until  he  became  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury were  no  small  matters.  The  skill 
with  which  she  managed  his  finances  gained 
her  the  reputation  of  possessing  marked 
ability  in  this  regard,  and  won  for  her  a  high 
compliment  from  the  manager  of  the  Coutts' 
Bank.  This  facility  in  managing  incomes 
and  expenditures  served  her  in  various  ways 
in  connection  with  her  charitable  works. 
She  had  the  faculty  of  raising  money  for 
any  purpose  thut  she  desired  —  "  no  one 
could  hold  out  against  her  lovely  manners." 
One  great  reason  of  h6r  success  unquestion- 
ably was  that  the  donors  of  gifts  knew  full 
well  that  every  penny  given  to  Mra.  Tait 
would  be  most  judiciously  expended. 

At  Rugby  she  had  a  beautiful  house  of 
her  own  with  pleasant  grounds,  congenial 
society,  ample  means,  abundant  occupation, 
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and  there  as  everywhere,  she  thoroughly  en- 
joyed life.  When  a  young  girl  she  was  wont 
to  say  that  she  could  not  help  laughing  to 
herself  from  mere  joyousneas  of  spirit,  and 
that  joyoosness  went  with  her  through  life, 
brightening  the  lives  of  all  about  her.  But 
at  Bugby  she  passed  her  happiest  years.  It 
was  there  that  the  dearly  beloved  son  Crau- 
furd  was  l)orn,  who  for  nine  and  twenty 
years  was  the  pride  and  solace  of  her  life. 

After  six  years  at  Rugby  they  went  to 
Carlisle,  the  Head-Master  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  deanery  there.  Rugby  was 
in  her  native  County,  and  the  customs  of 
the  town  were  such  as  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to.  But  at  Carlisle  everything  was 
new.  Vice  and  misery  abounded  on  a]l 
sides,  and  as  the  deanery  and  Cathedral 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  town  her  home 
soon  became  a  center  to  which  the  poor 
looked  for  help  and  sympathy.  But  her 
methodical  life  regulated  everything  even 
to  her  charities.  She  had  stated  times  for 
receiving  the  poor,  and  regfular  hours  for 
visiting  them  at  their  homes.  The  deanery 
was  a  dingy  old  place,  but  she  brightened  it 
with  her  radiant  face  and  her  large  hospi- 
tality, and  several  of  her  children  were  bom 
there.  In  an  interval  of  work  in  the  day 
she  would  sally  forth  in  an  open  car  with 
the  whole  body  of  them,  and  in  springtime 
and  summer  the  family  would  encnmp  four 
or  five  miles  beyond  the  smoke  of  the  city 
and  wander  with  the  children,  seeking  wild 
flowers  or  loitering  pleasantly  by  the  river- 
side. When  vacation  came  they  would  visit 
the  old  home  at  Elmdon,  or  relations  else- 
where, make  a  rush  for  a  week  or  two  in 
London,  go  to  the  Lakes  or  Scotland,  but 
generally  hired  a  house  for  a  couple  of 
months  in  some  pleasant  quiet  place  and  set- 
tle themselves  for  recreation. 

After  six  or  seven  years  passed  in  this 
manner,  the  great  calamity  of  their  lives 
fell.  In  the  early  spring  of  1856,  five  of 
their  children,  all  daughters,  were  attacked 
with  a  malignant  type  of  scarlet  fever,  and 
died  one  after  another  in  quick  succession, 
in  spite  of  the  best  medical  help  the  king- 
dom afforded.  But  two  of  their  children 
escaped  this  malady,  the  son  Craufurd,  seven 
years  of  age,  and  an  infant  daughter  but  a 


month  old  when  the  first  child  was  attained 
with  the  fever.  Of  this  period,  Catharine 
Tait  herself  has  wrijbten  a  record  which  fills 
several  pages  of  the  memoir — the  cries  of  the 
mother-heart.  The  children  were  of  great 
beauty  and  intelligence,  and  had  been  most 
carefully  trained  by  their  mother.  On  the 
day  of  the  funeral  of  the  last  one  that  died, 
the  family  fled  from  the  deanery  and  never 
again  spent  a  night  within  its  walls.  They 
passed  the  Summer  in  the  country  in  retire- 
ment, and  slowly  recovered  from  the  awful 
shock.  In  September  of  that  same  year  the 
Dean  was  appointed  to  the  See  of  London, 
his  consecration  in  Whitehall  Chapel  occur- 
ring in  November.  In  the  following  Spring 
they  took  possession  of  London  House,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  succeeding  Fall  were  set- 
tled in  Fnlham  Palace. 

It  was  after  entering  upon  their  London 
life  that  the  remarkable  resouroee  of  Mrs. 
Tait's  character  were  fully  developed.  She 
was  in  the  greatest  diocese  of  the  worid,  and 
the  work  she  found  to  do  was  proportionate. 
She  at  once  opened  her  drawing-rooms,  in- 
viting as  many  of  the  clergy  to  friendly 
gatherings  as  the  house  would  hold.  The 
London  clergy  numbered  about  one  thou- 
sand, and  in  no  year  during  their  time  in 
London  did  she  fail  to  receive  them  all  as 
her  guests.  In  the  gardens  and  spacious 
rooms  at  Fulham  she  carried  on  her  hospi- 
tality on  a  still  larger  scale.  In  the  summer 
time,  on  Saturdays,  she  held  garden  parties 
at  which  she  received  her  friends,  clergy- 
men, statesmen,  literary  people, — men  and 
women  tired  of  London  gayetiea  who  found 
her  parties  <'so  different"  from  all  others,— 
and  always  a  large  concourse  of  joyous  chil- 
dren. In  addition  to  this,  she  devoted  her- 
self to  charitable  work  with  great  ensrgy 
and  interest  A  lady  remartced  that  in 
going  to  ride  with  Mrs.  Tait  one  never  knew 
what  the  experience  would  be,  as  she  often 
went  from  a  visit  to  an  almshouse  to  call  on 
a  Duchess.  Her  friendships  included  peo- 
ple of  all  classes,  from  peasant  to  sovereign. 
She  visited  in  almost  every  Episcopal  house 
in  England,  and  became' endeared  to  the 
occupants  of  each  and  alL  She  had  perfect 
tact  in  speaking  the  right  word  to  the  right 
person  at  the  most  opportune  timei    She 
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neither  sought  for  nor  aToided  societj,  but 
enjoyed  it  when  it  came  in  her  way  quietly 
and  calmly,  and  consistently  with  all  the 
claims  of  important  duty  which  were  ever 
present  to  her  mind«  She  had  beauty  and 
gracious  manners  and  continued  her  educa- 
tion throughout  her  life.  She  accommodated 
herself  to  circumstances  w\^h  ease,  and  if 
she  could  not  do  all  that  she  wished,  did  her 
best  in  doing  what  she  could.  She  gained  as 
life  went  on  a  large  acquaintance  with  men 
and  women  of  all  ranks,  but  in  all  her  inter- 
course with  society  never  sacrificed  her  prin- 
ciples. To  this  was  added  the  perseverance 
of  a  settled  purpose  and  indomitable  will. 
She  had  deep  sympathy  with  the  High 
Church  movement,  one  chief  attraction  of 
which. was  the  great  variety  of  books  help- 
ful to  devotion  which  the  writers  of  this 
school  have  put  forth.  The  depth  of  her 
Christian  life,  her  devotional  spirit  above  all, 
betray  the  secret  of  the  real  beauty  of  her 
character.  Trained  from  infancy  to  commit 
hymns  and  verses  of  scripture  to  memory, 
her  mind  was  enriched  with  a  wealth  ot  re- 
ligious lore.  She  knew  almost  every  psalm 
of  David  by  heart,  hymns  and  passages 
from  Cowper  that  had  been  her  father's 
delight,  and  could  repeat  and  give  verse  and 
chapter  of  a  great  p^art  of  the  scriptures. 
Indeed  with  the  Word  of  God  she  was 
familiar  to  an  extent  rarely  attained,  and  in 
this  respect  was  of  great  service  to  her  hus- 
band. In  appreciating  her  achievements,  it 
may  always  be  remembered  how  much  of 
her  time  was  necessarily  occupied  with 
entertaining  the  "  Episcopal  brethren."  At 
one  time,  when  many  bishops  from  this 
country  were  in  England,  she  received  some 
forty  dignitaries  at  dinner  for  five  consecu- 
tive days.  The  Queen  of  Holland  always 
visited  her  when  she  came  to  England, 
Queen  Victoria  often  had.  Mrs.  Tait  dine 
with  her  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  after 
the  Bishop's  enthronization  as  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  she  was  invited  to  Windsor. 
Aside  from  the  death  of  her  five  children, 
her  husband  had  several  severe  and  alarm- 
ing illnesses,  and  she  nursed  him  through 
them  all.  The  maid  who  was  her  personal 
attendant  for  fifteen  years  said  that  she 
never  thought  of  herself.    Always  enjoying 


ample  means  and  having  the  distribution  of 
large  revenues,  she  exercised  a  vigilant 
control  of  all  expenditures.  Although  never 
grudging  what  was  spent  on  others,  she  was 
most  abstemious  in  all  that  concerned  her- 
self, and  while  careful  to  dress  as  became 
her  station,  never  spent  anything  beyond  the 
most  necessary  sums  on  personal  ornament. 

During  the  cholera  of  1866  she  visited 
regularly  the  infected  districts  and  hospitals 
to  give  courage  and  endurance  to  those  who 
could  not  escape  from  the  responsibility  of 
ministering  to  the  sick.  With  such  personal 
knowledge  of  what  was  needed,  she  could 
the  more  effectually  and  intelligently  appeal 
for  help.  She  went  also  among  the  sufferers 
herself,  quietly  soothing  them,  speaking 
words  of  consolation  and  helping  meantime 
in  the  erection  of  a  temporary  building  on 
the  Thames  for  the  convalescent. 

After  the  cholera  was  over,  the  <^  Three 
Catharines,"  as  the  newspapers  called  them, 
herself,  Mrs.  Gladstone  and  Miss  Marsh,  took 
charge  of  many  of  the  orphans.  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone undertook  the  care  of  the  boys  and 
Mrs.  Tait  of  the  girls,  hiring  a  house  at 
Fiilham  for  their  accommodation.  This 
orphanage  remained  at  Fulham  for  five 
years,  when  she  had  it  removed  to  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  in  order  to  give  it  her  personal 
supervision,  as  the  Archbishop  had  arrangM 
for  a  house  on  the  island  for  himself  and 
family.  In  course  of  time  she  had  a  hand- 
some building  erected,  capable  of  receiving 
eighty  children.  She  added  to  this  a  con- 
valescent Home  for  women  and  children  in 
need  of  sea  air.  She  made  great  exertions, 
and  was  enabled  to  defray  the  entire  expense 
of  the  buildings  and  furnishing.  Her  great 
endeavor  was  that  the  children  should  be 
watched  over  after  leaving  the  Home,  and 
she  and  her  daughters  kept  up  an  intimacy 
by  correspondence  with  the  girls  who  were 
sent  forth  each  year. 

And  so  the  years  passed  on  full  of  good  work. 
Her  eldest  daughter — she  had  three — V(ta 
confirmed  in  Lambeth  chapel  in  1871.  There 
were  memorable  journeys  on  the  continent, 
great  hospitality  at  her  house,  and  the  dearly 
beloved  Craufurd  meantime  had  reached 
manhood,  a  most  affectionate  and  devoted 
son,  between  whom  and  his  mother  the  ten- 
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derest  attachment  eziflted.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  waa  very  popular  with  hiB 
fellows,  for  he  had  the  bright  frankness  and 
sunniness  of  temper  that  his  mother  pos- 
sessed. But  he  always  bore  on  his  heart  the 
impress  of  the  calamity  that  robbed  him  of 
his  playmates  in  his  seventh  year.  He  was 
thoughtful  and  conscientious)  and  it  was  not 
strange  that  he  should  devote  his  life  to  the 
service  of  the  Church,  entering  upon  his 
work  as  a  village  pastor.  He  had  fine  ad- 
vantages of  education  and  travel  and  society 
and  his  future  promised  great  usefulness. 
When  he  was  twenty-eight,  signs  of  failing 
health  led  him  to  visit  this  country,  where 
his  charming  manners  won  for  him  hosts  of 
friends.  Various  extracts  from  his  Ameri- 
can letters  are  given  in  the  memoir,  and 
form  pleasant  reading.  After  his  return  to 
England  he  did  not  live  long,  dying  in  June 
of  the  following  year.  His  death  was  the 
death  blow  of  his  mother.  She  survived 
him  but  six  months.  <*  None  but  my  God 
and  I  know  what  I  have  suffered,"  she 
softly  said  to  a  trusted  friend.  Yet,  she  by 
no  means  slyut  herself  up  with  her  grief. 
She  "  endured  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisi- 
ble*' and  went  about  her  daily  work  as 
courageously  as  ever.  But  her  rapidly 
whitening  hair  and  the  deepening  furrows 
in  her  cheeks  told  of  what  had  befallen  her. 


Early  in  the  November  following  Crau- 
furd's  death,  the  marriage  of  the  second 
daughter  took  place.  Shortly  before  this 
she  had  entertained  the  American  Bishops 
at  Canterbury  to  the  number  of  thirty  or 
forty.  Her  courtesy  was  unfaltering  as  she 
ministered,  pale  and  sorrow  stricken,  to  the 
multitude  of  guests.  Such  fortitude  and 
self  constraint*  were  attained  only  by  an 
effort  too  great  for  her  heart  and  brain. 
Immediately  after  her  daughter's  marriage 
she  went  with  her  husband  to  Edinburgh 
where  in  a  short  time  she  expired,  and  on 
the  seventh  of  December,  1878,  all  of  her 
that  could  die  was  laid  by  the  side  of  her  son 
in  Addington  church-yard.  Her  death  pro- 
duced great  sorrow  in  England.  The  Queen 
sent  funeral  wreaths  and  a  letter  of  sympsr 
thy.  The  last  letter  written  by  the  Princess 
Alice,  was  to  the  Archbishop,  coupling  her 
expressions  of  sympathy  with  him  with  a 
gentle  allusion  to  her  own  sorrows.  In  a 
few  hours  after  writing  the  letter  she  was 
herself  attacked  with  the  fatal  malady  that 
had  robbed  her  of  her  children.  The 
memoir  closes  with  numerous  letters  of  con- 
dolence to  the  Archbishop,  aU  of  which  in 
more  or  less  degree  contribute  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  gifted  woman,  of  whom  one  writes 
who  knew  her  well  **  there  never  was  another 
woman  like  her."  Mary  Wager-FUKer, 
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HERE  is  one  short  and  simple  method 
for  taking  all  the  meaning  out  of 
Decoration  Day.  It  is  the  method 
adopted  by  the  sentimental  souls  who 
sprinkle  their  flowers  not  only  on  the  graves 
of  union  soldiers  l\jut  also  on  those  of  the 
confederate  dead — if  any  such  they  happen 
to  have  handy ;  or  who,  lacking  the  graves 
to  honor,  go  out  of  their  way  to  deck  with 
flowers  of  oratory  the  soldierly  qualities  of 
the  men  who  fought  against  the  union.  No 
such  stuff  finds  place  in  Lincoln's  address  at 
Gettysburg — the  brief  speech  that  stands 


matchless  among  all  the  discourses  com- 
memorative of  our  dead  soldiers  ;  that  will 
remain  matchless,  though  Decoration  Day 
be  observed  for  a  thousand  years  to  come. 

The  valor,  the  endurance,  the  sincerity  of 
the  Southern  soldier  cannot  be  questioned. 
But  this  observance  of  Decoration  Day 
means  infinitely  more  than  the  oontempls- 
tion  or  the  praise  of  mere  valor  or  sincerity. 
The  Southern  soldier  fought  on  the  wrong 
side ;  and  that  makes  it  all  the  worse  that 
he  fought  well.  He  fought  for  a  bad  cause, 
for  a  cause  that  grows  blacker  under  the 
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added  light  that  each  year  pours  on  it ;  the 
more's  the  pity  that  he  made  its  overthrow 
80  hard  a  task.  Those  who  stiU  believe  that 
he  f  eU  in  a  good  cause  do  well  to  lay  flowers 
on  his  grave;  those  who  believe  that  he 
fought  in  the  interest  of  barbarism — ^the 
barbarism  of  slavery — may  concede  that  he 
fought  bravely  but  they  cannot  consistently 
pay  tributes  to  his  memory.  Silence  is  all 
they  can  fitly  concede  him  for  his  share  in 
that  dreadful  struggle.  There  is  no  spite 
nor  hate  left  in  the  Fourth  of  July  orations 
by  which  we  recall  the  events  that  occurred 
a  hundred  years  ago.  There  is  no  praise  in 
them,  either,  for  the  part  that  Tories  or 
Hessians,  brave  and  honest  as  they  may 
have  been,  played  in  that  contest. 

But  this  is  not  saying  that  Decoration 
Day  should  be  an  occasion  for  feeding  the 
old  hostility  between  North  and  South,  and 
keeping  sectional  animosities  alive.  The 
other  use  of  it  is  weak ;  this  is  wicked.  Say 
what  unscrupulous  politicians  may,  the  ver- 
dict of  the  war  has  been  accepted  at  the 
South.  Its  actual  issues  are  no  more  likely 
to  be  re-opened  by  Mississippi  than  by  Min- 
nesota. The  Southern  people  may  not  show 
as  much  good  will  to  us,  nor  as  lively  a 
sense  of  wrong-doing,  as  we  should  think 
becoming.  But  they  probably  feel  as  cor- 
dial as  we  should  be  feeling  now  had  they 
whipped  us ;  do  just  as  well  as  we  should  be 
likely  to  do  in  their  circumstances.  Our 
duty  is  cordially  to  say,  and  seek  for,  the 
things  which  make  for  peace. 

Facing  backward  on  Decoration  Day,  we 
may  make  freest  utterance  of  our  gratitude 
to  and  ojor  undying  regard  for  the  memory 
of  the  men  who  gave  their  lives  to  redeem 


our  nation  from  its  great  sin  and  to  save  it 
from  deadly  assault.  Looking  around  us 
and  facing  forward,  we  have  no  right  to 
utter  a  word  that  shall  hinder  the  growth 
of  good  will  between  the  North  and  South 
to-day,  that  shall  tend  to  tear  apart  the 
wounds  that  are  slowly  knitting  together. 
These  dead  heroes,  to  whose  memory  we 
pay  such  grateful  tribute,  fought  and  died 
that  this  might  be  one  nation,  with  one  free 
flag  and  one  high  destiny.  Unless  we  do  all 
that  in  us  lies  to  make  the  nation  one  in 
spirit  and  fact  as  well  as  form,  one  in  a 
common  sympathy,  aspiration  and  noble 
endeavor,  we  turn  away  ixom  the  path  they 
trod.  We  give  the  lie  to  the  honors  we 
pretend  to  pay  them,  by  every  unfair,  by 
every  harsh  word  we  utter  toward  the  South 
to-day.  To  the  dead  and  living  alike  we 
owe  patience  and  charity  for  its  short-com- 
ings, cordial  and  fraternal  appreciation  of 
the  progress  it  has  made,  neighborly  good 
will  in  its  welfare. 

Fifteen  years  have  taken  nothing  from 
the  significance  of  the  closing  paragraph  in 
President  Lincoln's  second  inaugural  ad- 
dress. They  have  added,  rather,  emphasis 
to  every  word.  They  have  lifted  into  a 
brighter  light  the  noble  spirit  which  it 
breathes :  **  With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as 
God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive 
on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up 
the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his 
widow  and  orphans,  to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 


ANOTHER  YIJEW. 


To  speak  of  commendation  of  the  sol- 
dierly qualities  of  the  confederates  on  Dec- 
oration Day  as  **  stuff,'*  and  in  a  subsequent 
paragraph  to  characterize  as  wicked  the  use  of 
that  day  for  keeping  alive  sectional  animosi- 
ties, will  seem  to  some,  at  least,  inconsistent 
If  such  a  sentiment  is  not  calculated  to  stir 
up  bad  blood  in  any  southerner  who  lost 
husband,  son  or  brother  fighting  on  the  con- 
federate side,  what  would?    And  can  one 


believe  that  Lincoln,  whose  almost  matchless 
*'  With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all,"  is  further  on  quoted, — ^than  whom  the 
South  itself  at  the  last  recognized  it  had  no 
truer  friend, — can  we  believe  he  would  have 
indorsed  the  writer's  view  ?  Are  southern- 
ers, then,  so  much  more  than  human  that 
the  putting  forth  of  such  a  sentiment  will 
not  **  tend  to  tear  apart  the  wounds  that  are 
slowly  knitting  together?" 
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DECORATION  DAY, 


Granted  that  the  confederate  fought  for  a 
bad  cause ;  how  many  northerners  if  bom 
and  brought  up  as  he  was  would  not  have 
done  exactly  the  same  ?  It  is  safe  to  say 
very  few  indeed. 

But  there  are  doubtless  many  at  the 
North  who  would  even  at  this  day  agree 
with  the  writer  of  ''The  Blue  and  the 
Gray," — many  that  can  only  see  in  a  con- 
federate soldier  one  who  in  fighting  to  pre- 
serve the  barbarism  of  slavery  plunged  the 
whole  nation  into  the  direst  calamity,  and 
to  whom  the  commendation  of  his  good  per- 
sonal qualities  on  Decoration  Day  is  most 
repugnant.  Of  such  it  is  pertinent  to  ask, 
if  man  in  dealing  with  man  should  mete  out 
reward  and  punishment  according  to  the 
ideal  standard  of  justice  untempered  by  mercy 
who  would  escape  the  penally  of  his  short- 
comings? Would  not  the  world  be  little 
else  than  a  vast  house  of  correction  ?  And 
who,  to  begin  with,  should  inaugurate  pro- 
ceedings according  to  this  plan  ?  who  after 
removing  the  beams  should  so  effectually 
rid  his  eyes  of  motes  as  to  be  able  to  see  his 
fellows  in  the  perfectly  transparent  light  of 
justice  according  to  even  human  standards? 
Slavery  was  as  dreadful  an  evil  as  ever 
cursed  the  world.    Its  tendrils,  penetrating 


and  grasping  eveiy  part  of  the  social  stmo- 
ture,  took  hold  with  a  tenacity  which  noth- 
ing but  the  demolition  of  the  entire  edifice 
could  overcome.  War  was  the  means  of 
this  destruction ;  a  war  which,  in  the  words 
of  Lincoln,  should  have  been  continued  if 
the  Almighty  decreed  till  every  drop  of 
blood  drawn  by  the  lash  was  offset  with  one 
drawn  by  the  sword.  Let  it  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  bad  as  slavery  was  the  North  ac- 
cepted a  share  of  the  profits  which  were  the 
reason  of  its  existence. 

Who  shall  show  us  why  slavery  any  more 
than  other  forms  of  sin  is  permitted  ?  Shall 
we  on  Decoration  Day  attempt  to  fathom 
the  mystery,  why  the  man  in  gray  fell  fight- 
ing in  its  defense  rather  than  for  its  destruc- 
tion ?  Shall  we  not  rather  in  the  very  spirit 
of  humanity  let  his  r«»tiug-place  share  the 
tokens  of  remembrance  lavished  upon  that 
of  the  man  in  blue,  recalling  with  grateful 
pride  the  unflinching  endurance  and  unsur- 
passed valor  of  each  ? 

The  close  of  our  civil  war  had  its  crown- 
ing glory  in  that  no  man  suffered  death  for 
his  offense  agadnst  the  nation.  Shall  we 
kill  the  memory  of  those  of  the  men  in  gray 
whose  lives  had  before  been  lost? 


I 


DECORATION  DAY. 

N  May  the  misty  orchard-rows 

Are  blossomed  full  with  promise  sweet, — 
In  May  the  leafy  maples  close 
Above  the  shady  country  street ; 
In  this  month  of  eager  giving, 
Keen  delight  and  ardent  living, 
We  will  come,  with  reverent  tread. 
To  leave  our  token  with  the  dead. 


From  South  to  North  the  winter  scars. 

Are  healed  by  Spring,  most  passionate ; 
Even  so  our  country,  racked  by  wars 
And  fiercer  feuds  of  party  hate. 
Stirred  anew  to  nobler  living 
By  the  Spring's  abundant  giving. 
Drops  once  more  the  bitter  strife, — 
For  which  is  better,  Death  or  Life? 
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O  sweet  this  eager  life  of  May  I 

So  cool,  80  fresh  that  we  forget 
The  lichened  head-stones,  turning  gray. 
The  wounds  that  are  not  closed  as  yet  I 
For  Northern  angers  break  and  bum 
And  Northern  hearts  with  passion  yearn, 
And  Southern  blood  hath  Southern  heats 
That  are  not  laid  by  violets. 

But  still  to-day  let  love  abide, 

While  yet  the  land  is  thrilled  with  Spring ; 
Forget  the  blows  on  either  side 
And  hide  the  graves  with  blossoming  I 
Let  each  with  equal  reverence  go 
To  barren  graves  of  friend  or  foe ; 
For,  somewhere,  one  is  pierced  with  pain, 
And  stones  there  be  where  none  are  lain. 

Then  give  your  flowers,  all  passionless, 

In  honor  to  the  gallant  dead, 
For  friends  and  mothers  pray  for  this 
Who  fain  would  lay  them  here  instead  ; 
For  love  abounds,  and  deep  desire, 
With  Northern  strength  and  Southern  fire, 
And  aU  the  land  shall  know  to-day 
The  steadfast  sweetness  of  the  May. 

Dora  Read  Goodale, 
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THE  SITUATION  AT  THB  SOUTH.  more  accodnt  than  they  do  of  two  important 

^  facts. 

fHB  state  of  things  at  the  Sonth,  as  many  In  the  first  place  a  had  state  of  things  was  to 
Northern  people  think  of  it,  woald  be  sniA-  have  been  expected  while  the  doable  reconstmo- 
eiently  indicated  by  a  few  snch  catch-words  tion  was  goin^  on  in  social  life  and  in  ciril  affairs. 
>  as  "Exodus/*  "Solid  Sooth/'  "Kemper  Friction  .of  a  serious  sort  was  inevitable.  To  be 
Coimty/'  "  Fool's  Errand."  These  are  the  surprised  or  to  be  dismayed  by  it  shows  that  we 
featores  of  the  situation  that  they  have  heard  did  not  nnderstand  the  problem  to  start  with, 
the  most  about.  Out  of  them  they  form  a  picture  Disorder?  It  has  been  bad  enough;  no  donbt  of 
which  has  a  very  somber  tinge.  They  are  ready  to  that.  But  was  it  reasonable  to  look  for  anything 
beliere  that  almost  any  other  plan  of  reeonstruc-  different  in  these  communities  which  had  been  for 
tion  wonld  have  been  better  than  the  one  which  years  the  resort  of  bushwhackers  and  the  prey 
was  tried ;  that  the  last  estate  of  the  freed  people  of  cavalry  raids  ?  After  the  great  fire  in  Chicago 
is  a  little  worse  than  the  first.  Their  feelings  the  best  citizens  patrolled  the  streets  by  night, 
keep  ap  a  pendulum  swing  between  indignation  fearing  lest  the  temporary  derangement  of  courts 
over  the  condition  of  things  at  present  and  discour-  and  police  service,  and  the  shock  given  to  those 
agement  over  the  outlook  for  the  future.  The.  various  forces  which  work  together  in  a  robust 
situation  is  not  by  any  means  as  pleasant  as  it  public  sentiment,  might  invite  robbery  and  riot, 
might  be— that  is  to  be  conceded.  Bat  these  But  these  troubled  districts  in  the  South  were  un- 
friends would  have  a  happier  and  at  the  same  speakably  worse  off  after  the  war,in  every  respect, 
time  a  truer  conception  of  it  if  they  would  make  than  Chicago  was  after  the  fire. 
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Violenott  ?  Tm,  it  has  been  freqaent  enongh, 
and  ngly  enoagh,  also.  With  the  colored  man  it 
has  been  too  often  a  word  and  a  shot,  and  the 
shot  first.  But  we  most  not  forget  that  the  Sooth 
has  always  been  the  abode  of  violence.  Its  bar- 
rooms for  generations  have  been  dented  with  bal- 
lets. Ufe  has  been  cheap  in  Kemper  county  not 
merely  for  ten  years;  it  has  been  Jost  as  cheap 
for  fifty.  The  state  of  things  has  been  the  worst 
since  the  war  in  Just  those  districts  where  ft  was 
the  worst  before  the  war.  The  manners  and  mor- 
als of  the  frontier  were  always  congenial  to  the 
system  of  slaveholding.  What  magic  did  any 
one  suppose  there  was  in  Acts  of  Congress,  or  in 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  to  tame  at  once 
into  gentleness  the  domineering  temper  which 
that  system  had  been  breeding  in  the  Southern 
character  for  generations  ? 

Robbery  of  political  rights  ?  Tes,  the  story  of 
tissue  ballots  and  rifle  dubs  is  a  shameful  one. 
But  it  is  not  such  a  surprising  one,  after  all,  to 
those  who  see  how  eif ect  is  apt  to  follow  cause. 
And  has  the  South  any  special  monopoly  of  ras- 
cality in  politics  ?  The  Northern  metropolis  has 
not  forgotten  how  recently  and  how  long  it  was 
as  clay  in  the  hands  of  Tweed.  Maine  will  not 
be  likely  to  throw  stones  at  Mississippi  so  long  as 
she  remembers  her  Garcelon.  And  where  is  the 
Southern  state  at  which  Pennsylvania,  with  her 
Kemble  and  her  Board  of  Pardons,  can  point  the 
finger  of  shame  ? 

Caste  prejudice  of  coarse  there  is,  and  is  likely 
to  be  for  many  years  yet.  The  taint  of  slavery 
stays  so  long  in  nothing  else.  How  slowly  it  lets 
go  its  hold  even  in  New  England.  Why  should 
we  expect  the  Carolinas  to  do  better  than  Connec- 
ticut ?  Where  is  the  Southern  community  which 
shows  more  infamous  aspects  of  it  than  West 
Point? 

We  have  attributed  many  troubles  at  the  South 
to  "  the  old  rebel  spirit,"  and  to  the  failure  of 
reconstruction,  which  it  would  have  been  Jost  as 
fair  to  attribute  to  the  spots  on  the  sun.  And  we 
have  been  childishly  impatient  for  results.  We 
have  been  looking  for  a  growth  in  fifteen  years 
thar  we  could  not  reasonably  expect  in  fifty. 
The  disease  at  the  F  uth  was  too  deep  and  of  too 
long  standing  to  be  airowi  off  quickly.  It  takes 
a  great  deal  longer  to  heal  a  ^ound  than  to  make 
it.  Some  of  us  have  not  been  as  wise  as  the  heter- 
odox little  five-year-old  who  declared  to  his 
mother  that  even  God  coald  not  do  everything— 
"  he  could  n't  make  a  two-year-old  calf  in  a  min- 
ute." 

Then  there  is  the  other  important  fact  that  the 
situation  on  the  whole  is  much  better  than  it  ap- 
pears in  the  papers.  The  worst  side  is  seen  there. 
The  assassinations,  the  stories  of  refugees,  the 
fire-esiting  harangues  are  whtft  is  written  up. 
That  the  school  privileges  of  the  f  reedmen  are  im- 
proving in  a  thousand  villages  is  not  likely  to  be 


mentiohed  in  the  dispatches.  Such  unexciting 
facts  do  not  change  votes  nor  sell  newspapers. 
No  great  daily  sends  down  a  commissioner  to 
report  how  many  communities  have  divided  their 
local  offices  with  colored  men.  The  really  sig- 
nificant facts  —as  is  generally  the  way  with  signifi- 
cant facts— do  not  make  much  noise.  We  hear 
little  or  nothing  of  what  Qen.  Armstrong  calls 
the  slow  and  steady  ground  swell  of  ri^t  think- 
ing that  to-day  is  moving  through  the  South. 

And  we  are  not  to  forget  that  where  there  is 
one  community  which  has  had  trouble  there  are 
dozens  that  have  had  none.  In  the  late  slave-hold- 
ing states  there  are  over  fifteen  thousand  post^ 
offices.  How  few  of  these  fifteen  thousand  have 
ever  had  even  the  rumor  of  "outrages  "  associated 
with  their  names !  No  other  emancipated  people 
ever  made,  in  the  same  letogth  of  time,  an  ap- 
proach to  such  projgress  as  our  freed  people  bare 
nuUte  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  And  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  difference  in  regard  for  life  and  per 
sonal  rights  between  the  New  England  and  Caro- 
lina zones  across  oar  country  has  lessened  more 
In  the  last  ten  years  than  in  any  previous  twenty 
of  the  last  hundred.  These  are  facts  that  are  full 
of  encouragement. 


CHEAP  BOOKS. 


The  great  dallies  of  New  York  and  Chicago  fre* 
quently  give,  in  a  single  issue,  at  the  price  of 
four  or  five  centS)  about  as  much  reading  matter 
as  is  generally  found  in  a  book  that  sells  for  from 
one  to  two  dollars.  That  they  can  do  this  at  a 
profit  is  due  partly,  of  course,  to  their  revenue 
from  advertisements,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
they  use  cheaper  paper  and  pay  no  tribute  to  the 
binder.  But  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  difference  in 
circulation.  The  paper  has  an  edition  of  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  thousand;  the  book  an  edition  of  one 
or  two  thousand.  The  larger  the  issue  the  less  ii 
the  cost  of  each  copy.  Cheap  postage  follows  the 
same  analogy — ^the  larger  the  number  of  letten 
the  lower  the  rate  per  letter  at  which  they  can  be 
carried;  the  lower  the  rate  can  be  made  the 
larger  the  number  that  will  be  sent.  We  hsve 
had  cheap  postage  and  cheap  papers  so  long  it 
seems  strange  that  we  have  not  had  cheap  books 


But  we  have  them  at  last.  They  have  eome 
quietly,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even 
cheap  postage  was  a  greater  boon  to  the  people. 
It  is  not  easy,  at  first  thought,  to  measure  the  fall 
meaning  of  the  fact  that  the  best  literature  in  the 
world  can  be  secured,  by  any  one  who  lives  in 
reach  of  the  United  States  mails,  for  ten,  fifteen 
or  twenty  cents  a  volome.  It  may  have  only  a 
paper  cover,  to  be  sure,  and  it  may  be  printed  in 
small  type.  But  the  treasure  is  there,  and  it  is 
no  less  a  treasure  becaose  it  oomes  in  a  cheap 
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case.  Any  tamily  which  is  not  too  poor  to  keep 
a  dog  or  wear  shoea  may  haye  a  library  of  Its 
own  which  shall  contain  most  of  the  hooks  in  the 
world  that  are  best  worth  reading.  Many  of  the 
books  which  one  wishes  to  read  once  and  only 
once  can  be  bought  at  less  expense,  where  time  is 
as  good  as  money,  than  they  can  be  drawn  from 
a  public  library  or  borrowed  of  a  neighbor.  The 
sulphurous  dime  novel  is  beaten  on  its  own  ground 
by  the  classics.  It  is  good  to  see  how  it  is  retreat- 
ing, even  on  the  newsstands,  before  Walter  Scott 
and  Thomas  Hughesl 

Naturally  enough  the  great  publishing  houses 
an  disturbed  by  the  turn  things  have  taken. 
They  complain  that  these  cheap  publishers  are 
"  pirates,"  who  pay  no  royalty  to  the  authors 
whose  wares  they  sell.  And  the  same  men  who, 
for  reasons  of  their  own,  have  heretofore  resisted 
the  movement  for  an  international  copyright  are 
now  supporting  it,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  stand 
as  a  dam  against  this  freshet  of  cheap  books.  • 
To  other  people,  however,  one  or  two  things  seem 
quite  obvious  in  this  connection.  The  first  is 
that  the  cry  of  pirates  does  not  come  in  the  best 
taste  from  that  quarter.  The  old  houses  make  a 
great  show  of  courtesies  to  foreign  authors.  It 
is  no  secret  that  the  publishers  have  frequently 
been  bettor  satisfied  than  the  authors  with  the* 
nature  of  these  courtesies.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  "  pirates  "  and  the  business  rivals 
that  call  them  so,  seems  to  be  that  the  former 
take  the  works  of  foreign  authors  and— in  most 
cases,  probably— pay  nothing  in  return;  while  the 
latter  take  them  and  pay— whatever  they  choose 
to!  though  this  in  not  a  few  cases  must  be  con- 
ceded to  be  an  equitable  per  cent.  The  "  courte- 
sies "  of  publishers  on  either  side  of  the  sea  to 
authors  on  the  other  side  will  not,  in  many  in- 
stances, bear  the  most  rigid  scrutiny. 

Furthermore,  it  is  evident  that  the  cheap  pub- 
lishers might  pay  a  reasonable  copyright— and 
foar  or  five  cente  a  copy,  for  such  large  editions, 
would  be  reasonable— without  seriously  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  their  publications  or  restricting 
their  sale.  And  their  occupation  would  not  be 
gone  if  they  should  be  shut  out  from  the  use  of 
works  by  living  or  recent  authors.  Most  of  the 
best  reading  in  the  world— poetry,  story,  tragedy 
—is  beyond  the  reach  of  copyright  protection. 
Nine  out  of  ton  of  the  great  books,  the  books  all 
the  world  ought  to  have  in  reach,  could  still  be 
supplied  in  this  cheap  form.  And  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  the  field  which  these  cheap  publish- 
ers have  already  occupied  in  such  heavy  ferce 
will  steadily  enlarge  ito  boundaries.  Home  au- 
thors whose  works  command  a  sale,  without  ad- 
vertising of  Corliss  engine  power  to  push  them, 
will  learn  the  advantage  of  a  small  copyright 
with  large  sales  over  a  large  copyright  on  small 
ediUons. 
This  movement  need  not  alarm  "the  trade," 


either.  The  publishers  may  not  find  a  market  so 
easily  for  so  many  books  that  the  world  cannot 
wisely  spare  the  money  to  buy  or  the  time  to 
read.  But  they  will  not  expect  the  rest  of  us  to 
shed  many  tears  over  that.  They  will  find,  in 
the  long  run,  that  the  larger  the  sale  of  good 
books  in  paper  covers  is,  the  larger  will  be  the 
call  for  good  books  in  durable  binding.  Chromos 
can  never  drive  choice  paintings  from  the  market 
—the  better  and  cheaper  they  are  the  more  of  a 
demand  they  make  for  finer  pictures.  The  read- 
ing world  will  not  renounce  any  luxuries  of  fine 
paper,  nice  illustrations  and  good  binding  in  ito 
books  that  it  really  can  afford  to  pay  for.  Those 
books  which  are  ito  intellectual  tools  and  as  such 
often  taken  from  the  sheK,  must  be  well  made. 
Papar  covers  will  never  answer,  either,  for  the 
Sunday-school  library  I  That  rich  vein  can  still 
be  worked  I 


DR.  GUTHRIE'S  WAY. 

Were  Dr.  Quthrie  living  now  the  theological 
seminaries  would  sutely  levy  on  him  for  a  course 
of  lectures  on  preaching.  The  man. who  knew 
how  to  reach  the  heathen  of  theCowgato  with  the 
same  go^iel  discourses  that  delighted  the  most 
learned  church-goers  of  the  Scotch  Athens  could 
have  given  priceless  counsel  to  young  ministers. 
Any  one  searching  his  memoirs  for  the  explana- 
tion of  his  great  pulpit  success  is  arrested  at  once 
by  two  facts  which  stand  out  with  most  luminous 
distinctness.  Good  Company  does  not  expect  the 
old  dogs  to  learn  new  tricks,  but  it  begs  leave  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  young  men  who  are  Just 
entering  the  ministry  to  these  two  significant 
characteristics  in  Dr.  Guthrie's  pulpit  work. 

The  first  is  the  thoroughness  in  the  preparation 
of  his  discourses.  He  was  not  only  pains-taking 
and  diligent  in  gathering  fresh  and  rich  material 
for  them,  but  he  wrote  out  every .  sermon  at 
length  and  then  committed  it  to  memory  I  He 
wrote  it  out  because  he  believed  that  the  preach- 
er's message  is  of  such  supreme  importance  that 
it  should  have  the  most  perfect  form  he  can  give 
it.  Fluept  beyond  most  aiDa  in  extempore  dis- 
course he  would  notftrustviie  uncertain  inspira- 
tion of  the  moment  vu  clothe  or  shape  his  thoughts. 
He  committed  the  whole  sermon  to  memory  be- 
cause he  would  on  no  conditions  have  the  electric 
communication  between  his  eyes  and  his  hearers' 
broken  by  a  manuscript.  He  deemed  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  move  an  audience  as  power- 
fully by  reading  a  sermon  as  by  speaking  it. 
The  reading,  the  meditation,  the  social  inter- 
course, by  means  of  which  he  supplied  the  reser- 
voir from  which  he  drew  his  rich  material,  had 
their  own  hours  and  a  full  allowance,  of  them, 
every  day.  But  he  gave  the  three  or  four  best 
morning  hours,  six  days  in  a  week,  wholly  to  the 
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work  of  putting  his  Bermon  on  paper  and  oommit- 
ting  it  to  memory.  That  he  might  coltivate  a 
speaking  style  in  composition  he  wrote  aiood» 
with  an  Imaginary  audience  before  him.  That 
the  words  might  have  the  more  freshness  for 
himself  in  the  final  utterance,  and  so  be  more 
likely  to  rouse  his  hearers,  he  committed  in  si- 
lence. This  practice  of  committing  was  also  of 
double  service  in  testing  liis  work.  He  found 
that  the  passage  which  did  not  stick  to  his  mem^ 
ory  easily  did  not,  commonly,  make  much  of  an 
impression  on  his  listeners.  Therefore,  in  writ- 
ing his  sermons,  he  left  every  other  page  blank, 
that  he  might  have  ample  space,  in  this  further 
revision,  for  any  changes  that  would  make  his 
statements  more  lucid,  his  descriptions  more 
graphic,  his  appeals  more  pathetic— for  fiUing  it 
up,  as  he  was  wont  to  say,  *'  with  what  would 
both  strike  and  stick." 

The  other  characteristic  was  his  exceedingly 
effective  use  of  illustratious.  At  the  outset  he 
seemed  to  have  no  greater  gifts  in  this  direction 
than  most  ministers.  But  he  was  quick  to  recog- 
nize what  frequent  and  potent  use  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets  made  of  metaphors  and  stories  in 
deliverln^ftheir  message,  and  to  mark  how  freely 
Ue  who  spake  as  never  man  spake  used  para^ 
bles,  and  analogies,  and  the  incidents  of  daily 
life  to  illostrate  his  discourses.  He  concluded 
that  most  other  men  and  women  were  much  of 
the  same  mind  as  the  old  lady  who  declared  that 
the  best  parts  of  the  Bible  for  her  were  "the 
likes.''  And  he  set  himself  with  all  determina- 
tion to  learn  bow  to  illustrate  the  truth-— how  to 
make  his  message  clear,  vivid,  rememberable. 
His  success  was  most  complete.  Illustrations  of 
.singular  force  and  freshness  came  to  him,  as 
soon  as  he  had  trained  himself  to  see  them,  from 
earth  and  air  and  sea,  from  the  commonest  ex- 
periences of  daily  life,  from  the  most  familiar 
pages  of  history.  Kindled  by  them  how  the 
truth  flamed  as  he  held  it  before  his  hearers  I 
The  scenes  which  he  depicted  were  so  life-like 
that  they  sometimes  seemed  to  stand  in  reality 
before  all  eyes.  Speaking  at  one  time  of  the 
perils  of  the  impenitent  life  he  described  a  ship- 
wreck and  the  launching  of  a  life-boat  to  save 
the  imperiled  crew.  He  made  the  tragic  scene 
so  real  that  a  young  naval  officer,  sitting  in  the 
congregation,  jumped  to  his  feet  and  began  pull- 
ing off  his  coat  to  help  man  the  life-boat,  utterly 
forgetting  where  he  was.  Pres.  McCosh  tells  of  a 
public  meeting  at  which  he  himself  was  present 
in  which  Guthrie's  stories  and  illustrations  had 
alternately  and  repeatedly  moved  the  people  to 


laughter  and  to  tears.  At  last  a  man  rose  from 
his  seat,  holding  his  aching  sides  while  the  tears 
were  still  undried  on  his  cheeks,  and  said,  "  Please 
Maister  Guthrie,  stop!  Wa  can  stand  this  nae 
langer."  But  he  was  not  by  any  means  a  mere 
story-teller.  Sir  William  Hamilton  pronounced 
him  the  best  preacher  he  ever  heard,  and  when 
some  one  in  reply  to  this  remark  criticised  him  as 
not  logical,  the  great  logician  answered,  '*  Be 
has  the  best  kind  of  logic;  there  is  but  one  step 
between  his  premise  and  conclusion." 

Oood  Oompauy  does  not  say  that  all  young 
ministers  should  take  Dr.  Guthrie  as  their  model. 
But  it  begs  to  call  their  attention  specially  to  the 
pains-taking  labor  which  was  the  price  that  great 
preacher  gladly  paid  for  the  power  of  reaching 
men,  and  incidentally  to  the  simple  but  vivid 
form  in  which  he  brought  the  truth  home  to 
them.  In  these  days  the  beet  religious  literatore 
of  the  ages  is,  as  never  before,  in  reach  of  the 
people  who  sit  in  the  pews.  No  minister  can 
hope  to  hold  his  own  who  does  slouchy  work  in 
his  sermons.  He  cannot  expect  his  hearers  to 
care  much  for  his  message  if  he  does  not  care 
enough  for  it  himself  to  put  it  in  the  best  form  he 
possibly  can. 

No  more,  on  the  other  hand,  can  people  who 
give  their  minister  too  much  work  to  do  expect 
him  to  do  good  work.  While  the  changing  times 
seem  to  demand  more  and  more  from  the  preacher 
every  year  in  the  way  of  pulpit  preparation,  they 
seem  also  to  multiply  the  duties  that  rob  him  of 
the  time  and  strength  that  he  needs  for  soch 
preparation.  Dr.  Ghithrie  himself  during  the  ear^ 
lier  years  of  his  ministry  wrote  and  preached  but 
one  sermon  a  week.  To  write  two  sermons  a 
week  he  pronounced,  even  In  his  old  age,  "a 
serious  task  for  any  man  and  an  almost  impossi- 
ble task  for  a  raw  young  man  to  do  well."  He 
quoted  his  friend  and  parishioner  Hugh  Miller, 
no  mean  Judge  in  such  matters,  as  expreesing 
wonder  how  a  minister  could  come  forth  Sund^ 
after  Sunday  with  even  one  good  and  finished 
discourse,  and  was  much  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Robert  HaU  in  his  answer  to  the  question  of  some 
one  who  asked  him  how  many  sennons  he  thought 
a  minister  might  get  up  each  week.  "  If  he  is  a 
deep  thinker  and  great  condenser,"  was  Hall's 
reply,  "he  may  get  up  one;  if  he  is  an  ordinary 
man,  two;  but  if  he  is  an  ass,  sir,  he  will  produce 
half  a  dozen! "  Happy  is  the  minister  who  has 
Dr.  Guthrie's  knack  for  hard  work  and  who  does 
not  find  more  hard  work  laid  on  him  than  he  can 
possibly  do. 
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I  ROB  ABLY  it  was  the  stopping  of  the 
train  that  awakened  me,  not  suddenly 
but  gradually,  and  not  fully.  The 
slight  jar  and  swing  of  the  sleeping 
coach  on  a  well-built  road  seems  to  joggle 
the  brain  to  sleep,  the^loud  roar  of  the  whiz- 
zing wheels  on  tiie  steel  track  excludes  all 
minor  noises — it  is  the  fitful  and  little  noises 
that  disturb  the  nerves — and  the  recumbent 
passenger  is  jostled  forward  feet  foremost 
into  the  land  of  forgetfulness.  When  the 
swing  and  the  jerking  cease,  he  is  apt  to  re- 
cover somewhat  of  his  consciousness,  and  to 
awake  enough  to  realize  the  pleasure  of  his 
irresponsible  position.  His  feebly-acting 
mind  rests  with  satisfaction  upon  his  pos- 
session of  a  through  ticket,  which  is  paid 
for,  his  night's  lodging  is  paid  for,  he  has 
committed  his  destiny  into  the  keeping  of  a 
Corporation,  which  is  about  as  near  the 
soulless  Providence  of  the  scientists  as  defi- 
nition can  get,  and  he  cannot  by  taking 
thought  retard  or  increase  his  progress,  or 
hasten  the  hour  when  the  dark  porter  shall 
draw  the  curtain  and  announce  breakfast  in 
half  an  hour. 

When  the  train  paused,  I  lifted  the  cur- 
tain in  a  lower  berth  of  the  sleeping-car 
Sunnyside  and  looked  out,  without  raising 
my  head  from  the  pillow.  We  were  in  the 
country,  somewhere  in  the  Mohawk  Valley. 
I  knew,  even  in  my  confused  state,  that  it 
was  early  morning  insteaa  of  early  evening, 
not  so  much  by  the  light — ^though  a  mo- 
ment sufSces  to  detect  the  difference  be- 


tween a  fading  and  an  increasing  light — as 
by  the  kind  of  stir  in  the  sky  which  pre- 
cedes the  dawn  and  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
the  settling  to  repose  which  precedes  the 
night.  I  refer  of  course  to  the  haste  in  the 
clouds  to  go  somewhere  as  if  they  had  sud- 
denly been  summoned,  the  air  of  breaking 
up,  discord  and  parting,  the  lifting  of  mists, 
the  scurry  of  the  Ught  vapors,  the  important 
rolling  away  of  masses  of  cloud,  the  coming 
and  going  in  the  upper  air  as  of  messengers 
rousing  the  world  to  business. 

That  anything  unusual  was  taking  place 
had  not  yet  been  communicated  to  the  farm 
premises  where  our  coach  stopped.  The 
occupants  of  house  and  stables  gave  no  sign 
of  awakening.  Perhaps  they  heard  in  their 
morning  doze  the  accustomed  whirr  and 
halt  of  the  Pacific  Express  at  that  hour,  but 
did.n't  give  a  thought  to  the  freight  of  im- 
mortal souls  at  their  door,  that  car-load  of 
beauty  and  wealth  and  perhaps  genius,  cer- 
tainly of  ambition,  which  would  never  pass 
that  way  again.  Notwithstanding  their  in- 
difference, I  could  not  but  feel  regret  that 
we  must  leave  them  in  absolute  and  eternal 
ignorance  of  who  they  were  and  to  what 
fortune  and  in  what  temper  they  would 
awake  and  begin  life  a  couple  of  hours  later. 
Would  the  "  hired  man "  be  astir  first, 
arousing  the  maids  by  the  clatter  of  his  big 
boots  on  the  stairs ;  would  the  kitchen-maid 
be  tlie  first  to  steal  down  and  fling  open  the 
back-door  opening  upon  the  orchard  and 
snifE  the  blooming  clover ;  or  would  the  old 
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farmer  come  granting  out  of  his  chamber 
on  the  lower  floor,  throw  a  weather  eye  to 
the  east  from  the  front  porch,  and  then 
stomp  about  to  rouse  the  sluggish  house- 
hold? The  day  depends  upon  the  begin- 
ning, and  how  would  the  family  life  begin 
this  morning?  Perhaps  the  young  lady, 
home  on  her  yacation  from  Yassar,  was  at 
this  moment  peeping  through  the  blinds  of 
the  second-story  comer  window,  taking  the 
scent  of  the  honeysuckle,  the  blossoms  of 
which  she  could  reach  by  leaning  a  little 
over  the  sill.  It  is  out  of  just  such  re- 
treats that  the  raving  beauties  come.  Per- 
haps her  brother — ^who  is  not  to  be  called  if 
he  sleeps  till  noon — ^has  brought  a  comrade 
home  with  him  from  Union,  and  the  co- 
education of  the  sexes  will  go  on  after  all 
in  the  Mohawk  farm-house. 

Perhaps  the  young  lady  was  listening — 
in  semi-consciousness  on  her  snowy  pillow 
— to  the  bewildering  and  inspiring  overture 
of  a  hundred  birds  in  the  clump  of  maples 
on  the  slope  below  her  window.  The  air 
was  full  of  this  concert  in  the  silence  that 
ensued  on  the  pause  of  the  train,  and  it  was 
this  jubilant  bird-singing  that  caused  me  to 
raise  the  curtain.  Of  course  I  had  no  pre- 
monition of  this  charming  family,  whose 
acquaintance  I  should  never  make.  A  low 
stone  wall  ran  along  the  road  side,  support- 
ing the  terrace,  and  draped  in  vines  fresh 
with  dew.  It  was  an  emblem  to  me  of  the 
solidity  and  grace  of  this  retiring  family. 

I  was  beginning  to  build  upon  this  idea, 
and  regretting  that  some  of  the  most  at- 
tractive places  in  this  world  are  to  us  only 
water -stations,  places  of  departure,  when 
the  creak  of  the  couplings  and  the  jerk  of 
the  car  announced  the  jar  and  the  swing  of 
our  continued  travel,  and  the  young  woman 
from  Yassar  became  like  any  other  sweet 
girl  graduate,  whose  aggregate  exiittence  in 
the  world  fills  us  with  a  gentle  pain  at  the 
brevity  of  time  and  the  want  of  opportunity. 

I  know  of  no  other  place  like  the  lower 
b^rth  of  a  sleeping-car  for  meditation,  doz; 
ing  and  happiness  in  the  early  morning. 
To  look  at  the  flying  landscape  from  your 
pillow  is  not  the  same  thing  as  looking  at  it 
when  you  sit  upright.  You  do  not  seem  to 
be  hastening  forward  yourself,  but  the  world 


is  coming  to  meet  you,  and  coming  in  a 
hurry.  You  feel  that  you  are  being  jerked 
onward,  but  you  see  the  clouds,  the  masses 
of  trees,  the  farm-houses  and  the  fences 
rushing  the  other  way  in  a  kind  of  commo- 
tion that  is  urgent.  The  liveliness  and  the 
stir  of  preparation  that  I  had  noticed  in  the 
upper  sky  while  we  tarried  with  the  birds 
and  the  Yassar  girl,  now  all  took  one  direc- 
tion. The  trees  were  aa  mobile  as  the 
clouds.  The  strip  of  sky  and  earth  visible 
was  extended  in  depth  to  me  but  narrowed, 
flattened  if  I  may  say  so,  and  become  pano- 
ramic in  character  like  a  strip  of  canvas 
rapidly  drawn  along.  And  every  moment 
as  it  fled  by  the  shadows  were  growing 
fainter  and  the  light  in  the  east  was  vulgariz- 
ing the  scene,  till  the  illusion  of  a  newly 
created  earth  was  quite  gone  and  I  recog- 
nized the  world  as  I  knew  it,  possessed  and 
utilized,  actually  named,  every  foot  of  it,  as 
such  a  country  or  such  a  town,  or  such  a 
street  and  road.  The  world  was  astir. 
Man  had  come  upon  the  scene.  How  much 
manhood  and  independence  was  there  in  these 
farm-houses  and  villages  we  were  encounter- 
ing with  every  revolution  of  the  wheel? 
Were  we  now  passing  through  a  Tilden 
streak  or  a  Conkling  streak  ?  Was  this  man, 
coming  out  to  yoke  his  steers  for  the  day's 
laboi»  proud  to  call  himself  a  Grant  man  or 
a  Blaine  man,  or  was  he  distrusted  as  a 
<<scratcher"  who  did  not  wear  any  label? 
What  politician  owns  this  region,  and  what 
statesman  has  the  opinions  and  votes  of  this 
agricultural  district  in  .his  pocket  ?  For  ten 
miles  on  either  side  of  this  quadruple  high- 
way with  its  eight  lines  of  steel,  is  there 
any  greater  man,  I  wonder,  than  Mr.  Yan- 
derbilt,  and  is  there  any  more  fascinating 
topic  of  conversation  than  the  luxury  and 
speed  of  his  special  train  that  flashes  along 
here  occasionally  sixty  miles  an  hoar? 

All  night  long  I  had  been  dimly  conscioaa 
of  the  thundering  pounding  of  freight  trains ; 
and  as  I  lay  here  in  the  grayof  the  morning 
my  window  was  darkened  every  now  and 
then  by  the  lumbering  bulk  of  this  moving 
traffic,  flashes  of  red,  and  green,  and  blue, 
and  white,  with  big  lettering,  latticed  cattle 
cars,  lumber  platforms,  coal  bunks,  and  oil 
tanks.    As  we  went  west  the  signs  of  gross 
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traffic  increftsed.  Long  trains  were  always 
coming  and  going  on  these  quadruple  tracks. 
At  the  large  stations  on  parallel  sidings 
stood  rows  and  rows  of  loaded  and  empty 
cars  waiting  their  opportunity.  At  Roches- 
ter, where  lines  diyerge,  the  passenger 
coaches  were  massed,  long  lines  of  the  royal 
yellow  of  the  "  Central/*  and  ranks  on  ranks 
of  the  gayly  painted  night  coaches  and  draw- 
ing-room oars,  a  village  of  them,  suggesting 
the  vast  rivers  of  travel  that  stream  away 
over  the  west^  the  unceasing  tide  of  passen- 
gers that  night  and  day  aU  the  year  round 
penetrate  the  empire  by  a  hundred  routes  on 
errands  of  business  and  pleasure.  These 
coaches  are  for  Detroit,  these  for  Chicago, 
these  for  St.  Louis  and  the  south-west,  these 
for  San  Francisco.  Such  an  opportunity 
of  going  everywhere  in  a  luxury  of  accom- 
modation unknown  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
is  bewildering  to  an  Eastern  man  acous- 
tomed  to  small  trains  and  scant  provision  of 
palace  cars.  The  traveler  also  begins  to 
study  the  uniformed  army  of  railway  em- 
ployes, station  agents,  conductors  and  train 
men.  The  noisy  brakeman  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  has  disappeared.  The  solitary  ^  con- 
ductor," the  former  curt  autocrat  of  the 
train,  is  no  longer  so  conspicuous.  There 
are  swarms  of  *<  conductors,"  every  palace 
and  sleeping  coach  has  one,  and  Uiere  are 
porters  and  servants  for  the  traveler's  every 
need.  Is  it  a  mistaken  observation  that  all 
these  '<  conductors "  and  train  men  look 
alike,  that  they  are  nearly  all  large  and 
sleek,  well  fed  and  good  natured,  with  no 
intention  of  bullying  the  unfortunate  trav- 
eler who  is  permitted  to  pass  their  way  ? 

At  the  Suspension  Bridge  there  are  more 
cars  assembled,  a  sort  of  confluence  of  cars 
crowded  together  like  the  meeting  of  the 
waters  in  the  deep  chasm  of  the  raging 
river.  And  no  sooner  have  we  oome  into 
Canada  than  the  long  trains  of  another 
traffic  claim  attention.  As  we  slowly  trav- 
erse the  swinging  bridge,  there  is  a  moment 
of  hushed  interest;  the  young  lady  who  has 
never  been  west  before  is  in  a  fever  of 
anxiety  lest  she  miss  the  gorge  below  while 
looking  at  the  falls  above;  but  with  the 
majority  of  the  passengers  it  is  merely  a 
moment  of  consciousness  of  possible  peril, 


some  of  them  do  not  even  look  out  or  raise 
the  blinds — ^though  this  is  the  only  position 
from  which  the  falls  can  be  viewed  without 
a  drain  on  the  pocket.  It  is  a  great  injus- 
tice to  the  hackmen  and  the  other  people 
who  own  this  curiosity  that  this  bridge  is 
not  boarded  up. 

As  soon  as  we  have  passed  into  her 
Majesty's  dominion,  the  gratification  of  the 
sense  of  beauty  is  succeeded  by  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  sense  of  smell.  There  is  a  plat- 
form car  which  appears  to  carry  the  long 
boiler  of  a  steamship.  There  is  another 
and  another;  there  are  in  fact  trains  of 
them.  We  have  found  out  before  how- 
ever that  they  are  not  boilers,  but  oil  tanks, 
and  now  we  realize  the  fact  in  a  new  way. 
The  whole  land  smells  of  petroleum.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  healthful  odor.  Canada  must 
be  a  paradise  for  invalids,  for  the  counl^y 
reeks  with  this  smell.  Even  in  the  dining- 
room  car  where  white-capped  and  aproned 
black  men  serve  us  wines  of  France  and 
fruits  of  the  South,  and  we  read  a  bill  of 
fare  of  the  most  fascinating  promise,  we 
ask  if  the  viands  are  cooked  in  or  by  petro- 
leum. Neither,  it  happens ;  but  the  frugal 
Canadians  grease  the  car-wheels  with  crude 
oil,  and  thus  advertise  the  riches  of  their 
favored  land. 

This  oil  traffic  is  only  one  of  the  smaller  of 
the  illustrations  of  what  most  impresses  the 
Eastern  traveler  in  the  west,  namely,  the 
moving  of  things  in  bulk,  in  masses  of  raw 
material— the  lumber  trains,  the  cattle 
trains,  the  grain  trains  are  better  illustra- 
tions of  it,  and  perhaps  the  passenger  trains. 
It  is  this  handling  of  materials  in  vast 
masses,  the  great  volume  of  traffic,  collec- 
tion and  distribution  in  smaller  channels. 
In  New  England  these  streams  are  divided 
into  rills,  these  great  trains  are  broken  up, 
a  car  goes  here  and  a  car  there  with  the  lit- 
tle freight  needed  by  a  small  community, 
beef  or  grain  or  oil.  Values  increase  as 
the  rills  diminish.  The  grossness  of  the 
car-load  of  iron  is  refined  down  into  the  bar 
of  steel,  into  the  package  of  knives,  into 
the  paper  of  needles.  The  bale  of  cotton 
has  become  innumerable  spools  of  thread. 
The  long  train  of  cattle  is  reduced  to  a  cow, 
to  an  ox,  to  a  steak.    The  bulks  are  smaU, 
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the  values  ai-e  large.  The  means  of  transit 
are  comparatively  onobtnuive.  At  the 
west  there  must  be  cars  enough  at  a  station 
to  transport  a  forest  at  once,  or  a  herd  of 
cattle.  Nothing  perhaps  gives  the  traveler 
a  more  enlarged  idea  of  the  volume  and 
far-reachiug  extent  of  transportation  in  this 
country  than  the  collection  of  freight  cars 
at  such  a  place  as  Detroit  All  the  lines  are 
represented,  you  may  read  the  names  of 
nearly  all  the  railways  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  Union.  Who  looks  after  these 
thousands  of  stray  cars,  who  pays  for  their 
use  or  their  transport,  and  how  do  they  ever 
get  home?  Is  there  a  book-keeper  in  the 
railway  ofl^ce  at  St.  Paul,  at  Bangor,  at 
Chattauooga,  at  Omaha,  at  Chicago,  who  can 
tell  you  every  night  where  each  one  of  the 
cars  of  his  road  is,  how  much  it  has  earned 
that  day,  and  where  it  is  going  to-morrow? 
Talk  about  running  a  presidential  cam- 
paign or  conducting  the  treasury  depart- 
ment I  What  will  be  the  labor  of  the  con- 
gressional committee  that  has  to  keep  track 
of  these  freight  cars  when  the  government 
takes  possession  of  the  railways  ? 

Perhaps  the  most  vivid  impression  of  the 
movement  of  raw  products  in  masses,  of  the 
vastness  of  gross  traf&c,  ia  obtained  at  the 
Chicago  Stock  Yards.  The  people  of  Chicago 
who  feel  aggrieved  that  the  inefficient  cen- 
sus enumerators  have  left  them  twenty-five 
thousand  short  of  their  half  million  popula- 
tion, ought  to  take  comfort  in  t}ie  philosophy 
of  the  drover  who  drove  his  hogs  across  the 
state  of  Ohio  to  a  lower  market  than  he  left 
at  home,^  that  at  any  rate  he  had  the  com- 
pany of  the  hogs.  Nobody  can  dispute 
Chicago's  pre-eminence  in  the  society  of  the 
beasts  of  the  field  and  the  pen.  The  stock 
and  packing  community  on  the  south  branch 
of  the  river  is  a  city  in  itself.  The  stock 
yards  and  the  twenty-six  enormous  packing 
establishments  give  employment  to  about 
twenty  thousand  active  laborers — a  majority 
of  them  being  engaged  in  the  offices  of 
death  and  its  consequences.  Some  of  the 
figures  of  this  industry  are  more  impressive 
than  any  rhetoric. 

The  Union  Stock  Yards  Company  is  a 
gigantic  corporation  with  a  capital  of  five 
millions  of  dollars.    It  has  an  area  of  ground 


of  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and 
on  a  fair  day  one  may  overlook  in  its  yards 
and  pens  about  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  acres  of  cattle  and  hogs.  This  area  is 
penetrated  by  the  tracks  of  sixteen  railroads, 
with  forty  miles  of  rails.  In  this  yard  t  w  elve 
hundred  cars  of  stock  can  be  unkaded  and 
taken  care  of  daily.  The  yards  have  fifteen 
miles  of  macadamized  streets,  and  forty 
miles  of  water  and  drainage  pipes.  In  this 
iuolosure  is  a  mammoth  hotel  of  the  first- 
class,  a  vast  Exchange  Building,  containing 
all  the  offices  of  the  company  and  over  a 
hundred  rooms  for  commission  firms,  a  board 
of  trade  room,  telegraph  office,  reading-room, 
saloon,  news  stand,  barber's  shop  and  va- 
rious other  conveniences  ;  with  a  restaurant 
sixty  feet  by  eighty,  a  handsome  rpom,  made 
cheerful  by  a  profusion  of  g^-owing  plants 
and  flowers-  in  bloom,  and  vocal  with  the 
singing  of  scores  of  birds  of  many  species 
in  cages  large  and  smalL  The  establish- 
ment has  its  own  bank,  in  which  the  trans- 
actions are  enormous,  and  its  daily  news- 
paper devoted  to  the  arrival,  death  and 
value  of  animals,  which  has  the  stock  news 
of  all  the  world.  All  the  talk  in  this  little 
world  is  on  one  subject.  Life  seems  to  be  a 
mere  question  of  receiving  and  dispatching 
cattle  and  hogs  ;  its  heroes  are  those  who 
have  collected  or  killed  the  most  hogs.  A 
stranger  who  is  guiltless  of  the  blood  of 
these  animals  feels  that  he  has  led  a  trivial 
existence.  But  if  it  is  a  place  of  death  and 
transit,  it  is  a  place  of  repose.  Here,  at 
the  end  of  their  long  pilgrimi^;e,  may  lie 
down  at  rest  in  one  night,  twenfy  thousand 
cattle,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  hogs, 
five  thousand  sheep,  and  a  thousand  hones 
in  stables. 

To  this  great  d^pdt  and  mausoleum  are 
wending 'every  day  in  tiie  year  vast  herds 
from  far  Oregon,  from  lower  Calif omia, 
from  Texas,  slowly  feeding  their  way 
through  many  months,  until  they  reach 
the  sailways;  these  vast  and  constant 
streams  are  reinforced  by  lesser  rilJs  of  live 
stock  from  all  the  western  country,  until  the 
highways  of  rail  are  gorged  with  the  living 
freight,  and  the  bellowing,  squealing  con- 
courses, whose  good  health  and  fitness 
only    insure    them    speedier    death,    ue 
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dumped  into  this  plain  of  destruction  to 
feed  the  insatiable  maw  of  the  pablic.  It 
is  a  transaction  of  Toracity  lit  to  make  an 
ang^l  weep. 

During  the  year  1879  there  were  received 
into  these  yards  1,215,732  cattle,  6,448,380 
hogs,  325,119  sheep,  and  10,473  horses. 
The  human  mind  is  happily  so  constituted 
that  it  cannot  take  in  six  millions  of  hogs 
at  once.  It  refuses  to  believe  the  fact  that 
a  million  of  these  disagreeable  animals 
came  together  in  convention  here  in  one 
month,  the  month  of  January. 

What  is  the  fate  of  these  unfortunates? 
Sausages  and  hams,  mostly.  Some  of  them 
travel  further,  but  swift  death  is  merciful 
here  to  the  majority.  This  is  the  place 
where  twenty  thousand  hogs  are  done  to 
death  in  ten  hours. 

In  my  recollection  of  New  England  the 
killing  of  a  hog  was  an  event  which  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  a  neighborhood  for  a 
day.  In  one  of  the  g^at  packing  establish- 
ments, one  of  the  buildings  of  which  covers 


four  acres  of  ground,  in  the  month  of  June 
— which  is  not  a  good  month  for  honors — I 
had  a  Vision  of  Sudden  Death.  A  man 
with  a  mild  expression,  a  cool  eye,  a  quick 
hand,  and  a  sharp  knife,  was  killing  seven 
hogs  a  minute,  stabbing  in  serenity  each 
squealing  dangler  as  it  came  within  his 
reach,  suspended  by  one  leg,  and  gravitating 
down  the  fatal  wire.  And  I  watched  the 
long  line  on  that  railway  of  death,  trans- 
formed into  something  more  lifeless  and 
disintegrated  at  every  station  by  a  hundred 
deft  hands,  until  in  the*  far  vista  I  saw  sus- 
pended acres  of  pork,  all  the  noise  and  pro- 
test taken  out  of  it  now,  and  beyond  that 
acres  of  sausages,  in  coils  like  the  beginning 
of  a  new  life.  Before  the  squeal  has  fairly 
gone  out  of  the  poor  brute  he  is  as  thor- 
oughly distributed  as  the  mail  in  a  post- 
office. 

One  does  not  witness  all  this  vast  move- 
ment of  the  raw  material  without  a  new 
impression  of  the  energy  and  rapacity  of 
man.  Chas.  Dudley  Warner. 
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fO  one  who  in  our  great  cities  or  their 
suburbs  follows  the  course  of  modern 
thought  in  all  its  windings  ways,  cook- 
j  ing  so)ioo]8  are  an  old  story,  and  it  is 
taken  for  granted  not  only  that  no  one  re- 
mains so  unenlightened  as  to  question  their 
efficacy,  but  that  all  the  United  States  is 
well  aware  of  their  work,  past  and  present. 
Homes  where  the  daily  paper  is  as  inevita- 
ble as  sunrise— -where  reviews  and  period- 
icals strew  every  table,  and  the  latest  topic 
in  art  or  literature  or  science  has  full  dis- 
cussion at  onoe,  find  it  hard  to  remember 
or  believe  that  for  thousands  of  other 
homes,  often  not  many  hours  distant,  their 
own  phases  of  life  are  unknown  or  uncom- 
piehended.  Add  to  the  intellectual  remote- 
ness brought  about  by  conservatism  and  a 
deep-rooted  distrust  of  anything  under  fifty 
years  old,  the  equally  deep-rooted  and  he- 
reditary instinct  i^inst  manual  labor  of 


any  description,  and  we  have  two  strong 
reasons  for  failure  in  any  attempt  to  organ- 
ize a  cooking  school  at  the  South.  Yet 
even  strongest  prejudice,  forced  to  admit 
that  the  race  of  old  family  servants  is  fast 
dying  out  and  that  the  new  regime  can 
never  give  the  results  of  the  old,  has  cried 
out  for  help  while  despising  the  source  from 
which  such  help  must  come. 

The  North,  and  New  England  especially 
with  its  grudging  and  reluctant  soil,  its 
scarcity  of  money,  involving  the  necessity 
of  counting  not  only  every  dollar  but  every 
penny — its  life  hedged  in  by  both  these 
conditions — has  developed  a  race  of  work- 
ers matchless  for  making  the  most  of  every 
scrap  that  comes  in  their  way.  To  such 
workers,  thrift,  **  faculty  '*  and  economy  are 
birthrights,  as  also  a  thorough  contempt  for 
their  lack  in  less  well-endowed  neighbors. 
The  Aunt  Ophelias  are  legion,  and  "shift- 
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less"  is  the  verdict  pronounced  upon  any 
mode  of  life  less  rasping  and  imperative 
than  their  own. 

And  even  to  milder  judgment  the  same 
adjective  comes  as  the  instinctive  summing 
up  of  much  of  the  life  south  of  Mason's 
and  Dixou*s  line.  It  is  hard  to  remember 
as  one  looks  at  the  daily  order  or  disorder 
of  things  that  m^tny  forces  have  united, 
working  toward  the  helplessness  and  incom- 
petency and  despair  of  better  days  to  be 
found  in  many  households.  These  delicate- 
handed,  willowy,  soft-voiced  women,  have 
little  in  common  with  the  New  England 
sister,  who  hangs  out  a  heavy  wash  before 
breakfast  and  is  ready  to  give  a  tearparty  in 
the  afternoon.  Climate  and  inheritance 
have  made  labor  not  only  repulsive,  but 
well-nigh  impossible,  and  sound  muscles  and 
capacity  for  prolonged  exertion  of  any  sort 
are  unknown.  The  notable  housewife  here 
was  she  who  best  understood  the  marshal- 
ing of  the  army  of  servants  in  the  most 
eiticient  working  order,  and  whose  own 
hands  seldom  if  ever  attempted  the  prepara- 
tion of  anything  beyond  the  year's  supply 
of  pickles  and  preserves  in  the  well-appointed 
store-room,  filled  beyond  the  wildest  dream 
of  the  always  hampered  Kew  England  sister. 
The  habit  of  command  was  a  birthright, 
and  capacity  for  organization  and  perfect 
mastery  of  means  for  making  household 
wheels  run  siitoothly,  was  the  possession  of 
almost  every  mistress  of  a  plantation.  A 
'host  of  dependents  to  be  clothed  and  fed — a 
hospitality  knowing  no  stint  and  almost 
boundless  in  character,  gave  the  Southern 
matron  an  administrative  capacity  in  its  own 
way  unequaled,  but  results  were  accom- 
plished under  difficulties  appalling  to  the 
Northern  mind. 

When  the  daily  problem  was  how  to  find 
entployment  for  the  swarm  of  small  darkies 
rolling  in  the  sun  or  under  foot  in  the 
kitchen,  to  bring  water  a  mile  or  serve  out 
supplies  from  a  store-ix)om  at  the  remotest 
possible  distance  from  the  kitchen  made  no 
interference  with  the  day's  work.  To 
accomplish  the  least  in  the  longest  space  of 
iime,  was  the  kitchen  motto.  As  only 
black  hands  ever  touched  pot  or  pan,  light- 
wood  and  grease  might  work  their  will  with 


each.  The  mistress  reserved  certain  utensils 
in  her  store-room  for  use  in  the  annual  pre- 
serving and  pickling  and  the  kitchen  was 
given  over  to  chaos,  the  best  trained  cook 
achieving  his  results  with  a  set  of  imple- 
ments that  would  have  turned  the  brain  of 
the  ordinary  French  ehef,  and  brought 
despair  to  the  practical  New  England  house- 
keeper. Then  came  the  break  in  all  old 
institutions — the  utter  upheaval  and.  de- 
struction of  every  ancient  landmark,  and  the 
attempt,  bravely  made,  bravely  carried  out, 
to  cope  with  new  conditions.  Failure  was 
inevitable  at  firat,  and  the  story  of  Southern 
housekeeping  for  years,  after  the  war,  was  a 
pitiful  succession  of  attempts  to  bring  order 
out  of  irremediable  confusion,  and  retain 
old  habits  under  hopeless  impossibility  of 
their  continuance. 

The  Southern  dietary  was  and  is  utterly 
unsuited  to  either  climate  or  constitution. 
Profuse  in  the  extreme,  its  procession  of  hot 
breads,  its  inordinate  use  of  fat  in  the  form 
of  ham  and  bacon,  and  its  equally  inordi- 
nate coffee  and  spirit  drinking,  ensured  a 
nation  of  dyspeptics,  and  made  the  term 
"hot-blooded  Southerner"  literally  true. 
Descending  in  the  scale,  the  poorer  whites, 
a  race  almost  incomprehensible  to  the  north- 
ern mind,  reduce  life  to  its  simplest  ele- 
ments, and,  raising  a  little  com  and  a  few 
pigs,  manage  to  exist  upon  these  two  prime 
factors  in  Southern  life.  Now,  no  maxim 
in  dietetics  has  greater  force  than  that  which 
demands  varied  diet  as  one  chief  producer 
of  varied  thought.  The  man  bound  down 
to  hog  and  hominy,  thinks  hog  and  hominy, 
and  the  Southern  dietary  holds  the  clue  to 
many  otherwise  unaccountable  tendencies  in 
Southern  thought 

Every  community,  however  sluggish,  owns 
at  least  one  mind  with  some  elements  of  the 
reformer,  and  to  many  eager  for  a  wiser 
life,  the  question  of  food  came  to  hold  a 
significance  never  before  its  portion.  But 
as  the  suggestion  of  a  cooking  school  was 
made,  distrust  and  old  prejudice  sprang  to 
the  front  and  held  position  long  after  the 
establishment  of  such  a  school  had  become 
a  settled  fact. 

It  is  a  popular  delusion,  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  Southern  mind,  that  all  women 
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are  bom  housekeepers,  and  secure  in  this 
belief,  conservatism  echoes, 

"  Don't  tell  me.  It  *s  a  woman's  business 
to  keep  house,  and  she  takes  to  it  just  as  a 
duck  takes  to  water." 

"  She  can  learn  at  home,"  add  the  mothers, 
and  the  matter  is  thereupon  dismissed  as 
settled. 

In  the  meantime,  the  '^she"  referred  to, 
the  average  daughter  of  average  parents  in 
both  city  and  country,  neither  *'  learned  at 
home  "  nor  "  took  to  it  naturally,"  save  in 
exceptional  cases ;  and  a  field  of  work  waited 
for  whoever  should  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  old  fashions  might  not  always  be  the 
best  fashions,  and  that  as  no  nuin  prac- 
ticed law  or  undertook  book-keeping  with- 
out some  preliminary  training,  so  no  woman 
could  safely  assume  the  myriad  duties  de- 
volving upon  the  mistress  of  a  house  with- 
out some  distinct  sense  of  what  such  duties 
involved. 

Constant  urging  of  this  fact  produced 
some  slight  effect,  and  as  the  walls  of  the 
new  building  connected  with  Peace  Insti- 
tute, a  large  and  well-appointed  school  for 
girls  at  Rale*gh,  N.  C,  slowly  rose,  a  faint 
minority  admitted  there  might  be  a  chance 
of  success,  the  majority  following  the  fashion 
of  the  ancient  Jews— a  fashion  still  in  favor 
with  the  conservative  element  the  world 
over — "all  they  that  passed  by  did  wag 
their  heads  for  scorn." 

In  the  early  Fall  the  large  and  well- 
lighted  room  stood  ready  for  its  work,  and 
the  superintendent,  inwardly  very  shaky  and 
uncertain  as  to  results,  outwardly  bearing  a 
calm  and  undismayed  front,  took  her  place, 
and,  in  a  paper  on  the  story  of  cooking  in 
all  nations,  and  the  reasons  for  the  present 
agitation  of  the  subject,  inaugurated  the 
work.  The  school  girls  listened,  wide-eyed 
and  astonished  that  cookery  had  either  story 
or  principles,  and  disposed  to  think  they 
might  have  been  mistaken  in  their  determi- 
nation to  have  nothing  to  do  with  servants* 
work. 

A  talk  with  the  older  ones  turned  the  tide. 
The  six  names  given  in  at  first  because  the 
home  people  insisted  upon  it  were  quickly 
trebled,  and  now  the  difELculty  was  to  keep 
the  number  within  reasonable  working  lim- 


its, twenty  being  the  largest  number  to  be 
comfortably  directed  in  a  practice-class. 
Twenty-two  were  finally  admitted  and  work 
began,  the  bright,  eager,  half  skeptical  faces 
looking  about  on  the  array  of  shining  uten- 
sils and  the  astounding  neatness  and  dainti- 
ness of  all  the  appointments  with  the  often 
repeated  exclamation, 

"Laws!  r^if  is  n't  a  kitchen.  Never  saw 
any  kitchen  like  this  I  " 

And  now  war  began ; — ^to  convince  these 
young  conservatives,  far  more  ultra  at  six- 
teen than  sixty,  that  an  unaccustomed  thing 
might  be  a  good  thing—- to  displace  hot 
bread  from  the  post  of  honor,  and  make  it 
plain  why  such  displacement  should  be — ^to 
put  down  pork  and  set  up  beef — ^to  intro- 
duce unfamiliar  vegetables ;  and  all  by  such 
slow  and  gradual  approaches  that  the  cita- 
del should  totter  before  the  occupants  even 
knew  they  were  besieged. 

Through  the  twelve  demonstration  lessons, 
planned  to  include  the  most  essential  prin- 
ciples in  cookery,  the  interest  was  fluctua- 
ting, depending  somewhat  for  its  continuity 
on  the  fact  of  something  good  to  eat  when 
each  ended.  With  the  opening  of  the  work- 
ing class,  and  a  relay  of  girls  told  off  at 
each  lesson  for  actual  personal  contact  with 
these  mysteries,  an  enthusiasm  waa  bom 
which  has  never  diminished. 

The  early  stages  of  such  work  were  a  cho- 
rus of  squeals  and  giggles  and  protests,  es- 
pecially in  the  matter  of  peeling  potatoes. 

"  I  can't— now  I  can't  for  atire,  Mrs. 
Campbell  1  Laws  I  How  do  you  hold  the 
thing.  I  '11  never  have  'em  boiled-HBliding 
round  that  way  when  you  peel  'em.  I  '11 
bake  'em." 

The  first  bread  was  another  stumbling- 
block. 

"Laws  1  Mr8.Campbell,  it's  9oft .'"  screamed 
Dixie  as  her  helpless  littie  hands  emerged 
from  the  mass.  "Is  that  the  way  dough 
feels  I " — but  her  pride  in  the  handsome 
loaf  handed  about  her  table  at  supper,  com- 
pensated for  aU  tribulation  in  the  making. 
So  knowledge  grew ;  slowly  but  on  the  whole 
surely.  It  is  true  that  the  first  monthly  ex- 
amination disclosed  astartiing  vagueness  in 
some  minds  as  to  the  nature,  for  instance, 
of  stock,  pretty  Dixie's  great  eyes  growing 
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misty  at  the  shout  which  followed  her  re- 
plies. 

«  Tell  me  about  Stock,  Dixie." 

"Stock?  SU)ck?  Mrs.  Campbell,  I  just 
can't  ever  remember  stock.  Is  it  a  chicken 
carcass?" 

"Try  again." 

"  Well,  if  it  is  n't  a  chicken  carcass,  it 's 
the  tallow  you  take  off  the  top  of  the  water. 
I  don't  care.  We  don't  want  such  staff 
down  here  anyhow." 

"  That 's  so,"  her  neighbor  remarks  con- 
fidently. "  Stock 's  what  comes  to  the  top 
of  the  water  when  it 's  boiled." 

A  practical  and  silent  girl  in  the  back- 
ground gives  the  correct  answer,  and  as  a 
whole  the  questions  find  prompt  and  satis- 
factory reply,  the  few  scatter-brains  of  the 
class  learning  at  last  that  the  demand  can- 
not be  set  aside,  and  that  sooner  or  later 
they  must  give  full  account  of  each  new  item 
in  the  day's  lesson. 

Special  aptitude  deyeloped  in  a  few,  and 
by  the  last  of  January  after  four  months  of 
work,  a  supper  was  prepared  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  school,  which, 
while  not  specially  elaborate  in  character, 
was  yet  so  perfect  in  preparation  and  dainty 
in  serving,  that  the  eaters  could  hardly  be- 
lieve that  school  girls  could  have  accom> 
plished  such  results. 

With  the  ending  of  the  school  year  some 
thirty  will  return  home,  with  the  first  intelli- 
gent idea  of  food  and  of  what  forms  of  food 
this  wonderful  human  body  demands  that 
haJs  ever  entered  their  minds.  With  their 
own  hands  each  one  will  have  made  bread, 
white  and  brown,  broiled  a  steak  and  made 
coffee  and  tea— cooked  potatoes  in  many 
ways,  with  the  addition  of  as  many  of  the 
various  essential  operations  in  cooking  as  the 
size  of  the  class  will  allow  the  individual. 
It  has  been  proven  that  such  work  can  be 
carried  on  without  interference  with  the 
regular  school  routine,  and  the  cooking-days, 
Monday  and  Wednesday  afternoon  of  each 
week,  have  been  hailed  as  times  of  recreation 
rather  than  work.  The  course  has  included 
not  only  practical  work,  but  the  writing  each 
week  a  short  paper  on  some  topic  connected 
with  food,  beginning  with  its  nature  and 
effects,  and  ending  with  the  story  of  each 


ingredient  used.  Monthly  examinations 
have  fixed  these  points  aa  no  other  method 
(Uiu,  and  necessarily,  domestic  economy  and 
the  hygiene  of  daily  life  have  been  involved. 
Chemistry  and  physiology  go  hand  in  hand 
and  are  cornerstones  in  ^e  new  system, 
and  the  girl  who  has  once  learned  the  "  rea- 
son why "  for  every  operation,  has  such  a 
sense  of  what  relation  food  holds  to  health, 
and  thus  to  successful  life,  as  must  put  a 
new  face  upon  the  whole  topic  and  indirectly 
do  much  toward  elevating  a  labor  hitherto 
avoided  and  despised. 

Such  results  are  practicable  only  in  a  class 
where  work  for  many  months  is  continuous. 
In  the  courses  given  to  ladies,  somewhat  the 
same  method  has  been  followed,  papers  hav- 
ing been  given  on  the  Chemistry  of  Food 
and  the  Relations  of  Food  to  Health,  and 
the  properties  of  ingredients  and  combina- 
tions being  made  as  plain  as  possible.  My 
first  class  for  ladies  opened  with  ten  mem- 
bers— all  young  married  ladies  or  on  the  eve 
of  marriage — all  doubtful  if  anything  could 
really  be  learned,  and  yet  so  weary  of  the 
domination  of  migratory  servuitB  and  their 
own  helplessness  before  them,  that  if  the 
new  system  held  faintest  promise  of  relief 
it  should  be  fairly  tested. 

In  the  beginning  I  stated  distinctly, 

"This  is  no  infallible  system  warranted 
to  give  the  whole  art  of  cooking  in  twelve 
lessons.  All  I  can  do  for  you  is  to  lay  down 
clearly  certain  fixed  principles — show  you 
how  to  economize  thoroughly  yet  get  a  bet- 
ter result  than  by  the  expenditure  perhaps 
of  much  more  material.  Before  our  coarse 
ends,  you  will  have  had  every  essential  op- 
eratioii  in  cooking  performed  before  you, 
and  will  know,  so  far  as  I  can  make  you 
know,  prices,  qualities,  constituents  and 
physiological  effects  of  every  type  of  food. 
Beyond  this  the  work  lies  in  your  own  hands. 
Only  by  faithful  adherence  to  rules  and  by 
practice  in  your  own  kitchens,  can  you  ex- 
pect to  fix  the  lessons  in  your  minds  once 
for  all.  The  Squeersian  method  is  the  only 
legitimate  one — *  Temips; — go  wash  'em.' " 

Such  was  the  introduction  and  without 
more  words  the  work  went  on.  To-day 
there  is  positive  enthasiasm  over  resolts, 
and  the  fact  is  demonstrated  beyond  a  ques- 
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tion  that  the  South  ia  fally  ready  for  the 
new  departure. 

The  methods  of  the  New  York  Oooking 
School,  carefully  studied  the  preceding  year, 
had  been  in  mind  as  the  foundation  of  work 
for  the  South,  but  a  short  experience  dem- 
onstrated their  impracticability  so  far  as  the 
order  of  detail  was  concerned.  The  admip> 
able  clearness  of  instruction  and  deftness 
and  skill  in  handling  could  always  be  aimed 
at,  but  in  a  country  knowing  good  beef  and 
well-fed  meats  in  general  only  by  name,  and 
relying  for  the  former  on  a  Baltimore  mar- 
ket,~having  a  market  of  the  most  limited 
and  uncertain  description,  andnoregetables 
or  fruit  in  the  abounding  New  York  sense 
of  the  words, — an  elaborate,  welKordered  bill 
of  fare  became  an  impossibility. 

Cotton  and  tobacco  being  the  great  sources 
of  prosperity,  the  aTerage  North  Carolinian 
raises  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  grudges  every 
hour  of  labor  and  every  foot  of  land  devoted 
to  anything  else.  Sweet  potatoes  must  have 
space  and  com  for  the  inevitable  hominy, 
"  great  hominy  "  for  dinner,  and  '<  small  hom- 
iny" for  breakfast  being  vital  necessities. 
But  for  the  most  part,  the  list  of  salads  and 
the  numberless  delicious  vegetables  of  our 
northern  markets  are  rejected.  *'  The  thing 
that  hath  been,  shall  be,"  seems  the  South- 
em  motto,  and  the  protest  of  one  of  the 
school-girls  against  some  new  dish  is  the 
key-note  of  the  situation : 

^*  I  only  eat  what  I  was  raised  to  eat. 
Don't  you  know  Southern  folks  and  niggers 
is  all  alike  that  way?" 

Southern  tables  groan  under  the  weight 
of  richly  prepared  dishes,  many  of  them  de- 
licious of  their  kind,  especially  in  the  case 
of  hot  breads  and  all  sweets,  but  the  combi- 
nations are  an  outrage  on  the  laws  of  taste, 
and  death  to  good  digestion.  Soups  are  re- 
jected almost  totally — ham  must  have  place 
at  least  once  a  day,  and  not  only  girls  but 
established  housekeepers  inquired  for  a  way 
to  <*  take  the  beef  taste  out" 

''My  cook  always  parboils  her  roasting 
pieces  of  beef,"  said  one,  "  The  beef  taste 
is  80  horrid.  Yon  can't  get  a  darky  to  eat 
it." 

Several  good  reasons  may  be  found  for 
his  "  horridness."    Poorly  fed,  improperly 


killed,  and  so  cut  up  that  the  most  experi- 
enced eye  finds  it  difficult  to  determine  from 
what  part  of  the  animal  the  piece  had  come 
— the  tough,  stringy  mass  can  be  governed 
by  none  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  roasting  or 
broiling.  And  these  defects  are  intensified 
by  the  cook  who  pounds  her  steak  beyond 
all  recognition,  and  puts  it  over  the  coak  in 
baeon-fat  or  lard  an  hour  or  two  before,  it  is 
wanted,  sending  a  mass  at  last  to  the  table 
as  palatable  and  digestible  as  fried  boot-heel. 
Roast  beef,  washed  and  soaked  ''till  the 
blood  is  out,"  then  parboiled  half  an  hour, 
and  at  last  baked  three  or  four  hours  or  more, 
reaches  the  table  with  the  fusty  flavor  of  old 
leather,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  small  surprise 
that  a  prsjudice  exists  against  beef,  and  that 
ham  becomes  the  daily  pilee  dt  resistance. 

Poultry  rales,  but  not  in  the  form  beloved 
of  the  epicure.  A  well  fattened,  properly 
killed  fowl  is  almost  unknown.  The  chicken 
of  a  few  weeks'  standing  is  considered  a  full- 
sized  roast,  and  with  its  neck  wmng  so  that 
the  blood  settles  about  the  vital  organs  and 
the  flesh  is  flavored  thereby,  it  is  fried  or 
baked,  one  being  barely  enough  for  a  healthy 
appetite.  As  to  the  vegetables  required  for 
soups  and  stews,  there  is  a  deficiency  mad- 
dening to  the  cook  who  eschews  bacon  as 
the  chief  flavor  and  relies  upon  sweet  herbs 
to  give  character  and  savors.  Beets  have 
been  but  once  obtainable  in  market — car- 
rots and  turnips  variable,  the  former,  almost 
never  used  by  Southern  cooks,  being  consid- 
ered purely  as  feed  for  cattle.  A  small  bed 
in  the  garden  had  been  devoted  to  parsley 
and  sweet  herbs,  but  Uncle  Noah '  had 
ploughed  them  up.  In  fact,  Uncle  Noah's 
system  of  gardening  was  one  peculiar  to 
himself,  though  complicated  by  a  severe 
drought  and  the  swarms  of  every  bug  and 
worm  known  to  the  varieties  of  vegetables 
he  cultivated. 

A  click  of  the  garden  gate  brings  him 
out ;  white-headed,  bowed  with  rheumatism 
and  followed  by  a  ponderous  wife  and  a 
shoal  of  little  Noahs.  The  turnip  bed  comes 
first,  but  as  it  had  never  been  thinned  out, 
the  poor  turnips,  debarred  from  spreading 
sideways,  had  gone  deep  down  into  the 
ground,  mere  suggestions  of  what  they 
might  have  been. 
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"  Theae  will  never  do,  Unde  Noah.  Why 
did  n't  you  thin  them  out  and  give  them  a 
chance?*' 

<*Law8  honey,  it's  de  weddert  Hain't 
seen  no  sech  wedder,  not  for  forty  year. 
Dere  ain't  no  gardenin'  like  ole  Uncle 
Noah's  when  he  gets  de  chance,  but  he  cant 
fight  drout  an'  worms  an'  all  togedder." 

Later  on,  a  cabbage  ordered  came  in  rid- 
dled with  holes  and  hardly  larger  than  a 
good-sized  apple,  and  again  I  remonstrated. 

"Laws,  honey,  dere  ain't  no  use  fuss- 
in'  I  "  returned  Uncle  Noah  philosophically. 
*'  When  it  ain't  de  drout  it 's  de  worms,  an' 
when  'taint  de  worms  it's  de  Lord's  wilL 
How  you  goin'  to  git  away  from  dat  ?  " 

The  system  has  thus  resolved  itself  into 
the  best  use  of  the  means  at  hand,  with  a 
constant  reference  to  the  better  ones  which 
a  better  knowledge  will  demand.  Interest 
has  deepened.  The  classes  have  been  well 
filled,  and  from  many  poinis  inquiries  are 
coming  in  as  to  results  here  and  possibilities 
of  organization  elsewhere.  A  very  success- 
ful course  has  been  given  at  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  a  pretty  and  prosperous  town  near 
the  South  Carolina  line,  and  another  is 
projected  at  Staunton,  Va.  The  field  is 
ripe  for  the  harvest    The  once  despised 


topic  has  assumed  unexpected  importance, 
and  thoughtful  people  are  beginning  to 
question  if  dyspepsia  is  necessarily  the 
Southern  birthright,  and  ^  Died  of  a  fiying- 
pan,"  the  only  truthful  Southern  epitaph. 

They  are  not  the  only  ones  to  whom 
deeper  thought  and  broader  knowledge 
must  come.  As  a  nation  we  have  all  sinned 
together,  but  the  time  draws  near  when 
every  fairly  educated  boy  or  girl  will  know, 
and  not  only  know  but  act  upon  the  knowl- 
edge, that  the  day's  food  means  in  great 
part  the  success  or  failure  of  the  day's 
work.  The  science  is  still  in  ils  infancy, 
and  no  light  burden  is  laid  upon  these 
pioneers  in  the  new  fields.  Not  one  cries 
so  imperatively  for  place — ^not  one  is  so 
truly  the  foundation  of  all  genuine  work. 
The  cooking  school  means  for  the  coming 
generation  not  only  sounder  bodies,  but  as 
the  natural  and  inevitable  result,  sounder 
minds.  The  knowledge  that  will  insure 
perfect  food  is  final  enough  to  insure  better 
living  in  all  ways.  With  its  full  reoognition 
comes  a  new  era,  and  we  look  confidently 
for  the  good  day  slowly  nearing,  the  day  of 
"  Purer  nuumerB,  nobler  Uwi." 

Helen  Caa^bdL 


A  SUMMER  NIGHT  STORM. 

RAY  broken  clouds  along  the  showery  skies 

Lie  dim  behind  the  broad  horizon  line ; 
The  night-wind  through  the  outer  darkness  files, 
Amid  the  green  the  fitful  firefiies  shine. 

The  lightning  tears  the  heavens  with  sudden  shocks — 
Each  separate  leaf  stands  clear  against  the  light, — 

The  thunder  crashes  down  from  rock  to  rock 
Across  the  broken  silence  of  the  night. 

The  earth  leaps  up  beneath  the  lurid  glare; 

One  second  all  its  midnight  grace  reveals, — 
Then  drops  the  darkness  on  the  stifling  air 

That  lifts  and  opens  to  the  thunder-peals. 

And  through  the  moment's  throbbing  hush  between 
The  flash  of  lightning  and  the  wild  refrain, 

You  hear,  amid  the  maple's  shifting  green, 
The  drip  and  patter  of  the  summer  rain. 
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Now  the  long  echoings  matter  far  away, 
Like  some  great  organ,  strong  in  gracious  might,- 

A  yoice  which  Nature's  forces  must  obey, 
A  grand  compelling  power  along  the  night 

Lower  and  lower  sinks  the  mighty  tone ; 

Faint  are  the  lines  of  fire  along  the  sky ; 
The  night  is  left  in  darkness  and  alone ; — 

The  storm  has  died, — and  darkness  too  shall  die  I 

The  robins  chirp  within  the  rocking  nest, 
The  eastern  skies  are  flushing  far  away ; 

The  phantom  moon  hangs  waning  in  the  west, — 
The  birds  are  singing  at  the  break  of  day. 


Dora  Read  Goodale, 


ROBERT  KENT'S  ROMANCE. 


^£  felt  reluctant  to  go  in.  He  would 
not  confess  the  reason  of  his  hesita- 
tion to  himself  but  said  that  the  hay 
^  was  down  and  that  the  clouds  at  sun- 
set made  him  anxious  about  the  weather 
to-morrow.  Yet  the  threatening  aspect  had 
given  pl^u^e  to  a  sky  half  rosy,  half  amber 
color,  and  although  there  were  flashes  of 
lightning  away  in  the  northern  horizon,  here 
the  faint  stars  came  out  and  hung  golden  in 
the  f ar-oJS  sky.  It  never  rained  when  the 
hay  was  down  at  Kent's — **  Kent's  good-luck  " 
was 'the  envious  phrase  of  the  fanners 
thereabouts.  When  the  yellow  and  rosy 
light  gave  way  to  grayish  violet,  Robert 
still  continued  to  stand  at  the  stile  looking 
down  his  broad  meadows  dotted  with  fra* 
grant  trusses,  and  declared  to  himself  that 
these  out-of-door  sights  and  smells  were 
pleasanter  than  his  step-mother's  little  par- 
lor, full  of  oyer-sweet  flowers  and  company. 
While  he  lingered  in  the  dusk  Lucy  Hub- 
bard came  down  the  lane  swinging  a  basket 
on  her  arm.  She  gave  a  little  cry  as  the 
tall  figure  moved  towards  her. 

"  'Tis  only  Robert,"  said  the  farmer. 
"Surely  you  won't  be  frightened  at  me, 
Lucy." 

"  Oh,  I  'm  not  frightened  now,"  Lucy  re- 
plied in  a  tender  little  voice  which  pleased 
Kent  He  took  her  basket  from  her  and 
strode  along  silently,  then  presently  asked 


what  it  was  he  carried;  it  seemed  to  move, 
— to  be  alive. 

**  It  *s  a  kitten,"  answered  Lucy. 

'*  Ob,  a  new  pet  I  should  know  you  would 
love  pets,  Lucy,"  said  he,  smiling  at  her  and 
thinkiug  that  she  was  like  a  petted  kitten 
herself,  so  soft,  so  round,  so  white  and  full 
of  winning  ways. 

But  Lucy  rejected  the  implication. 
<'  Can't  abide  'em,"  she  retorted  in  the  Holly- 
well  vemacular,  which  always  struck  Rob- 
ert dumb  when  it  issued  from  her  pretty 
lips.  He  was  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
marry  the  young,  bright-faced  girl,  and 
when  he  saw  her  rarely  she  had  some  em- 
pire on  his  imagination.  On  Sundays  when 
he  heard  her  singing  in  thef  choir,  <*  Oh,  be 
joyful  in  the  Lord,  all  ye  Lands;  Sing,  re- 
joice and  give  thanks,"  it  seemed  to  him  that 
hers  were  among  the  feet  beautiful  upon  the 
mountains,  bringing  good  tidings.  At  such 
times  he  told  himself  he  wanted  her  for  his 
wife,  yet  personal  intercourse  left  him  cold, 
and  seemed  to  prove  to  him  that  Lucy  was 
in  UQ  way  likely  to  lift  the  average  of  his 
every-day  joys  and  make  that  happy  differ- 
ence in  his  life  which,  without  empty 
wishing,  he  desired  like  other  men  of 
thirty. 

He  walked  on  silently  by  Lucy's  side  after 
her  last  sentence  and  presently  reached  her 
gate. 
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"  Won't  you  come  in,  Robert  ?  "  sho  aaked, 
looking  up  in  his  face.  *'  Father  '11  like  to  aeo 
you." 

*'  Not  to-night, "  he  replied  curtly,  *<  mother 
has  a  visitor.  I  ought  to  have  been  home 
before." 

"  Mies  Litchfield? "  Lucy  exclaimed  with 
animation.  <<  Mrs.  Kent  told  me  she  did  not 
expect  her  before  September." 

**  She  fell  ill  at  Saratoga  and  telegraphed 
yesterday  to  ask  if  we  could  have  her  now." 

"Will  she  stay  long?" 

"Oh,  no  doubt.  She  and  mother  are 
great  friends." 

"  And  do  you  like  her,  Robert,"  Lucy  asked 
wistfully. 

«  Like  her  ?  "  He  laughed  a  little.  "  It  is 
several  years  since  I  have  seen  her  and  then 
I  admired  her  very  much.  She  is  a  beauti- 
ful creature — too  beautiful,  too  costly  for 
Hollywell." 

Lucy  gave  a  toss  of  her  pretty  head. 

"  What  does  she  come  for  then  ?  Holywell 
is  able  to  get  on  without  her." 

Robert  loitered  no  longer.  He  said  good- 
night and  went  straight  home,  threw  his  hat 
on  the  hall-table  and  entered  his  step-mother's 
little  parlor.  Mrs.  Kent,  a  pretty,  tranquil 
woman  of  middle  age,  wearing  a  prim  widow's 
cap,  rose  and  kissed  him. 

"  Where  has  thee  been  so  long,  Robert?" 
she  asked.  ^  Had  we  waited  for  thee  to  come 
in  Margaret  would  have  been  famished  long 
ago." 

"  I  knew  thee  was  too  sensible  to  do  that, 
mother,"  replied  Robert,  then  facing  abruptly* 
about  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Miss  Litchfield. 
"  How  do  you  do,  cousin  Margaret  ?  "  said  he. 
"  I  could  not  go  to  meet  you,  as  it  is  haying 
time.    Did  Andrew  find  you  easily  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  'm  glad  you  took  no  trouble  for  me, 
cousin  Robert." 

He  regarded  her  soberly. 

"  I  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  station  for 
you  myself.    How  are  you  ?  "  » 

"  Good  for  nothing  at  all." 

'•Quite  used  up,  eh?" 

"Quite." 

"  Too  much  dancing— too  many  beaux." 

"  I  never  dance  now,  and  as  for  beaux, — 
if  you  knew  the  men  girls  are  obliged  to  put 
up  with  at  watering-places,  you  would  not 


think  such  influences  serious  enough  to  make 
me  faint  away  as  I  had  got  into  the  habit  of 
doing." 

"Fainting  away?" 

"  That  happened  yesterday  for  the  sixth 
time.  I  was  climbing  the  little  hill  in  the 
park—" 

"Who  was  with  you?" 

"Mr.  Reese." 

"What  did  he  do?" 

"What  should  you  do  with  a  fainting 
woman  on  your  hands  ?  " 

"  Carry  her  home  and  keep  her  there  until 
she  was  strong  enough  to  go  out." 

"I  dare  say  you  might.  But  poor  Mr. 
Reese  even  in  the  flush  of  his  robust  youth 
never  weighed  more  than  a  hundred  and  ten 
pounds,  and  accordingly  attempted  nothing 
of  the  sort.  He  made  such  an  outcry  as 
brought  fifty  people  about  me.  While  I 
waited  in  a  half-conscious  state,  listening  to 
everybody's  comments  upon  my  appearance, 
it  all  at  once  occurred  to  me  that  cousin  Re- 
becca would  take  me  in.    So  here  I  am  I " 

"You  look  wretchedly  ill,"  said  Robert* 
staring  hard  at  her.  He  lifted  the  slender 
little  hand.  "  Too  fast  by  twenty  beats," 
he  declared  feeling  her  pulse.  "  You  must 
go  to  bed  directly." 

"  It  is  not  yet  half-past  nine." 

"  Mother  should  have  put  you  to  bed  the 
moment  you  finished  your  supper." 

Miss  Litchfield  laughed  and  rose  with  a 
reluctant  motion.  Robert's  eye  lingered 
upon  her  as  she  stood.  She  was  dressed  in 
white  with  pale  blue  ribbons  looping  all  the 
foldings  of  the  thin  muslin.  He  had  not 
seen  her  for  five  years  and  she  had  thinned 
in  the  interval,  but  her  beauty  had  height- 
ened and  matured.  Her  complexion  was 
pale  olive;  her  eyes  were  dark  and  her  hair 
darker  still.  Her  habitual  look  was  rather 
melancholy  and  listless,  but  her  smOe  was 
sunny  and  captivating. 

It  was  Miss  Litchfield's  habit  to  rebel 
against  all  authority,  but  to-night  it  pleased 
her  to  be  obedient  and  she  went  to  bed. 
Kent  had  been  bred  a  doctor  but  his  sub- 
tlety was  a  little  at  fault  where  her  feverish- 
ness  was  concerned.*  She  had  dreaded 
meeting  his  eyes,  having  carried  for  five 
years  the  recollection  of  a  look  she  had  once 
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seen  in  them.  In  her  fonner  visit  to  the 
fftrm  she  had  possessed  high  spirits  and  mis- 
chieyous  energpies  to  expend  upon  the  least 
porsnit,  and  it  had  seemed  a  pretty  exploit 
to  compel  Robert  to  fall  in  love  with  her. 
She  had  admired  him  without  appreciating 
his  real  dignity  and  worth.  She  knew  his 
disappointment  in  life;  he  had  sacrificed 
his  career  as  a  surgeon  for  which  he  had 
received  a  special  education  to  take  his 
father's  farm .  There  seemed  no  other  course 
open  to  him.  The  elder  Kent  had  been  a 
visionary  man  and  had  put  every  cent  of  his 
second  wife's  fortune  into  improvements  on 
the  place,  the  benefit  of  which  he  did  not 
live  to  realize.  The  widow  had  neither  the 
knowledge  nor  the  capacity  a  woman  must 
poetess  to  carry  on  a  great  enterprise,  hence 
Robert,  after  a  painful  balancing  of  the 
claims  upon  him,  decided  that  his  profession 
could  resign  him  better  than  he  could  in 
honor  resign  his  step-mother's  interests.  He 
was  not  the  man  to  live  anywhere  without 
putting  his  best  energies  into  his  life,  yet  it 
had  been  a  blow  when  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  early  ambitions. 

He  had  first  met  Margaret  Litchfield  when 
this  mood  remained  still  unoonquered.  He 
told  her  everything ;  how  he  was  lonely  in 
his  life  and  knew  not  how  to  find  real  com- 
panionship; how  at  times  while  watching 
the  grand  steadfast  forins  of  the  mountains 
played  over  by  every  influence  of  the  ca- 
pricious days, — ^the  great  sea  of  luminous 
azure  overhead  by  day, — ^the  star-studded 
vault  at  night, — the  milk-bloom  and  blush 
of  June  roses, — ^the  stir  of  the  wind  in  the 
tree-tope  at  dawn, — ^how  in  such  moments, 
among  such  sights  and  such  influences,  and 
again  among  his  almost  unnumbered  flocks 
and  herds,  he  could  rejoice,  feeling  indeed 
like  the  first  man  on  the  first  day.  At  other 
moments  he  declared  that  these  outside 
sights  and  sounds,  full  of  beauty  and  sug- 
gestiveness  although  they  might  be,  seemed 
mere  substitutes  for  actual  motives  and  act- 
ual interests :  nothing  answered  his  intellect- 
ual thirst  and  his  existence  appeared  to  him 
poor  and  bare  and  sad. 

Margaret  was  eighteen  at  that  time  and 
it  piqued  her  vanity  to  feel  she  could  lighten 
Robert's  burdens.    So  it  occurred  to  her  to 


mook  him  with  a  vision  of  sweetness  and  of 
consolation.  Accordingly  she  threw  herself 
with  fervor  into  her  part  and  allowed  her 
charms  to  appear,  charingly  and  grudgiugly 
enough  to  heighten  their  worth,  but  still  so 
generously  that  the  young  man  was  moved 
for  a  few  days  to  the  belief  that  her  love 
was  to  offer  him  the  compensations  he  was 
greedy  for.  In  spite  of  all  her  coquetry, 
howeyer,  Margaret  was  at  too  transparent  a 
stage  of  development  not  to  be  detected. 
Robert  found  her  out — accused  her  of  flirt- 
ing with  him  and  smiled  in  her  face  with  a 
look  of  half-bitter,  half^unused  patience. 

From  that  day  they  had  never  met  until 
now  that  our  story  begins. 

Margaret's  coming  was  at  too  busy  a  sea- 
son to  allow  of  its  making  any  difference 
with  Kenf  s  usual  occupations.  She  had 
been  at  the  house  a  week  before  she  had  a 
longer  conversation  with  her  host  than  hap- 
pened that  first  evening. 

^  Has  thee  any  anger  against  Margaret?  " 
Mrs.  Kent  asked  him  one  day. 

*<Not  in  the  least,  mother,"  he  replied 
quietly,  **  why  does  thee  ask  ?  " 

He  was  just  on  the  point  of  jumping  into 
his  wagon  but  paused  and  looked  around. 

"  Thee  never  seems  to  talk  to  her.  Thee 
will  do  anything  rather  than  sit  down  in  her 
company.  Thee  carries  a  knit  brow  all  day 
long,  and  she  must  wonder  what  makes  thee 
so  cold  and  indifferent.  It  is  quiet  here 
and  although  she  is  engaged  to  be  married 
she  must  like  a  little  attention  even  if  she 
can  only  care  for  one  man." 

"  And  what  man  is  that  ?  " 

<<  His  name  is  Stanley  North." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"He  is  in  South  America  at  present. 
Perhaps  thee  will  see  now  that  Margaret 
has  cause  for  being  sad  and  spiritless." 

"  Why  yes,"  said  Robert.  "  Whoa,  Bess  1 
I  will  ask  her  to  drive  with  me,  mother." 

Ten  minutes  later  he  was  driving  along 
the  high-road  with  Miss  Litchfield  by  his 
side.  He  felt  suddenly  elated.  It  was 
pleasant  to  feel  free  to  spend  his  time  with  a 
beautiful,  spirited  girl  without  danger  either 
from  her  coquetry  or  from  his  own  heart. 

"  I  hear  you  are  engaged,  Margaret,"  said 
he  smiling.    "  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  your- 
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self?  I  don't  make  many  demonstratums 
of  affection,  yet  you  mast  know  that  I  re- 
joice to  hear  of  any  happiness  of  yours." 

She  colored. 

"  Oh,"  she  retorted,  **  my  engagement  is 
not  the  sort  of  thing  to  be  talked  about.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  ratified  when  the  time 
comes." 

''As  you  see  fit,  or  as  Mr.  North  sees 
fit?" 

'<  I  assure  you,  Bobert,  I  shall  be  the 
umpire." 

''  The  man  who  has  come  near  enough  to 
you  to  allow  of  your  thinking  of  him  as  a 
possible  husband  will  hold  his  ground.  Do 
you  love  him,  Margaret?  " 

"  I  admire  Mr.  North.  I  have  never  been 
in  love.  We  have  the  same  tastes,  like  to 
do  the  same  things,  know  the  same  people." 

'<  Of  course  he  loves  you." 

<«  Why  of  course  ?  **  Margaret  looked 
demure  but  Bobert  had  a  flash  of  her  splen- 
did eyes. 

He  was  imperturbable.  ^  It  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  fall  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
girl,  Margaret,  and  you  are  beautiful." 

'*  Oh  no,  I  'm  not  I  've  gone  off  fright- 
fully the  past  six  months.  As  to  men's 
falling  in  love,  I  'm  not  so  sure  that  many 
of  them  have  it  in  their  natures  to  fall 
irresistibly  in  love.  If  a  man  were  actually 
in  love  with  me  his  power  over  me  would 
make  me  forget  all  my  doubts  and  perplexi- 
ties. That  is  what  I  have  always  wanted — 
to  be  carried  off  my  feet,  as  it  were,  by  a 
feeling." 

Robert  leaned  forward  and  touched  a  fly 
on  his  mare's  shoulder  with  the  whip ;  the 
exertion  flushed  him. 

<*  We  might  compare  experiences,"  said  he. 

"  Tell  me  yours,"  cried  Margaret  eagerly. 
"  1  have  thought  I  would  give  a  great  deal 
to  know  what  these  five  years  have  done  for 
you." 

"Not  much  in  love-matters.  But  I  con- 
fess I  have  been  watching  a  girl  grow  up 
with  the  notion  that  she  would  mi^e  me  a 
capital  wife  and  would  be  in  all  respects  the 
very  wife  I  wanted.  Now  the  trouble  is 
that  the  feeling  does  n't  impel  me  to  bring 
matters  to  a  climax— does  not  carry  me  off 
my  feet  as  you  say." 


<'  Doii't  attempt  to  marry  her  then,"  ened 
Margaret  with  sudden  fire.  **  Women  are 
not  such  rare  commodities  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  accept  indifferent  companionship. 
What  could  you  do  with  that  sort  of  a  wife  ? 
What  could  she  do  for  you?  " 

Robert  watched  her,  electrified  at  her 
glance  and  tone. 

**  You  speak  as  if  you  knew  her,"  said  he. 

*'  I  am  certain  it  is  Lucy  Hubbard." 

*'  You  are  right  Tell  me  what  you  think 
of  her." 

**  Pretty  but  insignificant,"  retume<^iss 
Litchfield  with  infinite  decision.  **  That  ' 
childish  beauty  will  have  worn  off  iii  two 
years.  She  has  neither  intellect  nor  cultiva- 
tion,— she  has  not  even  good-nature.' **  Her 
shrill  little  voice  must  offend  you  every^lme 
she  speaks." 

**  My  ears  are  used  to  the  QoUywell  .dia- 
lect I  hear  a  hundred  rude  tongues  tcf  one 
pleasant  voice.  Lucy  is  very  pretly  to  my 
eyes.  She  is  in  many  respects  my  ideal  of 
what  a  girl  of  eighteen  should  be.  J|^*am 
almost  certain  that  I  could  not  do  better." 

*'0f  course  you  know  best,"  Margaret 
said  quietly,  her  sudden  flash  of  feeling  ap- 
parently all  spent 

Bobert  did  not  answer.  He  drove  more 
rapidly  and  conversation  lagged.  They%»d 
entered  the  village,  and  putting  the  reins 
into  Margaret's  hands  a  moment  he  spnng 
out  and  vanished  inside  the  postoflloe,  ]fes- 
ently  reappearing  with  letters  and  papers 
which  he  rapidly  assorted,  putting  several 
into  Margaret's  lap. 

*<  Bead  your  letters,"  said  he  curtly. 

She  had  merely  glanced  at  them,  then  put 
them  down. 

"  Never  mind." 

<' Shall  I  take  you  home  that  you  may 
read  them?" 

^  No  indeed.    Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  I  hear  that  my  mountain  woods  are  on 
fire.    Are  you  equal  to  a  long  drive  ?  " 

«  Fully." 

Kent  saw  that  his  companion  was  in  no 
mood  for  talking,  so  held  his  peace.  He 
watched  her  turn  over  the  letters  on  her 
lap, — taking  them  up  then  laying  them  down 
again.  Why  did  she  not  read  them  if  she 
cared  for  the  writer, — or  was  it  sufficient  for 
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her  merely  to  touch  the  envelopes  and  seal? 
He  had  noticed  the  firm,  rather  dainty  super- 
scription and  the  nicety  of  the  splash  of  vio- 
let wax.  He  knew  the  writer  in  a  moment 
for  the  stamps  were  foreign.  He  felt  irri- 
tated against  both  Margaret  and  her  lover, 
and  was  impelled  almost  to  the  point  of  ut- 
tering some  savage  sarcasm.  Bess  was  not 
spared  for  the  rest  of  the  five  miles,  and 
after  a' drive  through  a  green  lane  they 
reached  the  base  of  the  mountain  ridge. 

"Do  you  mind  my  leaving  you  for  half 
an  hour,  Miss  Litchfield?"  he  asked  then 
without'  looking  at  her.  *'  I  will  tie  the 
mare.  You  can  sit  here  in  the  shade  or  get 
out  and  roam  about.  I  see  plenty  of  rasp- 
berries against  those  rocks." 

**f  will  get  out,"  Margaret  returned,  feel- 
ing utterly  limp  and  spiritless.  <*  I  want  to 
get  some  ferns  to  press." 
**  No,  read  your  letters,"  he  cried  angrily. 
She  locked  at  him  with  curiosity  then  burst 
out  laughing.  "  You  may  be  certain  I  shall 
do  *80,  Robert,"  she  answered  in  a  way 
which  chafed  him  afresh. 

He  took  his  way  straight  up  the  steep 
mountain  side,  regardless  of  the  path  which 
might  have  lightened  the  difficulties  of  the 
asceut.  Margaret  watched  his  course  as  he 
advanced  with  hasty  strides,  steadying  him- 
self by  clutching  at  the  low  bushes  which 
he  often  uprooted.  Once  she  uttered  the 
cry  »wh)ch  she  had  heard  from  the  chamois 
hunters  in  the  T^rol.  He  echoed  it  without 
a  downward  glance  and  vanished  behind  the 
ledge.  Then  sitting  listlessly  on  the  rocks 
she  read  her  letters,  stopping  occasionally  to 
reach  out  her  hand  for  the  ripe  berries 
which  offered  her  their  rich  clusters  on 
either  side.  The  insects  hummed  in  the 
sunshine  and  mysterious  sounds  came  out 
of  the  deep  grass.  Many  a  time  she  looked 
longingly  up  the  mountain  wishing  that  she 
had  courage  to  go  to  Robert  or  that  he 
would  return  to  her.  But  when  he  did 
come  back  an  hour  or  more  later,  he  found 
her  fast  asleep,  her  head  on  her  hand  and 
her  lips  crimson  with  berry  stains. 

He  sat  down  beside  her,  first  picking  up 
the  letters  which  had  blown  off  the  rocks  and 
now  lay  half  open  on  the  grass.  He  looked 
at  her  long  and  steadily  as  she  slept  with  a 


feeling  that  his  hard  work  had  earned  him  a 
few  moments'  indulgence.  He  wondered 
why  it  was  that  something  in  Margaret's 
beauty,  denied  him  although  it  was,  yet  had 
the  power  to  make  his  soul  happy  within 
him ;  why  everything  about  her  moved  his 
tenderness.  To  have  just  held  her  hands 
in  his  and  let  her  pour  out  her  girlish 
confidences  and  womanly  feeling  while  he 
listened  with  benignant  understanding  of 
her  foolish  whims  and  moods,  seemed  an 
answer  to  his  longing  more  complete  than 
another  woman's  supreme  self-surrender. 
For  years  now  he  had  believed  himself  to 
be  cold  and  rather  hard ;  his  impulses  were 
lost  in  a  sort  of  icy  apathy  which  the 
monotony  of  his  life  had  fixed  and  deep- 
ened into  a  strong  negative  power. 

While  he  sat  waiting  his  hungry  mare 
turned  around  to  her  master  and  whinnied 
twice.  Margaret  awoke.  Her  eyes  as  they 
opened  fastened  wonderingly  upon  Kent's 
face  and  for  a  long  moment  they  regarded 
each  other.    She  started  up. 

"Why,  Robert,"  she  exclaimed.  "It 
miist  be  late  1  See  how  the  shadows  have 
shifted." 

"Yes,  it  is  past  five  o'clock,"  said  he. 
"  Here  are  your  letters.  I  might  have  read 
them  a  dozen  times  over." 

"  You  would  have  been  welcome  to  their 
contents." 

"  Don't  say  so,"  he  exclaimed.  "A  man's 
letters  to  the  woman  he  loves — " 

"Don't  be  sentimental,  Robert.  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  read  one  of  Mr.  North's 
letters.  It  often  oecim  to  me  that  of  all 
the  people  I  ever  knew  you  discriminate 
most, — seize  the  right  or  wrong  of  a  matter 
with  the  truest  vision." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  I  don't  want  to  read  that  man's  letters," 
said  he  bluntly. 

"  Read  this  one — ^to  oblige  me." 

He  took  it  from  her  reluctantly,  and  read 
it  deliberately — re-reading  some  portions. 
Bess  broke  the  silence  with  repeated  whin- 
nyings,  and  the  moment  Kent  finished  he 
gave  Margaret  back  the  letter,  put  her  in 
the  wagon  and  started  for  home. 

"Were  the  woods  really  on  fire?"  she 
asked. 
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*^1  sent  two  men  this  morning  to  see 
about  it,  and  they  had  almost  cheeked  the 
fires  before  I  set  to  work  with  them.  They 
will  wateh  to-night.  I  love  my  woods  too 
well  to  lose  them.  It  is  very  dry  now, — ^this 
beautiful  pitiless  sky ! " 

He  looked  up  at  the  blue ;  a  south  wind 
was  blowing,  bringing  with  it  great  flocks 
of  white  clouds  which  sailed  at  a  vast 
height  and  were  beginning  to  bank  towards 
the  north. 

"  It  looks  like  rain,"  ventured  Margaret. 

"  Yes,  a  little.  Yesterday  the  mountains 
were  covered  with  hay,  but  to-day  every 
line  is  clearly  drawn  and  stands  out  boldly. 
Still  one  can  never  tell ;  all  signs  fail  in  a 
drought." 

Margaret  looked  wistfully  away  over  the 
brow  of  the  hills.  Not  another  word  was 
spoken  until  they  were  almost  home, — then 
Kent  said  abruptly, 

"About  that  letter  .  .  .  ." 

"Yes?" 

"  So  Mr.  North  is  coming  home  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  wants  you  to  marry  him  at  onoe." 

Margaret  shivered  as  if  cold. 

*<  He  writes  like  a  sensible  man,"  Robert 
continued.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
being  well-educated  and  cultivated.  Your 
tastes  must  be  similar." 

"  I  used  to  think  so.  Nowadays  I  begin 
to  doubt  if  I  have  any  tastes.  He  is  so 
faultlessly  equipped  with  cultured  views 
on  every  subject  that  I  have  grown  to  hate 
what  I  used  to  be  ambitious  to  possess." 

"Margaret!" 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  so.  Don't  you  remember 
the  story  of  Tarpeia, — she  asked  for  a 
golden  trinket  and  they  offered  her  gold 
until  she  was  crushed  under  the  load.  That 
is  what  ails  me — ^I  am  stifled, — all  the  life 
is  pressed  out  of  me.  I  have  been  learning 
so  many  things — treading  upon  so  many  sub- 
jects,— all  to  please  Mr.  North.  When  he 
told  me  in  one  of  these  letters  he  wanted 
me  to  study  South  American  coins  that  I 
might  appreciate  the  collection  he  has 
msde,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  to  endure  actual 
physical  pain.  He  cramps  me — ^he  tortures 
me.  I  can  have  no  real  life  with  him.  He 
admires  me, — ^he  is  proud  of  me, — I  often 


ask  myself  if  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  love 
me.  Think,  Robert  1  He  will  sit  for  an 
entire  evening  and  talk  about  a  cup  of  Sat- 
Buma,  or  a  dingy  mosaic.  Ob,  I  feel  so 
tired  of  it  aU." 

"Why  not  break  it  off?" 

"  But  what  could  suit  me  better  than  such 
a  marriage?  He  will  take  me  at  once  to 
Europe, — I  can  do  whatever  I  please.  Hia 
object  will  be  to  develop  me  to  the  fullest 
of  mj  powers." 

Robert's  inclination  a  moment  before  had 
been  to  take  the  hand  of  the  girl  who  had 
raised  her  eyes  to  his, — ^now  he  was  inclined 
to  laugh  at  himself  for  a  fooL 

"  Nothing  could  suit  you  better  than  such 
a  marriage,"  he  affirmed  with  decision.  "  It 
is  clearly  suitable,— the  most  reasonable 
match  in  the  world.  You  are  ambitions : 
he  can  gratify  your  ambitions." 

"Yes,"  said  Margaret  dreamily.  '«! 
sometimes  think  *— " 

He  waited  for  her  to  go  on«  then  when 
she  remained  silent  asked,  "  What  do  you 
think?" 

"  I  sometimes  fancy  that  if  I  marry  Stan- 
ley— ^I  shall  die  young." 

"  Nonsense." 

"  No,  it  is  not  nonsense.  I  am  not  a^ng 
and  when  I  am  with  him  all  my  impalaes 
are  lost  in  a  sea  of  ice.  He  is  so  silent,  so 
critical, — he  freezes  me.    Still " 

Robert  looked  at  her  and  shook  his  head. 

"What  a  foolish  girl  you  are,"  said  he 
indulgently.    "  Well,  here  we  are  at  home." 

Margaret  awoke  at  midnight  and  heard 
the  wind  howling  and  a  steady  pour  of 
rain. 

"  The  forest  fires  will  be  put  out  now," 
she  said  to  herself  and  went  to  sleep  again, 
and  it  was  late  when  she  arose.  Yesterday 
Kent  Farm  had  been  a  bower:  now  rose- 
vines  were  trailing,  lilies  kissed  the  mold, 
and  the  uncut  grain  on  the  uplands  lay  low 
as  if  the  reaper's  sickle  had  been  there. 
Robert  was  standing  by  the  window  in  the 
breakfast-room  when  Margaret  went -in, 
holding  something  between  his  two  palms  as 
if  trying  to  warm  it.    He  turned  gleefully. 

"  Well,"  he  exclaimed,  "  we  had  the  rain." 

"  Yes,  I  thought  to  myself  yon  would  be 
glad." 
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«<61ad?  I  wanted  rain,  bat  I  did  not 
ask  to  have  the  farm  washed  off  the  face  of 
the  earth." 

**  What  is  that  you  have  in  your  hand  ?  '* 

*'A  bird.  I  have  picked  up  twenty  or 
more  this  morning,  and  mother  has  been 
packing  them  in  wann  cotton.  I  have  almost 
brought  this  little  fellow  back  to  life.  It 
seems  to  be  a  young  oedar-bird  .  .  .  There 
comes  your  breakfast." 

"Have  you  had  yours?"  inquired  Mar- 
garet observing  that  there  was  but  one  cover 
laid. 

"I  have  had  two." 

"He  was  out  before  two  o'clock,"  said 
Mrs.  Kent.  "He  has  been  hard  at  work 
every  moment  since." 

"  I  only  went  down  to  the  milL  The  dam 
needed  looking  after.  Then  on  gohig  to 
the  north  pasture  I  found  that  the  wind  had 
unroofed  one  of  the  sheds.  I  came  back  a 
little  past  five  o'clock  and  found  mother 
cooking  me  eggs  and.  bacon  over  a  charcoal 
fire.    It  was  a  rare  surprise." 

'*Thee  would  never  think  of  thyself," 
pat  in  Mrs.  Kent  meekly.  "  Thee  can  pick 
up  the  birds  and  the  lambs  and  cany  them 
to  shelter,  but  thee  has  never  a  thought  that 
ihee  is  wet  or  tired." 

"  Why  should  I  ?  I  'm  big  enough  and 
stout  enough  to  stand  discomfort." 

The  bird  in  his  hands  gave  a  feeble  chirp 
and  as  he  loosened  it  slightly  flew  to  his 
thumb  and  perched  there.  "  Why,  you  *re  a 
brave  fellow,"  said  Robert  cheerily^  "  You 
shall  have  some  breakfast."  He  went  into 
the  next  room  and  Margaret  waited  in  mo- 
mentary expectation  of  his  return,  but  an 
hour  or  two  passed  sleepily  without  his  com- 
ing back. 

"Where  is  Robert?"  Margaret  asked  T>f 
her  cousin  Rebecca  towards  noon. 

"  He  went  to  the  mill.  He  is  afraid  of 
the  freshet.  The  dam  was  being  repaired 
and  has  not  been  tested  yet." 

"  Is  he  out  in  all  this  rain  ?  " 

"  He  does  not  mind  that  A  great  deal  of 
harm  would  be  done  if  the  embankment 
were  to  gfive  way." 

By  noon  the  rain  ceased,  a  pale  watery 
sun  looked  out  at  intervals  and  the  clouds 
piled  over,  towards  the  east  in  a  black  lower- 


ing mass  with  white  fringy  tops.  Up  and 
down  the  mountains  crept  winding  mist- 
wreaths  ;  the  trees  were  wet  and  dripping 
and  pools  of  black  water  lay  in  every  hol- 
low. Margaret  went  out  upon  the  porch 
and  stood  gazing  wistfully  about  her.  While 
she  stayed,  all  at  once  the  whole  landscape 
changed  as  by  a  magical  touch ;  the  clouds 
stirred,  parted,  and  disclosed  tlie  blue,  and 
the  sun  burst  out  dazzlingly.  New  lights  and 
shadows  fell  across  the  glistening,  glittering 
world,  which  took  on  every  possible  color. 
The  sudden  glory  startled  Margaret  and  she 
forgot  herself  in  staring  at  the  new  and 
beautiful  world.  She  stood  under  the  drip- 
ping clematis  vines  looking  up  at  a  starry 
blossom  which  seemed  newly  created.  Rob- 
ert had  been  in  quest  of  her  and  now  came 
out  and  waited  for  her  to  turn  and  speak  to 
him.  He  finally  touched  her  shoulder,  but 
she  did  not  move.  The  birds  had  burst  out 
in  a  tuneful  chorus,  and  flew  jubilantly  from 
one  leafy  refuge  to  another  their  wings  tak- 
ing the  light. 

"  Well,  Margaret,"  said  Kent. 

She  turned  with  a  radiant  face. 

« Is  n't  it  beautiful  ?  "  she  asked.  «  Does 
it  not  make  you  perfectly  happy  ?  " 

"Perfectly  happy?  That  would  be  a 
great  deal  to  say."  He  looked  at  her.  "  Yes, 
it  is  very  beautiful,"  he  added  half  sighing, 
then  inquired  if  she  would  go  out  with  him 
after  dinner.  "I'll  take  you  to  Roaring 
Brook,"  he  said  by  way  of  making  the  excur- 
sion attractive. 

It  was  very  warm  when  they  set  out  an 
hour  later,  but  their  way  lay  through  a  lane 
fringed  with  sumach  and  alders,  then  struck 
into  the  woods  where  they  found  dripping 
coolness  with  every  ray  of  light  toned  with 
green.  Margaret  felt  the  freshness  of  the 
air  and  the  sylvan  charm  of  the  scene  with 
a  childish  delight.  Kow  and  then  when  the 
wind  stirred  the  branches  above  her  head  dis- 
closing the  luminous  azure  and  fleecy  white 
clouds  there  came  into  her  mind  an  intense 
joy  in  the  simple  fact  that  she  was  living, 
that  she  had  a  place  in  the  world,  and  that 
Robert  was  taking  care  of  her.  Her  eyes 
rested  on  him  often  with  a  smile.  He  went 
on  ahead  of  her,  guarding  her  from  the 
boughs  and  vines  which,  interlacing  across 
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her  path,  tried  to  impede  her  way.  When 
he  turned  and  waited  for  her  to  oome  up  his 
smile  met  hers  and  answered  it.  She  seemed 
never  before  to  have  realized  his  good  looks. 
His  splendid  figure,  his  well-carried  height, 
his  strong  face  with  its  earnest  eyes  and 
kind  smile  pleased  her. 

Once  when  they  came  upon  a  path  sub- 
merged anklb  deep  in  water  he  turned  and 
without  a  word  lifted  her  up  and  carried  her 
through  the  pooL  She  felt  as  if  she  ought 
to  have  resented  it,  for  she  was  a  girl  in 
whom  a  fine  pride  combined  with  intense 
fastidiousness. 

*< Don't  be  vexed.  We're  almost  cous- 
ins," Kent  said  when  he  put  her  down  and 
thought  he  saw  revolt  in  her  eyes. 

She  smiled  and  ran  ahead  down  the  wood- 
path,  on  either  hand  a  dim,  half -lighted 
chaos  of  fallen  trunks  and  washed  leafage. 
The  roar  of  the  brook  grew  louder  and 
louder,  and  now  there  could  be  seen  a  white 
wavering  apparition  gleaming  through  the 
trees.  The  brook  swollen  by  the  freshet 
flung  itself  ofE  one  of  the  mountain  ridges 
with  the  strength  of  a  cataract,  and  tore 
down  a  rocky  ravine,  every  drop  of  water 
churned  into  white  foam,  hissing,  boiling, 
eddying,  its  milky  course  shining  against  a 
grim  background  of  cedars.  Its  voice  was 
so  loud  that  they  could  not  hear  each  other 
speak  while  they  stood  looking  at  it.  After 
a  time  Robert  took  Margaret's  hand,  put  it 
under  his  arm  and  they  started  home. 

"  Mr.  North  would  have  found  something 
appropriate  to  say  to  you  in  such  a  scene," 
he  observed  when  the  roar  had  subsided  and 
only  made  part  of  the  multitudinous  chorus 
of  wood  voices. 

"  Yes,"  said  Margaret  laughing.  '*  He 
would  have  told  me  it  reminded  him  of 
something  he  had  seen  in  Norway, — but 
would  add,  that  the  old  world  view  had  a 
charm  of  picturesqueness  too  which  our  new 
world  effects  always  lacked.  I  should  as- 
sent then  we  should  discuss  the  absence  of 
atmosphere  and  background  in  this  garish, 
crude  America  of  ours." 

"  I  can't  talk  that  way,"  returned  Robert. 
**  In  the  first  place,  I  don't  more  than  half 
believe  it,  and  in  the  second  I  can't  afford 
to  part  with  the  few  consolations  my  life 


offers.  I  can't  have  what  I  like  so  I  try  to 
like  what  I  have,  and  I  succeed  too;  on  the 
whole,  I  succeed  admirably." 

"How  is  Lucy?"  inquired  Margaret  de- 
murely. 
"  Don't  talk  about  her  to^ay." 
"  Then  don't  talk  about  Mr.  North." 
They  smiled  at  each  other  and  as  his  gray 
eyes  looked  into  her  brown  ones,  in  the 
glance  and  its  answer  was  something  like 
defiance  of  any  necessity  to  remember  more 
than  the  pleasure  of  the  moment.  Mai^ret 
was  flushed,  Robert  pale;  each  was  con- 
sciotis  of  a  pressure  of  vague  energy  towards 
some  climax  of  enjoyment  Each  may  have 
been  a  little  puzzled  by  the  new  sensation. 
They  talked  like  happy  children  all  the  way 
home,  scrambling  about  here  and  there  in 
search  of  adventures  and  berries,  Robert 
getting  well  scratched  in  the  process  since  he 
could  not  keep  his  eyes  off  his  companion, 
who  grew  more  and  more  radiant  every  mo- 
ment Once  a  branch  swung  down  and 
snatched  off  her  hat,  and  as  Margaret  looked 
up  laughing  at  the  spoliation  her  face  glow- 
ing and  her  eyes  flashing,  he  half  bent  with 
an  audacious  resolve  to  kiss  the  low  white 
forehead  under  its  tangled  locks,  then  caught 
himself  away  from  the  temptation  as  it  were, 
seeing  the  dangers  of  it  in  spite  of  its  sweet- 
ness. But  he  did  say,  "Margaret,  I  feel 
happy.  Absurd,  foolish,  dangerous  as  it  is, 
I  feel  happy  1" 

She  did  not  answer  except  by  a  smile  and 
softly  withdrawn  glance. 

When  they  neared  home  he  led  her 
through  the  lower  gate,  and  they  walked 
across  the  orchard  and  approached  the  houae 
by  the  farm-yards.  The  bam,  a  long  irr^- 
ular  building  of  successive  growths,  ended 
here  in  a  gable  and  peaked  roof  covered 
with  vines.  The  cows  had  been  pastured  in 
the  home  meadow  for  the  afternoon  and 
were  now  browsing  along  the  clos&«ut  sod 
which  the  rain  had  made  springy  and  tender. 
There  was  a  warm  aromatic  odor  in  the  air. 
Some  of  the  animals  had  already  been 
milked  and  great  pails  of  foaming  fluid 
were  being  borne  away.  Robert  pointed 
out  his  favorites  and  Margaret  patted  the 
heads  of  the  pretty,  sleek  Jerseys  and  Alder- 
neys.    One  of  them  looked  over  the  bars  and 
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lowed  in  a  dull  monotonous  tone,  and  gave 
a  melancholy  glance  at  them  as  they  ap- 
proached her.  The  master  did  not  tell  the 
girl  beside  him  that  the  poor  creature  was 
wailing  for  her  calf  gone  down  the  road  that 
day. 

Margaret  liked  the  yarious  subdued  voices 
of  the  farm-yard — the  duckings  and  bleat- 
ing8,and  here  and  there  a  sharp  peremptory 
tone  from  one  of  the  men  feeding  the  stock 
for  the  night.  They  walked  through  the 
high-doored  bam,  between  the  fragrant 
mows,  and  looked  at  the  horses  in  their 
stalls.  Bess  rubbed  her  head  against  her 
master's  shoulder  and  smelled  for  some 
pleasant  tidbid  in  his  pocket. 

"  Do  you  want  to  feed  her  ?  "  asked  Robert, 
giving  Margaret  a  lump  of  sugar. 

She  took  it  eagerly,  then  had  a  fit  of  ter- 
ror when  the  mare  turned  her  long  face  with 
its  great  eyes  towards  her. 

"  I  don't  dare,"  she  whispered. 

"  Oh,  you  goose  I "  said  Robert,  and  hold- 
ing the  little  hand  in  Jiis,  guided  Bess' 
mouth  to  the  sweet  bit. 

*<What  a  delightful  time  I  have  had," 
Margaret  sighed,  as  they  emerged  from  the 
stables.  **  I  don't  know  when  I  have  been 
so  happy."  She  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
looking  up  at  the  afternoon  sky.  <*  I  have 
not  been  so  actually  happy  since  I  was  here 
fkyQ  years  ago,"  she  added  in  the  lowest 
voice. 

•*  Dangerous  talk,"  exclaimed  Kent  with 
a  short  laugh.    '*  Dangerous  talk !  ** 

"  Oh,  not  dangerous,  Robert." 

"What  do  you  suppose  it  is  for  me  to 
have  you  go  about  with  me  here,  putting 
poetry  into  the  every-day  prose  of  my  life? 
Is  n't  it  dangerous  for  me  to  have  even  the 
dimmest  suggestion  of  the  thought  that  this 
life  could  make  you  happy — that  it  could 
care  your  ennui  and  your  restlessness, 
answer  your  needs  and  inspire  fresh  and 
better  powers  than  you  have  felt  hitherto?" 

She  looked  up  at  him  soberly. 

"  I  do  believe  it  might,"  said  she.  "  It  is 
all  sweet,  healthful,  true, — I  love  it  here." 

She  was  his  first  love  and  he  had  always 
loved  her.  He  had  nevet  loved  her  half  so 
well  as  at  this  moment.  Still,  it  was  not 
the  first  time  she  had  thrown  him  such 


crumbs  of  encouragement.  It  might  be 
she  was  no  coquette,  but  she  was  impres- 
sionable, imaginative:  something  in  the 
glamour  of  the  day  had  moved  her  out  of 
herself.  He  realized  his  weakness  where 
she  was  concerned.  He  had  stripped  every 
fiber  and  laid  bare  every  nerve  of  his  feel- 
ing, and  'told  himself  pitilessly  that  it  was 
her  beauty  which  stirred  him, — her  refine- 
ment and  superiority  to  the  accidents  of  his 
daily  life. 

He  still  held  her  hand. 

« Margaret,"  said  he,  not  looking  at  her 
but  staring  up  at  the  roofs  where  the  old 
martins  were  sitting  in  rows  keeping  up  a 
shrill  dialogue  with  their  young  who  were 
wheeling  and  darting  athwart  the  blue, 
glad  of  their  late-found  wings,  "  Margaret, 
you  don't  know  what  a  longing,  hungry 
spirit  you  address  in  me  when  yoii  utter 
such  words.  If  I  believed  you  did  actually 
love  it  here, — that  you  would  share  my  life 
— care  about  the  things  I  care  about,— do 
you  suppose  I  should  let  Stanley  North  or 
any  other  man  marry  you?  No,  I  assure 
you,  no  I " 

She  looked  up  at  him  timidly,  a  mist  of 
doubt  and  regret  on  her  face.  She  flushed 
suddenly.    He  did  not  look  at  her. 

«*But  it  would  not  do,"  said  he.  "I 
should  only  wreck  your  life  and  mine  in  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  make  you  happy.  You 
fancy  it  here  to-day, — in  all  the  midsum- 
mer glory, — but  you  would  not  be  able  to 
endure  it  permanently." 

He  asked  her  no  question  but  uttered 
this  as  if  it  had  been  a  conclusive  statement 
of  a  proven  truth.'  She  did  not  contradict 
him.  Mrs.  Kent  came  out  the  kitchen  door 
and  called  that  tea  would  soon  be  ready  and 
they  went  in. 

"  Lucy  Hubbard  was  here  while  you  were 
gone,"  she  remarked  as  they  entered.  "  She 
invites  thee  both  to  take  sapper  with  them 
to-morrow  night.  I  could  not  tell  her  yea 
or  nay.     I  said  thee  would  send  word." 

"  I  will  step  down  there  after  tea,  mother," 
Robert  answered.  "You  will  accept  the 
invitation,  I  suppose,  Margaret." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Margaret  wearily. 

But  the  very  next  day  Mr.  Stanley  North 
arrived  in  HoUywell,  and  thus  Margaret's 
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time  and  energies  were  claimed  in  a  new 
direction,  and  Kent  had  the  advantage,  if 
advantage  it  was,  of  seeing  her  under  the 
influence  of  the  interests  which  had  shaped 
her  life  and  formed  her  character.  He  had 
mentally  given  much  vivid  picturing  to 
Stanley  North  and  was  surprised  to  find  the 
actual  man  far  in  advance  of  his  imagina- 
tions of  him.  He  had  expected  him  to  be 
well-starched,  rather  tedious,  with  manners 
formed  under  the  wish  to  be  both  elegant 
and  agreeable.  The  real  Stanley  North  was 
a  quiet  fellow  who  took  the  world  eaaily ; 
was  so  absolutely  well  off  that  he  had  no 
unsatisfied  ambitions,  yet  at  the  same  time 
had  always  compelled  his  advantages  to 
serve  as  widening  rather  than  as  narrowing 
resources.  The  new-oomer  took  Hollywell 
as  if  it  had  long  been  included  in  his  scheme 
of  existence.  He  was  quartered  a  mile 
away  from  the  Eents  and  went  and  came 
regularly  as  clock-work,  spending  three  morn- 
ing and  two  evening  hours  with  Mar- 
garet In  the  afternoon  he  generally  drove 
her  about  the  country.  He  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  summer  in  this  way  as  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  Margaret  should 
marry  him  in  the  autumn.  He  was  not  in 
love  with  the  girl ;  he  was  now  a. little  past 
forty,  and  having  had  fewer  passions  than 
most  men  in  his  youth,  was  by  this  time 
calmly  rational.  What  he  felt  for  her  was 
a  genuine  admiration  and  a  liking  for  her 
society.  He  wanted  a  wife  and  just  such  a 
wife  as  he  felt  he  could  mold  her  into. 

If  Kent  had  been  calm  enough  to  study 
Margaret  he  might  have  been  puzzled  by  the 
change  in  her  demeanor  after  North  came. 
She  seemed  excessively  stimulated  and  talked 
much  and  well ;  she  grew  witty  and  appeared 
to  find  diversion  in  her  life.  This  was  in- 
consistent with  ber  confession  to  Robert  that 
she  was  depressed  and  chilled  by  her  lover, 
but  he  was  not  reasonable  enough  himself 
to  accuse  any  one  else  of  want  of  logic  He 
took  pains  to  say  to  North  one  day, 

**We  were  a  little  in  despair  over  Miss 
Litchfield's  state  of  health  before  you  came. 
She  was  pale  and  spiritless :  you  have  effected 
a  marvelous  cure." 

He  looked  at  Margaret  and  smiled  bitterly : 
her  great  dewy  eyes,  her  crimson  lips,  her 


flushed  cheeks  roused  a  sort  of  blind  anger 
in  him. 

Mr.  North  was  pleased. 

'*  It  is  a  good  augury,"  he  said,  also  smil- 
ing at  Margaret, "  when  she  is  entirely  under 
my  care  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  a  more 
robust  condition  than  she  has  hitherto  en- 
joyed." 

Kent  had  wondered  about  the  marriage. 

**  When  is  the  wedding  to  be  ?  **  he  asked 
bluntly. 

North  laughed  and  waved  his  hand. 

**  If  you  ask  me,"  he  returned,  **  I  shall  say 
early  in  September.  I  want  to  take  my  wife 
to  Europe  in  October." 

*'  A  delightful  idea,"  muttered  Kent.  **  A 
delightful  idea."  He  did  not  glance  towards 
Margaret. 

'*  You  have  been  in  Europe  ?  "  Mr.  North 
inquired. 

'*  Yes.    I  studied  surgery  in  Vienna.'* 

"  Ah  ?  Surgery  ?  Did  you  ever  practice  ?  " 

"  No,  I  gave  it  all  up  when  I  was  twenty* 
four." 

**  And  took  to  fanning  instead  ?  " 

«  Precisely." 

Mr.  North  looked  at  Kent  from  head  to 
foot  "  A  powerfully  built  fellow  like  that 
likes  better  to  use  his  muscle  than  his  intel- 
lect, no  doubt,"  he  said  to  himself.  He  then 
remarked  aloud, 

<*  You  have  had  no  regrets,  I  suppose  ?  " 

**  Regrets  ?  Regrets  ?  "  exclaimed  Robert, 
*<  No,  I  have  had  no  regrets." 

He  went  out  unreasonably  stirred  and  ex- 
cited. What  could  a  man  like  North  realize 
about  the  dull  cankering  regrets  he  had 
known  all  these  years  ?  He  was  humiliated 
to  flnd  himself  the  mere  victim  of  old  feel- 
ings he  had  believed  to  be  outgrown.  The 
hard  conditions  of  his  life  had  long  ago  been 
changed  into  duty  which  he  accepted  as  his 
law  and  had  the  full  rewards  of,  in  a  sort  of 
joy  unknown  to  people  who  have  renounced 
nothing.  But  here  had  come  back  the  houn 
of  struggle — of  despondency— of  weariness, 
^-destitute  of  any  rapturous  consciousness 
of  the  hidden  sweetness  of  an  ideal  life. 

<*  I  take  it  he  is  a  very  well-satisfied 
fellow,"  Mr.  North  remarked  to  Maigaret 
after  Kent  had  gone  out.  '<  He  makes  his 
farm  profitable  and  likes  the  life  he  leads. 
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Yet  to  think  of  studying  abroad  and  then 
settling  down  here  I  " 

^  I  like  a  country  life,*'  said  Margaret. 

*<  Of  course,"  assented  the  admirer  smiling 
with  abundant  good-nature.  *<  You  always 
take  satisfaction  in  idealizing  everything  pre- 
sented to  your  mind.  I  like  it  myself  under 
the  circumstances  this  sum  mer.  But  to  pass 
a  year  here,  with  such  sights,  such  sounds, 
such  neighbors !  *' 

*'I  could  live  here  with  contentment," 
affirmed  Margaret,  a  red  spot  burning  on 
each  cheek. 

North  looked  at  her  and  nodded  approval 
of  her  beauty.  It  never  occurred  to  him 
that  certain  pretty  manifestations  of  moods 
and  tempers  in  Miss  Litchfield  meant  more 
than  little  signs  of  a  wish  to  brighten  her 
witchery  and  consequent  power  over  him. 
She  put  on  her  whims,  he  supposed,  as  she 
put  on  differently  tinted  knots  of  flowers 
at  her  throat  and  in  her  girdle. 

<<  Is  be  going  to  marry  Miss  Hubbard  ?  " 
pursued  North.  « After  all,  it  is  by  his 
choice  of  a  wife  a  man  really  gives  the  world 
a  chance  of  gauging  his  taste.  I  should 
have  expected  better  of  Kent,  I  should  in- 
deed. Her  voice  rasps  my  whole  nervous  sys- 
tem.   But  if  she  fills  his  requirements — " 

"  She  does  not,"  said  Margaret  promptly. 
«  But  there  is  no  one  else  here."    * 

'*And  he  knows  no  better.  Still,"  his 
eyes  rested  complacently  on  Margaret,  **  he 
has  seen  you." 

She  smiled  and  shook  her  head. 

'<  He  is  a  fine  looking  fellow,"  North  ob- 
served, '*  and  there  is  nothing  actually  boor- 
ish about  him." 

"  Boorish,"  repeated  Margaret  with  a  curi- 
ous intonation,  '*  I  should  think  not." 

Mr.  North  proceeded,  quite  unconscious  of 
any  flatness  in  his  conversation,  and  with- 
out doubt  of  Margaret's  admiring  interest 
in  all  he  might  have  to  say  about  Kent. 

<'No,  with  his  present  surrounding^  he 
appears  very  well.  Of  course,  detach  him 
from  the  atmosphere  and  background  he  is 
accustomed  to,  he  would  probably  be  out  of 
keeping.    He  has  no  culture." 

*'  I  don't  think,"  exclaimed  Margaret  with 
a  thrill  in  her  voice,  "  that  you  quite  appre- 
ciate Bobert." 


<<  Oh  yes.  The  fact  is,  I  confess  to  a  fool- 
ish admiration  for  those  great  brutes  of 
men.  \  should  like  Kent's  muscles  and  his 
nerves." 

**  One  might  wish  for  his  intellect  and  his 
heart,"  cried  Margaret.  "No,  you  don't 
know  Robert,  Stanley  I  You  spoke  of  his 
giving  up  his  career  to  be  a  farmer.  You 
have  no  idea  of  what  he  resigned — ^it  was 
more  than  his  profession,  it  was  his  hope, 
his  interest,  his  life  almost.  He  came  back 
here,  quite  as  keenly  alive  as  you  could  be 
to  all  the  drawbacks  HoUywell  presents, 
but  he  bore  it,  and  I  fancy  cousin  Rebecca 
never  had  any  idea  of  how  much  he  had 
given  up  for  her  sake." 

"For  her  sake?" 

*'  Robert's  father  had  spent  all  her  money — 
he  had  put  it  all  into  improvements  on  the 
farm." 

North  smiled.  "I  don't  see  that  your 
account  shows  any  Quixotic  disinterested- 
ness in  Kent,"  said  he.  "He  expects  to 
have  his  step-mother's  property,  no  doubt." 

It  was  Margaret's  experience  of  North's 
want  of  sympathy  and  ready  belief  which 
made  some  of  his  slight  cynicisms  intolen^ 
ble  to  her.  Any  invitation  to  enthusiasm 
threw  him  into  an  attitude  of  skepticism 
and  ref usaL  She  now  shrank  back  with 
a  feeling  of  having  been  physically  hurt, 
and  with  a  mood  of  vague  repugnance 
towards  her  engaged  husband.  He  looked 
at  her  as  she  lay  back  in  her  chair  her  eyes 
half  closed.  She  was  dressed  in  a  plain 
dress  of  cream-color  just  belted  at  the  waist. 
She  had  suddenly  grown  tired  and  pale; 
dark  lines  settled  around  her  eyes  height- 
ening their  charm  and  brilliancy,  and  her 
pallor  seemed  to  increase  the  sweetness  and 
purity  of  her  expression.  North  was  at 
present  trying  his  best  to  win  her  consent 
to  a  speedy  marriage  and  imposed  no  limits 
upon  his  devotion.  He  wanted  to  seem 
deeply  in  love. 

He  now  took  one  of  her  pretty  hands  in 
his  and  looked  admiringly  at  the  long,  taper 
fingers. 

"Margaret,"  said  he.  "Marry  me  six 
weeks  from  to-day." 

She  drew  her  hand  away. 

«  No,  no,  no  1  "  she  cried  her  eyes  flash- 
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ing.    **  I  am  not  ready  to  marry  you.    You 
must  not  ask  me." 

The  day  was  a  very  warm  one  imd  the 
light  was  curtained  away  from  the  room 
where  they  were  sitting ;  outside  in  the  gar- 
den the  bees  were  drowsing  monotonously  in 
the  flowery  cups,  now  and  then  the  whirr  of 
a  humming-bird's  wings  could  be  distinctly 
heard.  All  the  scents  and  sounds  told  ol 
heat  and  sultriness  outof-doors  and  in- 
creased the  comfort  of  their  shady  retreat. 

"  I  don't  understand  such  a  tone  from 
you,  Margaret,"  said  Mr.  North  with  ex- 
cessive deliberation.  '*  One  would  suppose 
you  felt  something  like  aversion  for  your 
prospects." 

Margaret  was  too  timid  to  utter  what  was 
in  her  mind.  She  felt  so  keenly  the  weak- 
ness and  inconsistency  of  her  course  towards 
North  that  it  seemed  a  revolting  and  igno- 
minious confession  of  failure  in  every  wom- 
anly duty  to  tell  him  she  had  never  loved 
him,  and  that  in  sober  trath  she  regarded 
her  marriage  with  fear  and  dislike.  Besides 
she  had  a  new  consciousness  which  hindered 
instead  of  helping  her.  She  had  felt  an  in- 
fluence of  late  forcible,  novel  and  strangely 
sweet,  and  it  found  an  answer  in  her  inner- 
most longings. 

But  while  she  blushed  and  paled,  wonder- 
ing how  she  might  escape  the  miseries  of 
her  dilemma,  North  watched  her,  admiring 
her  pretty  caprices.  He  liked  pou tings  and 
tossings  and  even  a  little  rebellion  in  a 
woman  like  Margaret ;  they  would  have  dis- 
pleased him  had  they  been  the  real  language 
of  inner  revolt  and  self-assertion,  but  he  de- 
cided that  her  helpless  endeavors  to  postpone 
the  marriage  were  ineffectual  and  thus  could 
afford  to  smile  at  them,  kissing  her  by  way 
of  elaborate  compensation. 

The  warm  day  was  cooled  at  its  close  by 
a  shower,  and  the  next  morning  was  so 
fresh  and  clear  North  asked  Margaret  to  go  up 
the  mountain  with  him.  They  had  planned 
the  excursion  many  times,  but  the  right  day 
and  the  right  mood  had  never  before  come 
together. 

This  was  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  Au- 
gust. Of  late  the  sylvan  world  which  should 
have  looked  green  had  been  only  brown  and 
dusty ;  the  rocks  and  stones  had  radiated  a 


dull  dead  heat  which  in  the  absence  of  moist- 
ure they  scarcely  lost  at  night;  the  sod 
had  grown  yeUow,  and  the  clayey  soil  was 
cracked  or  had  crumbled  into  fine  dust.  To- 
day however  all  nature  was  awake  and  astir 
again;  evezything  was  washed  clean;  the 
turf  was  elastic.  The  sky  had  an  occasional 
cloud  borne  up  from  the  south  west,  and  the 
contrast  of  their  white  fleece  with  the  deep 
azure,  their  gentle  dreamy  motion,  gave  just 
the  charm  which  the  late  cloudless  weather 
had  lacked. 

As  North  and  Miss  Litchfield  went  up  the 
lane  they  met  Kent  on  horseback.  They 
had  not  seexr  him  that  day.  He  stopped  and 
looked  at  the  two  with  some  surprise. 

*'  I  see,"  said  he,  ^*  the  picnic  on  Rouud 
Top  is  coming  off  at  last" 

*'  Won't  you  go  with  us,  Robert? "  asked 
Margaret. 

He  shook  his  head  smiling. 

**  I  have  business  on  hand.  I  think  there 
is  a  change  of  weather,  and  I  want  things 
finished  up  before  the  August  rains." 

**  It  will  not  rain  to-day,"  said  North. 

*'  I  am  not  sure.  The  wind  blows  more 
and  more  every  moment.  Watch  old  Tom, 
and  if  he  looks  too  near  come  home  as  soon 
as  you  can." 

He  held  his  horse,  looking  after  Margaret 
as  her  lover  helped  her  up  the  path  which  at 
this  point  began  to  meander  up  the  first 
ledge  and  led  to  the  fall.  She  was  dressed 
in  dai*k  blue  and  wore  a  wide-brimmed 
shady  hat  which  almost  hid  her  face.  She 
turned  once  and  laughed  at  him,  then  van- 
ished behind  a  clump  of  cedars. 

"  It  is  well  Kent  had  other  matters  on 
hand,"  North  remarked.  **I  should  bood 
have  given  him  his  cong^  if  he  had  not  de- 
clined your  invitation." 

**  It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  have  him 
and  he  knows  everj  foot  of  the  mountain." 

^*Are  you  afraid  to  trust  yourself  to 
me?" 

**  I  expect  to  be  lost.  You  are  veiy  clever 
in  your  way,  Stanley,  but  I  have  always  no- 
ticed that  you  have  no  idea  of  locality."  • 

North  had  risen  to-day  in  an  antagonistic 
temper,  and  had  fancied  the  idea  of  scram- 
bling up  the  mountain  because  the  difficulties 
of  the  way  would  give  him  something  spe- 
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cific  to  oppose.  He  did  not  like  Margaret's 
playful  remark  and  calculated  that  she  had 
intentions  of  some  vague  resistance  to  his 
plans  and  wishes.  Their  way  up  Round 
Top  however  was  pleasant  enough;  after 
ascending  the  first  ledge  they  entered  the 
ravine  and  made  their  way  along  the  rocky 
hed  to  the  falls,  now  reduced  to  a  mere 
thread  of  water  and  which  in  the  breeze  to- 
day floated  about  like  a  veil  of  fine  gauze. 
They  climbed  the  rocks  which  rose  in  natu- 
ral stepe  at  the  sides  and  gained  the  second 
ledge,  when  the  landscape  opened  before 
their  eyes.  Above  them  rose  Round  Top,  on 
this  side  densely  wooded;  on  the  left  was 
the  beginning  of  the  long  chain  of  Blue 
Hills  above  which  towered  old  Tom  on  whom 
a  purple  cloud  seemed  to  be  resting.  Behind 
them  opened  a  wide  view  of  the  valley  and 
opposite  uplands,  while  the  table-lands  they 
were  crossing  were  charmingly  picturesque 
with  clumps  of  birches,  and  pines,  and  a 
dashing  stream  which  bubbled  and  gurgled 
and  fijQally  took  its  way  down  through  thick- 
ets of  cool  greenery. 

"Let  us  follow  the  brook,"  said  North. 
"  I  brought  my  rod  and  some  files  thinking 
there  might  be  a  chance  at  some  trout" 

Margaret  assented,  and  wandered  listlessly 
after  her  companion,  who  led  the  way  until 
they  reached  a  promising  bit  where  the 
stream  was  fringed  with  alders  and  sumachs. 
North  had  spent  several  summers  in  the 
Tyrol  <uid  as  he  went  on  recounted  some  of 
his  mountaineering  exploits,  which  enter- 
tained himself  but  he  found  no  trout. 

'*  Are  n't  we  going  a  long  way  out  of  our 
path  ?  "  Margaret  inquired  once  or  twice. 

''We  are  on  the  straight  road,"  he  re- 
plied. "  We  are  ascending  every  moment." 
'  But  her  strength  and  interest  began  to 
slacken.  It  had  become  evident  enough 
that  they  were  not  going  up  Round  Top 
which  began  to  loom  up  away  to  the  right 

*•  Let  us  have  our  lunch,"  North  said  with 
decision.  **  This  is  a  pretty  place,  no  mat- 
ter whether  it  is  Round  Top,  Blue  Hill  or 
old  Tom.  You  are  tired.  Sit  down,  and  I 
will  wait  on  you." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Margaret  «  How  I 
wish  that  Robert  had  come  with  us.  I  don't 
in  the  least  know  where  we  are." 


North  looked  at  her  and  laughed, — not  a 
pleasant  laugh. 

"  Margaret,"  said  he,  "  do  you  know  what 
has  struck  me  suddenly  ?  " 

"No.    How  should  I  know?" 

"I  had  noticed  before  that  'Robert,'  as 
you  call  him,  is  always  in  your  mind,  just  as 
his  name  is  always  on  your  lips.  But  the 
reason  of  it  all  never  occurred  to  me  until 
this  moment." 

"Indeed."  She  looked  him  full  in  the 
face  and  smiled  charmingly.  "  Suppose  we 
should  have  our  lunch,"  said  she.  "It  is 
past  one  o'clock."  They  had  gained  a  sort 
of  plateau  and  away  to  the  north  a  wide 
landscape  had  become  visible  which  seemed 
new  to  them ;  in  the  horizon  a  continuous 
line  of  misty  blue  was  distinctly  seen,  mark- 
ing the  outlines  of  a  long  mountain  range. 

But  the  question  of  their  whereabouts 
was  no  longer  discussed.  North  was  piqued 
and  irritated  and  Margaret  felt  a  strain 
upon  all  her  faculties.  They  ate  their  lun- 
cheon, discussing  all  sorts  of  matters  with* 
out  the  least  aJlusion  to  their  surround- 
ings. Finally  when  the  meal  was  over. 
North  said  with  an  evident  intention  to  be 
impressive, 

"  Now,  Maggy,  I  want  your  answer." 

"What  answer?" 

"I  want  your  promise  to  marry  me  in 
six  weeks.'* 

"I  think  you  are  unkind  to  press  that 
subject  continually.  I  have  tried  to  poet- 
pone  the  discussion  of  it, — I  have  constantly 
evaded  it, — ^but  you  will  not  understand." 

"  I  will  not  understand  what?  " 

"  That  I  am  not  ready — ^that  you  are  too 
urgent — that  you  are  making  a  mistake." 

"I  understand  one  thing,"  cried  North, 
growing  very  pale,  "and  that  is,  you  are 
changed  since  I  left  you  in  the  spring." 

"  I  told  you  you  must  expect  me  to  wait 
a  long  time—that  I  was  not  ready  to  marry." 

"  This  is  nonsense.  Are  you  or  are  you 
not  my  engaged  wife  ?  " 

"  I  suppose,—"  f  altered'Margaret  looking 
up  at  him  and  trembling  like  a  child. 

"How  much  has  Kent  to  do  with  all 
this?"  he  asked  roughly.  "Has  he  had 
the  presumption  to  make  love  to  you?" 

Margaret  started  up.    A  dull,  vibrating 
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sound  reached  her  ears,  seeming  half  in  the 
trees  and  half  in  the  air. 

**  That  was  thunder/'  she  cried. 

"  Oh  no  I " 

"Yes,  it  was.    And  look  1" 

She  pointed  overhead ;  the  blue  gulf  above 
them,  luminous  and  azure  half  an  hour  be- 
fore, was  now  covered  with  clouds,  and  a 
great  wind  was  beginning  to  roar  in  the 
pines. 

**  We  m  ust  go  back,"  she  exclaimed.  "  We 
must  go  back  this  instant." 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  North  impe- 
riously.   "  I  must  and  will  have  an  answer." 

He  looked  flushed  and  angry  and  felt 
utterly  indifferent  to  everything  save  the 
jealous  uncertainty  which  had  risen  in  his 
mind.  She  made  no  rejoinder  but  ran  for- 
wai'd  and  began  to  descend  the  path  by  the 
brook.  The  scene  was  changed ;  when  they 
came  up  the  white  birchen  had  fluttered  the 
silver  lining  of  their  leaves,  the  pine  tassels 
showed  tbeir  jaunty  fringes  against  the  sky, 
while  the  stream  had  leaped  in  a  series  of 
feathery  cascades  with  perpetual  music  from 
rock  to  rock.  Now  it  was  almost  as  dark 
as  night  beneath  the  trees;  great  gusts  of 
wind  soughed  up  the  long  ravine,  aud  long 
rolling  peals  of  thunder  sounded  almost 
continuously,  reverberating  from  peak  to 
peak  of  the  mountains.  Not  a  glimpse  of 
blue  sky  could  be  seen, — the  leafy  vault  of 
pine,  hemlock  and  birch,  was  impenetrable. 

North  had  loitered  at  first,  and  for  a  time 
Margaret  was  far  in  advance.  She  now 
looked  back  and  waved  her  hand  to  him, 
urging  him  to  haste.  It  was  no  longer  a 
matter  of  inclination  or  caprice  but  of  neces- 
sity ;  the  storm  was  upon  them  and  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should 
get  out  of  the  bed  of  rocks  through  which 
the  brook  ran  before  the  stream  grew  higher. 

She  cleared  the  ravine  none  too  soon. 
She  had  no  sooner  reached  the  table-land 
than  she  seemed  to  be  in  the  center  of  a 
universal  deluge.  The  rain  poured  down  in 
floods,  blinding,  deafening,  drenching  her. 
She  could  see  nothing  on  any  side  except 
the  white  walls  of  rain.  The  place  where  she 
stood  seemed  changed  to  a  lake-bed, — ^and 
the  waters  rushed  in,  inspiring  a  terror  lest 
she  too  should  be  swept  with  them  down 


the  ledge.  It  was  at  this  moment  thai  she 
felt  a  hand  seize  her  own  in  a  strong,  firm 
grasp.  With  a  dazed  feeling  and  over- 
whelmed but  thankful  at  her  relief  she  did 
not  withdraw  her  hand. 

Presently  while  she  stood,  the  rain  slack- 
ened ever  so  little  and  the  could  hear  a  voice 
in  spite  of  the  roar. 

"Where  is  North?" 

She  looked  up  startled. 

"What,  Robert t"  she  gasped.  "Is  it 
you  t "  she  cried  in  an  ecstasy,  "  oh,  I  am  so 
glad." 

"  Margaret^"  said  he,  "  Maigaret" 

At  the  moment  there  came  such  a  heavy 
gust  of  wind  that  they  could  hardly  keep 
their  footing.  "Come,"  said  Kent.  He 
clasped  her  hand  and  sprang  forward  draw- 
ing her  with  him  across  tlie  rocks.  The 
rain  still  descended  heavily  although  it  was 
no  longer  a  blinding  deluge.  They  entered 
a  hemlock  forest,  and  as  fast  as  their  clogged 
feet  could  traverse  the  way  they  harried  on, 
while  the  thunder  bellowed  and  the  winds 
played  the  wildest  and  most  funereal  airs  in 
the  pine-tops. 

Kent  had  had  his  mind  set  upon  gaining 
a  cave  in  the  vicinity  large  enough  to  afford 
shelter  to  a  score  of  men,  but  his  hope  of 
refuge  was  soon  dispelled.  By  some  curi- 
ous freak  the  cave  had  become  a  water- 
course, and  was  now  the  outlet  to  a  foaming 
river  which  made  its  way  past  every  obstruc- 
tion and  swirled  on  to  leap  frantically  over 
the  sharp  precipice  into  the  gorge. 

"Good  heavens  I"  cried  Kent.  "What 
am  I  to  do  with  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  mind  in  the  least  now  that  I  am 
with  you,"  said  Margaret. 
'    He  looked  at  her  with  a  delighted  amaze- 
ment.   In  spite  of  her  drenching  she  turned 
towards  him  a  rosy  vivid  face. 

"  Where  is  North?"  he  asked  again. ^ 

"I  don't  know.  I  was  ahead  of  him," 
she  looked  a  little  anxious.  "  Could  harm 
have  happened  to  him  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  I  will  not  make  myself  unhappy  about 
him  until  I  get  you  to  some  place  of  shelter. 
I  wonder,"  he  added,  "  whether  it  is  safe  to 
let  you  stay  here  under  these  trees." 

"We  don't  feel  the  rain  so  much,"  re- 
turned Margaret.     She  clasped  her  anus 
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about  a  tree-trunk  and  Beemed  to  be  invok- 
ing  protection  like  a  dryad. 

"  We  will  take  breath  at  all  events/'  eaid 
Kent  looking  up  at  the  thick  branches  above 
his  head. 

Margaret  sank  down  on  the  sodden 
ground  and  with  a  pitiful  little  smile  began 
to  wring  the  water  out  of  her  long  braids 
which  had  escaped  from  their  fastenings 
and  now  hung  over  her  shoulder. 

'^How  did  you  happen  to  find  me?"  she 
asked,  turning  her  wet  face  again  to  Robert 
"  I  started  to  look  for  you  an  hour  and  a 
half  ago ;— the  moment  I  saw  a  cloud  I  felt 
anxious.  I  went  to  the  top  of  Round  Top, 
Where  were  you  ?  " 

"I  don't  know^I  followed  Stonley.  I 
confess,"  she  added  mischievously,  "  that  I 
did  not  put  the  least  faith  in  him.  He 
aUways  has  bad  luck  in  his  pleasure  excur- 
sions. I  will  never  attempt  another  with 
him." 

<'  I  am  afraid,"  said  Kent, ''  that  we  ought 
to  be  moving  on ;  this  shelter  is  treacherous." 
Ue  went  on  a  few  steps  to  reconnoiter, 
then  returned,  for  all  at  once  a  fresh  burst 
of  the  storm  came  and  the  trees  rocked  and 
groaned  as  the  blasts  swept  down  heavy 
with  torrents  of  rain.  At  the  same  instant 
a  blinding  flash  lit  up  the  blackness  of  the 
nook  where  they  were  crouching  together, 
followed  by  a  burst  of  thunder. 

Kent  for  a  moment  believed  that  he  had 
been  struck,  then  rallied  from  his  stunned, 
dizzied  pain  to  see  Margaret  stretched  at 
his  feet  Not  ten  paces  off  a  hemlock  had 
been  riven  from  top  to  bottom  by  the  thun- 
derbolt 

Robert  uttered  a  great  cry  of  anguish  and 
lifted  the  girl's  senseless  form  with  a  terrible 
dread.  It  was  so  dadc  he  could  hardly  see, 
and  ther  white  foam  of  the  cascades  on 
every  hand  seemed  the  only  light  to  be 
gained.  His  only  impulse  was  to  take  her 
away  from  any  present  danger  of  the  boughs 
which  strained  and  crashed  overhead,  and 
he  carried  her  to  the  open  rocks  and  laying 
her  on  them  tried  to  shelter  her  from 
the  rain,  while  at  the  same  time  he  stanched 
t)ie  blood  which  trickled  from  a  sharp  wound 
on  her  temple  which  a  splinter  from  the 
fallen  tree  had  penetrated. 


He  presently  became  aware  of  some  one's 
approach,  but  he  hardly  desisted  from  his 
occupation  to  look  up.  Margaret  had  stirred 
a  little;  she  unclosed  her  eyes  a  moment 
and  her  hand  wandered  feebly  to  the  cut  on 
her  temple.  Robert  took  the  hand  in  his — 
a  very  chilly  little  hand,  and  tried  to 
warm  it 

**  Margaret,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  she  murmured.  "  I  feel  so  wet — 
I  feel  so  very  wet  and  so  cold." 

'*  £xcuse  me,"  said  a  third  voice  breaking 
on  this  somewhat  meaningless  dialogue. 
^'  Can  you  tell  me  the  way  down  the  mount- 
ain, Mr.  Kent  ?  " 

"What,  is  that  you,  North?"  exclaimed 
Robert  *^  On  my  word,  you  must  have  had 
a  sharp  tussle  with  something." 

Mr.  Stanley  North  was  indeed  the  most 
wretched  and  woful  looking  of  the  party, 
and  his  present  ill-estate  was  so  much  in 
contrast  to  his  psual  jauntiness  it  seemed 
all  the  more  striking.  His  hat  was  gone, 
and  his  thin  brown  hair  was  matted  over 
his  eyes  and  from  it  trickled  perpetual  little 
rills  down  his  pale  face. 

'^I  have  had  a  terrible  time — a  terrible 
time,"  said  he.  **I  think  I  have  broken 
my  leg."  * 

<*  Hardly  so  bad  as  that"  returned  Rob- 
ert with  a  professional  glance  at  his  limp. 
*< You've  probably  sprained  your  ankle. 
You- had  better  get  to  the  house  as  soon  as 
you  can." 

His  tone  was  cool,  and  North  answered 
it  by  a  manner  absolutely  hostile. 

« I  regret,"  said  he,  <*that  Miss  Litchfield 
seems  to  be  somewhat  injured." 

*' I  found  Miss  Litchfield  entirely  desert- 
ed," said  Kent  savagely.  **  There  seems  to 
me  much  to  be  explained,  Mr.  North.  She 
left  my  mother's  house  under  your  protec- 
tion." 

"Of  which  she  did  not  choose  to  avail 
herself,"  returned  the  other  angrily.  "I 
understand  now  that  she  was  aware  you 
were  of  the  party,  Mr.  Kent.  I  had  no  idea 
of  it  before. — IMd  you  tell  me  which  direc- 
tion I  ought  to  take  ?  I  feel  wholly  bewil- 
dered." 

Kent  silently  pointed  to  the  south  and 
Mr.  North  limped  on.    The  rain  had  ceased 
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entirely  but  mists  aud  wind-driven  clouds 
still  hong  over  the  ridge.  The  noise  of  the 
many  waters  in  her  ears  had  deadened  the 
sound  of  the  two  voices  and  Margaret  wu 
apparently  unconscious  that  Mr.  North  had 
appeared  so  tardily  on  the  scene.  Her  hands 
still  rested  in  Robert's  and  he  held  them 
with  as  strong  and  steady  a  clasp  as  if  they 
rightfully  belonged  to  him.  She  was  ut- 
terly worn  out — oppressed  not  only  with 
pain  but  with  fatigue,  and  had  but  a  dreamy 
realization  either  of  her  condition  or  sur- 
roundings. 

'*How  on  earth/'  said  Kent  presently, 
<*am  I  to  get  you  home?"  He  laughed. 
^  It  is  a  case  which  calls  for  some  kind  of 
heroic  action ;  I  shall  have  to  carry  you." 

Margaret  looked  up, — then  roused  herself 
and  raised  her  head,  resting  it  on  her  hand. 

It  was  almost  sunset  and  all  at  once  the 
sullen  and  turbid  masses  of  cloud  were  lit 
up  by  the  last  glows  of  day,  and  rolling 
down  the  sides  of  Round  Top  and  old 
Tom,  rested  over  the  valley.  In  the  east 
appeared  the  broken  arch  of  a  rainbow. 

"Why,  Robert,"  exclaimed  Margaret 
stirred  into  a  sudden  raptui'e,  "we  seem  to 
be  above  the  world." 

She  looked  int6  his  face  with  the  smile 
of  a  waking  child. 

"  We  are  above  the  world,"  said  he.  "  Let 
us  forget  it  all  for  a  moment.  Let  us  be 
true  to  the  real  truth  for  once.  Let  us  make 
no  more  mistakes.  Even  if  it  is  a  hopeless 
and  forbidden  love  which  we  must  confess, 
. — let  us  confess  it.  I  have  felt  to-day — felt 
strongly,  Margaret — that  you  belonged  to 
me, — ^not  to  Stanley  North — but  to  me. 
Who  ia  it  you  really  love?" 

Her  lips  trem  bled ;  not  a  ray  of  color  came 
into  her  white  face. 

"  If— if — "  she  began,  then  stopped.  Her 
head  seemed  full  of  thoughts  she  longed  to 
utter,  but  utterance  was  too  difficult. 

"  I  cannot  marry  Stanley,"  she  broke  out 
at  last.  "  My  heart  would  break — I  could 
not  live  if  I  were  to  marry  him.  You  do  not 
know  how  it  makes  me  feel,  Robert, — I  could 
not  bear  it." 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  tear-filled  eyes. 

"  You  have  not  broken  with  him  yet,"  he 
said  then :  "  I  must  not  take  advantage  of 


a  sudden  impulse  on  your  part  But  I  have 
loved  you,  Margaret,  ever  since — " 

A  flood  of  color  came  into  her  face. 

"  And  so  have  I,"  said  she,  and  looked  at 
him  shyly  but  candidly. 

A  moment  passed  without  cither's  saying 
a  word :  after  the  first  confession  she  hardly 
dared  look  at  him  again  for  there  was  some- 
thing on  his  face  she  could  not  understand. 

"  Come,"  said  he.  "  You  must  get  down 
the  mountain." 

His  strong  clasp  raised  her  to  her  feet. 

"  Can  you  walk  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  Oh  yes." 

"  Lean  heavily  on  me." 

They  began  their  descent,  Margaret  keep- 
ing her  head  inclined  on  her  breast  and  main- 
taining utter  silence.  Robert  was  the  only 
one  to  speak,  giving  her  brief  directions  as 
he  assisted  her  along  the  obstructed  path. 
The  solemn  beauty  of  the  night  was  at  its 
deepest  before  they  reached  the  valley :  the 
moon  was  shining  tranquilly  above  the  round 
shoulder  of  the  mountain  and  nature's  beauty 
and  majesty  reigned  as  they  only  reign  when 
solitude  holds  its  isolated  sway.  All  was 
full  of  beauty  and  all  was  full  of  music  as 
well  from  the  multitudinous  murmurs  of  the 
many  water-courses. 

In  all  the  way  home  Margaret  only  broke 
silence  once. 

"Are  you  angry  with  me,  Robert?"  she 
asked. 

"  Angry?  "  he  repeated  with  a  curious  in- 
tonation. 

Before  Margaret  was  awake  next  morning 
a  note  came  to  Kent  Farm  addressed  to  her 
from  Mr.  Stanley  North  who  dropped  it  on 
his  way  to  Holywell  railway  station. 

She  read  it  two  hoi0  later. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Litchfield ;  I  am*  so  seri- 
ously injured  by  my  fall  in  the  ravine  yester- 
day, that  I  am  compelled  to  set  off  at  once 
to  town  to  obtain  competent  advice.  If  you 
can  satisfactorily  explain  the  events  of  the 
afternoon,  it  will  be  a  relief  to  me  to  under- 
stand a  good  reason  for  your  leaving  me  be- 
hind and  setting  out  to  seek  a  protection 
which  was  scarcely  needed  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  need  hardly  say  that  both  my 
affection  for  you  and  my  fastidious  taste 
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received  such  a  shock  when  I  came  upon  you 
with  Mr.  Kent»  that  I  wu  hardly  in  a  state 
of  mind  to  be  answerable  for  any  irritation 
which  I  displayed. 

^  It  seems  evident  to  me  that  you  wi^  to  be 
released  from  your  engagement,  and  in  that 
case  I  have  but  one  desire,  which  is  to  make 
you  free  as  air  so  far  as  any  bonds  to  me  are 
concerned.         Yours  most  sincerely, 

Stanley  North.'* 

'*  I  don't  know  that  your  freedom  ought  to 
give  me  any  hope,"  said  Robert  a  day  or  two 
later.  « I  don't  feel  sure  that  it  is  not  base  to 
compel  you  to  share  my  life,  Margaret." 

"  I  like  no  other  life  so  well,"  returned 
Margaret. 

"  It  will  be  full  of  troubles  for  you." 

"  I  shall  not  mind  them."        » 

**  You  have  had  a  spoiled,  petted  existence 
80  far." 


"  And  I  have  hated  it" 

*<  You  atre  imaginative  and  I  may  seem  to 
hold  out  promises  which  I  can  never  keep. 
I  am  not  rich — I  shall  never  be  rich — ^in  fact 
I  don't  want  to  be  rich.  There  is  b ard  work, 
work  which  is  never  done, — there  is  perpet- 
ual struggle  against  difficulty  and  disaster — 
A  farmer's  life—" 

*'  Don't  talk  about  it,  Robert.  I  shall  like 
it  all, — I  shall  love  it  with  all  my  heart  be- 
cause it  is  a  life  with  you.  I  want  to  be 
good,  I  want  to  be  strong,  and  you  can  make 
me  both.  So  far  I  have  had  only  a  life  of 
mistakes.  If — if — if  you  had  married  Lucy 
Hubbaid— " 

**  If  yon  had  married  Stanley  North,"  said 
Robert.  It  was  not  worth  his  while  to  feel 
doubts  of  his  happiness  just  now  certainly. 
Ellen  W,  (Hney. 
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jij  N  ascending  the  spire  of  the  cathedral 
jl  of  Milan,  the  attention  of  more  than 
jl  one  visitor,  perhaps,  has  been  arrested 
J  at  a  certain  point  by  a  figure  well  nigh 
lost  in  the  forest  of  marble  martyrs  and 
saints  which  crowns  this  wonderful  struct- 
ure. It  is  the  figure  of  a  peasant  girl,  dis- 
taff in  band,  but  with  a  face  singularly 
expressive  of  purity  and  truth.  This  ex- 
quisite face  lingers  in  the  recollection  after 
the  characteristics  of  the  companion  works 
have  been  forgotten,  and  rewards  the  tourist 
a  hundred  fold  for  his  weary  climb.  Some- 
thing similar  is  found  in  history  where  the 
singularly  true  and  Sbiutif  ul  character,  now 
a  rustic  and  now  a  devotee  of  high  rank, 
often  remains  comparatively  unknown. 
Such  is  the  case  with  Marie  Guyord,  called 
in  religion,  *<  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incamar 
tion." 

Marie  Guyord  was  bom  at  Tours,  France, 
October  28, 1599,  and  died  at  Quebec,  April 
80, 1672.  From  the  hour  of  her  decease  it 
became  the  custom  to  speak  of  her  as  a 
saint^  while  Bossuet  applauded  her  as  the 
"  St.  Theresa  of  the  age  and  of  the  New 


World."  The  biographies  of  this  remarka- 
ble woman  having  been  written  in  French, 
out  of  which  tongue  her  own  works  have 
never  been  translated,  the  greater  portion 
of  English  readers  have  only  dim  and  insuffi- 
cient impressions  respecting  her  character, 
if  indeed  they  have  any  impressions  at  all. 
Nevertheless  she  played  an  important  part 
in  the  New  World,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  New  France.  In  rec- 
ognition of  her  character  the  authorities  of 
the  Roman  Church  are  now  being  urged, 
with  a  prospect  of  success,  to  honor  her 
with  a  decree  of  canonization. 

The  appointment  of  an  American  Car- 
dinal has  been  regarded  as  foreshadowing, 
in  part,  a  grand  scheme  of  ecclesiastical 
conquest.  It  is  certainly  a  movement  in 
the  direction  of  complete  organization,  and 
seems  to  indicate  a  belief  on  the  part  of 
the  Hierarchy  that  the  Roman  Church  is  to 
be  one  of  the  enduring  institutions  of  Amer- 
ica. The  proposition,  however,  for  the  can- 
onization of  Marie  Guyord,  need  not  be 
associated  with  any  recent  scheme  of  eccle- 
siastical ambition,  for  the  proposition  is  the 
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outcome  of  hopes  that  have  been  cherished 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  Never- 
theless, since  the  attempt  to  canonize  Colum- 
bus has  failed*  the  Congregations  having 
questioned  both  his  morality  and  his  loyalty 
as  a  **  good  Catholic,^  it  would  appear  as 
though  the  effort  on  behalf  of  Mother  Mary 
of  the  Incarnation  might  be  pushed  with 
retiewed  vigor. 

The  subject  of  this  article,  who  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  distinguished  Car- 
melite bearing  the  same  name,  was  bom  at 
a  period  when  religious  mysticism  was  re- 
linquishing its  hold  upon  the  French  mind. 
Indeed,  her  latest  biographer,  Richaudeau, 
regrets  that  with  Mother  Mary  the  succes- 
sion of  mystics  came  to  an  end. 

The  daughter  of  Florent  and  Michelet 
Guyord,  Mother  Mary  was  connected  on  one 
side  with  a  distinguished  family  established 
at  the  Court  of  Charles  XI L,  though  it  was 
thought  that  her  mother  severed  the  connec- 
tion by  her  marriage  with  a  master  baker. 
Nevertheless  both  father  and  mother  main- 
tained a  certain  nobility  of  spirit,  which  was 
inherited  by  the  daughter.  While  a  child 
she  had  the  benefit  of  correct  parental  ex- 
amples,' and  even  at  the  age  of  seven  she 
had  consecrated  herself  to  religion,  having 
also  clearly  in  view  a  conventual  life.  This 
tendency  was  favored  by  the  parents,  who 
expected  that  the  Abbess  of  the  convent 
in  Tours  would  provide  an  opening.  The 
requisite  encouragement,  however,  was  not 
given,  and  when  their  beautiful  daughter 
reached  a  marriageable  age,  she  was  be- 
trothed to  Claude  Joseph  Martin,  a  silk 
weaver  of  her  native  city.  In  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  those  times  Marie  regarded 
the  wishes  of  her  parents  as  final,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  became  a  wife.  But 
for  marriage  she  had  no  vocation.  M.  Mar- 
tin was  a  worthy  man  of  a  devout  disposi- 
tion, and  ready  to  favor  the  pietistic 
inclinations  of  his  wife,  yet  it  was  plain 
that  the  union  did  not  advance  their  hap- 
piness. On  the  contrary,  in  some  unex- 
plained manner  it  was  a  source  of  pain. 
The  young  couple  do  not  appear  to  have 
found  any  particular  fault  with  each  other, 
and  were  evidently  faithful  to  their  obliga- 
tions.   More  than  this,  for  when  in  ttie 


second  year  of  their  married  life  the  silk 
weaver  died,  the  widow  sincerely  mourned 
his  loss.  The  veil  is  decently  drawn  over 
this  episode,  which  was  not  an  ordinary 
case  of  incompatibility.  Madame  Martin, 
for  so  for  the  time  we  may  call  her,  was  out 
of  her  sphere.  She  would  fain  be  a  heavenly 
bride. 

Upon  the  sudden  death  of  her  husband, 
Madame  Martin  found  herself  in  embarrassed 
circumstances,  and  with  a  little  son  in  her 
arms.  Nevertheless,  in  a  sense  she  was 
free ;  and  now  all  her  former  longings  for 
the  convent  were  revived.  She  resolved, 
therefore,  that  upon  the  first  opportunity 
consistent  with  her  duty  to  her  son  she 
would  embrace  the  cloistered  life.  Closing 
up  the  affairs  of  the  estate,  she  placed  her 
child  at  /yeniion,  redoubled  her  religious 
exercises,  rejected  the  offers  of  suitors  at- 
tracted by  her  commanding  beauty,  as- 
sumed a  peculiar  garb  and  re-entered  her 
father's  house,  where  she  secluded  herself 
in  a  little  chamber  and  lived,  as  she  says, 
like  a  turtle  in  its  shell.  Her  bed  was  a 
hard  plank,  and  she  never  went  out  except 
to  visit  the  sick  and  the  poor.  A  morbid 
condition  followed,  attended  by  remarkable 
visions,  in  one  of  which  she  found  herself 
plunged  into  a  sea  of  blood.  Yet  if  called  by 
duty,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  return  to  the 
world,  and  when  the  affaire  of  her  brother- 
in-law,  an  officer  of  artillery  charged  wiUi 
transportation,  needed  supervision,  she  came 
forward  and  performed  a  part  of  which  few 
American  women  would  have  been  capable. 
Her  labors  included  the  supervision  of  ware- 
houses, porters,  wagoners  and  fifty  or  sixty 
horses  Her  work  often  being  extended  far 
into  the  night,  a  bale  of  merchandise  would 
answer  for  a  bed  unti(  dawn.  But  in  the 
midst  of  her  cares  Madame  Martin  main- 
tained an  ecstatic  devotion.  When  dippiug 
her  pen  in  the  ink,  she  would  improve  the 
occasion  to  send  up  a  prayer.  While  no 
duty  was  neglected,  her  thoughts  were  thus 
soaring  beyond  the  stars.  Instead  of  a  hin- 
derance  her  religion  was  a  help,  and  to  the 
support  it  gave  she  attributed  that  imfail- 
ing  executive  ability  which  made  her 
emphatically  a  woman  of  affaire,  and  chal- 
lenged the  admiration  of  all.    Seeking  to 
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perfect  herself  in  humility,  she  did  in  secret 
for  the  servants  what  servants  are  often  un- 
willing to  do  for  themselves.  It  has  been 
charged  that  Madame  Martin  was  '<  proud  of 
her  humility,"  but  this  is  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  she  had  no  humility  at  alL  Twelve 
years  went  by,  years  spent,  as  her  biogra- 
phers teach,  in  preparing  for  the  work  that 
she  was  eventually  to  do,  but  especially  for 
her  so-called  mystic  marriage  with  Christ. 
She  did  not  invariably  prove  fortunate  in 
her  spiritual  advisers,  who  encouraged  and 
ridiculed  her  by  turns,  so  that  at  times  their 
penitent  was  exalted  to  heaven,  only,  as  it 
seemed  in  her  agony,  to  be  cast  down  to 
hell.  In  her  peculiar  state,  the  most  tri- 
fling defects  were  magnified  into  heinous 
crimes. 

Her  son  now  being  weU  advanced  in  Hfe, 
Madame  Martin  prepared  to  carry  out  her 
long  cherished  design  which  was  still  op- 
posed by  her  family.  To  the  retirement  of 
his  moUier  to  the  convent,  young  Claude, 
afterwards  an  eminent  Benectictine,  was  not 
easily  reconciled,  but  at  the  appointed  day 
a  procession  of  friends  headed  by  a  niece 
bearing  a  cross  escorted  her  to  the  Ursuline 
convent,  at  whose  gate  she  bade  her  son 
adieu,  as  she  says  "in  laughing  I"  Re- 
ceived as  a  choir  sister,  she  at  once  took  a 
high  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  community, 
which  was  nevertheless  destined  to  sufifor 
something  on  her  account.  On  one  occasion 
young  Claude  found  his  way  to  the  refectory 
while  the  nuns  were  at  dinner,  and  upon 
another  rushed  into  the  choir  of  the  Chapel, 
with  tears  and  cries  demanding  his  mother. 
At  another  time  his  playmates  inflamed 
his  mind  with  the  taunt  that  he  had  '*  no 
mother,"  whereupon  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  brigade  of  boys,  marched  to  the 
convent,  and  opened  a  serious  attack. 
Stones,  clubs  and  missiles  of  every  descrip- 
tion were  hurled  at  the  doors  and  windows, 
while  the  air  was  rent  by  the  vain  vocifera- 
tions of  the  youthful  mob.  The  novice  now 
fully  expected  that  the  community  would 
order  her  to  leave  and  attend  to  her  son,  yet 
the  nuns  bore  the  sorrowful  humors  of  Claude 
in  patience,  while  his  mother  was  soothed 
and  established  in  her  studies.  The  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  put  a  false  constnio- 


tion  upon  her  conduct,  yet  no  one  who  has 
made  an  unprejudiced  study  of  the  case  can 
question  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  her 
love.  For  her  son's  education  and  mainte- 
nance means  had  been  provided.  Out  of 
regard  for  his  welfare  she  denied  her  own 
wishes  for  twelve  years.  She  left  him  after 
he  had  reached  the  period  when  boys  are 
accustomed  to  go  forth  from  the  parental 
roof  and  leam  the  lesson  of  independence. 
The  mother's  consistency  may  be  justified 
on  the  very  highest  ground ;  for  if  we  ap- 
plaud the  patriot  soldier  who  leaves  wife 
and  children  to  march  to  certain  impending 
death,  we  may  certainly  concede  the  right  of 
one  to  sacrifice  something  for  religion.  In 
this  case  the  critical  Protestant  condemns  a 
Roman  Catholic  for  failing  to  guage  her 
conduct  by  standards  which  she  disavowed. 
The  premises  of  our  novice  may  have  been 
wrong,  but,  having  accepted  them,  the  con- 
clusion was  inevitable.  Her  intentions  were 
certainly  pure  and  noble,  while  at  a  later 
period  she  was  able  to  point  her  son  to  the 
blessings  that  accrued  to  him  from  a  sepa- 
ration that  rent  her  heart. 

As  already  intimated,  everything  within 
the  convent  was  not  what  she  supposed. 
Eventually  a  distaste  for  religion  sprung  up, 
and  impure  and  disgusting  images  invaded 
her  mind.  As  a  relief  she  undertook  to 
place  upon  paper  a  record  of  all  the  sins  of 
her  past  life.  But  by  degrees  these  fright- 
ful experiences,  the  results  of  an  over- 
strained mind,  became  less  frequent,  and 
then  a  new  turn  was  given  to  thought  by  a 
vision  which  opened  to  view  the  New  World. 
This  vision  took  place  one  night  when  she 
was  in  her  thirty-fifth  year.  On  this  occa- 
sion she  suddenly  found  herself  in  company 
with  a  lady,  who  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
in  the  face  of  many  obstacles  drew  her  away 
to  an  unknown  country,  and  into  a  beauti- 
ful place  where  the  pavement  resembled  ala- 
baster cemented  with  rougue.  There  was 
a  church  of  white  marble,  and  an  image  of 
Mary  with  the  Child  Jesus  in  her  arms. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  place  was  a  man 
clothed  in  white,  and  without  were  twelve 
persons  .representing  Apostles.  Ko  words 
were  spoken,  but  it  was  intimated  that 
this  country,  fuU  of  woods  and  mountains, 
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was  the  region  where  she  should  be,  and 
which  was  designed  as  the  scene  of  her 
eTangelical  zeal.  All  this  filled  her  mind 
with  ecstasy.  She  afterwards  referred  to 
this  period  as  a  Pentecostal  season.  In  the 
meanwhile  she  did  not  know  that  there  was 
any  such  country  as  Canada. 

About  a  year  later,  the  Relations  of  the 
Jesuits  attracted  the  attention  of  that  re- 
markable woman,  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  the 
daughter  of  Chauvigny,  a  Norman  gentle- 
man of  high  social  position.  In  her  youtibi 
Madamoiselle  Chauvigny  had  desired  to  en- 
ter a  convent,  but  her  wishes  were  frustrated 
by  her  parents,  who  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  a  wealthy  gentleman  with  whom  she 
lived  happily.  At  twenty-two  she  was  a 
beautiful  widow,  with  a  large  fortune,  which 
she  was  determined  to  spend  in' charity, 
while  her  relations  were  resolved  that  she 
should  marry.  To  outwit  them,  and  with 
the  connivance  of  her  spiritual  director,  she 
feigned  that  she  was  already  married,  and 
actually  appeared  in  public  with  a  pious 
gentleman  named  Bemi^res,  supposed  to  be 
her  husband.  This  ruse,  which  some  have 
defended,  succeeded,  and  the  lawyers  who 
were  so  eager  to  deprive  her  of  her  property 
were  foiled.  Being  the  mistress  of  the  sit- 
uation Madame  de  la  Peltrie  resolved,  in 
connection  with  the  Jesuits,  to  found  a  re- 
ligious house  in  Canada.  The  news  of  her 
intentions  soon  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
France  was  filled  with  zeal.  Madame  de  la 
Peltrie  was  everywhere  received  with  great 
honor.  Upon  coming  to  Tours,  she  was 
met  by  the  nuns  ranged  in  two  choirs,  chant- 
ing Veni^  Creator,  followed  by  the  3'c  Deum, 
Here  she  met  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarna- 
tion, in  whom  she  found  a  kindred  spirit ; 
and  May  4, 1639,  they  sailed  together  for 
Canada,  accompanied  by  two  nuns,  Marie 
de  St.  Bernard  and  Charlotte  Barrd.  The 
voyage  was  tempestuous,  and  when  the  ship 
was  nearly  lost  amongst  the  icebergs  Mother 
Mary  had  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
her  calm  courage,  while  Madame  de  la  Pel- 
trie  crouched  in  mortal  terror  upon  the  deck 
at  her  feet  On  the  last  day  of  July,  at 
dawn,  Mother  Mary  landed  at  ^  Quebec 
amidst  salvos  of  artillery  and  with  every 
demonstration    that  would  have  been  af- 


forded to  a  queen.  The  first  act  of  the  mis- 
sionaries was  to  kneel  and  kiss  the  soil  of 
Canada,  the  country  of  their  prayers  and 
vows,  after  which  the  people  went  in  proces- 
sion to  the  church  to  join  in  a  solemn  Te 
Detm,  the  day  being  spent  in  rejoicing. 
But  let  us  pause  to  glance  at  the  condition 
of  Canada  at  that  period. 

The  great  Champlain  was  no  more,  and 
Montmagny,  a  Knight  of  Malta  and  a  de- 
voted son  of  the  Church,  was  Crovemor  in 
his  stead.  The  entire  population  of  Quebec 
did  not  exceed  two  hundred  persons,  not- 
withstanding the  large  amount  of  official 
machinery.  Amongst  the  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, were  men  of  high  birth  and  women 
of  gentle  nurture.  The  Jesuits,  of  course, 
dominated  over  all,  and  in  the  open  square 
was  a  post  with  an  iron  chain  and  collar  to 
give  emphasis  to  the  placard  prohibiting 
blasphemy,  drunkenness  and  the  neglect  of 
the  Mass.  The  Jesuits  had  already  estab- 
lished a  '*  college,"  and  had  commenced  a 
hospital.  The  fort  had  been  rebuilt,  and 
the  city  was  furnished  with  streets,  if  not 
with  houses,  while  an  unbroken  wilderness 
stretched  out  on  every  hand  no  man  knew 
how  far.  The  seculars  in  the  colony  were 
devoted  to  trade,  while  the  missionaries 
labored  to  instruct  the  dusky  sons  of  the 
forest  who  came  in  troops  to  the  infant 
capital  of  New  France,  the  Jesuits  declaring 
that  to  live  there  was  "  to  live  in  the  bosom 
of  God."  It  was  in  a  little  community  like 
this,  whose  patron  was  St.  Joseph,  that 
Mother  Mary  commenced  her  work. 

The  convent  was  her  first  thought,  and 
this  was  established  in  what  is  now  the 
lower  town.  It  consisted  of  two  little  rooms, 
one  of  which  was  choir,  parlor  and  dormi- 
toiy,  the  other  serving  for  the  school. 

In  this  humble  place,  with  a  few  Indian 
girls  as  pupils,  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarna- 
tion laid  the  foundation  of  that  educational 
scheme  which  has  been  growing  steadily  in 
importance  for  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
and  now  embraces  the  United  States  and  the 
Canadas. 

The  work  of  Mother  Mary  in  Canada  em- 
braced a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  during  aU  that  time  she  was  tiie  fore- 
most woman  of  New  France.    An  ordinaiy 
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woman  would  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  disasters  which  she  encountered.  In 
the  autumn  of  her  first  year  in  Canada  the 
little  convent  was  changed  into  a  hospital 
by  the  small-pox,  the  floors  being  actually 
covered  by  the  sick  and  the  dying.  Madame 
de  la  Peltrie,  though  reared  in  the  greatest 
luxury,  also  fulfilled  her  part,  performing 
the  most  menial  offices.  When  the  pesti- 
lence passed  away,  however,  and  the  school 
waa  re-opened,  Mother  Mary  was  all  cheer- 
fulness and  gayety,  having  outgrown  her 
fits  of  morbid  depression;  and  one  of  the 
nuns  writing  back  to  France  said,  that  in 
the  hours  of  recreation  the  wit  of  their  Supe- 
rior caused  them  nearly  to  die  of  laughter. 
At  times  Mother  Mary  was  indeed  distressed, 
and  needlessly  too,  on  acooimt  of  her  son, 
and  did  not  feel  at  rest  until  he  decided 
upon  his  vocation.  It  was  her  earnest  wish 
that  he  should  become  a  monk,  and  at  the 
same  time  she  would  have  him  suffer,  if  need 
be,  for  his  religion.  Writing  on  a  certain 
occasion  she  observed :  "  If  one  should  come 
to  me  and  say,  your  son  is  a  martyr,  I  be- 
lieve that  I  should  die  with  joy."  For  her- 
self she  could  not  hope  to  enjoy  the  honor 
of  martyrdom,  since  her  ''sins"  had  ren- 
dered this  "  great  joy  "  impossible. 

Whatever  might 'be  her  feelings,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  practical 
duties.  The  g^atest  trial  of  all,  perhaps, 
was  the  temporary  defection  of  Madame  de 
la  Peltrie,  who  in  a  sudden  freak  abandoned 
the  enterprise  and  retreated  with  Charlotte 
Barre  to  Montreal,  leaving  the  Superior  in 
extreme  destitution,  so  that  she  was  obliged 
to  borrow  some  furs  and  sleep  with  a  part 
of  her  poor  pupils  upon  the  floor.  In  the 
midst  of  all  her  heart  was  strong.  She  be- 
lieved that  her  work  was  God's  work,  and 
thus  seeking  ''help  from  the  Yirgio,"  she 
struggled  on. 

Under  what  circumstance  she  was  rejoined 
by  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  though  that  lady  eventually  returned, 
built  a  house  near  the  convent  for  her  own 
use,  and  continued  a  zealous  and  devoted 
friend  until  her  death,  which  preceded  that 
of  Mother  Mary  by  about  five  months.  Over 
their  brief  estrangement  charity  has  thrown 
an  impenetrable  veil.    While  the  friends 


were  separated,  however.  Mother  Mary  re- 
sorted to  the  severe  physical  discipline  which 
her  superior  at  Tours  had  commanded  her 
to  lay  aside.  The  Quebec  confessor  took 
the  same  view,  and  ordered  her  to  discon- 
tinue the  torture  which  she  inflicted  upon 
herself  night  and  day. 

By  great  exertions  she  succeeded  in  build- 
ing a  convent  of  stone,  ninety-two  feet  long 
and  twenty-^ight  deep,  when  the  schools 
were  put  into  full  operation.  In  1650,  how- 
ever, on  a  cold  winter  night,  the  convent  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire,  the  nuns  and  their 
pupils  losing  everything,  and  being  obliged 
to  flee  over  the  frozen  snow  with  bare  feet 
as  they  escaped  from  their  beds.  The  con- 
duct of  Mother  Mary  on  this  occasion  was 
very  remarkable,  courage  and  resignation 
appearing  in  equal  degrees.  In  escaping  she 
had  just  time  to  seize  a  mantle,  but  when 
she  found  that  Mother  St  Josepli,  an  invalid, 
was  barefooted  and  with  no  covering  but  a 
robe  de  nuU,  Mother  Mary  took  the  mantle 
from  her  own  shoulders  and  placed  it  upon 
those  of  the  sick  nun.  In  this  connection 
Father  Richaudeau  calls  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  when  on  the  voyage  from  France 
the  vessel  was  expected  to  go  to  the  bottom, 
such  was  the  modesty  of  Mother  Mary  that 
she  drew  her  vestments  carefully  about  her 
feet  in  order  that  she  "  might  die  with  de- 
cency." 

Mother  Mary  and  her  community  found 
a  hospitable  home  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  but  the 
brave  woman  at  once  resolved  to  rebuild  the 
convent,  and  on  a  more  extended  scale.  The 
people  of  Quebec  showed  a  noble  sympathy, 
and  liberal  contributions  came  from  France, 
Mother  Mary  was  the  inspiration  of  the  whole 
movement,  and  with  her  own  hands  began 
the  work  of  clearing  away  the  rubbish  left 
by  the  fire ;  while  as  the  new  walls  rose  the 
Superior  and  her  nuns  would  steal  out  when 
the  workmen  were  at  dinner,  and  carry  up 
stone  and  mortar  to  the  scaffolding.  Such 
a  spirit  could  not  be  crushed  nor  cast  down, 
and  as  the  result  the  new  convent  was  more 
beautiful  and  commodious  than  the  old  one. 

Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation  was  now 
more  th%n  fifty  years  of  age,  and  her  life  had 
attained,  according  to  her  biographers,  to 
complete  tranquillity,  so  far  as  an  almost 
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continual  ecstasy  allowed.  Twenty  yean, 
however,  were  still  before  ber,  though  its 
record  can  find  no  place  here.  While  her 
own  life  was  now  as  calm  as  the  flow  of  some 
deep  silent  sti'eam,  the  community  over 
which  she  presided  had  its  alarms.  Amongst 
theise  was  that  of  1660,  when  the  perfidious 
Iroquois  threatened  Quebec  and  the  oonvent 
was  turned  into  a  fortress.  Three  years  later 
the  great  earthquakes  shook  Canada,  and 
Quebec  rocked  like  a  cradle,  the  St  Law- 
rence rolling  a  seething  sulphurous  tide, 
while  heavy  showers  of  ashes  fell  from  the 
skies.  Here  again  all  the  great  qualities  of 
Mother  Mary  were  signally  displayed,  and 
thuugh  the  throes  of  nature  changed  the 
course  of  rivers,  cast  down  the  hills  and  rent 
the  solid  rocks,  this  brave  woman  remained 
as  calm  an  St.  Augustine,  who,  when  the  en- 
emy were  thundering  at  the  Grates  of  Hippo, 
sat  down  to  write  his  '<  City  of  God." 

With  the  lapse  of  time,  the  strength  of 
Mother  Mary  gradually  declined,  but  it  was 
not  until  1664  that  the  community  felt  se- 
riously alarmed.  From  this  attack  she  ral- 
lied, when  the  nuns  felt  safe  again  until 
1672.  Then  amidst  the  sobs  of  the  commu- 
nity she  received  extreme  unction,  and  ap- 
peared ready  to  go,  at  the  same  time  viewing 
the  prospect  of  her  departure  with  deep  joy. 
Once  more,  however,  she  revived,  and  was 
able  ere  long  to  walk  to  the  choir.  But  the 
joy  of  the  community  was  brief,  for  on  the 
thirtieth  of  April  she  sank  again.  Then, 
calling  the  Indian  girls  to  her  bedside,  she 
addressed  them  in  their  own  tongue  for  the 
last  time.  Soon  after  she  breathed  her  last, 
all  present,  a  witness  says,  being  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  unearthly  sweetness  of  her 
countenance,  which  at  the  supreme  moment 
appeared  to  shine  with  a  light  reflected  from 
the  unseen  world. 

The  effect  of  this  event  upon  the  commu- 
nity was  very  marked.  The  savages,  even, 
coming  &om  a  distance,  assembled  around 
the  convent,  saying,  "  Our  mother  is  dead," 
at  the  same  time  placing  their  fingers  upon 
their  lips  to  indicate  the  inexpressible  nature 
of  their  grief.  As  with  her  coming,  so  it  was 
with  her  departure,  and  Quebec  exhausted  its 
resources  in  connection  with  her  obsequies. 
The  event  filled  France  with  mourning. 


Mother  Mary  was  a  person  of  full  stature, 
and  her  bearing  is  described  as  grave  and 
majestic.  Her  features  were  perfectly  reg- 
ular and  revealed  the  nobility  of  her  soul. 
In  her  native  city  the  people  would  stop  in 
the  street  to  see  her  pass.  After  making 
due  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of  enthu- 
siasm, it  is  still  clear  from  the  testimony 
that  Mother  Mary  was  a  woman  of  rare 
beauty,  sweetness  and  purity  of  character. 
At  all  events,  it  is  a  very  significant  fact, 
and  one  without  parallel  in  history,  that 
from  the  day  of  her  death  until  now  tiie 
anniversary  has  been  marked  by  a  TV  ZX^tun. 

In  1724  the  remains  of  Mother  Mary 
were  placed  in  a  lead  coffin  with  those 
of  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  and  Mother  St. 
Joseph ;  while  in  1798  some  of  the  bones  of 
the  first  mentioned  were  removed  as  precious 
relics.  In  1888  the  remains  were  again  ex- 
amined, and  the  coffin  was  found  to  be 
full  of  pure,  limpid  water,  which  had  found 
its  way  in  through  the  fissures.  Its  use  in 
oonnection  with  special  intercessions  to 
Mother  Mary,  it  is  declared,  has  been  atr 
tended  with  miraculous  results  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  It  is  at  this  point, 
perhaps,  that  the  Protestant  mind  shrinks 
from  the  subject,  though  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose here  to  show  the  {^rounds  upon  which 
this  feeling  is  justified.  The  details  of 
these  so^alled  miraculous  results  cover 
many  pages  of  the  amiable  Pere  Richau- 
deau's  work,  and  are  condensed  in  a  circular 
sent  out  from  the  convent  of  Mother  Maiy 
at  Quebec.  They  have  also' been  made  the 
subject  of  investigation  by  a  strong  ecclesi- 
astical commission,  whose  report  has  been 
forwarded  to  Rome.  Under  the  circum- 
stances it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  devotee 
to  hold  with  Pere  Richaudeau,  that  there  is 
found  an  union  of  facts,  which,  if  the  re- 
sult of  chance,  must  be  considered  more 
remarkable  than  the  intervention  of  a  saint 
But  if  one  were  to  concede  the  miracles,  it 
would  still  be  necessaiy  to  inquire  by  iriist 
authority  miracles  are  accepted  as  an  evi- 
dence of  sanctity.  Certain  it  is  that  some 
of  the  miracle  workers  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  were  not  exactly  saints,  and  did  cot 
comprehend  the  spirit  of  the  religion  for 
which  they  were  ready  to  die.    Manifestly 
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the  claims  of  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarna- 
tion to  the  respect  of  the  Christian  world 
must  be  founded  upon  the  qualities  of  her 
mind  and  heart,  as  exhibited  in  her  achieve- 
ments and  writings  and  as  shown  by  con- 
temporaneous witnesses.  When  thus  tested 
her  claims  appear  strong.  No  narrow  de- 
nominational feeling  should  prevent  us  from 
making  the  generous  and  affectionate  recog- 
nition. Nor  should  we  forget  the  fact  that 
the  life  of  Mol^er  Mary  has  transmuted  the 
lives  of  her  successors.  To  enjoy  her  ao- 
quaintanoe  was  not  exactly,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  wife  of  our  British  statesman, 
a  *' liberal  education."  According  to  the 
testimony,  it  was  more.  In  a  sense  her  life 
was  *<  ointment  poured  forth." 

Mother  Mary  appears  to  have  possessed  a 
genius  for  religion  akin  to  the  genius  for 
painting  or  sculpture.  The  faculty  which 
exists  in  all  human  beings  found  in  her  a 
very  high  development.  The  power  of 
religious  contemplation  was  cultivated  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  She  seems  at  times  to 
have  fixed  her  gaze  upon  eternal  verities 
with  the  clearness  of  a  seraph.  She  was 
also  keenly  alive  to  the  development  of  the 
Roman  faith,  being  one  of  the  first  to  enter- 
tain the  now  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  in  connection  with  which  we  may 
expect  the  next  general  proclamation  of  the 
Church  of  Home.  A  more  agreeable  topic 
might  be  found  in  the  discussion  in  her  rare 
executive  ability,  and  in  her  successful  study 
of  the  Indian  tongues.  Unfortunately  the 
dictionaries  which  she  compiled  have  been 
lost  There  is  also  the  record  of  her  wise 
sayings,  addressed  in  her  capacity  as  mis- 
tress of  the  novices  to  the  young  devotees 
of  Tours.  These  show  a  large  understand- 
ing of  the  philosophy  of  the  Christian  life, 
and  indicate  a  close  relationship  to  great 
minds  like  that  of  d  Eempis. 

Mother  Mary  lived  in  a  convent,  but  she 

was  nevertheless  a  strong  social  power.    She 

gave  to  the  Ursulines  of  Quebec  a  prestige 

which  they  have  never  lost.    Her  landing  at 

s 


Quebec  in  1089  was  a  triumph,  and  she 
never  descended  from  the  high  place  that 
was  won.  No  society  event  of  any  conse- 
quence transpired  wi^out  some  recognition 
of  the  Ursulines,  in  whose  parlor  the  proud- 
est represeotatives  of  France  were  found. 

The  voluminous  correspondence  of  Mother 
Mary  shows  great  ability  and  skill.  Through 
the  daughters  of  the  most  important  fam- 
ilies of  New  France,  as  well  as  through  the 
offspring  of  the  Red  Man  she  exerted  a 
wide-spread  influence.  Her  monastery  at 
Quebec,  governed  on  simple  republican  prin- 
ciples, is  the  most  remarkable  and  unique 
Ursuline  Convent  in  the  world.  She  knew 
how  to  defend  its  rights  even  against  an  ag- 
gressive prelate.  Its  history  is  the  history 
of  New  France,  with  whose  fortunes  it  has 
ever  been  allied. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mother  Mary  of  the 
Incarnation  aspired  to  the  inner  circle,  the 
aristocracy  of  the  saints,  but  it  should  be 
known  that  the  aspiration  was  legitimate, 
since  the  inner  circle  is  one  that  stands  open 
to  the  whole  world.  Mother  Mary  was  a 
woman  of  whom  no  school  of  religionists 
can  afford  to  speak  with  disrespect  In  her 
earlier  days  for  a  time  she  was  brain-sick, 
and  later  she  was  mystical  and  dreamy,  yet 
her  dreams  became  concrete.  She  belonged 
to  the  class  of  dreamers  who  plant,  cultivate 
and  build  ^  who  evolve  permanent  institu- 
tions and  ideas,  and  who  anticipate  contin- 
gencies for  which  it  is  the  province  of  wise 
and  comprehensive  minds  to  provide. 

But  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation  had 
faults?  If  so,  let  the  Protestant  without 
sin  cast  the  first  stone.  Men  and  women 
are  to  be  judged  by  the  same  rules  that 
govern  our  estimate  of  works  of  art,  which 
should  be  rated  according  to  their  merits 
rather  than  by  their  defects.  Thus  judged 
Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation  appears  a 
woman  of  the  most  elevated  type,  while  her 
co-religionists  may  perhaps  be  excused  if 
they  already  see  a  nimbus  above  her  brow. 
B.  F,  De  Costa, 
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With  flngen  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heaTy  and  red, 
A  woman  eat  in  a  feminine  ra^ 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread. 
BUtehl    Stitch  I    Btltehl 

Tired,  angry  and  hurt, 
And  still  in  a  Toioe  of  do]<^QS  piteh, 

She  sang  this  prose  *'  Song  of  the  Shirt." 


]|i  AM  a  poor  working-woman,  and  I  want 
nl  a  little  public  sympathy.  I  am  neither 
ill  dirty  nor  hungry,  and  my  clothes  could 
J  not  by  any  stretch  of  poetical  courtesy 
be  called  ragged ;  so  I  suppose  the  shirts 
that  I  stitch  away  at  late  at  night  are  not 
half  so  pathetic  as  those  of  the  woman  the 
world  has  been  weeping  over  for  years.  As 
near  as  I  can  remember,  that  woman 
drowned  herself  r-*thougb  perhaps  I  've  mixed 
it  up  with  something  else;  for  I  have  n't  at- 
tended much  to  poetry  since  my  girlhood 
when  my  hands  were  white  and  pretty,  and 
I  crocheted  tidies  and  played  the  melodeon. 
I  sometimes  think  of  it— what  a  pretty 
mess  there  would  be  if  I  undertook  to  end 
my  troubles  in  that  sunmiary  fashion! 
Thomas  coming  in  with  the  milk  at  night 
and  no  pans  ready  for  him,  no  skim  mOk 
for  the  calves  and  pigs,  the  children  ciying 
for  their  supper  and  the  hens  all  over  the 
kitchen.  No,  there 's  no  such  easy  way  for 
me  to  shirk  my  duties  and  get  rid  of  hard 
work.  I  can't  drown  myself;  I  haven't 
time. 

I  suppose  it  all  began  with  my  getting 
nuirried.  Well,  I  'm  not  the  only  one,  and 
so  many  good  women  do  just  as  I  did 
that  I  can't  feel  I  was  to  blame.  Thomas 
was  the  likeliest  young  fellow  there  was 
around  here, — a  dozen  girls  were  crazy  for 
him, — and  I  walked  ahead  with  my  eyes 
open.  I  knew  he  had  a  big  farm  and  there 
was  lots  of  work  to  do,  but  I  was  young  and 
strong  and  I  did  n't  care.  I  liked  it  at  first,  and 
I  worked  as  hard  as  boys  will  over  their  play, 
and  enjoyed  it  just  as  much.  But  I  've  been 
through  it  day  after  day  and  year  after  year, 
and  four  children  have 'come, — all  boys,  too, 
—and  I  am  tired  jto  death.  I  get  up  at  four 
o'clock  mornings  this  Sunmier,  skim  milk, 
wash  pans,  make  butter,  get  breakfast  for 


hungry  workmen,  clean  up,  wash,  iron, 
bake,  what  don't  I  do,— till  dark,  and  then 
sewing  on  the  children's  clothes  in  the  even- 
ing. 

Yes,  I  am  <'  able  to  hire  help,"  and  that  is 
just  what  I  was  coming  to.  We  are  well 
off.  I  have  plenty  of  money  to  pay  a  girl 
the  year  round, — but  I  can't  make  one. 
This  Spring  I  had  a  poor  turn  and  it  seemed 
as  if  I  never  could  live  through  the  Summer. 
Thomas  said  I  ^  must  get  a  girl  somehow," 
just  as  if  he  had  n't  ever  said  it  before ;  and 
though  I  knew  it  was  no  use  when  I  started 
I  thought  I  would  make  a  desperate  attempt 
First  I  tried  in  a  little  nuuiuf  acturing  village 
near  us  where  the  mills  and  factories  are 
just  starting  with  the  revival  of  business,  and 
the  girls  are  leaving  house  service  and  going 
into  them — so  everybody  told  me;  and  as 
many  women  there  were  without  servants 
and  tibie  girls  have  caught  the  prevailing 
dread  of  "  going  into  the  cooniiy''  it  was 
no  use  for  me  to  try. 

Then  I  wrote  a  friend  in  the  nearest  city, 
asking  if  I  might  come  in  there  for  a  day 
or  two  and  advertise.  She  wrote  me  all 
sorts  of  polite  things  about  how  delighted 
she  should  be  to  see  me;  but  was  sorry  to 
add  she  couldn't  give  me  any  encourage- 
ment about  finding  a  girl.  They  were  very 
scarce  everywhere,  and  people  in  the  ci(y 
were  so  troubled  to  supply  themselves  that 
she  thought  it  hardly  possible  I  could  get 
one  to  go  into  the  country. 

I  wrote  to  another  neighboring  dty  and 
the  same  answer  came.  I  was  discouraged 
then,  but  Thomas  says : 

<<  Go  to  New  York,  Mary,  that 's  the  great 
market  for  everything,  and  you  'U  be  sure  to 
find  one  there.  Jasper  Hine  went  down  to 
Castle  Garden  last  week  and  brought  up  a 
Swede,  a  splendid  fellow,  for  a  farm  hand." 
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Castle  Garden  \ — my^  spirit  sank  within 
me,  but  Thomas  encouraged  me,  and  his 
mother  agreed  to  come  and  see  to  things  a 
few  days,  and  I  started  off  with  my  heart  in 
my  shoes. 

I  'm  not  going  to  tell  all  the  ridiculous 
things  that  happened  to  me  there.  I  was 
just  as  green  and  awkward  and  stupid  as 
city  people  are  when  they  come  up  here; 
but  somehow  the  mistakes  of  country  folks 
are  always  the  ones  they  tell  about  in  books, 
and  I  shall  not  set  myself  up  to  be  laughed 
at.  I  did  just  what  they  always  do,  I  sup- 
pose, and  felt  ashamed  and  countrified  all 
the  time. 

But  I  was  desperate,  and  I  managed  to  find 
my  way  around  to  ever  so  many  intelligence 
offices. 

It  makes  my  blood  stir,  now,  to  think 
how  those  impertinent  creatures  looked  at 
me  I  They  knew  I  was  from  the  country  at 
a  glance,  and  hardly  one  of  them  would  even 
talk  with  me.  Now  and  then  there  was  one 
who  had  "  no  objection  to  the  country,"  but 
I  soon  found  that  meant  Astoria  or  Harlem, 
or  even  the  remote  parts  of  Brooklyn  I  and 
when  I  timidly  mentioned  Connecticut  they 
turned  away  in  silent  scorn.  One,  whose 
geography  seemed  a  little  above  the  average, 
had  heard  of  Stamford,  and  would  go  as  far 
as  that  for  the  Summer,  but  when  she  heard 
my  home  was  beyond  New  Haven  she  balked 
as  Alexander's  soldiers  did  at  the  banks  of 
the  Indus. 

I  soon  proved  what  I  had  felt  all  along, — 
that  it  was  useless  for  me  to  spend  any 
more  money  that  way,  so  I  came  home, 
tired,  discouraged  and  sick  at  heart  I 
had  n't  begun  to  get  over  it  when  one  day  I 
picked  up  the  June  Harper  and  read  the 
article  about  "  Working- Wonien  in  New 
York," — and  then  I  was  mad  1 

Tes;  I  thought  I  should  hear  that.  I 
haven't  'Hime  to  read  the  magazines."  I 
picked  that  up  in  the  kitchen  where  one  of 
the  hired  men  had  left  it»  and  read  the  arti- 
cle while  I  ought  to  have  been  tending 
my  baking,  and  burnt  up  a  batch  of  ginger- 
bread by  the  means.  I  was  so  mad  about 
the  gingerbread  and  the  article  and  every- 
thing that  I  sat  right  down  on  the  kitchen 
floor  and  cried !  One  of  the  men  came  in 


about  that  time  for  a  drink  of  water,  and  I 
was  so  mortified, — ^I  pretended  to  be  looking 
for  something  I  had  dropped. 

But  to  read  of  all  those  thousands  of 
women,  stifled,  poisoned,  choked  and  starved 
in  New  York,  and  not  one  could  I  get  to 
come  and  be  head  lady  in  my  kitchen.  I 
don't  suppose  you  have  any  idea  of  the  hum- 
ble deference  we  farmers'  wives  pay  to  our 
help  when  the  man  has  not  too  many  cows, 
nor  the  woman  too  many  children,  and  they 
are  lucky  enough  to  get  it.  How  I  envy 
them !  Ti  there  is  any  hard  or  dirty  drudg. 
ery  the  mistress  is  expected  to  do  it>  and 
leave  the  light  and  pleasant  work  for  the 
girl.  She  not  only  sits  in  the  parlor  and 
eats  at  the  table,  but  if  the  table  is  to  be 
waited  on  she  is  not  the  one  to  do  it  The 
mistress  gets  up  and  gets  the  breakfast  and 
does  the  early  work ;  and  the  girl — ^you  must 
never  say  servant^— corner  down  in  time  to 
eat  it  and  wash  up  the  dishes.  If  there  is  a 
Fourth  of  July  or  a  Sunday-school  picnic  or 
any  merry-making,  it  is  the  girl  who  goes  as 
a  matter  of  course  and  her  employer  stays 
at  home. 

I  am  not  <*  making  it  out  worse  than  it 
is."  We  expect  to  give  up  to  our  girls  in 
everything  and  are  glad  to  get  them  any  way. 
I  went  over  to  a  neighbor's  the  other  even- 
ing; she  came  out  and  sat  on  the  doorstep 
to  visit  with  me,  and  let  her  girl  clear  up 
the  tea  things.  After  a  while  the  milk 
came  in,  and  she  heard  the  man  setting  it 
"  I  declare,"  she  said,  **  Fanny  has  gone  off 
to  bed  and  left  me  to  see  to  the  milk  be- 
cause she  had  the  cups  and  saucers  to  do 
alone."  It' turned  out  just  as  she  said. 
The  girl,  a  slip  of  fourteen,  had  divided  up 
the  work'  according  to  her  own  notion,  and 
left  her  mistress  what  she  thought  was  her 
share.  And  this  woman,  with  a  small 
family  and  few  cows,  thinks  herself  so 
lucky  to  get  a  girl  at  aU. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  things  who  can 
expect  me  to  feel  very  badly  when  I  read 
those  dreadful  descriptions  of  the  working- 
women  in  New  York?  All  over  the  land 
there  are  pleasant  country  homes,  with 
plenty  of  good  food  and  fresh  air,  and  good 
wages  for  comparatively  light  work,  that  are 
suffering  for  the  want  of  these  women ;  and 
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yet  there  they  stay  and  starve  and  die  and 
suffer  abuse  and  privation  and  perhaps  in- 
sult, and  "  can't  go  into  the  country." 

Of  course  I  know  there  are  some  who  are 
tied  in  the  city  by  families  and  circumstance, 
and  can't  get  away,  but  that  is  no  excuse 
■  for  the  rest  of  them ;  and  as  for  their  being 
ignorant  and  unskillful, — I  would  be  glad 
to  get  anything  with  two  legs  and  try  to 
teach  her. 

.Will  I  undertake  to  specify  exactly  what 
are  the  homes  I  mean,  and  provide  places 
for  poor  women,  if  some  one  will  let  me 
know  of  them  ?  No,  I  won't !  I  have  about 
all  I  can  attend  to  without  opening  an  in- 
telligence office.  But  if  some  of  these  be- 
nevolent people  of  wealth,  opportunity  and 
leisure,  who  get  up  decorative  art  rooms 
and  help  women  to  paint  candles,  or  pro- 
tective reunions  that  browbeat  ninety  cents 
a  week,  or  whatever  it  is,  from  rascally  em- 
ployers, if  some  of  these  active  people  will 
only  set  themselves  to  work  to  coax  these 
women  out  of  lingering  starvation  in  the 
city  to  health  and  plenty  in  the  country, 
thousands  of  overworked  wives  and  mothers 
will  thank  them. 

But  the  thing  that  made  me  the  maddest 
in  that  article  in  Harper's  was  where  the 
writer  said  there  were  only  three  industries 


open  to  working-women,  and  left  out  entirely 
the  department  of  household  service,  in 
which  there  is  always  abundant  food  and 
air,  wholesome  exercise,  good  and  sure 
return  in  money,  and  a  demand  that 
is  eager,  anxious  and  far  exceeding  «the 
supply;  and  I  did  not  like  the  omission 
any  better  because  it  just  reflects  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things.  What  is  the  bar  that 
shuts  out  thousands  of  starving,  suffering 
women  from  this  abundant  pasture?  Is 
there  some  hidden  Ux  non  woripla  (yes,  I 
studied  Latin  and  French  too,  and  a  dozen 
other  useless  things  when  I  was  a  school 
girl)  which  has  decreed  that  this  rich  har- 
vest shall  be  reaped  by  foreigners  alone; 
and  that  American  women  shaU  sew  them- 
selves to  death  before  they  will  be  servants? 
If  that  last  word  is  the  secret  barrier,  if 
women  like  tyranny  and  brutality  from 
shopmen  and  foremen  better  than  Uie  anx- 
ious deference  of  a  mistress, — ^if  they  choose 
to  suffer  insult,  starvation,  disease  and 
death  before  being  called  servanis^  then  in 
the  name  of  Him  who  "  took  upon  Him  the 
form  of  a  servant,"  and  who  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  country, — ^let  them  starve. 
I  can  give  them  only  such  pity  as  we  be- 
stow on  those  who  willfully  destroy  them- 
selves. KaJthariiM  CarrmgUm. 


AFTERWARDS. 


*  HE  was  pretty  and  he  was  ardent,  they 
were  both  young  and  very  much  in 
love,  so  when  he  said  "Will  you?" 
she  said  "  Tes."  All  this  was  very  de- 
lightful: what  could  be  more  so?  To  be 
eighteen,  and  have  the  mirror  tell  her  of 
dark  eyes  and  apple-blossom  cheeks,  of  soft, 
brown  hair  and  a  graceful  figure;  to  be  just 
set  free  from  the  monotony  of  boarding- 
school  routine,  and  have  a  growing  sense  of 
her  womanly  power  in  Endicott  society ;  to 
have  everybody  like  her  and  some  one  in 
particular  think  her  in  every  way  the 

"  WSsett,  virtnoiiMCt,  diMreeteat,  \mt,** 
not  to  mention  the  loveliest  of  feminine 
humanity;  to  have  long  walks  and  talks 


and  rides  with  this  Someone,  and  listen  oy%t 
and  over  again  to  the  same  dear  story  told 
vety  low; — all  this  was  a  girlish  heaven 
to  Milly  Gamson.  She  used  to  wonder, 
sometimes,  when  she  knelt  beside  her  little 
white  bed  at  night  to  ask  that  a  watch  and 
ward  might  be  kept  over  Someone  too,  what 
she  had  ever  been  or  done  to  deserve  so 
much  happiness,  and  used  to  plan  how  good 
and  wise  and  helpfiil  she  must  learn  to  be 
for  Someone's  dear  sake.  And  then,  as  the 
day  came  near  and  nearer  still  on  which  she 
would  leave  her  girlhood  behind  as  the 
school-days  had  been  left  already,  the  day 
that  would  finally  and  irrevocably  bind  their 
lives  together  until  death  akme  dwuld  oome 
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to  part  them,— «he  waited  for  it  with  some 
girlish  fear  and  trembling.  It  was  not  that 
her  trnat  in  Morris  Thomdike  lacked  any- 
thing of  perfection :  he  was  the  one  ideal 
knight  in  whom  she  rested  everything  with 
the  tender  romance  of  eighteen ;  she  was 
willing  to  lay  her  all  in  his  strong  hand,  and 
let  him  do  with  it  as  he  would, — ^he  could 
not  do  her  wrong.  But  the  wedding-day 
meant  saying  good-by  to  Endicott  and  all 
the  life  she  had  ever  known,  leaving  every 
familiar  association  and  acquaintance,  and 
beginning  the  world  anew.  Older  people 
than  Milly  Garrison  know  the  dull,  vague 
sadness  that  comes  with  the  final  ending  of 
anything  to  which  we  have  been  long  used, 
even  though  it  may  not  have  been  all  bright 
or  pleasant;  and  it  was  no  wrong  toward 
her  lover  if  the  tears  would  sometimes  come 
when  she  was  alone  to  think. 

The  day  came  at  last»  a  late,  sunny  day  in 
Jime,  when  tibie  roses  around  the  porch  at 
home  were  all  a  sweet  confusion  of  pink 
and  crimson  blossoms,  and  tall,  white  gar- 
den-lilies stood  straight  and  slender  beside 
the  front  path.  It  was  a  simple,  quiet  wed- 
ding, and  soon  over :  there  was  no  longer 
any  Miss  Garrisop,  but  Mr.  Thomdike  had 
a  very  charming  wife  instead.  Then,  after 
a  little,  the  carriage  came  to  take  them  to 
the  station — ^they  passed  out  under  the  rose- 
covered  porch  and  down  the  path,  and 
started  out  together  to  find  their  new  world. 

It  was  no  brilliant  match,  this  marriage 
of  Millicent  with  Morris  Thomdike ;  he  was 
simply  a  strong,  well-built  young  man  of 
twenty-sue,  with  no  wealth  but  a  good 
education  and  intellectual  ability.  People 
prophesied  literary  success  for  him,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  both  money  and  reputa- 
tion ;  but  they  had  not  come  as  yet,  for  he 
was  only  a  hard-working  journalist,  hunting 
up  news  for  a  city  paper,  reporting  speeches 
and  sermons,  and  between  times  trying  his 
hand  at  a  sketdi  or  an  essay  for  some  maga- 
zine. He  was  willing  for  the  present  to 
work  hard  and  gain  but  little  recognition 
for  his  labor ;  he  knew  his  own  powers,  and, 
though  far  from  being  what  would  ordi- 
narily be  judged  a  conceited  man,  felt  in- 
wardly satisfied  of  their  future  result.  He 
did  not  expect  to  be  a  newspaper  reporter 


all  his  days, — he  was  young  now,  and  must 
begin  wi^  whatever  he  could  find.  Mean- 
while Millicent  believed  in  him  with  all  her 
devoted  heart,  and  that  was  enough:  he 
could  afford  to  work  and  wait. 

They  first  went  to  housekeeping  in  three 
pleasant,  sunny  rooms  on  an  unfashionable 
street,  as  absurdly  happy  a  young  couple  as 
could  be  found  in  all  the  great  city.  They 
planned  together  just  where  every  piec^  of 
furniture  should  stand,  and  changed  the 
place  of  the  Japanese  cabinet  and  the  Rogers 
group  over  and  OTcr  to  see  where  each  would 
look  the  best.  He  hung  the  curtains  him- 
self in  the  square  bay-window,  while  she 
held  hammer  and  screw-driver,  and  laughed 
and  chattered  and  made  believe  ridicule  him 
for  his  clumsiness ;  and  she  dusted  all  the 
dainty  china,  and  arranged  it  in  housewifely 
order  on  the  shelves.  Oh,  it  was  delightful 
to  be  married,  and  have  a  home  of  one's  own 
and  a  pretty  little  wife  to  plan  it  1 

<<  It  is  all  done,  Milly,"  he  said,  one  night 
The  last  of  their  precious  belongings,  wed- 
ding-gifts and  all,  had  found  its  place,  and 
they  were  taking  a  final  survey  of  the  small 
kingdom.  It  was  in  the  sitting-room,  just 
at  sunset,  and  a  long  sheaf  of  golden  light 
came  streaming  in  across  the  room, — ^it  lay 
warm  and  yellow  over  the  fern-strewn  car- 
pet, lighted  up  the  polished  stand  of  the 
student-lamp,  and  gleamed  on  the  bindings 
of  their  favorite  books  and  the  line  of  scar- 
let morocco  that  bordered  the  low,  wide 
shelves.  Mr.  Thomdike  had  just  righted 
the  frame  of  a  large  picture  over  the  mantel, 
and  Millicent  stood  near,  with  her  brown 
hair  just  touched  by  the  shaft  of  sunshine. 
''It  is  all  done,  Milly — it  is  our  home  to- 
gether. Are  you  sure  you  can  be  happy  in 
it?" 

''  Oh,  Morris  1 "  she  said ;  and  held  out 
both  her  hands.  He  took  them  and  herself 
as  well  into  his  arms. 

"  I  will  not  make  you  sorry,  Milly, — do 
you  know  how  long  I  have  dreamed  of 
this?" 

Millicent  was  not  a  very  wise  little  wife 
at  first,  although  a  very  industrious  and 
blissful  one.  She  made  a  great  many  ab- 
surd mistakes  in  the  commissary  depart- 
ment of  the  household,  which  they  laughed 
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over  together  as  if  each  one  were  the  great- 
est joke  in  the  world, — she  made  rash  bar- 
gains and  was  wofully  cheated,  and  Morris 
made  fun  of  her  when  she  told  him  about 
them.  "  Never  mind,  sir  I  "  she  would  say, 
with  a  toss  of  the  brown  head.  *^  You  mar- 
ried an  imsophisticated  country-girl,  and 
you  must  put  up  with  her  till  she  gets  as 
sharp  and  business-like  as  you  are.  Yon 
ought  to  have  known  better ;  I  told  you  I 
didn't  know  much  1 "  and  he  always  seemed 
quite  willing  to  accept  the  situation  1  She 
had  meant  to  be  very  methodical  and  or- 
derly in  all  her  domestic  affairs,  and  had 
even  planned  just  how  to  divide  the  day 
among  her  different  tasks ; — so  much  time 
for  housework,  so  much  for  shopping  and 
small  errands,  so  much  for  practice  on  the 
new  piano  that  was  a  wedding-present,  so 
much  for  reading  and  study,  that  she  might 
talk  intelligently  with  Morris  of  the  things 
in  which  he  was  interested.  It  was  a  very 
nice,  precise  little  schedule  when  it  was  all 
written  out  in  a  round,  girlish  hand;  it 
looked  very  easy  on  paper,  but  somehow  the 
plan  was  seldom  quite  carried  out. 

She  would  see  Morris  off  in  the  morning, 
after  breakfast,  help  him  on  with  the  big 
overcoat,  and  be  paid  for  the  labor  as  Morris 
best  knew  how ;  she  would  stand  in  the  bay- 
window  and  watch  till  he  came  to  the  cor- 
ner, three  doors  below ;  there  he  would  turn 
a  moment  with  a  nod  and  a  smile  and  then 
disappear  from  sight.  Still  she  would  linger 
to  watch  the  passers  in  the  narrow,  paved 
street,  glance  gratefully  across  to  the  gay 
geraniums  in  the  opposite  window  that 
brightened  the  dull  walls  with  a  gleam  of 
scarlet,  and  wonder,  with  a  soft  light  in  the 
great,  brown  eyes,  whether  her  neighbors 
were  half  as  happy  as  she.  Then  she  would 
wake  from  the  pleasant  reverie,  and  remem- 
bering that  the  cares  of  a  housewife  were 
now  on  her  shoulders,  would  sing  softly  to 
herself,  while,  in  a  pretty  cambric  apron  with 
frills  and  pocket?,  she  dusted  the  piano  and 
the  Rogers  group,  washed  the  delicate  china 
cups  and  saucers, — or  later  made  great  array 
of  sugar  and  spice  boxes  prepai'atory  to  a 
dessert  when  Morris  came  home  to  dinner. 
Some  days  he  could  not  come  back  until 
night :  they  were  long,  quiet  days,  and  she 


used  to  feel  a  little  lonely  as  the  afternoon 
went  by  and  the  sheaf  of  golden  sunset  light 
lay  over  the  ferns  on  the  floor.  She  would 
throw  aside  the  book  she  was  trying  to  read, 
— rather  heavy  reading  for  Millicent,  but 
Morris  must  not  be  ashamed  of  her  1 — and 
sitting  at  the  piano  would  sing  to  herself 
until  it  was  time  to  set  the  lamp  in  the  bay- 
window  where  he  could  see  it  as  soon  as  be 
turned  the  corner.  Then  she  would  hear 
him  shut  the  outer  door  down-stains  and 
would  run  out  in  the  hall  to  meet  him. 
They  would  have  their  tea  together,  and  she 
would  tell  him  everything  that  happened 
during  the  day.  He  would  read  the  paper 
to  her  while  she  put  away  the  china  once 
more,  and  they  would  have  a  long  evening 
together.  She  would  sing  a  little  in  a  pure 
soprano  that  was  sweet,  if  not  very  strong, 
and  he  would  play  for  her  on  a  dearly- 
cherished  violin — his  one  accomplishment 
outside  his  literary  work.  Of tenest  of  all, 
they  would  sit  and  talk  together  by  the  open 
grate  (extravagant,  that  grate,  but  so  pleas- 
ant) ;  she  'was  a  little  woman,  small  and 
slender,  and  she  used  to  sit  on  the  broad 
arm  of  the  easy-chair.  The  days  were  long 
while  Morris  was  away,  but  those  evenings 
were  never  half  long  enough. 

When  the  winter  wore  away,  and  the  tall 
elms  on  the  Common  began  to  put  out  greeu 
pennons  in  answer  to  the  pert  little  grass- 
blades  down  below,  and  the  English  spar- 
rows moved  into  their  houses  and  kept  up  a 
twitter  of  neighborly  gossip,  Mr.  Thomdike, 
coming  home  at  night  across  the  green- 
shaded  park  would  often  meet  a  little  figure 
at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  broad  paths,  and 
have  company  the  rest  of  the  way.  He  had 
been  working  hard  all  the  winter,  and  felt 
it  now;  his  head  used  to  ache  sometiines 
when  he  would  have  read  the  paper,  and 
Millicent  would  stand  behind  the  easy-chair 
and  charm  the  ache  away  from  the  high, 
broad  forehead,  with  hands  whose  touch  was 
always  cool  and  soft.  He  would  not  let  her 
do  it  long.  He  would  capture  the  hand  Uiat 
wore  her  only  ring, — a  broad,  gold  band,— 
and  draw  her  down  beside  him.  Perhaps 
they  did  not  talk  much  then ;  MOlicent  had 
learned  that  when  Morris  had  a  headache  or 
was  anxious  or  worried  about  anything  be 
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did  not  want  to  talk — it  was  his  way  to  be 
silent-,  so  she  was  silent  too. 

They  went  back  to  Endioott  for  a  visit  in 
the  summer.  How  odd  it  seemed  to  be 
*<  Mrs.  Thorndike,"  and  only  a  guest  in  the 
old,  familiar  places  she  had  known  so  well. 
But  it  was  happier  so— oh,  a  thousand  times 
happier  I 

They  came  back  to  the  city  after  only  a 
short  vacation,  Morris  cguld  not  leave  the 
office  longer  and  she  would  not  stay  without 
him  ;  another  fall  and  winter  vanished,  and 
the  spring  came  sgain,  and  Morris  used  to 
have  the  headaches  oftener  than  ever, — little 
lines  came  in  his  forehead,  and  the  silent 
moods  when  he  was  troubled  about  business 
afEairs    were   longer   and    more  frequent 
MiUicent  knew  vei7  little  about  money- 
matters  ;   her  education,  like  that  of  most 
girls  who  have  been  brought  up  in  homes  of 
sheltered  oomfort,  was  charmingly  deficient 
in  everything  that  pertained  to  dollars  and 
cents.     She  had  a  general  idea  that  Mor* 
ris  had  to  work  very  hard,  and  tried  to 
help  him    with   various    small    economies 
that  did  not  help  so  very  much  after  all. 
She  never  teased  him  by  irrelevant  ques- 
tions or  too  curious  urging  of  confidence; 
she  wished  he  would  tell  her  more  so  that 
she  could  understand  better  how  to  help, 
but  he  seldom  did  so.    She  learned  that  *'  it 
wasn't  Morris's  way."     She  learned  some 
other  things  about  Morris  too,  as  the  months 
went  flying  by;   no  £p*eat  faults — Oh,  nol 
those  were  impossible  in  Morris  I — but  pecul- 
iarities, if  you  will ;  things  that  were  only 
'*  his  way."    Mr.  Thomdike  was  what  Mrs. 
Holt  calls  <'  masterful " — no  more  self-willed, 
perhaps,  than  a  great  many  other  men ;  he 
was  never  deliberately  inconsiderate  of  his 
wife's  wishes;  but  when  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  on  a  certain  end,  it  was  very  hard 
to  see  that  anything  else  might  be  in  some 
way  better.    There  was  never  any  conflict 
of  opinions  between  them,  they  never  rad- 
ically disagreed  on  any  question  of  impor- 
tance, and,  as  for  little,  inconsequent  mat- 
ters, why,  they  were  settled  one  way  or  the 
other,  as  it  might  happen.    Only  it  more 
generally  happened  to  be  the  one  way — 
Morris's  way.    MLUioent  was  naturally  yield- 
ing and  confiding ;  it  was  no  cross  to  her  as 


yet  to  give  up  some  trifling  preference  if 
Morris  cared  much  about  it.  He  was  more 
likely  to  know  what  was  best,  of  course;  at 
all  events  she  would  not  vex  him  by  petty 
opposition — ^it  was  a  man's  place  to  settle 
matters  and  decide  them.  He  was  always 
very  good  to  her,  she  had  never  anything  to 
forgive,— only  sometimes  she  wished  he 
would  not  read  the  paper  quite  so  much, 
(she  was  not  always  interested  in  that  paper, 
but  she  never  let  him  know  it,)  and  would 
talk  more  and  play  to  her  oftener  on  the 
precious  violin.  She  had  a  dim,  shadowy 
sense  that  Morris  was  getting  used  to  it  all, 
— ^to  the  little  sitting-room,  and  the  dainty 
teartable  with  two  plates,  and  the  evening 
afterwards.  Did  a  man  *<  get  used  "  to 
things  so  soon,  she  wondered  ?  She  could 
never  quite  take  them  all  for  granted ;  they 
were  like  the  fulfillment  of  some  dream,  for- 
gotten at  first,  but  afterwards  remembered 
bit  by  bit  as  it  all  came  true.  She  told  her- 
self she  must  be  a  sensible  woman  now  and 
not  a  silly  girl ;  her  husband  was  working 
hard  from  morning  till  night,  and  she  could 
not  reasonably  expect  him  to  think  of  noth- 
ing but  her  and  her  slightest,  half-uncon- 
scious wishes,  as  he  did  in  those  dear,  red- 
letter  days  when  he  came  a -wooing.  It  was 
different  now ;  they  were  married  and  set- 
tled down,  and,  naturally,  that  first  fine, 
delightful  thrill  of  conscious  happiness  in 
each  other  must  become  more  or  less  soft- 
ened into  a  constant  and  common  factor  of 
their  wedded  life.  The  little  three-roomed 
kingdom,  being  a  material  index  of  their 
inner  experience,  was  a  mute  metaphor  of 
the  same  proposition.  Morris  selected  the 
fern-pattern  carpet  that  was  to  be  a  joy  for- 
ever. Its  beauty  at  the  first  was  undeniable, 
but  two  years'  sunshine  made  the  fronds  of 
green  and  brown  fade  a  little  where  it 
streamed  in  through  the  broad  bay-window, 
one  of  the  pretty  china  cups  had  lost  a 
handle,  and  the  imposing  array  of  spoons 
and  basins  in  the  tiny  pantry  was  not  quite 
so  brilliant  and  shining  as  it  had  been  once. 
The  new  was  wearing  off  a  little,  that  was 
all ;  there  was  no  especial,  tangible  change 
in  the  even  course  of  things  until  two  twin 
babies  brought  it  vrith  them. 
Mrs.  Thomdike  was  a  pretty  little  mother 
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and  a  very  devoted  one.  She  looked  like  a 
child  herself,  with  the  great,  brown  eyes, 
and  waves  of  soft  hair  peeping  oat  from 
under  the  morsel  of  lace  and  ribbon  that 
she  called  a  cap.  She  talked  baby-nonsense 
by  the  hour  to  the  bits  of  miniature  human- 
ity that  did  not  know  how  to  answer  to  the 
names  of  Jamie  and  Josephine,  and  had  a 
fine  time  playing  with  them,  while  she 
learned  to  wash  and  dress  and  take  care  of 
these  small  visitors.  A  stout,  good-natured 
German  girl  came  to  see  to  the  dusting  and 
the  dinner,  and  MiUioent  forgot  almost  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  interest  of  those 
remarkable  children — all  but  Morris.  He 
was  very  tender  of  her  and  very  proud  of 
the  babies ;  he  would  kiss  them  and  toss 
them  up  in  the  air,  and  pretend  to  scold 
them  because  they  did  not  answer  politely 
and  sit  up  straight,  and  do  all  the  delight- 
fully ridiculous  things  that  a  young  papa 
generally  does,  and— and  he  wanted  his  sup- 
per and  his  slippers.  Then  MiUicent  would 
recall,  with  a  little  pang  of  regret,  that  a 
button  was  still  hanging  loosely  from  his 
coat,  and  his  necktie  was  shabby, — some- 
how Morris's  clothes  did  fall  to  pieces  in  the 
strangest  way;  you  could  never  tell  when 
or  where  the  next  repairs  would  be  needed, 
— and  she  would  rouse  the  tired  feet  and 
get  out  the  work-basket  It  was  beginning 
to  look  quite  matronly  now. 

The  German  girl  asked  a  dreadful  price 
for  her  services  and  her  good-nature,  and 
there  were  a  great  many  drains  on  Mr. 
Thomdike's  pocket-book,  never  too  well 
fiUed,  so  after  MiUicent  grew  quite  well  and 
strong  again  Charlotte  went  away,  and  came 
in  only  once  a  week.  The  little  wife  had  no 
time  to  be  lonely  now,  though  Morris  was 
often  gone  all  day, — twin  babies  have  a  way 
of  disposing  of  one's  leisure  moments  very 
effectually.  Small  Jamie  and  Josie  were 
untiring  in  their  powers  of  exaction;  she 
worried  over  pins  and  strings,  and  fancied 
all  sorts  of  dire  diseases  hovering  about 
whenever  they  fretted  or  cried.  The  long 
evenings  were  naturally  broken  into  now; 
Morris  read  the  paper  to  himself  while  she 
was  busy  in  the  other  room,  and  sometimes 
had  to  get  his  own  slippers  from  the  closet. 
He  was  often  tired,  besides,  after  a  hard 


day's  work,  and  it  certainly  was  not  pleasant 
to  hear  two  babies  crying  at  onoe.  It  made 
his  head  ache. 

Mrs.  Thomdike  held  her  husband  and 
children  in  religious  adoration,  but  that 
could  not  prevent  the  pink  cheeks'  growing 
pale,  and  the  dark  eyes'  being  circled  with 
dark  shadows.  She  grew  tired  too  that  sum- 
mer before  it  was  time  for  the  annual  visit 
to  Endicott  The  warm  weather  came  on 
early  that  year,  and  the  rooms  seemed  small 
and  close.  The  children  were  pretty  and 
always  nicely  cared-for, — ^Mra.  Thomdike's 
callers  quite  went  into  raptures  over  them, 
— but  a  baby  is  very  heavy  and  warm  and 
burdensome  on  a  sultry  day  in  June,  and 
when  there  are  two  babies  instead  of  one 
perhaps  the  complete  effect  would  be  ex- 
pressed rather  by  the  product  of  the  two 
than  by  their  sum.  Poor  Milly  thought  so 
now  and  then  when  she  was  tired  and  weary 
and  there  was  a  great  mending  basket  full 
of  work  to  be  done,  and  sapper  to  get  for 
Morris,  and  the  student-lamp  growing  black 
from  neglect  of  polish,  and  the  bureau- 
drawers  needing  a  regulating  hand.  Then 
she  would  be  suddenly  conscienoe^tricken 
at  the  very  idea  of  complaining  at  any  labor 
her  own  children  could  bring,  and  would 
kiss  the  wee  pink  faces  yet  again  with  half 
remorseful  tenderness. 

The  babies  grew  and  thrived  under  their 
little  mother's  unfailing  care,  and  gained 
brighter  roses  every  summer  when  the  weeks 
at  Endicott  took  them  into  country  air  and 
sunshine.  They  had  Millicent's  dark  eyes 
and  hair,  and.  little  Josephine  had  the  very 
same  dimple  in  one  pink  cheek  that  people 
used  to  think  so  pretty  when  Milly  Garrison 
laughed.  To  be  sure,  Mrs.  Thorndike  had 
a  dimple  too,  but  she  was  no  longer  very 
pretty;  her  beauty  had  been  of  the  pro- 
verbial American  type  that  fades  out  a  few 
years  after  marriage  and  leaves  the  com- 
plexion pale  or  sallow  and  the  features  a 
little  worn  and  sharp.  She  was  apt  to  have 
dark  circles  around  her  eyes  a  good  deal  of 
the  time  now,  from  much  anxiety  over  the 
children  and  the  household  economy,  and 
broken  rest  at  night  It  sometimes  troubled 
her  to  think  of  this  when  she  looked  in  the 
glass  to  smooth  her  hair  and  put  on  a  fresh 
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ooUar  before  Morris  came  home  to  tea;  the 
wanted  to  be  pretty  still  for  his  sake,  he 
used  to  be  so  proad  of  his  pretty  wife  when 
they  went  out  together.     They  went  out 
▼eiy  little  now;  Millieent  could  not  leave 
Jamie  and  Josephine,  and  Morris  did  not 
care  much  to  go  without  her;  he  was  natu- 
rally more  domestic  than  social,  and,  spend- 
ing his  strength  all  day  in  conscientious 
application  to  his  chosen  work,  felt  little 
inclination  for  calls  or  concerts.     It  did 
annoy  him  sometimes,  when  he  had  prom- 
ised himself  a  long  pleasant  evening  with 
MiUioent  after  the  student-lamp  was  lighted, 
the  reading  of  some  new  book,  one  of  the 
old  songs  she  always  used  to  be  singing,  and 
a  bit  of  practice  on  the  neglected  violin, — 
to  have  Jamie  take  a  contrary  fit  and  refuse 
to  go  to  sleep  or  lie  awake  or  do  anything 
but  scream  till  his  face  was  purple,  or  to 
have  Josie  threatened  with  an  attack  of 
croup,  and  Millieent  flying  about  with  hot 
water  and  flannels.    He  would  play  a  little 
to  himself,  perhaps,— not  much,  for  fear  it 
would  give  Jamie  an  excuse  for  wakeful- 
ness,— ^and  then   settle  down  to  read  all 
alone.    He  became  accustomed  to  even  this 
after  a  while,  and,  when  the  croup  and  con- 
trariness had  become  an  old  story,  used  to 
read  or  write  by  himself  as  a  matter  of 
course.     His  own  personal  interests  and 
occupations  were  literary ;  he  wanted  Milli* 
cent  to  help  enjoy  the  good  things  he  him- 
self could  appreciate  so  well,  but  with  mas- 
culine clumsiness  of  logic  he  somehow  came 
to  think,  that  because  her  life  was  spent 
among  work-baskets  and  dusting  brushes, 
they  were,  after  all,  what  she  cared  for 
most/    She  was  a  good  little  wife,  but  she 
was  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things  1 
It  was  when  the  twins  were  five  years 
old  that  they  moved  away  from  Ellison 
street ;  they  were  crowded  there,  and  Mr. 
Thomdike  thought  the  air  out  in  the  high- 
land suburbs  would  be  better  for  the  chil- 
dren.   Millieent  did  not  want  to  make  the 
change;  she  had  that  demonstrative  cling- 
iug  nature  that  attaches  itself  very  closely 
to  places  as  well  as  persons,  and  she  could 
not  bear  to  leave  the  pleasant  rooms  where 
they  had  spent  those  long,  sunny  days  of 
their  first  married-life.    Still,  Morris  was 


earnest  and  sure  it  would  be  better  to  go,  so 
she  said  very  little  in  the  way  of  objection. 
Perhaps  he  never  imagined  a  half  of  the 
real  grief  it  was  to  pack  up  all  the  house- 
hold goods,  and  see  only  bare  floors  and  cur- 
tainless  windows  in  their  deserted  home. 

It  would  have  made  her  much  more  un- 
hi^py  had  it  not  been  for  a  piece  of  great 
good  fortune  that  came  to  the  little  house- 
hold just  at  this  time, — Morris  was  made 
literary  editor  of  the  DaUy  InieUigence, 
She  was  very  proud  and  glad  of  this, — she 
had  always  known  it  would  come  as  the 
reward  of  ability  and  industry.  It  was  in- 
deed a  great  piece  of  good  fortune.  The 
Intdligence,  although  in  its  primary  purpose 
devoted  more  especially  to  news  and  politics 
than  to  literary  matters,  had  always  been 
carefully  edited  in  that  department,  and  in 
the  minds  of  half  its  readers  those  columns 
constituted  its  really  highest  value.  Morris 
Thomdike  was  well  able  to  take  the  place 
of  the  retiring  editor,  and  when  he  did  so 
the  managers  very  sensibly  congratulated 
themselves  6n  having  found  precisely  the 
man  they  wanted.  The  salary  was  not 
large,  considering  the  amount  of  work  to 
which  it  was  supposed  to  answer,  but  it  was 
a  great  deal  more  than  Mr.  Thomdike's  in- 
come had  ever  been  before,  so  he  and  Milli- 
eent rejoiced  together.  There  would  be 
plenty  of  ways  in  which  to  spend  it.  A 
pai-t  of  Morris's  earnings  went  regularly  to 
the  support  of  an  old  aunt  in  the  country 
who  had  taken  care  of  him  when  he  was  a 
child ;  it  was  her  turn  to  be  taken  care  of 
now,  and  he  did  it  gladly  and  without  a 
thought  of  complaining  because  the  dollars 
melted  away  so  fast.  There  was  nothing 
mean  or  smaU-natured  about  Morris  Thom- 
dike; he  would  have  dressed  his  wife  in 
satin  and  diamonds  if  he  could  afford  it  and 
she  would  accept  them, — but  he  never 
thought  of  some  ways  in  which  he  might 
have  made  her  rather  monotonous  life  a  little 
brighter;  perhaps  few  men  would  have 
thought  or  seen  if  they  had  been  in  his 
place. 

It  was  a  broad,  unpaved  street  into  which 
they  moved ;  and  there  were  two  small  ma- 
ples before  the  house,  which  stood  a  little 
apart  from  the  neighboring  block  of  brick 
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houses,  and  had  a  narrow  grass-plot,  dusty 
but  still  green,  on  either  side  of  the  short, 
stone-paved  walk.  It  stood  on  the  comer 
of  the  street  and  had  large  windows  on  three 
sides ;  a  pleasant,  roomy  house,  and  they 
were  to  have  the  second  floor  and  half  the 
third  all  by  themselyes.  The  Laurences 
lived  down -stairs;  Mr.  Thomdike  had 
known  John  Laurence  a  long  while,  and  now 
that  he  and  Agnes  were  married  it  was  fort- 
unate that  they  could  have  them  for  fellow- 
tenants.  John  was  a  frank,  bright-faced 
young  man,  just  the  sort  to  be  popular 
wherever  he  went,  and  Agnes, — well,  Agnes 
was  very  good,  though  she  was  so  homely  \ 
pathetically  homely  Millicent  used  to  think 
her  at  first,  with  the  faded  reddish  hair, 
dull  eyes  and  prominent  teeth,  but  after- 
wards she  did  not  mind  those  little  deficien- 
cies of  form  and  color  half  so  much.  Agnes 
herself  never  seemed  to  care  but  little  about 
her  lack  of  beauty ;  she  was  used  to  it,  and 
could  and  did  admire  other  people  who  were 
pretty  with  a  genuine  and  unselfish  enthu- 
siasm. 

When  baby  Maud  came  to  occupy  the 
empty  cradle  and  wear  the  outgrown  slips 
that  were  made  for  the  twins,  Millicent 
found  her  accustomed  load  of  care  very  sen- 
sibly augmented.  Jamie  and  Joeie  had 
been  well  and  good  as  children  go,  but  Maud 
was  always  ailing  and  fretful,  and  the  doc- 
tor's bills  counted  up  like  a  problem  in  invo- 
lution. Millicent  came  to  be  very  glad  Mrs. 
Laurence  was  in  the  house  with  her, — Agnes 
was  kind  and  sensible,  and  often  used  to 
co.me  upstairs,  and  in  a  thousand  little,  un- 
obtrusive ways  help  her  out  in  her  worries 
and  perplexities.  Maud  would  generally  go 
to  sleep  more  easily  and  quickly  when  Agnes 
held  her  in  the  low  rocking-chair,  and  Mil- 
licent could  take  the  time  to  mend  a  rent 
for  Morris  or  get  the  twins  ready  for  school 
— a  kindergarten  on  the  next  comer.  "Ms, 
Thomdike  was  particular  about  the  chil- 
dren's associates,  and  would  not  let  them 
go  to  the  B —  street  primary,  though  their 
quarterly  tuition  bills  were  a  little  exorbi- 
tant He  saw,  too,  how  pale  and  tired  Mil- 
licent was  looking,  and  a  stout  and  heavy- 
footed  daughter  of  Erin  was  established  in 
the  household — as  maid-of -all-work,  it  would 


be  most  natural  to  say,  but  Norah  did  by 
no  means  nil  the  work,  as  her  mistress  could 
)iave  testified.  Yet,  with  all  the  girl's  Mi- 
lesian stupidity  and  awkwardness,  her  pres- 
ence was  necessarily  a  great  saving  to  Mrs. 
Thorndike's  health  and  strength,  and  gave 
her  much  more  courage  to  tend  the  fretful 
baby  and  attack  the  heaps  of  accumulated 
sewing.  John  and  Agnes  were  the  cheeriest 
and  best  of  nei^^bors,  Morris  was  managing 
his  department  of  the  InLettigence  with  pei^ 
feet  success.  Jamie  and  Josie,  in  little 
sailor-suits  very  much  alike,  were  as  pretty 
and  cunning  as  possible,  and  Millicent  was 
very  happy.  It  was  that  winter  that  John 
Laurence's  cousin  Bosamond  took  music 
lessons  in  the  city,  and  came  to  board  with 
the  Laurances  down-stairs. 

Rosamond  Fay  was  a  girl  whom  men  were 
almost  certain  to  admire ;  it  was  not  always 
quite  so  certain  that  women  would  like  her. 
She  was  much  above  the  average  height, 
with  a  gracefully  rounded  figure  about  which 
her  draperies  fell  in  long  curves  with  never 
a  straight  line  among  them ;  she  had  a  full, 
white  throat  and  prettily  turned  hands  and 
wrists,  her  features  were  good,  though  by 
no  means  faultless,  and  her  hair  was  very 
long,  fine  and  heavy,  a  pale,  golden-blonde 
in  tint,  and  lay  in  great,  smooth  coils  and 
puifs  on  the  crown  of  her  bead.  Miss  Fay 
was  only  twenty-one  that  winter,  but  gave 
every  one  the  impression  of  being  considera- 
bly older ;  that  was  partly  due  to  her  height 
and  natural  stateliness  of  carriage,  but  more, 
perhaps,  to  the  perfect  self-possession  and 
command  which  always  distinguished  her. 

"  That  cousin  of  John'sis  very  handsome," 
Morris  observed  one  evening.  Jamie  and 
Josie  were  abed,  and  Maud  had  just  been 
coaxed  to  sleep,  so  Millicent  slipped  into 
the  sitting-room  with  her  work-basket. 

^*  Yes?"  said  Millicent,  knotting  a  long 
needleful  of  thread,  and  taking  up  one  of 
Jamie's  little  stockings.  *'I  haven't  seen 
much  of  her  yet.  $he  and  Agnes  were  com- 
ing up  this  afternoon,  but  they  had  callers. 
I  Uiink  she  is  going  to  stay  all  winter." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Mr.  Thomdike,  half  absently, 
glancing  back  to  his  book.  **  I  hope  so, 
I  'm  sure.  She  seems  like  a  very  superior 
girl." 
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<'  Agnes  says  she  is  a  fine  musician. — ^Yon 
will  like  that,  Moiris." 

'*0h — yes,"  said  Mr.  Thorndike,  again, 
leaving  Froude  in  the  middle  of  a  paragraph. 
"Yes, — ^thatwill  be  pleasant;  perhaps  we 
can  have  little  concerts  of  our  own  here. 
What  is  her  name  ?    I  have  forgotten  it." 

"Fay,  —  Rosamond  Fay;  pretty  name, 
is  n't  it?    I  think  it  suits  her  exactly." 

"Rosamond?"  repeated  Mr.  Thomdike, 

with  an  odd  little  smile.    "  It  could  n't  be 

improved  for  such  a 

'— dangliter  of  the  gods,  dlTinely  tall 
And  most  dlyinoly  fair.' 


Yes,  you  are  right.    That  is  precisely  the 
name  for  her." 

Rosamond  Fay  was  a  "  superior  "  girl  in 
many  ways,  and  Mr.  Thorndike's  rather 
careless  opinion  to  that  effect  deepened  into 
a  decided  conviction  ai  time  went  by  and 
they  kll  became  better  acquainted  with  the 
new-comer.  She  sang  with  much  expres- 
sion and  power  in  a  mellow  contralto  voice, 
and  played  with  great  accuracy  and  a  very 
delicate  touch.  She  could  sketch,  and  paint 
in  oils  very  well  for  one  who  had  never  made 
a  specialty  of  those  accomplishments,  and 
her  reading  and  general  information  were 
much  more  extensive  than  with  most  girls 
of  her  age.    She  could  talk  by  the  hour  of 

'  standard  novels  and  poetry,  was  or  professed 
to  be  an  enthusiast  in  two  or  three  depart- 
ments of  natural  science,  took  a  lady-like 
interest  in  political  questions,  and  was  at 
home  among  a  host  of  authors  whom  Mrs. 
Thomdike  only  knew  by  name, — Carlyle, 
Raskin,  Taine  and  John  Stuart  Mill.  Mr. 
Thomdike  was  a  man  of  literary  enthusi- 
asms,— and  Miss  Fay  was  always  ready  to 
talk  of  common  idols  with  sympathy  and 
appreciation.  He  del ighted  in  good  music, — 
and  that  Miss  Fay  was  always  ready  to  prac- 
tice. The  violin  emerged  from  its  case  once 
more,  and  they  played  duets  in  the  evening 
after  Morris  had  come  home  from  the  edi- 
torial desk  and  John  Laurence  from  the 
store.  At  first  they  had  the  music  upstairs 
or  down  as  it  might  happen,  but  Maud  was 
apt  to  be  wakeful  and  fretting  if  she  heard 
it  long,  so  they  drifted  down  into  tlie  Lau- 
rence's parlor  entirely.  Millicent  was  glad 
to  have  this  pleasant  change  for  her  hus- 


band ;  he  needed  just  such  bright  and  enter- 
taining evenings  as  seemed  to  be  fairly 
inaugurated,  and  she  herself  found  them 
agreeable  when  she  slipped  down-stairs  after 
the  baby  was  hushed  to  sleep  and  everything 
left  quiet  and  in  order.  Sometimes  Maud 
would  lie  awake  and  cry,  or  Josie  would  be- 
gin to  croak  and  wheeze  in  the  old  fashion, 
so  that  she  could  not  go  down  at  all ;  but 
Agnes  often  came  up  then  and  sat  with  her 
while  the  others  had  the  music. 

Mr.  Thomdike  highly  approved  of  Rosa- 
mond, in  a  fashion  half  brotherly  and  half 
paternal ;  he  thought  her  very  nearly  what 
a  girl  should  be,  well-bred,  intelligent,  en- 
tertaining and  handsome.  She  had  a  little 
way  of  deferring  to  his  tastes  and  asking  his 
opinions  on  various  matters  which  was  far 
from  being  distasteful,  and  oftbn  appealed 
to  him  for  directions  or  advice  in  regard  to 
places  and  objects  of  interest  in  the  city 
which  she  was  anxious  to  see.  He  praised 
her  a  great  deal  to  Millicent. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  like  her,  Morris," 
Mrs.  Thomdike  would  say.  "  She  is  very 
nice  indeed.  Is  that  book  of  engravings  in 
the  parlor  still, — ^the  one  you  were  looking 
over  the  other  night?  I  thought  I  would 
like  to  look  at  it  to-day." 

"  I  carried  it  back  to  the  Athenaeum  yes- 
terday :  I  'm  very  sorry, — ^I  thought  you  had 
seen  it  too.    I  '11  take  it  out  again  for  you." 

"  No,  don't,"  said  Millicent  « It  does  n't 
matter, — there  are  plenty  of  other  things. 
I  dare  say  I  might  not  have  the  time,  any- 
way.— Ohl  Morris, — I  forgot.  Something 
ails  the  water-pipes  in  the  kitchen;  won't 
you  send  a  man  up  to  fix  them,  please?" 

Millicent  did  really  think  Miss  Fay  "very 
nice."  She  herself  admired  that  young  lady's 
stately  bearing  and  indisputable  talent,  and 
— yes,  she  was  glad  that  Morris  liked  to  talk 
with  John's  cousin,  but  it  did  make  her  feel 
just  the  least  bit  lonely  and  insignificant 
herself.  She  had  forgotten  almost  all  her 
music,  she  had  never  read  the  books  her 
husband  knew  by  heart,  and  could  not  talk 
with  graceful  fluency  of  art  and  artists.  She 
used  to  wish  that  she  had  read  and  studied 
more  when  she  was  a  girl  at  school,  and 
once  in  a  while,  that  she  could  be  tall  and 
dignified  instead  of  little  and  slender.    Mor- 
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ris  liked  to  qaote  those  lines  from  the  *<  Dream 
of  Fair  Women."  Sometimes  when  she  wt« 
tired  and  neryoos  npstairs  with  the  ohildren, 
the  faint,  sweet  strains  came  floating  np  the 
hall-way  from  violin  and  piano.  Morris 
used  to  play  those  same  pieces  of  mosic  to 
her  when  they  were  first  married  and  lived 
on  Ellison  street;  they  made  her  feel  old 
and  homesick  now.  One  night  especially 
they  jarred  upon  her.  Maud  was  wailing 
over  two  teeth  that  came  very  hard,  and  she 
sat  by  the  cradle,  finishing  a  kilt-suit  for 
Jamie  to  wear  to  school,  Agnes  had  a  caller 
down-stairs,  and  Morris  and  Rosamond  were 
plapug  the  Carnival  of  Venice.  She  had 
been  awake  of  nights  a  great  deal  lately, 
and  the  music,  instead  of  soothing,  rasped 
and  grated  on  her  high-strung  nerves,  so 
she  shut  the  door  and  tried  not  to  listen. 
It  was  later  than  usual  when  Morris  came 
up  to  find  her. 

"Whatl  sewing  still?  You  ought  to 
have  left  it  and  come  down-stairs,  Millicent. 
We  have  been  reading  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  and  Mine  Fay's  Portia  is  really 
well  worth  hearing." 

**  Oh  don't,  Morris  1  I  'm  tired.  Is  there 
anything  Miss  Fay  can't  do  ?  " 

Mr.  Thorn  dike  was  a  little  hurt  and  a 
good  deal  displeased  at  this  small  exhibi- 
tion of  pettishnesA.  He  said  nothing, — 
that  was  not  his  way, — but  she  knew  he 
only  thought  her  impulsive  words  in  very 
bad  taste ;  soishe  said  no  more,  but  shed  a  few 
tears  after  she  had  gone  to  bed,  and  her 
husband  was  unconsciously  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  the  just. 

Morris  Thomdike's  admiration  for  fair 
Portia's  prototype  was  perfectly  open  and 
frankly  expressed ;  he  felt  himself  much  the 
elder  of  the  two,  and  partly  through  the 
subtle  flattery  of  intellectual  deference  and 
respect  against  which  even  he  was  not  quite 
proof,  felt  in  Miss  Fay  much  the  same  sort 
of  pride  that  a  tutor  might  take  in  his  most 
promising  and  praiseworthy  pupil.  If  any- 
one could  have  intimated  to  him  the  possi- 
bility of  his  ever  falling  in  love  with  her, 
he  would  have  regarded  it, — and  justly  so, — 
as  an  insult  to  both  his  honor  and  his  com- 
mon sense.  He  loved  his  wife  dearly.  In 
a  general  way  he  believed  her  to  be  the  best 


of  women  and  the  best  companion  and  lielp- 
meet  for  himself ;  that  was  understood  and 
taken  for  granted.  If,  meanwhile,  he  some- 
times found  it  agreeable  to  talk  with 
some  one  else  on  matters  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested, but  of  whieh  Millicent  knew  next 
to  nothing, — why,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
was  honest,  frank  and  reasonable  should  he 
not  do  so  if  he  liked?    He  did  like. 

Rosamond  herself  was  by  no  means  in- 
sensible to  the  interest  felt  in  her  by  her 
grave,  scholarly  neighbor.  Her  clear  blue 
eyes  were  made  to  see  as  well  as  to  be  looked 
at,  and  she  used  them  to  good  purpose  in 
both  directions.  Perhaps  her  chief  charac- 
teristics were,  as  some  one  had  said  of  her, 
absolute  self-consciousness  and  as  perfect 
concealment  of  it.  Did  she  stand  in  a  stat- 
uesque attitude  by  the  window  ?  Miss  Fay 
appreciated  the  effect  quite  as  well  as  any 
one.  Did  she  cross  the  room  in  flowing 
curves  of  limb  and  drapery?  Miss  Fay 
knew  the  quotation  about  **She  moves,  a 
goddess,"  as  well  as  anybody  else.  Did  she 
make  some  criticism  in  apt  and  graceful 
epigram?  Miss  Fay's  literary  taste  was 
excellent,  and  she  used  it  in  her  own  con- 
versation as  well  as  in  judging  of  authors 
dead  and  buried  in  a  dingy  folio.  She  was 
used  to  being  admired  and  enjoyed  it  very 
thoroughly. 

•  Mr.  Thomdike's  edi|x>ria]  labors  though 
arduous  were  all  congenial  to  his  habits  and 
tastes.  He  wrote  well  and  entertainingly 
and  read  and  selected  manuscripts  with  the 
best  of  judgment  and  discretdon.  The  lit- 
erary department  of  the  InielUgenee  had 
never  published  so  many  bright  little  essays, 
sketches  and  reviews,  musical  bits  of  verse, 
and  terse  and  quotable  comments  on  topics 
of  the  day  as  since  he  had  occupied  the  ed- 
itorial chair.  One  morning,  looking  over 
the  budget  the  early  mail  carrier  had 
brought,  he  found  a  brief  commnnication  in 
an  entirely  ndw  hand, — a  bright  little  pro- 
test against  some  recent  movements  of  the 
city  forester  in  the  public  parks, — and 
signed ''  J,  K.  L. "  He  liked  it,  and  pub- 
lished it  the  veiy  next  day.  The  following 
week  the  owner  of  the  three  initials  sent 
another  contribution,  and  this  time  gave  an 
address,  a  circulating  library  on  Bismarck 
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St,  where  the  xnaDuscript  was  to  be  sent  if 
not  accepted.  It  was  not  this  time  exactly 
what  he  wanted,  so  he  sent  it  to  the  given 
address  with  a  note  of  criticism  and  regret, 
and  asked  the  unknown  correspondent  to 
let^iim  hear  from  her  again.  He  was  sure 
it  was  a  wonum ;  the  feminine  style  was  un- 
mistakable. It  was  sometime  before  she 
sent  anything  else,  and  he  had  half  forgot- 
ten the  matter  when  the  carrier  one  day 
brought  a  little  poem, — a  dainty,  melodious 
bit  of  unpretending  verse  that  struck  his 
fancy  immediately.  So  /.  K.  X.  wrote  po-  • 
etry  too  I  He  took  pains  to  dash  off  a  line 
of  acknowledgment  and  thanks  this  time, 
and  sent  it  to  the  old  address. 

After  this  the  three  initials  came  to  be  a 
oonunon  sight  in  the  columns  of  the  InUlr 
Ugenc€^  and  Mr.  Tbomdike  began  to  specu- 
late a  little  now  and  then  as  to  the  owner's 
identity.  Was  she  any  one  he  ever  knew  at 
all?  The  penmanship  was  entirely  unfa- 
miliar, — an  odd,  angular  hand  that  looked  a 
little  as  if  it  might  have  been  assunxed  for 
the  occasion ;  but  why  assimied  ?  Of  what 
possible  use  could  it  be  for  a  stranger  to 
disguise  her  hand  ?  Somehow  a  vague  sus. 
picion  of  Miss  Fay  began  to  dawn  upon  him ; 
he  had  an  idea  that  she  had  written  a  little 
for  the  press,  though  she  was  never  inclined 
to  be  very  communicative  on  the  subject, 
and  he  could  not  help  fancying  that  she  had 
something  to  do  with  this  mysterious  author- 
ship. She  never  said  much  about  /.  K,  LU 
productions  or  gave  them  any  especial  praise, 
when  he  took  pains  to  carry  the  papers 
home, — ^that  was  a  little  odd.  One  day  he 
taxed  her  directly  with  being  their  author. 
She  laughed,  and  opened  the  blue  eyes  in 
merry  astonishment. 

"I?  Why, Mr.  ThomdiJ^e,  you  're  dream- 
ing I  Whatever  made  you  imagine  such  a 
thing?" 

*<  Several  small  straws,"  said  Morris, 
watching  her  with  lawyer-like  intentness. 

"  I  do  not  quite  see  how  /.  K.  X.  can  stand 
for  Bosamond  Fay." 

'^That's  equivocation,  Miss  Rosamond  I 
Do  you  quite  dare  deny  it,  fiat  ?  " 
"Of  course  I  do." 
"  I  have  not  heard  you  yet." 
^  What  an  exacting  mortal  you  are,  Mr. 


Thomdike  I  Well  then,  I  am  not  /.  K,  Z. 
I  have  not  written  her  effusions.  Are  you 
satisfied  now  ?    Do  you  believe  me  ?  " 

<*  Partly,"  said  Morris  with  a  laugh ;  but 
he  did  not  believe  her  v^ry  thoroughly, — he 
rather  thought  she  did  not  really  want  him 
to  believe  her.  Did  not  her  manner  tell  of 
mental  reservations,^  a  sort  of  '<over-the- 
left,"  like  the  childish  trick  Jamie  had 
learned  at  school?  He  said  as  much  to 
MiUicenU 

'<  It  is  queer,"  said  Millicent,  down  on  her 
knees,  folding  away  the  weekly  ironing  in 
the  bureau  drawers.  "She  says  directly 
that  she  did  not  write  them  ?  " 

"  Yes, — but  then —  Tou  know  there  are 
several  ways  of  saying  a  thing." 

<*  Of  course.  What  makes  you  think  of 
her  particularly,  Morris  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know  myself,  unless  it  is  be- 
cause the  articles  are  just  what  I  should  ex- 
pect she  would  write, — graceful  and  apt  and 
observing.  Oh  welll  I  dare  say  I  shall 
know  sometime." 

After  the  one  childish  speech  that  had 
vexed  her  husband,  Millicent  was  careful  to 
say  nothing  slightingly  of  Miss  Fay  or 
her  accomplishments.  She  began  to  accept 
them  with  a  dreary  sort  of  resignation.  It 
used  to  make  her  feel  old  and  plain  and  ig- 
norant, and  now  and  then  in  a  little  spasm  of 
resentment  she  would  think  it  was  all  unjust. 
These  ten  years  since  her  marriage  had 
brought  her  little  time  to  read  or  study; 
she  had  spent  her  strength  in  keeping  the 
home  in  dainty  order  and  caring  for  the 
children ;  these  tasks  were  never  neglected 
so  far  as  she  could  work  and  plan  for  their 
accomplishment,  for  Mrs.  Thomdike  was  a 
devoted  mother  and  a  careful  housewife. 
She  began  to  be  weary  of  handsome  Rosa- 
mond with  her  pretty  gowns,  her  music  and 
her  graceful  manners,  and  wished  Miss  Fay 
would  go  away  and  let  Morris  stay  with  her 
all  the  evening,  and  let  her  sit  on  the  arm 
of  the  easy-chair  again-,  and  talk  as  they 
used,  so  long  ago.  She  grew  more  pale  and 
thin  as  the  spring  came  on,  and  she  used  to 
feel  tired  and  discouraged  when  the  children 
had  started  off  to  school  and  the  day's  tasks 
stared  her  in  the  face.  Morris  did  not  think 
to  kiss  her  now  before  he  went  down  to  the 
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office, — she  wished  he  would ! — ^and  he  never 
called  her  "  Milly  "  nowadays.  He  thought 
the  nickname  silly  for  a  woman  who  was 
married  and  had  three  children;  *<Milli- 
cent"  was  much  more  dignified;  but  the 
little  wife  fancied  herold  girlish  name,  and 
missed  it. 

March  and  April  and  May  in  turn  went 
by,  and  June  brought  warm  and  breathleas 
days  to  the  wide,  dusty  street,  and  made 
the  brick  walls  and  sidewalks  hot  in  the 
burning  sunshine.  They  were  to  go  to  £n- 
dicott  in  July  as  usual,  and  great  heaps  of 
sewing  for  herself  and  the  little  ones  were 
yet  to  be  done  in  spite  of  growing  languor. 
Miss  Fay  still  boarded  with  the  Laurences 
and  was  handsomer  than  ever.  She  had  a 
clear,  pale  complexion,  that  never  took  an 
unbecoming  flush  whatever  might  be  the 
height  of  the  mercury. 

They  had  planned  to  take  the  twins 
down  the  harbor  one  Saturday  and  have  a 
long  day  on  the  searshore.  Rosamond  was 
going  too ;  she  was  learned  in  geology,  and 
there  was  material  for  a  very  interesting 
rock-study  in  one  of  the  cliffs  near  the  steam- 
boat-landing. Jamie  and  Josie  could  hardly 
be  induced  to  go  to  sleep  at  all  the  night 
before  they  were  so  afraid  of  not  awaking 
in  season  to  get  ready,  and  they  made 
great  plans  respecting  certain  little  wooden 
spades  and  buckets  for  digging  in  the  sand. 
But  when  Mrs.  Thomdike  opened  her  eyes 
that  morning  it  was  on  a  very  dizzy  world, 
that  surged  and  lurched  about  most  uncom- 
fortably and  promised  poorly  for  the  steam- 
boat ride. 

"  I  'm  so  sorry,  Morris,"  she  said,  when  they 
sat  down  to  breakfast, "  but  my  head  aches 
dreadfully,  and  I  don't  see  how  I  can  possi- 
bly go." 

Two  little  red  mouths  began  to  quiver. 

<< That's  too  badl  You've  been  working 
too  hard  on  the  frills  and  flounces.  You 
must  take  a  little  time  to  rest,  and  not  get 
all  tired  out  so.  It 's  a  pity  to  disappoint  the 
babies  so  much, — I  shan't  have  another  day 
to  take  for  them." 

<'  Oh,  you  can  go  without  me  just  as  well," 
said  Millicent,  crumbing  a  roll  into  Maud*s 
glass  of  milk.  <<  Don't  stay  at  home  on  my 
account.    Jamie  and  Josie  will  be  good,  I 


am  sure,  and— perhaps  Miss  Fay  will  look 
after  them  a  little." 

*'  Yes,  of  course,"  said  Morris.  '<  She  has 
quite  a  gift  with  children,  I  think.  I  don't 
like  to  leave  you  so,  Millicent,  but  after  all 
perhaps  we  'd  better  go,  since  it  has  been 
arranged  so  long.  Don't  do  any  more  sew- 
ing to-day,  but  lie  down  and  take  things 
easy  if  you  can,  little  woman  1 " 

They  did  go  oft  at  last,  afl»r  much  juve- 
nile scampering  up  and  down  stairs,  and 
many  anxious  consultations  of  the  dining- 
room  clock  for  fear  they  would  be  too  late 
for  the  horse  car  at  the  comer, — and  she  gave 
a  little  sigh  of  relief  when  the  front-door 
closed  behind  them  and  the  house  was  com- 
paratively still.  Agnes  inveigled  Maud  into 
a  forenoon  nap,  and  shut  the  blinds  in 
Mrs.  Thomdike's  room  so  that  her  friend 
might  rest  on  the  bed.  Agnes  was  very 
good. 

Mrs.  Thomdike  herself  dropped  asleep 
after  a  while,  and  awoke  feeding  better. 
There  was  no  need  to  see  about  any  dinner, 
and  a  little  after  noon  she  took  up  needle 
and  thimble  again  to  sew.  Agnes  was  gone 
out  now,  and  only  she  and  the  baby  and  Irish 
Norah  were  in  the  house.  The  bndd  for 
Josie's  flannel  dress  had  been  miscalculated ; 
there  was  not  nearly  enough  to  finish  it-,  so 
Millicent  tied  on  her  bonnet  to  go  down  town 
and  do  the  errand.  She  could  go  and  eome 
on  the  open  cars,  Norah  was  faithful  snd 
would  take  care  of  little  Maud  during  the 
hour  she  would  be  gone,  and  then  one  more 
piece  of  work  could  be  off  her  hands. 

But  the  headache  began  again  as  the  car 
rattled  along  in  the  sunshine,  and  beat  with 
heavy  throfa«  like  the  blows  of  a  hammer, 
when  the  needed  package  had  been  pur- 
chased and  she  was  looking  for  a  return  car. 
There  was  every  kind  of  cbx  but  the  one  she 
wanted  to  see,^-carB  with  every  other  sign 
she  ever  heard  of  in  the  city, — but  none  for 
her.  She  longed  to  get  home  again  into  the 
shade  if  not  the  coolness  of  the  house,  and 
started  on  to  walk  until  the  right  convey- 
ance should  overtake  her.  The  people  she 
met  had  faces  like  those  in  a  dream,  dim 
and  shadowy,  and  she  had  a  vague  idea  that 
if  she  stretched  out  her  hand  toward  them 
they  would  vanish, — it  would  meet  nothing 
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but  empty  air.    And  still  the  invisible  ham- 
mers beat  upon  her  head. 

She  turned  off  the  noisy,  business  street, 
and  passed  into  another,  more  quiet  and 
broad,  with  long  blocks  of  houses  on  either 
side,  and  a  great  church  with  ivy  and  wood- 
bine clinging  to  its  massive  masonry.  The 
door  was  open,  and  the  shade  inside  the  line 
of  pillars  looked  cool  and  inviting,  so  she 
went  in  for  a  moment.  How  still  it  was  I 
The  quiet  sunshine  streamed  softly  down 
through  the  stained -glass  windows,  and 
lighted  up  the  great,  loving  face  above  the 
altar  that  seemed  to  smile  down  on  her  with 
divine  compassion,  as  she  stood  in  the  dim 
shadows  below.  There  was  no  one  to  be 
seen  through  the  long  vistas  of  arch  and 
aisle, — only  dim,  cool  recesses  everywhere, 
and  frescoed  ceilings  overhead,  and  the  glo- 
rified faces  of  saints  and  martyrs  lighted  with 
the  splendor  of  crimson  and  gold  and  ame- 
thyst. Poor  Millicent  knelt  there  in  the 
shadows,  tired  and  sick  at  heart, — ^therewas 
so  much  to  be  done  at  home,  and  she  felt  so 
little  strength  or  courage  to  attempt  it.  Did 
Morris  care  very  much,  after  aU  ?  Was  he 
not  quite  willing  to  leave  her  at  home  that 
morning?  Was  he  not  tired  of  his  faded 
wife  who  knew  nothing  of  politics  and  could 
not  understand  Herbert  Spencer?  Could  her 
marriage  be  only  a  dreary,  dreadM  mistake, 
and  the  happy  time  when  she  thought  she 
was  so  much  to  him  all  a  delusion  and  a 
dream  ?  Should  she  only  grow  older  and 
plainer  year  after  year,  and  dust  the  parlor 
and  make  the  puddings  and  do  the  sewing 
and  mending,  while — it  was  too  cruel.  It 
could  not  be. 

Still  the  great  windows  glowed  with  living 
color,  as  she  knelt  silently  by  a  tall  stone 
pillar,  her  face  buried  in  a  crimson  cushion. 
She  felt  rather  than  saw  them  all,  and  it  was 
with  a  dull,  heavy  aching  in  heart  as  well  as 
head  that  she  turned  to  leave  the  stillness 
and  the  pictured  faces  and  go  out  once  more 
into  the  noise  and  glaring  sunshine  of  the 
street  And  still  the  hanmiers  kept  beat- 
ing. 

Millicent  had  forgotten  about  the  car  and 
had  left  the  line  of  its  route,  as  half  dream- 
ing and  half  awake  she  walked  slowly  down 
by  square  after  square  towards  home.    She 


wondered  if  Maud  was  crying  for  her, — if 
Jamie  and  Josie  were  having  a  good  time, — 
where  Morris  was,  and  Miss  Fay, — and  if 
this  strange  feeling  could  mean  that  she  was 
going  insane.  The  sun  blazed  hotter  on  the 
throbbing  head,  and  she  stopped  again  to 
rest, — this  time  in  a  little'  triangle  of  green 
where  there  were  half  a  dozen  tall  elm  trees, 
and  scattering  shrubbery  about  the  smooth, 
gravel  walks,  and  seats  here  and  there.  A 
woman  sat  with  her  sewing  on  the  next  iron 
settee,  a  stout,  good-natured  looking  woman 
with  a  ruffled  apron  and  a  gorgeous  necktie, 
purple  with  polka  spots  of  white,  and  two 
little  girls  were  playing  near  with  their  doll- 
carriages  ;  they  were  dressed  exactly  alike  in 
pink  calico  and  bright  blue  ribbons,  with 
yellow  hair  braided  very  damp  and  tight  and 
tied  with  blue. 

«  Be  you  f eelin'  sick  ?  "  asked  the  woman 
kindly  as  Millicent  sank  into  her  seat. 

"  My  head  aches  and  I  am  very  tired ;  that 
is  all.    Are  these  your  little  girls? " 

**  Yes,"  said  the  woman,  with  evident  pleas- 
ure. **  Rosy  dear,  don't  run  ahead  of  Bella ; 
let  her  keep  along  of  you. — ^Their  names  are 
Isabella  Augusta  and  Rosabella  Loduska," 
she  continued,  apparently  quite  proud  of 
these  aristocratic  appellations. 

Millicent  lingered  a  few  moments  longer, 
and  then  went  on  toward?  home.  It  was  a 
long  walk ;  it  seemed  hours  before  she  came 
to  the  house  at  last.  Xgnes  was  still  away, 
andNorah  was  in  the  kitchen,  singing  "  Dub- 
lin Bay  "  to  little  Maud  in  her  high-chair. 
She  took  the  child  and  lay  down  with  her  in 
the  bedroom, — and  wished  Morris  would 
come.  She  coidd  not  go  to  sewing  again ; 
she  could  only  lie  there  tired  and  lonesome 
and  wait  for  the  long,  long  day  to  come  to 
an  end.    Finally  she  went  to  sleep. 

Mr.  Thomdike,  Miss  Fay  and  the  children 
came  back  in  good  spirits.  There  had  been 
a  cool  sea-breeze  on  tihe  beach,  the  geologic 
study  had  been  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
the  children  had  brought  home  treasures  of 
shell  and  pebble  for  mamma  and  Maud. 
They  danced  along  the  hall  with  happy 
clamor,  and  could  hardly  wait  for  Norah  to 
tell  them  mamma  was  fast  asleep.  Mr. 
Thomdike  went  in  and  stood  beside  the  bed, 
and  she  opened  her  eyes  with  a  sudden  start. 
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^ey  were  very  bright  and  her  cheeks  were 
flushed. 

'<  Is  it  yon,  Morris?  Did  the  children  stay 
in  the  church  or  whera  did  I  see  them, — I 
can't  remember  I "  and  she  gave  a  little,  ner- 
vous laugh.  Her  husband  laid  his  hand 
upon  her  forehead,  and  it  almost  scorched 
him.  He  went  straight  down-stairs  and  sent 
John  Laurence  for  the  doctor. 

It  was  a  very  bad  case  of  typhoid,  and 
the  doctoi:  looked  grave,  and  said  the  chil- 
dren must  be  sent  away  out  of  the  house. 
They  cried  a  little  when  they  had  to  go. 
*'  How  soon  would  mamma  get  well  ?  "  asked 
the  twins.  That  was  a  question  no  one 
could  answer  yet  The  house  was  hushed 
and  still,  and  Agnes  was  upstairs  almost  all 
the  time,  untiring  in  every  friendly  oflSoe. 
Mr.  Thomdike  told  the  managers  of  the  In- 
uUxgence  he  must  have  his  vacation  now 
instead  of  in  July,  and  day  and  night  both 
he  and  Agnes  watched  and  waited.  Afiss 
Fay  was  no  longer  there;  she  packed  her 
trunks  and  went  away  the  day  the  children 
left.  There  was  nothing  she  could  do  to 
help, — she  was  not  used  to  asick-room, — and 
she  was  afraid  of  the  contagion.  Why 
should  she  stay,  and  only  be  in  the  way  of 
others?  Why,  indeed?  She  was  right;  it 
was  better  every  way  that  she  should  go. 

For  three  long  weeks  Millicent  tossed 
upon  the  pillow,  often  talking  incoherently 
of  a  church,  and  a  paper,  and  having  lost  the 
children  somewhere  and  being  unable  to  find 
them,  but  she  never  once  recognized  the  faces 
bending  over  her  or  knew  her  husband's  voice 
when  he  coaxed  her  to  take  her  medicine. 

«  You  're  not  Morris,"  she  would  say,  puah*- 
ing  him  away  with  the  strength  of  delirium. 
«  Don't  you  suppose  I  know  Morris  ?  He  f or- 
gets,butlcan'tl" 

They  cut  off  all  the  long,  brown  hair  one 
day.  Morris  took  it  and  stroked  it  tenderly, 
with  a  great  lump  in  his  throat,  before  he 
laid  it  away.  He  remembered  how  he  used 
to  play  wiUi  it  and  pull  it  down  in  the  even- 
ings when  they  sat  by  the  open  grate.  He 
meant  to  put  it  in  the  Japanese  cabinet  that 
held  her  own  especial  keepsakes,  and  opened 
one  drawer  after  another  with  the  little  key 
among  the  housewife's  bunch  to  find  a  vacant 


place.  Girlish  relics  were  in  one  drawer, — 
programmes  of  school  festivals  and  conoetif^, 
and  letters  from  girl  friends  after  graduation ; 
in  another  the  first  shoes  the  babies  had 
worn,  a  crumpled  sash-ribbon  or  two»  and 
little  rings  of  curly  hair,  the  first  cutting  from 
each  of  three  small  heads.  Papers  in  the 
next,  written  in  pen  and  pencil, — something 
odd  about  the  writing, — what  I  could  it  be  ? 
Tee,  they  were  manuscript  duplicates  of  the 
verses  and  sketches  and  letters  signed  by 
/.  JT.  X.,  and  tied  in  a  little  package  were  all 
the  notes,  friendly,  critical,  and  approving, 
which  he  had  sent  to  the  circulating  library 
on  Bismarck  Street  I 

Morris  Thomdike  did  more  thorough  self- 
analysis  in  the  next  ten  days  than  in  all  his 
life  before.  He  was  not  generally  much 
given  to  introspection  or  any  very  curious 
questioning  of  his  own  actions  or  motives, 
but  now  it  was  time  for  thought  and  consid- 
eration on  matters  he  had  passed  over  all  too 
easily,  not  careless,  but  thoughtless  of  their 
weight  on  shoulders  other  than  his  own.  It 
is  no  matter  of  just  what  he  thought  during 
those  long  days  and  longer  nights,  while  the 
doctors  talked  together  in  low  tones  in  the 
dining-room,  and  Agnes  brought  fresh  ice- 
water  and  changed  the  pillows.  He  looked 
older  and  paler  when  the,  strain  was  over, 
and  his  eyes  were  heavy  and  sunken  when 
the  doctors  said  the  worst  was  past  and  Mis. 
Thomdike  would  shortly  begin  to  gain.  He 
was  sitting  by  the  bed  one  morning,  all  alone. 
Millicent  lay  quite  still,  with  fast«hnt  eyes, 
— she  had  not  known  him  yet,  or  taken  any 
notice  of  his  presence.  AH  at  once  the  heavy 
lids  were  lifted  with  a  sudden  light  of  rec- 
ognition. 

*<  Why,  Morris  1 "  she  whispered,  with  a 
faint  smile.  ^  How  tired  yon  look  I  Have 
I  been  away  so  long  ?  " 

He  fell  on  his  knees  beside  the  pillow. 

"Dear  Milly,  I  have  been  a  conceited, 
selfish  brute.    Can  you  ever  forgive  me  ?  " 

She  made  no  answer,  but  only  put  np  her 
lips  to  kiss  him. 

He  made  her  listen  once^  afterwards,  while 
he  told  her  about  his  learning  her  little  se- 
cret,and  about-weU,aboat  some  other  things. 
"Why  did  you  never  let  me  know  ?  "  heasked. 
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"It  was  only  a  whim  at  first/'  she  said 
grayely;  "I  meant  to  teU  you  by-and-by; 
and  then, — afterwards, — ^I  think  I  was  a  lit- 
tle proud.  I  saw  you  did  not  imagine  I 
could  have  done  it, — ^you  thought  it  was 
some  one  else.  I  thought  perhaps  you  cared 
at  first  just  because  I  was  pretty  then, — ^and 
I  did  n*t  want  you  to  care  now  just  because 
I  could  do  a  little  thing  to  make  you  proud 
of  me.  Don't  you  understand?  I  didn't 
want  you  to  care  in  (hat  way.  No — don't 
say  anything,  Morris  I — ^I  understand  now ; 
I  am  satisfied,  dear.  I  want  nothing  now 
but  just  to  be  well  and  strong,  and  have 
you,  always." 

**Let  me  ask  you  just  one  thing,"  said 
Morris.  <<  Did  Miss  Fay  know  about  that 
—at  all?" 

"No,"  said  Millicent  "She  did  not 
know.  Nobody  knew  Unless  perhaps  Agnes 
suspected.    I  never  told  even  her." 

One  afternoon  she  lay  bolstered  up  among 
the  great,  square  pillows,  very  white  and 
weak  as  yet,  but  with  very  happy  eyes;  and 
he  asked  if  she  would  like  to  have  him  read 
to  her. 

"  Yes,  please,"  she  said.  "  There  is  some- 
thing I  would  like  to  have  you  read  me  if 
you  will."  She  told  him  where  the  book 
stood  on  the  shelves,  and  he  brought  the 
volume  and  found  the  place.  It  was  the 
sonnet  that  every  lover  of  a  great-souled, 
sweet^oiced  poetess  always  knows. 

"  If  fhou  mnBt  love  me,  let  it  be  for  naught 

Except  for  lore's  gftke  only.    Do  not  say, 

•  I  love  her  for  her  smile— her  look— her  way 

Of  speaking  gently,— for  a  trick  of  thought 

That  fftlls  in  well  with  mine,  and  oertes  brought 

A  sense  of  pleasant  ease  on  such  a  day,* 

For  these  things  in  themselves,  beloved,  may 

Be  changed,  or  change  for  thee,— and  love  so  wrought. 

May  be  nnwrought  so.    Neither  love  me  for 

Thine  own  dear  pity's  wiping  my  cheeks  dry,— 

A  creature  might  forget  to  weep,  who  bore 

Thy  comfort  long,  and  lose  thy  lore  thereby. 

But  love  me  for  love's  sake,  that  evermore 

Thou  may'st  love  on,  through  love's  eternity." 

Neither  spoke  for  a  few  moments  after  he 
had  finished;  then  she  asked  him  to  take 
away  the  pillows  that  she  might  lie  down 
and  sleep. 
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"And  will  you  get  the  violin,  Morris, 
and  play  to  me?  I  do  so  long  to  hear  it 
once  again," — so  he  brought  it,  and  played 
softly  all  the  old,  familiar  airs,  till  she  sank 
into  a  quiet  sleep  while  the  sweet  notes  of 
Rohin  Adair  were  breathing  low  and  faint 
beside  the  pillow. 

Mrs.  Thomdike  grew  better  and  stronger 
very  fast  indeed.  The  brovni  hair  came 
out  in  curly  rings  over  the  small  head,  and, 
with  growing  color  and  roundness  of  out- 
line, she  looked  much  younger  and  prettier 
than  for  a  great  many  years ;  and  Miss  Fay, 
when  she  came  back  in  September,  thought 
the  fever  had  effected  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  her  neighbor's  looks. 

Millicent  never  became  a  literary  "  star  " 
or  gained  any  literary  reputation.  She  con- 
tinued in  occasional  contribution  to  her  hus- 
band's paper  under  the  old  initials,  but  only 
the  editor  ever  knew  the  little  secret  of 
identity.  The  article  on  "  Convalescence," 
which  was  so  widely  copied  and  more  widely 
praised,  was  perhaps  the  best  thing  she  ever 
wrote.  She  was  not  a  woman  of  any  great 
ambition,  but  she  was  for  the  most  of  her 
life  a  very  happy  woman.  The  one  cloud 
that  had  seemed  so  thick  and  dark  melted 
away  in  the  heat  of  fever,  and  she  never 
saw  it  again. — Morris  Thomdike  learned  a 
great  deal  in  those  midsummer  days  of  wis- 
dom that  is  not  to  be  read  in  books.  He 
learned  more  than  he  had  ever  knovm  before 
of  the  real  needs  of  a  woman's  heart,  and 
he  answered  those  needs  as  only  a  strong 
and  a  good  man  can. 

Millicent  could  afford  to  be  very  generous 
to  Miss  Fay  now ;  and,  though  somewhat  to 
her  own  surprise,  gradually  came  to  like  her 
very  well.  It  was  different  with  Mr.  Thom- 
dike. He  always  treated  her  with  the  most 
perfect  friendliness  and  careful  courtesy, 
— ^they  played  duets  again,  and  talked  of 
Froude  and  Herbert  Spencer, — but,  though 
he  could  hardly  have  told  himself  just 
wherein  she  had  ever  been  at  fault,  he  never 
quite  forgave  her. 

Mabel  S.  Emery. 
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BORDEB-LANDS. 

I. 

d[  DOWN  thk  hazy  vista  that  stretches  far  before 
/I    I  tnm  youth's  eyee  of  longing  to  find  a  fairer  lore ; 
/II  Bose>riches  shower  the  pathway,  with  tremnloos  diamonds  strewn, 
^     Entrancing  yoices  woo  me  to  oome  possees  mine  own ; 

Some  sweet  is  just  before  me,  some  beckoning  hand  beyond 
Shows  where  all  dawns  are  dearer,  lures  where  all  hearts  are  fond; 
Oh,  wake  me  not  to  sadness,  eay  not  it  only  seems, 
As  I  follow  phantom  footsteps  down  the  border-land  of  dreams  I 

n. 

Warm  winds  bring  soft  caresses,  the  white  day  whiapers  '^hush  1 " 
Hope's  bkwsoms  drift  around  me ;  my  trailing  garments  brush 
From  myriad  buds  a  sweetness  that  thrills  my  being  through ; 
And  my  loro— my  love  is  hastening,  with  eager  heart  and  true  1 
See  how  the  swift-winged  song-birds  fall  fluttering  to  my  hand, 
No  doubt  affrights  their  bosoms,  in  this,  Hope's  balmy  land ; 
Soft  ehoruses  of  welcome  charm  all  the  waiting  air, — 
Yet  a  breath  would  blow  me  over  to  the  dark  land  of  despair! 

The  world  is  wide  and  winsome,  I  walk  its  winding  ways ; 

0  life,  I  feel  your  fullness, — 0  earth,  I  sing  your  praise  1 
Yet  I  know  a  realm  immortal,  a  country  strange  and  dim. 
Blooms  just  beyond  the  swelling  of  each  solemn  Sabbath  hymn ; 

1  reach  with  finite  fingers,  standing,  doubtful,  on  the  verge, 
And  touch  the  sands  so  golden,  and  hear  the  sounding  suige ; 
One  moment  I  may  linger— one  kiss  amid  the  flowers, 

A  sigh— I  pass  forever  from  this  border-land  of  ours  I 

CeUae  M.  A.  Wimbm. 
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«tSS  Almira  Beckett's  boarding-house  ordinary;   a  woman  of  perhaps  forty^five 

was  imique  in  its  way,  bearing  the  years,  with  an  early  country  training  to 

distinction  of  being  probably  the  only  which  she  owed  the  development  of  certain 

J  "one  of  its  kind  in  Boston.    Its  pat-  prominent  moral  vertebrae,  and  an  inde- 

rons  were  people  who  had  each  such  intense  pendenoe  which  might  have  led  her  into  the 

interest  in  some  one  study  or  idea  as  to  jus-  championship  of  woman's  rights,  had  she 

tify  one  in  calling  them  riders  of  hobbies,  not  been  saved  from  that  gulf  by  a  keen 

Every  one  was  obliged  to  bear  the  stamp  of  mind  which  demanded  a  variety  of  intellect- 

originality  as  a  proof  of  his  fitness  to  be  ual  amusement  rather  than  one  unbroken 

there.   Miss  Almira  herself  was  by  no  means  course  on  any  one  stream  of  thought. 
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Some  one  onoe  said  to  her,  '<  I  should  as 
soon  think  of  connecting  my  idea  of  you 
with  a  livery  stable  m  a  boarding-house. 
How  came  you  to  do  it  ?  " 

"  Because  when  I  came  away  from  home  *' 
— ^the  death  of  her  father  and  paralyzed  sia^ 
ter  had  released  her  after  years  of  devotion 
to  their  needs — <*I  was  determined  to  be 
among  people  worth  knowing,  and  I  had  n't 
the  sign  of  an  admission  ticket  to  the  best 
w>ciety — ^neither  birth  nor  money. 

^  Besides,  the  best  people,  to  my  mind, 
were  of  the  aristocracy  of  thought  and  the 
class  liable  to  be  overrun  by  the  snobs  of 
wealth ;  and  the  idea  of  this  sort  of  board- 
ing-house struck  me-Hfc  menagerie  of  lions. 

'<  I  believed  it  could  be  made  a  success, 
and  I  've  done  it." 

"  But  how  do  you  get  just  the  people  you 
want?" 

**  Oh,  by  a  variety  of  means.  If  people 
composed  wholly  of  clothes  come  I  talk  as 
if  we  breakfasted  at  five  on  oatmeal  and 
graham,  and  dined  at  twelve  on  a  strictly 
vegetable  diet,  and  they  faintly  reply  that 
the  hours  would  hardly  suit.  When  dapper 
young  shop-men  with  their  hair  parted  in 
the  middle  call  to  look  at  rooms,  I  speak  of 
the  society  in  the  house  as  something  desir- 
able, composed  largely  of  ministers  and 
woman  suffragists,  and  hint  at  frequent 
woman's  rights  conventions  in  the  parlor. 

"  Of  course  they  return  no  more,  and  so 
you  see  the  undesirable  element  is  easily 
disposed  of;  and  as  to  the  desirable,  one 
Bohemian  knows  scores  of  others  and  brings 
them  in  his  wake." 

It  was  an  eclectic  society  chosen  carelessly 
from  all  sects  of  extreme  thinkers,  a  sprink- 
ling of  spiritualists,  scientists  and  professed 
radicals. 

Of  course  there  was  a  good  deal  of  non- 
sense talked  at  table  and  in  the  parlor  after 
tea,  where  there  were  nooks  and  comers  in 
which  little  knots  of  talkers  might  be  almost 
isolated  from  every  other  member  of  the 
company.  One  night  there  were  fewer  peo- 
ple than  usual,  and  Professor  Town,  who 
was  occupied  in  researches  on  the  subjects 
of  pre-historic  and  civilized  man,  came  ever 
to  talk  with  Miss  Carey,  the  little  figure  in 
black  by  the  window.     She  was  a  new- 


comer, and  her  private  life  being  desolate 
enough,  was  lonely  in  the  midst  of  the  eager, 
intellectual  existence  about  her.  Miss  Al- 
mira  wondered  at  herself  for  admitting  her 
to  the  house,  since  she  was  nobody  in  par- 
ticular. She  had  not  translated  Tennyson 
into  Bengalese,  npr  did  she  cherish  aspira- 
tions toward  the  regeneration  of  society; 
she  was  simply  a  small  woman  with  a  dimin- 
utive trunk  and  a  grand  piano. 

^  I  shall  die  if  she  strums  on  the  piano," 
said  Miss  Almira  anxiously ;  "  perhaps  I  've 
made  a  mistake  in  taking  her." 

But  in  three  days  she  drew  a  breath  of  re- 
lief and  cried,  <*  Thank  heaven,  I  was  right  I 
I  knew  my  perceptions  could  not  be  at 
fault!" 

She  was  v«ry  unobtrusive,  and  as  it  proved, 
played  the  piano  instead  of  toiiiuring  it. 

Professor  Town  had  been  working  hard 
all  day,  writing  what  he  hoped  would  be- 
come his  celebrated  chapter  on  "Mind  in 
the  Infant  Civilization,"  and  now  wished 
chiefly  to  be  amused  ;  so  he  wandered  into 
the  comer  where  Miss  Carey  sat  as  he  would 
have  done  toward  any  one  whose  face  was 
not  too  familiar. 

The  professor  was  fond  of  the  unusual. 
His  was  the  temperament  which  thrives  on 
theories  and  new  sensations.  He  was  a  man 
of  fine  presence,  a  commanding  figure  and 
so  much  vitality  and  magnetism  that  it  al- 
ways seemed  as  if  his  coming  produced  a 
change  in  the  social  atmosphere  of  any  place. 
His  head  was  set  very  proudly  above  square 
shoulders,  and  the  waving  beard  and  hair 
gave  a  hint  of  a  German  physique,  except 
that  the  German  adipose  was  supplanted  by 
a  firm  muscular  development. 

<<You  seem  to  choose  solitude,  Miss  Carey." 
The  professor  prided  himself  on  being  a 
person  of  ideas,  but  it  is  a  universal  fact 
that  such  individuals  occasionally  make 
commonplace  remarks.  "  Or  are  you  difficult 
to  please  ?  See,  there  is  a  discussion  on  mar- 
riage over  in  that  comer,  and  I  '11  venture  to 
predict  that  the  two  long-haired  young  men 
by  the  window  are  holding  forth  on  tones 
and  tints." 

"  No,  I  have  n't  chosen  my  own  company 
because  I  felt  fastidious,  but  rather  stupid," 
said  the  girl.    '<  It  is  such  a  gray  day,  and  a 
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lead-colored  sunset  is  sufficient  to  make  one's 
mind  neutral." 

<'  Ah,  you  have  one  of  those  sensitive  tem- 
peraments which  are  affected  by  the  weath- 
er,"  said  the  professor,  seating  himself.  To 
use  a  homely  illustration,  "All  was  grist 
that  came  to  his  mill."  He  seized  upon  new 
phases  of  human  nature  as  so  much  added 
material  for  his  speculations  on  society  in 
general.  *'  Such  natures  are  always  nervous 
and  impressionable,  especially  sensitive  to 
great  joy  and  keen  sorrow ;  often  the  artistic 
temperament,  too,  devoted  to  music  or  some 
form  of  creative  art." 

Miss  Carey  looked  at  him  with  as  much 
wonder  as  if  he  had  constructed  an  extinct 
animal  from  one  bone. 

"  Yes,  you  have  read  me  very  correctly," 
she  said.  *'  I  believe  I  am  inflaenoed  by  cir- 
cumstances to  a  humiliating  degree,  and  I 
am  without  doubt  devoted  to  music" 

*'  Then  if  you  are  susceptible  to  external 
influences  you  must  also  be  to  social  ones. 
How  does  the  atmosphere  of  this  house  affect 
you?" 

"I  don't  know  exactly,  I  haven't  been 
here  long  enough  to  decide,  but  it  troubles 
me  a  little;  it  seems  tense  and  strained. 
Perhaps  I  h%ve  n't  a  keen  enough  interest  in 
great  thoughts  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
too  much  effort  to  have  something  to  say — 
too  great  a  struggle  to  keep  on  a  certain 
intellectual  plane  and  never  fall  below  it" 

'<  And  yet  what  is  the  more  highly  satis- 
factory ?  "  said  the  professor,  his  eyes  lightn- 
ing as  those  of  an  enthusiast  will  when  his 
favorite  topic  is  touched,  and  he  sejss  the  pos- 
sibility of  impressing  his  own  ideas  on  a  page 
not  too  much  occupied  by  other  theories. 
"  Is  there  a  higher  life  than  the  intellectual 
one  ?  any  real  pleasure  but  in  the  exchange 
of  ideas  ?  " 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,  and  indeed  it 
seems  a  fine  thing  to  say,  but  I  must  confess 
it  tires  me.  And  then  my  experience  argues 
against  it. 

"  I  was  very  happy  at  home  five  years  ago; 
we  were  all  happy  until  my  father  and 
mother  died,  and  our  days  were  perhaps 
rather  commonplace^— filled  up  with  little 
cares  and  pleasures/  Of  course  we  had 
books   and  music   and  were  interested  in 


study;  but  we  never  dreamed  of  making 
inteUect  supreme." 

"  But  is  n't  it^-f orgive  me,  for  I  don't  mean 
to  apply  it  to  your  own  case — is  n't  a  cling- 
ing to  commonplace  pleasures  belittiing, 
where  so  much  worthier  ones  are  within  the 
grasp?  I  believe  that  is  the  mistake  in 
families — so  much  time  is  wasted  on  sordid 
cares  that  too  little  is  left  for  grasping 
broad  ideas.  The  difference  between  such 
lives  and  intellectual  ones  is  like  that  be- 
tween Hypatiaand  a  woman  who  only  knits 
tidies." 

A  puzzled,  troubled  look  came  over  the 
girl's  face.  "  Perhaps  you  are  right,  I  have 
no  arguments  to  support  my  views»  which 
are  those  of  feeling  rather  than  reason,  but 
I  am  not  equal  to  such  a  high  plane  of 
thought.  Perhaps  it  bespeaks  a  low  intel- 
lectual level  in  me,  and  indeed  I  often  won- 
der at  the  people  here,  whose  brilliant  i^eas 
seem  habitual." 

"  No,  not  a  low  intellectual  level,  but  I  am 
sorry  you  do  not  take  a  different  view.  The 
trouble  is  that  people  bow  down  and  worship 
the  family  relation  as  the  noblest  institution 
possible,  whereas  it  is  from  this  close  connec- 
tion with  each  other  that  our  most  sordid 
and  petty  cares  arise.  The  individual  is  the 
true  social  unit  and  should  be  complete  in 
himself.  We  ought  to  habituate  ourselves 
to  thought  as  a  recluse  would  to  meditation, 
and  only  meet  other  minds  as  an  intellectual 
exercise." 

"  Then  how  do  you  dispose  of  family  affec- 
tion ?  Does  npt  the  whole  frame-work  of  so- 
ciety rest  on  these  relations  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  I  would  leave  what  yon  call 
family  affections  in  their  engrossing  form  to 
the  people  who  need  them,  only  telling  the 
few  soula  in  every  age  who  demand  the 
highest  that  it  is  bound  up  in  their  own 
individuality  and  connection  mth  external 
nature,  that  they  need  commune  with  other 
souls  but  seldom,  and  that  only  when  they 
have  some  good  thing  to  offer — some  feast 
on  the  nectar  and  ambrosia  of  life  to  share 
with  another.  I  must  tell  you  my  theory  of 
marriage  sometime,  if  I  am  not  tiring  yon 
now." 

"  No,  only  puzzling  me  a  little,  but  go  on 
please." 
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"  I  think  the  true  idea  of  love  is  a  lofty 
friendship  rather  then  the  mawkish  senti- 
ment dignified  by  that  name.  Two  people 
whose  minds  are  in  harmony  can  meet  on 
the  topics  nearest  them  in  the  keenest  intel- 
lectual sympathy.  Is  there  anything  nobler 
than  that?" 

"  It  soonds  very  fine,"  said  Miss  Carey. 

**  But  imfortunately  most  of  us  are  fear- 
fully commonplace  and  not  eqna]  to  more 
than  occasional  transfigurations." 

*'  Not  at  all,"  said  the  Professor,  his  en- 
thusiasm lighting  his  handsome  face. 

"  Every  one  is  capable  of  raising  himself 
to  more  ambitions  heights ;  it  is  simply  de- 
veloping rudimentary  organs.  I  tell  you, 
we  've  no  idea  what  we  can  attain  until  we 
deliberately  choose  the  highest,  sacrificing 
everything  else." 

Helen  Carey  listened  as  might  a  devotee 
to  an  oracle,  believing  when  she  did  not 
understand  the  utterances  that  they  were 
aU  the  loftier  for  being  mystical.  She  had 
been  a  religious  girl,  brought  up  to  repeat 
the  Episcopal  creed,  and  his  radical  doc- 
trines at  first  startled,  then  made  her  hope- 
less, and  finally,  in  her  self-distrust,  she 
learned  to  take  them  on  sufferance  as  com- 
ing  from  lips  wiser  than  her  own.  She  was 
absolutely  unacquainted  with  the  world,  hav- 
ing just  enough  money  to  live  economically, 
and  choosing  boarding-houses  rather  than  a 
home  with  distant  relatives.  To  say  she 
was  unacquainted  with  the  world  after  a 
boarding-house  experience  seems  a  paradox; 
but  the  truth  was  that  she  had  gone  through 
it  thus  far  knowing  few  people,  and  those 
were  so  thoroughly  commonplace  that  she 
had  learned  to  set  them  down  as  such,  and 
as  not  belonging  to  her  world ;  but  at  Miss 
Almira's  she  found  thought  and  ^evidences 
of  culture,  and  the  first  of  so  unusual  a  tone 
that  it  impressed  and  bewildered  her. 

The  Professor  sought  her  often  after  the 
first  conversation.  Her  impressions  were 
fresh — not  hackneyed  arguments  from  books, 
but  the  untaught  promptings  of  her  heart, 
and  an  unconscious  hero-worship  of  which 
he  became  the  object  flattered  and  fed  the 
weaker  part  of  his  nature. 

The  Professor  was  honest  enough  in  his 
theories  simply  because  to  him  it  was  no 


trouble  to  carry  them  out.  He  was  too 
much  absorbed  in  schemes  of  writing  and 
researches  into  antiquity  to  demand  more 
happiness  than  he  could  seize  by  the  way, 
and  let  fall  again  like  withered  flowers.  To 
be  confined  at  home  with  wife  and  children 
would  have  annoyed  and  cramped  him,  and 
consequently  he  saw  no  reason  why  his 
dreams  of  Platonic  friendship  should  not  be 
as  practicable  for  every  one  as  for  himself. 
It  became  the  usual  thing  for  him  to  drop 
into  the  parlor  and  talk  to  Helen  until  late. 
No  one  at  the  house  kept  regular  hours,  and 
Miss  Almira  never  complained.  She  was 
herself  too  fond  of  excitement  to  do  so. 

One  night  he  asked  her  to  play  for  him 
and  she  complied  at  once. 

All  her  acts  had  a  peculiar  grace,  from 
the  very  fact  of  their  being  done  simply  and 
with  no  affectation.  All  the  strength  and 
passion  of  her  nature  found  expression  in 
music.  She  might  strike  you  as  being 
rather  a  negative  character  until  you  felt 
the  power  she  could  infuse  into  her  playing. 
When  she  turned  to  him  his  face  was  glow- 
ing with  sympathy  and  pleasure. 

"  Why,  I  did  n't  know  you  cared  so  much 
for  music,"  she  said  artlessly.  *'  You  never 
speak  of  it.    Why  is  it?" 

"I  don't  know;  perhaps  because  there 
have  been  so  many  other  things  to  say,  and 
my  love  for  it  is  only  a  passionate  adoration 
of  an  unknown  mistress  while  yours  comes 
from  knowledge." 

"  I  do  not  know  it  as  well  as  I  wish,"  she 
said  modestly  ;  **  I  often  have  dreams,  con- 
ceptions of  harmony,  which  «I  can  never 
realize.  Still,  it  is  much  to  be  able  to  inter- 
pret for  one's  self  though  but  poorly  the 
works  of  the  masters." 

<<  Yes,  and  now  I  see  through  what  chan- 
nel I  can  best  force  my  ideas  of  social  rela- 
tions on  you.  Would  not  your  art  content 
you  ?  Could  you  not  live  and  be  happy  if 
you  and  music  were  alone  in  the  world,  and 
you  were  able  to  realize  your  greatest  ideas  ? 
Would  not  all  necessity  for  close  social  re- 
lations drop  away  and  leave  you  content 
with  intellectual  enjoyments?" 

'<I  have  sometimes  thought  so,"  said 
Helen,  her  eyes  lighting  with  enthusiasm, 
*'  but  it  is  only  in  rare  moments  when  I  am 
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carried  out  of  and  beyond  myself  by  the 
power  of  sound." 

'<  Yes,  but  those  rare  moments  are  the 
real  ones,  when  our  true  selves  speak." 

Two  or  three  people  coming  into  the  room 
joined  them,  and  Carl  Eebler,  the  German, 
said, 

"You  wiir never  convert  Miss  Carey  to 
radical  ideas, — ^never  think  it.  She  is  strictly 
conservative ;  I  know  by  the  month's  severe 
expression." 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  am  con- 
servative or  not  when  I  hear  yon  people 
talk,"  said  Helen,  ''but  I  have  yet  to  learn 
whether  it  is  only  talk  or  whether  you  pro- 
pose doing  something." 

**  The  latter  by  all  means,*'  said  little 
Herr  Winckel,  who  took  snuff  and  read  pon- 
derous volumes.  ''Reduce  your  material 
wants  to  the  minimum,  devote  your  surplus 
money  to  the  education  of  the  masses  and 
spend  your  own  time  in  intellectual  pur- 
suits." 

"  But  to  what  end  ?  I  cannot  see  the  sat- 
isfaction in  this  exclusively  intellectual 
life.  It  is  as  much  cramped  as  any  exist- 
ence devoid  of  thought." 

The  little  circle  about  her  looked  a  trifle 
shocked  at  such  total  lack  of  comprehension. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Town.  ♦'  You  are  by  no 
means  to  neglect  physical  culture.  Man 
ought  to  have  a  splendid  physique,  and  an 
existence  care-free  and  joyous  like  the 
Greek." 

"  But  why  all  this  effort  for  an  existence 
which  seems  only  an  eternal  symposium  of 
looking  into  each  other's  eyes  and  exchang- 
ing ideas  ?  " 

"  Because  being  rather  than  doing  is  of 
value." 

And  so  the  talk  went  on  becoming  more 
and  more  shadowy. 

Helen  was  not  happy.  Robert  Town  was 
with  her  almost  constantly,  but  it  was  from 
a  devotion  which  oppressed  while  it  fasci- 
nated her.  The  air  of  investigation  and 
unbelief  with  which  he  surrounded  life 
troubled  her.  She  had  a  helpless  feeling  of 
uncertainty ;  that  all  these  things  were  un- 
like what  she  had  been  taught,  but  she 
might  have  been  wrong.  These  people  were 
allVo  brilliant  and  positive  that  she  could 


not  gainsay  them,  and  a  kind  of  vague  ter- 
ror assailed  her  that  she  might  believe  them 
and  then  drift;— whither  ?  It  seemed  into 
a  hopeless  sea  of  unbelief  where  everything 
was  shifting  as  the  tide.  Town  was  as  des- 
titute of  religious  belief  as  he  was  extreme 
on  every  question,  and  she  began  to  wonder 
if  her  futh  were  living  or  held  only  because 
she  knew  no  better.  One  night  she  was 
playing  softly  in  the  parlor,  in  the  half 
light  between  sunset  and  night  shadows 
when  he  came.  An  unusual  thing ;  no  one 
was  in  the  room  and  the  lamps  were  not 
lighted. 

"  The  air  is  heavy  with  heliotrope,"  he 
said.    ''Ah,  you  have  some  in  your  hair." 

"  Yes»  little  Mr.  Wynne  gave  it  to  me  be- 
fore tea." 

"He  gave  you  flowers?  What  business 
had  he  to  do  that?"  said  Town,  a  quick 
note  of  anger  in  his  voice. 

"  Why  yes,"  said  Helen,  looking  up  in 
some  wonder,  his  emotion  seeming  so  dis- 
proportionate to  the  fact.  "It  was  very 
kind  of  him ;  a  nice  little  attention." 

"Yes,  but  why  should  you  care  for  his 
little  attentions,"  he  said  jealously,  so  over- 
come by  the  emotion  of  the  moment  that  it 
carried  him  further  than  he  intended  it 
should.  "  You  are  my  friend,  Helen.  Ko 
one  else  has  any  right  to  you.  You  are 
happy  with  me,  and  I  am  at  rest  in  your 
society.  No  human  being  can  oome  between 
us." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  his  eyes  held 
hers  until  she  drew  them  away,  blushing 
all  over  her  face  in  a  sweet  confusion,  while 
a  new,  delightful  sense  of  possesai<m  came 
over  her.  She  was  no  longer  homeless  in  a 
vague  world  of  theories.  This  human 
heart  was  Jier  home,  and  in  her  exalted  hero- 
worship,  it  seemed  large  and  deep  and  vast 
enough  to  shelter  her  and  all  her  doubts 
forever. 

From  that  time  she  cast  aside  all  fear  and 
drifted  on  whither  he  sailed  triumphantly 
in  advance.  They  were  always  together 
outside  the  hours  of  work,  and  in  long  talks 
touched  on  all  subjects ;  things  dim  to  mor- 
tal sight  unless  it  becomes  finer  and  dearer 
than  it  is  now,  until  Helen  felt  a  kind  of 
daring  spiritual  exaltation. 
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It  was  too  extreme  a  state  to  continue, 
and  aa  the  weeka  went  on  there  was  a  dif- 
ference in  his  manner;  nothing  less  kind, 
but  simply  a  shade  of  indifference  and  wea- 
riness. She  felt  what  she  could  not  explain, 
and  was  wretched.  She  was  too  much  the 
woman  not  to  excuse  him  and  hide  her  pain 
beneath  pride  as  long  as  possible,  but  the 
repression  only  gave  an  added  f  prce  to  the 
final  outbreak. 

*'  People  make  such  absurd  protestations," 
he  said,  as  he  lay  stretched  at  bis  ease  on 
the  sofa*  while  she  stood  drumming  on  the 
window  pane  and  watching  a  fine  mist  set- 
tling down  outside. 

*<  They  believe  their  personal  relations  are 
fixed  as  the  everlasting  hills,  whereas  I  be- 
lieve the  passion  called  love  is  exceedingly 
transitory.  The  only  thing  which  makes 
marriage  a  life  relation  is  that  we  are  crea- 
tures of  habit  and  get  used  to  one  another, 
BO  that  it  becomes  more  trouble  to  change 
one's  state  than  to  continue  in  it" 

<'So  you  believe  there  is  no  permanent 
state  of  affection  between  people,"  she  said, 
with  a  resolutely  quiet  voice. 

«  Why  yes,  as  the  phrase  is  generally  un- 
derstood. Now  I,  for  instance,  take  only  a 
critical  interest  in  the  minds  and  characters 
with  which  I  come  in  contact.  If  there  is 
much  in  common  between  us  of  course  I 
take  a  longer  and  deeper  interest,  but  when 
there  ceases  to  be  zest  and  stimulus  in  ex- 
changing impressions,  the  character  has 
lost  its  attraction.  How  often  have  I  tried  to 
impress  on  you  that  ideas  are  real  and  indi- 
vidual relations  only  incidents  by  the  way  ?  " 

She  leaned  her  head  against  the  window, 
while  a  choking  sensation  came  into  her 
throat  Just  then  a  working-man  went 
past,  swingiog  his  pail  and  leading  a  little 
child.  The  man's  face  was  worn  by  lines 
of  care,  browned  and  toughened  by  expo- 
sure to  the  weather,  but  as  the  child  looked 
up,  evidently  telling  its  day's  little  expe- 
riences, the  expression  of  fatherly  love  with 
which  he  answered  could  not  have  been 
more  beautiful  on  a  less  rugged  countenance. 
The  sight  roused  Helen,  and  sent  over  her 
.  a  thrill  of  what  she  felt  to  be  the  appreoia> 
tion  of  a  higher  nobilil^  than  this  veneer- 
ing of  culture. 


<<  Do  yon  mean  to  say,"  she  asked,  tam- 
ing to  him,  <*  thUt  there  is  nothing  to  you  in 
happy  homes  held  together  by  love  through 
all  stress  of  poverty  and  ill  luck  ?  no  beauty, 
a  higher  moral  beauty  thf&n  your  cold  in- 
tellectual creations  can  show,  in  the  picture 
of  fathers  and  mothers  giving  up  their  lives 
day  by  day  in  little  sacrifices  Ibr  their  child- 
ren? Are  these  homely  joys  and  sorrows,  not 
founded  on  books,  mere  shadows  to  you  ?" 

**  On  the  contrary,  they  are  very  interest- 
ing," said  Town,  not  noticing  how  intensely 
she  felt.  He  lay  with  his  hand  over  his 
closed  eyes  in  a  delicious,  sensuous  enjoy- 
ment of  rest  <<  They  are  poetic,  and  though 
you  would  n't  be  at  the  trouble  of  cultivating 
such  emotions  yourself,  you  could  not  wish 
them  absent  from  life,  considering  only  the 
loss  to  creative  art" 

<'  Then  I  cut  myself  loose  from  all  your 
theories,"  cried  Helen  passionately.  *'  They 
would  drive  me  mad.  Tour  thoughts  fasci- 
nated me — No,  why  should  I  not  speak  the 
the  truth  ? — ^fascinated  me  only  because  I 
believed  you  were  about  all  that  was  good 
and  great,  but  I  would  rather  cling  to  my 
old  simple  faith  in  man  and  God  than  have 
all  your  pride  of  intellect  and  emptiness  of 
heui.  I  have  been  untrue  to  myself.  I 
will  go  back  to  my  old  gods  though  they 
may  be  clay." 

Her  voice  broke  suddenly  in  a  sob.  Town 
had  risen  and  stood  looking  at  her,  at  first 
with  surprise,  which  changed  to  undisguised 
admiration. 

"  Why,  you  are  magnificent,  Helen  I 
There  are  depths  of  triagedy  in  you  I  never 
suspected  1 " 

She  turned  away  with  a  fine  scorn  and 
pity  in  her  voice. 

<<  Heaven  help  you  and  have  patience  with 
me  for  knowing  so  little  of  you,  if  you  can 
only  criticise  my  bearing  when  you  have 
spoiled  my  life.  I  was  humble  before  you 
because  I  thought  I  could  not  understand 
your  life,  which  seemed  so  far  above  me,  but 
now  I  see  mine  would  be  a  riddle  to  you. 
Good  by." 

The  next  morning  she  did  not  appear  at 
breakfast,  and  in  the  forenoon,  to  Miss  Al- 
mira's  honest  regret,  packed  her  trunk  and 
left  the  ideal  boarding-house  forever. 
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She  18  DOW  in  Becond-rate  lodgings  in  the 
third  story,  and  there  she  stays  day  after 
day  with  no  companion  bat  her  piano. 
Professor  Town  sails  for  £urope  this  sum- 
mer to  complete  his  investigations.    He  re- 


members her  as  a  girl  with  quite  an  unus- 
ual mind,  and  one  who  might  have  accom- 
plished much  under  proper  training. 

Z.  K.  Blade. 


GLIMPSES  OF  ENGLISH  HOMES. 


tHE  guide-books  put  the  stranger  in 
foreign  parts  on  track  of  many  objects 
of  interest.    But  they  leave  out  what 

J  is  most  worth  seeing  in  any  land,  since 
they  cannot  help  him  any  in  getting  sight  of 
it — the  home  life  of  the  people.  We  should 
not  expect  the  Frenchman  who  eats  every 
meal  at  a  hotel  or  a  restaurant  during  his 
visit  to  our  country,  to  carry  away  a  very 
correct  conception  of  real  American  life. 
'But  he  would  probably  do  as  well  in  this 
respect  as  the  American  who  forms  his 
opinion  of  French  life  from  his  seat  at  the 
iaide  (Thote  or  on  the  omnibus.  It  is  not 
easy  for  the  tourist,  generally,  to  get  a  near 
view  of  the  home  life  of  the  people  in  a 
strange  land,  especially  when  he  finds  so 
much  that  seems  to  claim  his  first  attention 
in  their  minsters,  galleiies,  parliaments  and 
battlefields.  I  counted  myself  fortunate, 
therefore,  that  an  errand  which  kept  me  in 
Great  Britain  for  nearly  a  year  was  of  a 
kind  that  incidentally  gave  me  frequent 
glimpses  of  home  life  among  all  classes. 

About  the  first  impression  that  English 
life  makes  on  the  stranger  is  that  it  is  shy 
of  intrusion.  English  homes  are  addicted 
to  getting  as  far  from  the  highway  as  they 
may,  and,  when  they  must  needs  stand  near 
it,  of  throwing  up  a  screen  of  high  hedges 
and  stout  gates  between  them  and  the  tramp- 
ing world.  Perhaps  the  gates  sometimes 
seem  a  little  slow  in  opening  for  the  offices 
of  hospitality.  But  I  doubt  whether,  for 
all  that,  a  choicer  sort  of  hospitality  is 
characteristic  of  any  other  people.  Once 
inside  an  English  home  you  are  made  to 
feel  very  much  at  home.  You  are  expected 
to  go  and  come,  indoors  and  out,  as  it  suits 
you.    Your   hosts,  on  their  piskrt,  do  not 


think  it  necessary  to  apologize  or  explain  if 
their  every-day  duties  make  it  needful  for 
them  to  leave  you  by  yourself,  now  and 
then,  on  the  lawn  or  in  the  library.  There 
is  no  conspicuous  efEort  to  "  entertain  "  you 
— ^no  airing  t)f  best  parlors,  no  dressing  in 
better  clothes,  no  extra  spread,  apparently, 
at  dinner.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  care  to 
make  your  stay  pleasant,  of  attention  that 
is  much  better  for  not  being  obtrusive. 

Another  impression  which  the  typical 
English  home  makes  is  that  there  is  no 
straining  to  keep  up  the  highest  style  Uiat 
one's  income  will  warrant.  So  long  as  fur- 
niture is  serviceable  it  matters  not  how  old- 
fashioned  it  is.  There  is  no  disposition  to 
tear  away  an  old  house  merely  because  it  is 
old  or  to  spend  money  in  changes  simply  for 
the  sake  of  modernizing  it  The  owner 
shows  you  the  old  fireplace  around  whidi 
his  family  have  gathered  and  the  little  win- 
dow out  of  which  they  have  looked  for  half  a 
dozen  generations,  with  more  pride  than  he 
could  take  in  the  costliest  staircase  or  finest 
facade  of  modem  build.  The  prosperous 
tradesman  whose  snug  business  yields  a 
profit  of  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  a 
year  will  as  likely  as  not  be  found  keeping 
house  in  roomy  quarters  at  the  rear  of  or 
over  his  shop.  Before  his  increasing  busi- 
ness demanded  so  much  room  as  now,  Will- 
iam Morris,  poet  and  artist,  gathered  many 
a  company  of  friends  distinguished  for  their 
talents  or  titles  at  his  tea-table  in  the  rooms 
his  family  occupied  over  his  business  estab- 
lishment in  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury.  I 
found  a  lady  whose  nam  de  plume  is  a  house- 
hold word  among  the  readers  of  good  stories 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  whose 
busy  pen  alone  must  yield  her  a  good  iu- 
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come,  living  on  the  floor  over  her  husband's 
professional  ofSces  in  a  quarter  where  Lon- 
don's business  heart  thumps  its  noisiest. 

To  be  comfortable  as  he  goes  along  is  a 
duty  that  stands  much  higher  in  the  middle- 
class  Englishman's  creed  than  to  make  a 
show  of  his  money.  As  his  idea  of  comfort 
inrolves  a  good  deal  of  cooking  and  other 
service,  he  keeps  twice  as  many  domestics 
as  an  American  family  with  the  same  income 
would,  and  lives  in  only  half  as  showy  a 
house.  This  was  the  best  explanation  I 
discovered  for  the  manifest  fact  that  Eng- 
lish mothers  have  the  advantage  of  Ameri- 
can women,  in  the  same  grade  of  life,  both 
in  the  matter  of  robust  health  and  daily  lei- 
sure. They  are  loyal,  usually,  to  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Queen,  and  raise  large  families. 
One  soon  gets  accustomed,  in  sauntering 
through  the  London  parks,  to  the  sight  of 
the  baby  carriage  which  holds  two  little 
ones  with  a  difference  in  their  ages  of  only 
a  twelvemonth  or  so.  But  there  is  no  effort 
to  keep  them  tricked  out  in  fine  clothes. 
And  as  for  running  every  time  a  little  chap 
bumps  his  nose  or  twists  his  fist  in  the 
younger  baby's  eyes,  the  English  mother 
begins  early  to  teach  her  progeny  to  make 
the  best  of  such  things. 

I  did  not  find  that  English  homes  were 
by  any  means  the  frowning  castles  they  are 
sometimes  represented — to  be  entered  only 
at  the  point  of  that  social  bayonet  known 
as  a  letter  of  introduction.  I  owe  the  pleas- 
ant memory  of  a  beautiful  home  which  lies 
among  the  hills  of  North  Lancashire  to  the 
merest  accident  in  meeting  for  half  an  hour 
the  delightful  Quaker  couple  who  preside 
over  it.  I  had  not  thought  that  we  should 
ever  see  or  hear  from  each  other  again  when, 
a  few  weeks  after  our  chance  meeting,  I  re- 
ceived a  note  which  had  followed  my  round- 
about path  and  which  brought  from  them 
an  invitation  to  spend  the  Christmas  holi- 
days under  their  roof.  I  was  side-tracked 
just  then,  as  a  raUway  man  would  say,  at  a 
hotel  in  Leeds.  Of  the  quarter  of  a  million 
or  more  faces  in  the  city,  about  the  only  one 
with  which  I  was  familiar  was  that  worn 
by  an  impassive  individual,  of  phenomenal 
deliberation  in  speech  and  movement,  who 
from  time  to  time  answered  my  call  for  chops. 


or  joints,  or  sweets  in  the  coffee  room.  The 
shops  of  every  sort  had  begun  to  bloom  out 
with  holiday  goods — notably  the  meat-mar- 
kets, whose  fronts  were  fairly  tapestried  all 
over  with  an  elaborate  display  of  fowl  and 
feathered  game.  The  sidewalks  swarmed 
at  night  with  eager  family  groups,  if  groups 
could  be  predicated  of  such  a  dense  crowd, 
planning  their  purchases.  I  had  begun  to 
feel  that  the  North  Atlantic  was  very  wide, 
and  that  the  friends  who  were  making  ready 
their  Christmas  trees  over  there  were  dread- 
fully far  away.  But  in  my  doubt  whether 
the  pleasant  note  from  my  Quaker  acquaint- 
ances meant  more  than  that  they  suspected 
and  pitied  my  lonesomeness,  and  in  my  con- 
fidence that  my  presence  could  add  little  to 
their  pleasure  at  such  a  time,  I  replied  ex- 
pressing my  appreciative  thanks  for  the  in- 
vitation but  my  doubt  whether  I  should  be 
able  to  accept  it.  The  return  post  brought 
a  much  heartier  renewal  of  the  invitation 
than  was  really  needed  to  draw  me  to  G — 
Close,  as  my  good  friends  called  their  home. 
Stepping  off  the  train  at  one  of  the  old 
towns  which  rejoiced  in  charter  privileges 
generations  before  any  one  had  dreamed  of 
the  existence  of  the  great,  rattling  Lanca- 
shire mill  villages  which  have  now  so  far 
outstripped  it  in  population  and  business,  I 
found  my  way  to  a  roomy,  handsome  resi- 
dence sitting  modestly  on  a  hill-side  which 
sloped  away  from  the  street  and  left  little 
but  the  stone  gables  and  chimneys  to  be 
seen  above  the  high,  thick  hedge  in  front. 
My  host  was  the  proprietor,  as  his  father 
was  before  him,  of  the  prosperous  woolen 
miUs  lying  down  the  valley  a  mile  or  so 
away.  He  had  the  unfailing  good  spirits 
which  seem  to  be  nature's  compensation  for 
corpulence,  and  made  merry  of  his  disabili- 
ties when,  on  one  occasion,  he  inadvertently 
got  on  his  knees  to  hunt  up  a  paper  in  a 
lower  drawer  of  his  library,  and  had  to  call 
on  his  sparer  and  spryer  wife  to  help  him  to 
his  feet.  His  two  sons — ^the  older  married 
to  an  American  Quakeress  whom  he  had 
wooed  and  won  while  she  was  accompany- 
ing her  parents  on  a  visit  to  the  English 
quarterly  meetings,  and  livihg  now  in  a 
modest  home  not  far  away;  the  younger 
still  unmarried  and  at  home— -had  succeeded 
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to  the  active  maiuigeiiieiit  of  the  boiiiiaM, 
haviDg  beea  trained  by  him  in  all  its  details 
ae  he  bad  been^trained  by  his  father  long 
before.  An  unmarried  dAng^ter  paet  her 
teens  and  a  niece  who  was  still  in  hers,  and 
who  was  as  meny  and  bright  a  prl  as  ever 
shone  to  good  advantage  against  the  back- 
ground of  staid  Quaker  sorroondings,  made 
up  the  rest  of  the  family. 

The  house  was  of  a  modem  style  of  archi- 
tectnre,  large,  expensive,  but  homelike.  One 
saw  that  there  was  no  hesitation  in  putting 
money  into  pediments  and  moldings  of  stone, 
and  panels  and  casings  of  carved  oak,  which 
would  do  duty  for  generations.  But  in  the 
daily  life  there  was  no  concealment  of  a 
cheerful  economy  that  must  have  been  bom 
of  long  habit  and  conscientious  principle* 
The  fire  on  the  hearth  in  the  family  sitting- 
room  was  fed  with  peat,  and  my  stout  host 
made  it  his  first  care  to  see  that  it  was  kept 
supplied  with  dry  short-lived  clods.  And  of 
course  it  seemed  odd  to  an  American,  when 
apples  were  brought  on  in  the  last  course  at 
dinner,  to  see  two  or  three  not  very  large 
ones  set  before  the  daughter  who  pared  and 
quartered  them  and  passed  a  piece  to  each 
person.  But  they  had  paid  freight  from  the 
orchards  of  the  United  States,  and  English 
people  are  not  used  to  our  free  consumption 
of  fruit.  Even  rich  folk,  on  the  occasion  of 
a  grand  party,  are  not  above  renting  the 
fine  pine-apples  that  are  grown  in  hot-houses, 
with  which  to  adom  their  tables,  and  retum* 
ing  them  afterwards,  if  guests  are  consider- 
ate enough — as  the  experienced  are^to  de- 
cline to  mutilate  them  I 

The  atmosphere  of  the  family  life  was 
delightful — there  was  such  poise,  such  sim- 
plicity, such  real  spirituality,  such  cheer.  I 
was  struck  by  the  delicate  regard  for  the 
convenience  and  the  cares  of  each  other,  as 
well  as  by  the  delicate  thoughtfulness  for 
the  entertainment,  with  no  seeming  to  en- 
tertain, of  the  guest.  Going  to  my  room 
for  the  night  I  found  a  few  handf uls  of  ooab 
blazing  in  the  grate,  evidently  not  so  much 
for  heat  as  for  cheer,  and  an  earthen  bottle 
of  hot  water  laid  between  the  sheets  where 
it  would  give-  my  feet  a  gentle  warmth  all 
night—a  motherly  duty  which  was  looked 
after  by  a  domestic  whose  hair  was  already 


gray  by  right  of  her  yean.  Family  life 
moved,  of  course,  with  great  r^^oUoity 
though  with  not  quite  so  much  show  of  it 
as  in  a  hospitable  household  where  I  was 
subsequently  entertained,  in  which,  promptly 
at  the  stroke  of  ten,  a  servant  entered  the 
parlor  door,  bringing  a  8iq>ply  of  lighted 
candles,  as  a  signal  lor  closing  the  evening's 
conversation  and  makiug  a  movement  to 
oar  respective  rooms. 

Christmas  day  there  was  no  set  hour  for 
unloading  presents  at  &—  Close.  But  now 
and  theik,  during  the  day,  little  gifts,chosen 
for  their  significance  and  prettiness  rather 
than  for  intrinsic  value  or  utility,  came  qui- 
etly into  the  possession  of  one  aud  another. 
My  host  had  been  for  Biany  yean  the  inti- 
mate friend  and  patron  of  Dr.  Livingstone, 
his  correspondent  during  his  long  plunges 
into  the  interior  of  Africa,  his  host  during 
his  rare  returns  to  England*  And  on  this 
Christmas  morning  there  came  from  Gks- 
gow  a  box  containing  an  elaborate— I  think 
that  is  the  suitable  word — Scotch  ahorlrcske, 
the  handicraft  and  holiday  gift  of  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone's sisten  to  thdr  brother's  old  friend. 
In  the  afternoon,  as  we  were  sitting  in  the 
library,  there  was  a  shuffling  of  heavy  boots 
in  the  porch,  followed  by  a  preliminaiy  toot 
or  two  of  a  brass  horn,  occasioning  an  ex- 
change of  smiles  and  the  remark  to  me 
that  it  was  a  visit  from  the  band  at  the  mill. 
They  were  all  operatives,  six  or  eight  of 
them,  one  or  two  old  men  and  one  or  two 
young  boys,  and,  haj^ily,  looking  more  like 
hearty  rustics  than  like  the  pinched  and 
pallid  feUows  so  common  in  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  of  operatives  in  the  great 
manufacturing  cities.  Their  playing  would 
have  kindled  no  envy  in  the  Band  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  but  they  worked  with 
a  will,  and  evidently  felt  that  if  a  band  had 
any  excuse  for  being  it  was  to  give  the  mas- 
ter a  piece  or  two  on  Christmas  and  to  en< 
joy  a  taste  of  his  refreshments.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  large  gathering  of  rel- 
atives— the  brothen  and  sisters  living  near 
by  and  their  families — ^who  made  a  point  of 
thus  assembling  for  Christmas  cheer  at  the 
house  of  eaoh  alternately.  This  year  it 
happened  to  be  their  turn  to  meet  at  G-— 
Close.    After  supper  the  evening  was  ginn 
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to  conversation  and  mnaic  and  to  quiet  mer- 
riment. There  wm  the  mmal  pleasantry  at 
the  expense  of  young  couples  accused  of 
being  caught  edging  their  way  under  the 
mistletoe  that  hung  in  the  broad  hall,  into 
which  the  soberest  of  the  elders  entered 
with  youthful  zest 

A  few  hours  spent  in  the  home  and  com- 
pany of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  glimpse  oC 
English  life  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  invi- 
tation to  a  lunch  at  Hawarden  Castle,  which 
our  little  party  of  Americans  had  so  gladly 
accepted,  suggested  three  in  the  afternoon 
as  an  hour  when  Mr.  Gladstone's  carriages 
could  be  in  waiting  for  us  at  the  little  rail- 
way station,  sitting  by  itself  in  the  mead- 
ows, two  or  three  miles  from  the  castle. 
Turning  from  the  highway  into  the  magnifi- 
cent park  in  which  the  castle  stands  we 
drove  for  about  a  mile  along  its  perfect  road, 
overhung  with  grand  old  trees  through 
which  we  caught  charming  pictures  of  vale 
and  slope  studded  here  and  there  with  the 
finest  oaks  and  beeches.  Approaching  the 
castle,  a  large  structure  overhung  with  ivy 
and  tipped  with  turrets  and  battlements  in 
Tudor  style,  heavy  oaken  doors  swung  open 
to  admit  us  to  the  court  A  bevy  of  dogs — 
hound,  collie,  mastifE  and  I  know  not  what 
other  breeds — studied  the  visitors  with  dig- 
nified interest  as  they  alighted  at  the  door, 
and  footmen  showed  the  way  inside.  Wrap- 
pings laid  off  we  were  tishered  into  what 
aeemed  to  me,  a  Yankee  term,  the  family 
sitting-room,  where  we  found  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone and  other  members  of  the  family,  in- 
cluding one  of  her  sons,  the  Bev.  Stephen 
Gladstone,  who  is  the  earnest  and  esteemed 
rector  of  Hawarden  parish. 

The  room  was  richly  but  not  showily  f  ur< 
nished,  the  two  features  which  most  quickly 
attracted  the  visitor's  eye  being  perhaps  the 
glistening  candelabra  holding  scores  c^  wax 
tf^sers,  which  did  service  instead  of  gas,  as 
in  most  English  mansions,  and  the  full  book- 
cases that  had  taken  possession  of  all  other*' 
wise  unoccupied  space  upon  the  walls,  even 
to  the  back  of  the  swinging  doors  which 
opened  into  the  dining-room,  to  which  they 
hung  like  barnacles.  One  door,  through 
which  the  grand  old  commoner — surely  the 
greatest  comm<mer  of  his  generation,  to  say 


no  more — ^by-aad4>y  oame  in  to  gveel  us, 
opened  into  the  library,  the  shop  in  which 
so  muoh  wonderful  literary  jr ork  has  been 
done.  Here  again  bookcases  ruled  supreme 
upon  the  walls,  while  up  and  down  the  long, 
wide  room  were  table-topped  cases  filled  with 
the  scholar's  tools  and  treasures.  One  table 
was  an  odd  exception  to  the  rest,  for  on  it 
lay  nearly  a  dozen  ojpet,  of  varying  English 
and  American  patterns.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
penchant  for  wood  chopping  is  well  known, 
and  this  table  was  to  him  something  what 
stables  and  kennels  are  to  so  many  English- 
men. We  recalled  the  familiar  story  told  of 
him  to  the  effect  that  he  never  lost  but  one 
night's  sle^  in  his  public  life  and  that  was 
because  of  his  anxiety  lest  a  high  wind 
should  blow  down  a  tree— which  he  had 
partly  felled  the  previous  day— before  he 
should  have  the  pleasure  of  finishing  his  task. 
He  laughingly  oonliBssed  to  its  substantial 
correctness.  He  dwelt  with  the  interest  of  a 
connoisseur  on  the  merits  and  defects  of  the 
various  patterns  in  his  kit  of  axes,  and 
showed  us  his  favorite— a  bit  of  Yankee 
make,  with  a  waxed  end  wound  around  the 
cracked  helve  I 

The  Hawarden  estate— <<  Harden  "  in  the 
vernacular  speech — ^which  was  formerly  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Gladstone's  father,  lies  in 
the  garden  of  North  Wales  and  its  rich  acres 
stretch  for  six  or  eight  miles  along  the  Dee. 
Oix  a  slight  knoU  a  bow-shot  from  the  pres- 
ent castle  are  the  remains  of  the  earlier  one, 
which  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  First 
Edward  and  which  was  a  castle  in  fact  as 
well  as  name.  A  slight  snow  had  fallen  in 
the  forenoon  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  had 
paths  swept  to  and  about  the  delightful  ivy- 
grown  ruins  that  his  guests  need  not  miss 
the  pleasure  of  a  stroll  over  them. 

If  my  feminine  reader  asks  what  we  had 
for  lunch  I  shall  have  to  plead  that  I  could 
hardly  have  told  an  hour  afterward.  I  only 
know  that  the  company  was  broken  up  into 
little  groups  at  round  tables ;  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gladstone  would  not  take  their  own 
seats  until  they  had  helped  to  serve  every 
guest;  and  that  thenceforward  the  wide- 
ranging,  delightful  conversation  of  the  great 
scholar  and  statesman  was  more  than  meat 
and  drink  to  all  who  sat  near  him.    None 
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of  the  pictures  which  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  depth  in  his  eyes  which  I  shall  always  re- 
Gladstone  do  justice  to  the  genial  spirit  that  member  as  the  finest  thing  in  his  fine  face. 
plays  over  his  face  at  such  a  time,  no  pict-  /.  B.  T.  Marsh. 
ure  could  do  justice  to  a  certain  light  and 


A  WORD  FOR  DICKENS. 


C|    FRIEND  of  mine  who  is  a  roan  of  fine 

/I  literary  taste  and  a  classical  scholar 
Ttv  won't  read  Dickens,  though  he  reads 
^  everything  else  under  the  sun,  includ- 
ing Tupper  and  T.  S.  Arthur.  He  says  Dick- 
ens tires  him,  and  is  proudly  ignorant  of  his 
novels. 

There  is  no  use  in  saying  to  him  on  start- 
ing out  for  a  jolly  excursion,  "  Wot  hurks, 
Pip?" — he  doesn't  know  Pip  nor  Joe;  no 
use  to  speak  of  "  dropin*  into  poetry," — ^he 
knows  nothing  of  Mr.  Wegg  or  the  *' De- 
cline and  Fall  off  the  Roosian  Empire."  It 
is  useless  to  mention  "Tickler"  or  to  say 
that  anybody  was  "off  the  rampage"  or 
"on  the  rampage";  no  use  to  look  at  a 
couple  and  say  that  "  Barkis  is  willin',"  ex- 
pecting him  to  laugh  ;  he  would  n't  know 
who  "  Barkis  "  was,  nor  why  he  was  "  wil- 
lin'";  no  satisfaction  in  calliDg  an  odi- 
ous woman  "Mrs.  McStinger"  or  "Mrs. 
Skewton,"  or  of  trying  to  make  him  happy 
by  dubbing  persons  he  disliked  "  Pecksniff  " 
or  "  Uriah  Heep."  I  always  found  myself 
when  I  made  any  such  allusions  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  fellow  who  has'  to  explain  his 
own  jokes,  and  of  course  soon  ceasied  to  bore 
him  with  any  reference  to  the  characters  or 
portraitures  of  Dickens. 

But  one's  literary  taste  may  be  too  fine  for 
every  day  use  and  I  think  my  friend  misses 
a  good  deal  of  the  humor  of  life  through  not 
knowing  Dickens,  who  is  wonderfully  ser- 
viceable for  every  day  wear.    To  illustrate : 

In  reading  James'  Life  of  Hawthorne  it 
annoyed  me  that  he  should  write  of  him 
from  so  decidedly  an  outside-of-us  point  of 
view  when  Mr.  James  has  the  misfortune, 
equally  with  Hawthorne,  to  have  been  bom 
an  American.  The  book  pleased  me  and 
displeased  me ;  and  I  kept  mentally  talking 
back  all  the  time  and  heartily  wished  I 


could  make  Mr.  James  feel  badly.  I  said  to 
myself,  the  location  of  Mr.  James'  provin- 
cialism is  in  the  world  of  thought ;  there  he 
is  almost  parochial. 

When,  after  giving  a  long  list  of  our  lacks, 
he  says,  to  finish  us,  that  "what  remains  is 
our  secret,  our  joke,  as  one  may  say,  every- 
thing else  being  gone,"  I  asked  mentally 
if  the  joke  is  not  that  there  may  be  worse 
plagues  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  than 
youth?  But  my  mental  replies  and  com- 
ments did  not  avail  to  lessen  my  mental 
annoyance  until  suddenly  a  humorous  satis- 
faction rushed  into  my  mind  as  I  pictured 
to  myself  Henry  James,  Jr.  in  the  character 
of  Steerforth's  valet,  the  respectable  Litti- 
mer,  and  the  American  nation,  including 
Hawthorne,  deprecatingly  enduring  his  very 
respectable  opinion  that  we  were  "very 
young."  With  this  picture  in  my  mind  I 
read  along  quite  comfortably  until  near  the 
end  of  the  book  where  Mr.  James  speaks  of 
what  he  calls  the  weak  side  of  Hawthorne's 
work,  and  of  the  indisputable  fact  that 
"Americans  are,  as  Americans,  the  most 
self-conscious  people  in  the  worid;"  that 
"  we  think  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  are 
in  a  conspiracy  to  undervalue  us,"  and  much 
more  in  tibe  same  strain,  the  while  his  very 
elbows  as  he  turns  his  cosmopolitan  back 
upon  us  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
are  fairly  teeming  with  the  opinion  that  we 
are  "  very  young."  I  said  to  myself,  as 
I  read,  in  as  English  a  manner  as  possible, 
"  Really  this  is  quite  too  awfully  dreadful  . 
you  know,"  and  took  balm  to  my  sacrificed 
sensitiveness  and  wounded  self-esteem  by 
identifying  myself  with  "  Trabb's  boy  "  in 
his  attitude  towards  Pip  when  that  youth 
returned  to  his  native  town  for  a  brief  visit 
having  left  all  provincialism  in  London,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Hold  me,  I  'm  so  frightened ! " 
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as  each  new  air  of  the  biographer  displayed 
itself,  and  sympathized  entirely  with  that 
wretched  boy  of  Trabb's  in  all  the  contor- 
tions and  gyrations  whereby  he  tried,  albeit 
unsuocessf  ully,  to  "  take  down  "  the  traveled 
and  cultured  and  entirely  nnprovincial  pride 
of  young  Pip. 

Of  course  I  know  I  can't  "  take  down  " 
Mr.  James,  but  the  humor  of  the  situation 


as  I  imagined  it  took  out  all  the  little  stings 
for  me,  and  enabled  me  to  finish  the  book 
in  quite  a  comfortable  frame  of  mind. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  not  for  Mr.  James 
but  for  my  friend  and  for  others  of  his  opin- 
ion—one who  will  not  read  Dickens  loses  a 
yast  amount  of  enjoyment  not  to  be  secured 
in  any  other  way. 

F.  E,  A. 


MY  FIRST  GREENBACKS. 


I T  was  in  Savannah,  and  a  few  days  after 
the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  forces 
of  General  Sherman  at  the  termination 
of  his  triumphal  march  from  Chatta- 
nooga. The  beautiful  ''Forest  City," usu- 
ally so  abounding  in  the  comforts  and  ele- 
gances of  life,  had  been  virtually  in  a  state 
of  siege  from  the  very  beginning  of  hostili- 
ties. For  the  Union  gun-boats  had  effectu- 
ally guarded  the  entrance  from  the  sea-board, 
thus  cutting  off  not  only  the  entire  supply 
of  northern  coal,  upon  which  Savannah  de- 
pends for  its  fuel,  but  provisions  of  all  sorts 
from  all  the  eastern  ports.  And  no  sooner 
had  the  bare  suspicion  gone  forth  that  Sa- 
vannah was  to  be  the  terminus  of  Gen. 
Sherman's  long  march,  than  the  supplies 
hitherto  obtainable  from  the  interior  also 
failed — every  wagon,  horse  and  mule  being 
brought  into  requisition  for  the  removal  of 
famiHes  and  their  effects  beyond  the  line  of 
the  advancing  army.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  General  Sherman  on  entering  Savan- 
nah found  empty  houses  enough  to  furnish 
"  quarters  "  for  a  good  portion  of  his  seventy- 
five  thousand  troops,  but  neither  food  nor 
fuel  for  his  own  men  or  the  citizens  of  the 
newly  "reconstructed"  city. 

In  view  of  the  possible  contingencies,  my 
husband  and  myself  had  "  taken  stock  "  that 
very  morning  and  found  the  following  re- 
sult: forty  pounds  of  flour,  two  gallons  of 
rice,  half  a  gallon  of  syrup,  and  a  handful  of 
salt;  with  not  an  ounce  of  meat,  butter  or 
lard — luxuries  that  for  three  or  four  weeks 
none  of  us  had  seen.  Meager  as  the  above 
inventory  seems  now,  I  am  confident  that 


our  larder  was  quite  as  well  supplied  as  any 
in  the  city  during  those  trying  days;  and 
we  felt  ourselves  rich  after  snnoming  up  the 
invoice  we  had  taken.  Of  fuel  none  of  us 
had  probably  more  than  twenty-four  hours' 
supply;  and  it  became  necessary  for  Gren. 
Sherman  not  only  to  provide  food  and  for- 
age for  his  own  troops,  but  speedily  to  devise 
some  system  of  relief  for  the  large  family  of 
citizens  now  by  the  fortunes  of  war  placed 
in  his  trust  And  right  nobly  did  l^e  brave 
soldier  discharge  this  duty,  in  Savannah  at 
least.  I  say  nothing  of  his  acts  or  policy 
elsewhere,  that  have  been  so  widely  dis- 
cussed and  with  such  varied  comments ;  but 
of  what  transpired  in  our  "  Forest  City  "  I 
speak  from  my  own  observation.  His  very 
first  act  after  placing  his  guards  and  assign- 
ing "quarters"  to  officers  and  men,  was  to 
detail  two  hundred  of  his  own  soldiers,  with 
army  wagons  and  horses,  to  cut  and  haul 
wood  for  the  citizens — the  families  of  the 
very  men  who  were  still  in  arms  against 
him.  For  Savannah,  be  it  remembered,  was 
surrendered  on  the  21st  of  December,  some 
four  months  before  the  end  of  the  war ;  and 
simultaneously  with  the  surrender  all  the 
confederate  forces  massed  in  the  city,  includ- 
ing every  able-bodied  man  not  absolutely 
needed  for  the  management  of  municipal 
affairs,  had  been  ordered  beyond  the  lines, 
leaving  behind  only  women  and  children,  the 
aged'  and  the  sick. 

It  was  for  these  that  Gren.  Sherman's  sym- 
pathies were  enlisted,  and  every  family  in 
the  city  was  promptly  supplied  with  at  least 
one  load  of  wood.    True  it  was  green  pine, 
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Iliat  conld  not  by  any  ingeniiity  be  ooaaced 
into  burning,  but  smoldered  and  guttered, 
smoked  and  '*  spitted,"  in  absolute  defiance 
jo£  all  our  efforts  to  inydce  eyen  the  faintest 
apology  for  a  blase.  But  that  was  no  fault 
of  the  kind  heart  that  devised,  or  the  strong 
arms  that  had  provided  the  supply,  and  such 
as  it  was,  it  was  the  best  within  reaeh  for 
the  time. 

The  marked  clemency  and  kindness  of 
General  Sherman  toward  the  conquered, 
combined  with  the  perfect  discipline  main- 
tained among  his  own  men,  largely  modified 
the  usual  inconveniences  attendant  on  the 
influx  of  an  invading  army  into  a  conquered 
eity.  Savannah  numbered  at  that  time  a 
population  of  about  thirty  thousand;  and 
when  into  a  dty  of  that  sise  come  to  be 
poured  at  a  day's  notice  an  army  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  hungry  men,  to  be  housed, 
warmed  and  fed,  it  required  no  little  diplo- 
macy to  preserve  order.  But  so  entirely  did 
General  Sherman  possess  the  heart  of  every 
man  in  his  command,  and  so  perfect  was  the 
discipline  of  his  large  army,  that  never  a 
brawl  or  disturbance  ot  any  sort  occurred 
during  the  entire  period  of  the  occupation 
of  Savannah  by  the  Union  army ;  no  prop- 
erty was  needlessly  injured,  nor  were  the 
citizens  in  any  way  inconvenienced  by  the 
presence  of  the  soldiers.  General  Sherman 
had  from  the  very  first  prohibited  his  officers 
occupying  for  themselves,  or  assigning  as 
« quarters"  to  their  men,  any  buildings  ex- 
cept such  as  should  be  found  entirely  va- 
cant; and  any  deficiency  of  lodgings  was  sup- 
plied by  the  erection  of  tents  in  the  smaller 
parks  and  open  squares  with  which  the 
beautiful  "Forest  City"  is  so  plentifully 
adorned.  Though  the  Union  forces  were  all 
extremely  short  of  provisions  on  their  ar- 
rival in  Savannah,  and  several  days  must 
transpire  before  communication  could  be 
opened  with  the  sea-board  and  any  ade- 
quate supplies  brought  in  from  Beaufort  and 
Hilton  Head,  no  levying  on  the  citizens  was 
permitted.  In  truth,  there  was  but  a  slen- 
der stock  in  the  dty  for  either  soldiers  or 
citizens,  and  provisions  of  all  sorts  were  at 
a  premium;  but  the  little  there  was  seemed 
not  very  satisfactorily  distributed.  The 
soldiers,  tired  of  canned  stores,  were  eager 


for  rice,  fresh  bread,  cakes  and  vogetablee; 
while  to  us,  who  had  so  long  been  blockaded 
from  the  outside  world,  and  deprived  en- 
tirely of  northern  and  foreign  products, 
canned  frmts,  cheese,  butter  and  such  com- 
modities were  the  great  desideratum.  The 
first  meat  placed  on  our  board  in  six  long 
weeks  was  a  piece  of  salt  pork,  presented  me 
by  a  northern  soldier  as  an  expression  of 
gratitude  for  a  plate  of  boiled  rice  I  had 
given  him  the  day  before.  And  probably 
the  one  was  quite  as  much  enjo3red  as  the 
other. 

Most  cherished  of  all  our  household  treas- 
ures was  a  golden-haired  young  lady,  who 
during  those  bright  December  da3rs  was 
peering  out  constantly  from  the  open  win- 
dow, and  watching  with  eager,  wondering 
eye  the  strange  panorama  that  had  so  sud- 
denly usurped  the  place  of  the  quiet  hith- 
erto reigning  in  our  almost  deasited  city. 
She  was  but  four  years  old,  all  smiles  and 
dimples,  and  the  veiy  sunshine  of  our  hearts 
and  home..  Though  her  very  birth  had  been 
heralded  by  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  all 
her  brief  life  war  had  been  surging  over 
our  fair  land,  there  had  been  no  actual  fight- 
ing about  our  own  home,  and  we  had  shielded 
her  from  all  knowledge  of  the  eril.  We 
never  spoke  of  scarcity  or  disaster  in  her 
presence,  and  to  her  little  heart  all  mankind 
was  one  great  brotherhood.  So  day  by  day 
she  gazed  admiringly  at  the  bright  uniforms 
as  they  passed,  before  her,  kissed  her  tiny 
hand  to  the  dear  old  flag,  and  nodded  and 
smiled  back  at  the  soldiers  who  eveiy  hour 
in  the  day  stopped  to  speak  to  her  as  they 
passed,  or  lifted  her  in  their  arms  while  hear 
sunny  curls  kissed  their  bronzed  cheeks. 
Occasionally  men  were  eating,  sailor  or 
soldier  fashion,  as  they  walked  along ;  and 
one  day  two  seated  themselves  on  our  front 
door  steps,  to  lunch  more  at  ease.  One  car- 
ried a  can  of  peaches  in  his  hand,  and  the 
other  a  wallet,  which  on  being  opened  dis- 
closed a  chunk  of  cheese  and  a  supply  of 
<<  hard  tack."  With  a  large  jack-knife  one 
of  the  men  opened  the  can  of  fruit,  and 
placing  it  on  the  step  between  them,  where 
the  other  had  already  deposited  the  cheese 
and  crackers,  the  soldiers  proceeded  to  re^ 
fresh   tiiemselves    by   alternately  dipping 
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their  jack-kniTes  into  the  can  and  fishing 
out  the  fruit,  and  then  with  the  same  imple- 
ment chopping  off  bngemouthfolsof  cheese. 
With  wondering  eyes  the  little  maiden 
watched  their  proceedings  from  a  window 
above— no  less  amnsed  at  this  primitive 
mode  of  dining  than  eager  to  share  in  the 
tempting  fruit  and  golden  cheese,  both  of 
them  dainties  of  which  she  was  specially 
fond,  and  which  had  been  for  twelve  long 
months  utterly  unobtainable  within  the 
confederate  lines.  Presently  the  child 
turned  suddenly  away,  and  coming  to  my 
side  said  depreostingly :  <<  Mamma,  why 
don't  us  have  cheese  and  canned  peaches 
fUMo,  like  we  used  to?  Is  papa's  money  all 
gone— all  the  big  box  full?  I'm  going  to 
look."  And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word, 
the  midget  opened  her  father's  desk  and 
drew  forth  a  handful  of  confederate  notes. 
Holding  them  high  over  her  head  she  said 
delightedly :  "  I  'm  going  to  buy  some  cheese 
and  som^  peaches  1 " 

What  could  I  say?  The  little  one  saw 
that  we  had  plenty  of  money— the  same  we 
had  used  all  her  brief  life.  I  did  not  at- 
tempt to  explain  but  told  her  that  another 
day,  very  soon,  we  would  go  to  the  sutler's 
store  together. 

She  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  prom- 
ise, never  dreaming,  the  little  innocent,  how 
eagerly  I  was  turning  over  every  plan  I  could 
devise  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  case. 
We  had  money  in  the  shape  of  confederate 
notes  and  bonds  which  had  come  to  us  at 
par  value  at  the  beginning  of  the  war;  and 
now — ^alas,  alas !  Savannah  being  again  in 
the  Union,  it  would  have  been  treasonable 
to  offer  confederate  money  in  trade,  even  if 
any  one  had  been  willing  to  receive  it ;  we 
had  laid  by  no  specie  while  it  was  plentiful ; 
and  as  we  had  not  been  beyond  the  confed- 
erate lines  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
war,  we  had  never  so  much  as  seen  a 
"  greenback."  How  contrive  to  get  posses- 
sion of  just  a  few  of  these?  My  husband 
said  it  would  be  impossible,  and  regretted 
that  I  had  committed  myself  by  a  promise 
that  must  result  only  in  disappointment. 

But  after  conceiving  and  rejecting  sooree 
of  plans,  I  hit  upon  one  that  seemed  to 
promise  success.    Almost  evexy  day,  Onion 


soldiers  stopped  before  our  door  to  inquire 
where  they  could  purchase  bread  or  cakes  of 
any  sort  We  had  occasionsllly  given  them, 
of  such  as  we  had ;  but  had  never  thought 
of  selling;  for  indeed,  we  had  little  enough 
on  hand,  and  knew  not  where  to  look  for 
any  farther  supply.  Hie  soldiers  had  money 
«^they  had  just  been  paid  off,  and  they 
were  anxious  to  purchase  fresh  food  of  any 
sort  whatever.  I  would  turn  cake-woman 
pro  tern.  My  husband  disapproved  my  plan 
in  Mo — ^flrst  laughed  at  my  prospective  vo- 
cation, and  said  I  could  never  go  through 
with  it;  and  then  reminded  me  that  I  had 
neither  eggs,  butter  nor  lard,  not  even  soda  1 
But  I  tried  it,  nevertheless.  I  made  my 
cakes  of  syrup  and  flour  only,  with  a  little 
salt,  and  grated  orange  peal  for  flavoring, 
rolled  them  thin,  and  baked  in  a  quick 
oven.  They  were  more  eatable  than  one 
would  have  thought  possible,  made  without 
shortening  or  soda;  and  to  wash  them  down, 
I  made  a  beverage  known  all  over  the  cotton 
states  as  **  tern'  bier  " — ^by  no  means  an  un- 
palatable drink. 

Our  house  was  in  a  conspicuous  location 
near  the  park,  and  twice  Gton.  Sherman  held 
reviews,  in  front  of  our  door.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first,  I  rose  early,  baked  my  cakes, 
whole  piles  of  them,  strained  my  beer,  that 
had  succeeded  ''to  a  tee " ;  and  at  ten 
o'clock  (having  first  sent  my  little  girl  up- 
stairs with  her  nurse,  and  persuaded  my  hua- 
band,  who  was  in  blissful  ignorance  of  my 
treasonable  designs,  to  walk  out  for  an  hour 
or  two)  I  spread  my  table,  just  inside  the 
dining-room  windows,  with  piles  of  nicely- 
browned  cakes  and  glasses  of  foaming  beer, 
that  to  our  half-famished  soldiers  looked 
very  tempting.  No  sooner  were  the  cur- 
tains thrown  back  than  an  eager  but  orderly 
crowd  filled  the  window;  and  in  half  an 
hour  I  had  literally  "sold  out."  Not  a 
cake  nor  glass  of  beer  remained;  and  my 
quondam  customers  were  so  clamorous  for 
''more  "  that  I  might  have  had  difficulty  in 
getting  rid  of  them  but  for  the  opportune 
arrival  of  General  Sherman's  aids  and  the 
drumming  of  "all  hands  into  position." 
The  next  day  I  repeated  my  experiment, 
with  a  somewhat  larger  stock  and  increased 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  buyers,  who 
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declared  they  would  "  come  every  day,  and 
take  lunch  at  the  same  hour."  But  our  lit- 
tle stock  of  provisions  was  getting  so  low 
that  I  dared  not  venture  farther  in  the  prac- 
tice of  my  new  vocation  for  fear  of  utter 
bankruptcy. 

My  receipts  for  the  two  days  footed  up  to 
the  respectable  sum  of  twenty-four  dollars 
and  fifteen  cents.  How  I  exulted  over  my 
gains  I  No  miser,  I  am  sure,  ever  gbated  so 
over  his  gold.  Those  "  first  greenbacks  " 
were  to  me  the  choicest  specimens  of  art  I 
had  ever  possessed. 

No  sooner  had  I  counted  up  my  receipts 
after  the  second  day's  sales,  than  I  called  in 
the  young  though  unconscious  instigator  of 


my  operations,  and  told  her  we  were  going 
to  the  store,  to  buy  cheese  and  peaches  as 
soon  as  "Papa"  came  home.  The  little 
maiden,  quite  clamorous  with  joy,  met 
"Papa"  on  his  return  with  the  eager  an- 
nouncement that  "Mamma"  had  given  her 
"  plenty  of  bran  new  moneys,"  and  she  was 
"going  to  buy  whole  lots  of  nice  things  like 
we  used  to  have  before."  "Papa"  was  of 
course  taken  into  confidence  now  that  all 
was  over;  and  be  listened  with  wideopen 
eyes  and  delighted  interest  to  the  somewhat 
incoherent  account  of  my  first  and  last  ex- 
perience as  a  cake-woman,  quite  forgetting 
to  reprimand  the  disobedience  of  his  wife. 
Fannie  Roper  Feudgt. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  MEDICINE  BOTTLE. 


fIFTEEN  years  ago,  the  farmers'  cattle 
for  miles  around  came  to  drink  at  Oris 
Jensen's  spring.  Gradually  the  fame 
J  of  the  waters'  virtues  spread  among 
men  as  well  as  beasts ;  and  ten  years  ago  a 
shrewd  speculator  bought  Jen8en's.farm  for 
a  water  cure.  He  ran  up  a  long,  many-win- 
dowed, piazzarsurrounded,  brown  building; 
turned  the  Jensen  onion  bed  into  a  la¥m 
enlivened  by  geranium  beds  and  croquet 
sets  at  first,  later  by  archery  targets  and 
tennis  flags;  built  stables  and  a  bowling 
alley  and  a  boat-house ;  and  placed  a  second- 
hand fountain,  newly  painted,  over  the  fa- 
mous spring.  He  called  the  place  Willow 
Bank ;  his  own  name  being  Banks,  this  was 
considered  a  happy  hit. 

Last  summer  I  spent  many  pleasant  weeks 
at  Willow  Bank.  For  obvious  reasons  I  do 
not  care  to  indicate  the  locality  further  than 
to  say  (in  the  language  of  one  of  those 
pretty  little  illustrated  books  which  the  host 
sends  on  missionary  duty  through  the  coun- 
try) that  "  this  commodious  and  delightful 
water  cure  is  situated  upon  the  great  Missis- 
sippi river,  the  Father  of  Waters,  within 
easy  driving  distance  of  three  populous  cit- 
ies," and  that  "the  view  from  the  front 
piazza  is  unrivaled  for  beauty." 


The  resident  physician's  speciality  is  ner- 
vous prostration ;  most  of  us  at  Willow  Bank 
were  nervously  prostrated;  some  of  us 
thought  we  were  not,  but  the  doctor  always 
knew  better.  Like  the  majority  of  invalids 
we  took  a  vivid  interest  in  each  others'  mal- 
adies ;  hence  I  know,— or  perhaps  I  should 
say,  Mrs.  Claymore  knows  and  she  told  me. 
J^i&s.  Claymore  was  our  chief  inquisitor. 
She  was  a  lady  from  Oshkosh,  Illinois^  of 
wonderfully  active  mind,  and  as  a  lawyer  I 
may  say  of  singular  acumen.  There  was 
not  a  boarder  at  the  cure,  with  one  excep- 
tion, whose  medical  history  she  had  not 
mastered.  She  knew  all  about  Kalston's 
epileptic  fits  (which  were  a  complete  secret 
until  he  had  them  at  dinner),  and  Mrs.  Ely's 
fatal  fondness  for  opium,  and  Tom  Crom- 
bie's  wicked  visits  to  the  city  and  insensible 
returns,  and  my  bad  headaches,  which,  by 
the  way,  she  called  softening  of  the  brain, 
although  they  did  n't  soften  my  brain,  in  the 
least.  But  she  did  not  know  why  Fred 
Thomas  was  at  Willow  Bank.  Fred  was 
an  impracticable  puzzle;  even  her  sharp 
wits  were  baffled  by  his  handsome  fair  face 
and  rosy  cheeks,  which  India  and  Egypt 
and  Colorado  had  failed  to  tan,  by  the  spar- 
kle in  his  gray-blue  eyes,  the  slight  stoutness 
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of  faiA  figure,  his  unwavering  good  spirits 
and  the  marvelous  amount  of  riding,  walk- 
ing, rowing,  bowling  and  tennis  playing 
which  he  accomplished  daily.  I  can  see  her 
now  sitting  on  the  piazza,  rocking  (she  al- 
ways accompanied  conversation  with  mo- 
tion)and  discussing  the  inscrutable  Frederic. 
She  wore  an  almost  obsolete  kind  of  shoe, 
called,  I  believe,  **  congress  gaiters ;  '*  and 
at  such  times  one  had  an  unobstructed  view 
of  the  gaiters.  They  were  an  anachronism, 
for  her  dress  in  all  other  particulars  deferred 
to  the  very  latest  fashion,  more  slavishly, 
indeed,  than  pleased  a  sober  eye  or,  it  seemed 
to  me,  became  her  gray  hairs ;  but  then,  she 
took  pains  to  tell  every  one  that  her  hair 
had  turned  gray  when  she  was  extremely 
young.  The  gaiters  were  worn  because  of 
the  gout.  Mrs.  Claymore  had  come  to  Wil- 
low Bank  because  of  the  gout.  That  pain- 
ful but  aristocratic  complaint  was  in  her 
family,  the  celebrated  Beasley  family  of 
Wisconsin.  But  though  gout  had  brought 
Mrs.  Clajmore  among  us,  it  had  not,  she 
often  said,  brought  Fred  Thomas. 

**  Why,  there 's  nothing  in  the  world  the 
matter  with  the  man ! "  she  cried,  one  even- 
ing. <*Look  at  him  this  minute  1  he's 
walked  ten  miles  this  afternoon  and  now 
he 's  gali  van  ting  about  with  Mrs.  Henley,  as 
spry  as  a  cricket." 

I  lo<^ed  at  him,  also  at  Mrs.  Henley.  We 
were  sitting  on  the  piazza  and  could  see 
them  through  the  window  in  the  parlor. 
They  were  walking.  Mrs.  Henley  walked 
well.  She  wore  a  violet  tinted  gown  which 
was  of  some  cobwebby  Indian  stuff  and 
floated  about  her  prettily.  There  were  two 
pale  tea  rose  buds  in  her  wavy  auburn  hair ; 
they  drooped  behind  one  small  ear,  the  green 
leaves  making  her  white  neck  show  whiter. 
She  was  tall  and  thin  and  willowy  like  a 
preraphaelite  angel.  Her  features  w^re  in- 
significant, but  she  had  an  adorable  com- 
plexion and  beautiful  deep-blue  eyes.  Fred 
hardly  looked  his  best  with  her,  being  as  I 
have  said,  rather  stout  and  not  taller  than 
she.  **  He  'd  be  a  handsome  man  if  he  wa  'n't 
so  fleshy,"  said  Mrs.  Claymore.  How 
Fred  would  have  gnashed  his  teeth  had  he 
heard  her!  He  was  exceedingly  sensitive 
about  his  figure,  using  I  know  not  what 


arts  of  the  toilet  to  dissemble  its  propor- 
tions. *^ She's  plenty  thin,  though,"  Mrs. 
Claymore  continued,  "  she  'd  be  scrawny  if 
she  didn't  know  how  to  dress.  He  seems 
tray  apray  with  her,  don't  he?" 

Mrs.  Claymore  had  recently  spent  two 
months  in  Paris  and  her  French  was  at  all 
her  friends'  service.' 

*'  Do  you  suppose  she 's  the  rayson  dater 
of  his  being  here,"  she  said,  after  a  pause, 
"  did  he  know  her  before  he  came  here,  Mr. 
Waldron?" 
.    I  said,  "Yes." 

"  Did  he  know  that  she  was  here?  " 

"Not  as  I  am  aware." 

"  Well,  you  came  with  him ;  I  should  think 
you  'd  know." 

"I  really  don't,  Mrs.  Claymore.  I  told 
Fred  I  was  going;  and  a  few  days  after- 
ward he  said  he  should  go  too.  I  know  no 
more  than  you  why  he  is  here." 

She  gazed  thoughtfully  into  the  parlors 
and  asked  me  how  long  Mr.  Henley  had 
been  dead. 

"  Three  years,"  said  I. 

"Was  she  left  well  off?" 

"  About  two  thousand  a  year,  I  believe." 

"  Humph,"  said  Mrs.  Claymore,  "  and  Mr. 
Thomas  is  rich.  £h  bang,  say  ner  pa  mong 
affair  1" 

Then  there  feU  a  little  silence  upon  us  and 
my  thoughts  went  roaming  thousands  of 
miles  from  Mrs.  Claymore  or  the  pretty 
widow.  It  was  a  Jhne  night,  still  and  beau- 
tiful. Somewhere  out  of  sight  a  band  of 
musicians  were  playing.  They  had  been 
hired  for  a  pleasure  party  who  were  coming 
from  the  city,  and,  their  employers  not  hav- 
ing yet  arrived,  the  thrifty  Germans  earned  a 
few  extra  dollars  by  giving  us  melodies  from 
Schumann  and  Wagpier.  While  Mrs.  Clay- 
more gossiped,  the  plaintive  longing  of  the 
Traumerie  was  throbbing  in  the  air.  I 
could  look  from  her  rose-colored  ribbons 
and  powdered  face  down  to  the  placid  silver 
stretch  below  the  dusky  masses  of  the  river 
bank,  or  up  into  a  vast  and  starlit  sky.  The 
music  had  its  own  associations.  O  wonder- 
ful and  relentless  power  which  marries  our 
mightiest  emotions  to  the  slightest  things  in 
nature,  a  sound,  a  perfume,  shadow  and  sun- 
light on  a  country  road,  the  intangible  like- 
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ness  in  a  stranger's  eyes ;  and,  long  as  life 
lastSy  renews  its  supreme  moments  in  the 
pale  children  that  they  giye  us.  I  sat  there, 
on  Mr.  Banks'  piazza,  smoking  my  cigar — 
for  Mrs.  Claymore  is  kind  enough  to  permit 
smoking — a  commonplace  man  of  forty  who 
has  to  be  careful  about  the  arrangement  of 
his  hair,  yet  with  my  heart  thumping  against 
my  middle-aged  ribs,  living  over  again  half 
forgotten  passion  and  aspiration  and  pain, 
because  of  a  few  bars  of  music 

"Pshaw I"  cried  Mrs.  Claymore,  "how 
poor  that  band  plays  1  Do  you  like  the  mu- 
sic of  the  future,  Mr.  Waldron?" 

I  told  her  I  knew  nothing  of  music ;  and 
I  remembered  that  I  was  forty  years  old, 
rapidly  losing  my  hair,  and  that  I  had  not 
become  a  Coke  or  a  Curran  or  reformed  the 
elective  judiciary  of  my  country,  and  that 
Mabel  had  been  dead  these  thirteen  years. 

"Don't  you?"  said  Mrs.  Claymore  com- 
passionately. "  Say  dammoge  i  you  lose  so 
much  pleasure.  That  was  just  the  way  with 
poor  pa.  Governor  Beaaley  of  Wisconsin, 
you  may  have  heard  of  him — " 

"  Many  times,"  said  1.  I  had — ^from  Mrs. 
Claymore. 

"He  hadn't  any  ear,  couldn't  tell  Last 
Rose  of  Summer  from  Old  Hundred,  said 
they  both  were  kind  of  solemn  tunes — well, 
there  they  are  at  last.  My  gracious  good- 
ness, what  a  string  of  .buggies  1 " 

"They"  referred  to  the  pleasure  party 
from  the  city  who  were  now  driving  up  to 
the  house.  I  had  a  very  good  view  of  them 
from  where  I  sat,  and  watched  the  young 
men  assisting  the  young  ladies  to  alight 
with  interest  There  were  perhaps  thirty 
yoimg  people  and  they  were  very  young,  in- 
deed ;  I  do  not  think  one  of  theiyi  was  over 
twenty-five  years  old.  The  young  men  wore 
their  business  suits,  but  with  a  festival 
gorgeousness  of  gloves  and  cravats.  The 
young  ladies'  dresses  were  bright  and  airy ; 
vthey  had  picturesque  hats  jauntily  cocked 
up  on  one  side,  and  their  hair  was  tumbled 
over  their  foreheads  in  the  style  affected  by 
"society"  actresses  and  Shetknd  ponies. 
All  the  youDg  ladies  seemed  to  call  all  the 
young  gentlemen  by  their  Christian  names, 
and  all  the  young  gentlemen  were  equally 
friendly.    It  was  an  animated  scene. 


"Don't  they  have  any  <Ader  person  to 
chaperon  them?"  I  asked  Mrs.  Claymore, 
whose  comely  countenance  wore  an  expres- 
sion of  intense  disapprobation. 

"  Not  they,"  cried  she ;  "  they  ride  eight 
miles  in  a  single  buggy  with  young  fellows 
and  then  dance  till  two  in  the  morning  and 
go  home  as  they  came.  Some  of  those  girls 
are  at  school ;  nice  lessons  they  '11  have  in 
the  morning  I  I  don't  see  what  their  moth- 
ers are  thinking  of  to  let  girls  grow  up  in 
such  a  belter  skelter  way.  Some  of  them 
are  real  nice  girls,  too,  their  folks  quite  oome 
ill  faw.  There's  Julia  Fenton,  I  wonder 
what  Mrs.  Henley  thinks  of  her  being  here ; 
but  all  the  girls  here  do  that  way  and  fool- 
ishness is  ketching  as  small-pox;  besides, 
she's  no  blood  relation,  it's  on  the  Henley 
side.  Well  I  never, — there 's  Mrs.  Henley 
introducing  Julia  to  Mr.  Thomas!  That 
young  man  with  her  is  Billy  Somers ;  he 's 
the  great  catoh  here." 

Presently  Miss  Julia  and  Somers  crossed 
the  room  near  us,  giving  me  a  very  good 
chance  to  see  them. 

Miss  Julia  was  decidedly  pretty  and,  I 
should  judge,  eighteen.  Her  long  dark 
brown  braids  hung  down  her  pretty  shoul- 
ders, over  her  pink  dress;  her  brown  eyes 
were  as  large  and  as  bright  as  Mrs.  Henley's 
but  she  lacked  Mrs.  Henley's  rose-leaf  color; 
she  was  pale,  almost  sallow ;  to  make  amends 
she  had  an  exquisitely  cut  chin  and  a  mouth 
like  an  antique  statue.  Mr.  "Billy"  Som- 
ers was  tall  and  young,  and  at  the  moment 
looked  rather  sulky.  Before  I  could  make 
any  other  observations  the  two  walked  away 
and  were  lost  in  the  crowd. 

After  a  while  Mrs.  Claymore  left  me.  A 
little  later  Fred  stepped  over  the  window  sill. 
There  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "  What  a 
blessing  you  are  out  here  alone,"  he  cried. 
"IVe^  a  plan.  Ah,  these  Western  girls! 
I  've  been  introduced  to  such  a  pretty  one, 
and  day  after  to-morrow  I  'm  going  to  take 
her  to  a  picnic.  Now,  Frank,  be  amiable ; 
you  ask  Mrs.  Henley  and  we  'U  all  go  together. 
It  will  be  jolly." 

"  Why  should  I  take  Mrs.  Henley  ?  "  said  L 

"  Why  ?  Because  it 's  the  thing,  of  coarse. 
Miss  Julia,  with  the  arcadian  simplicity  of 
this  district,  appeared  to  expect  a  single 
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buggy;  bat  her  aunt  yery  properly  ob- 
jectB." 

<'  Oh,  she  does,  does  she  ?    So  do  I." 

« To  what?   Mrs.  Henley?" 

*^  That  goes  without  saying." 

"And  why?" 

"  Well,"  1  said, « I  Ve  no  objections  to  tell- 
ing you.    Do  you  remember  Fessenden  ?  " 

''Little  fellow,  who  told  stories  well? 
Yes,  think  I  do." 

''He  was  a  tremendously  good  fellow. 
Well,  he  was  engaged  to  the  fair  Maud  be- 
fore she  married  Henley.  At  that  time. she 
was  a  Miss  Berthold,  living  with  her  mother 
on  the  weest  of  incomes.  They  had  a  crowd 
of  rich  relatives  who  gave  them  castoff 
clothing  and  sent  them  tickets  to  things; 
and  you  saw  them  everywhere  and  never 
would  have  dreamed  they  were  so  poor. 
Fessenden  wasn't  rich,  you  know,  but  he 
had  some  expectations.  She  became  en- 
gaged to  him  knowing  exactly  what  his  situ- 
ation was,  knowing  he  could  n't  marry  her 
for  a  year  or  two.  She  promised  to  wait  for 
him,  wrote  him  quires  of  letters  breathing 
the  fondest  devotion,  and  then  when  old  Hen- 
ley and  his  million  came  along  she  promptly 
threw  Fessenden  overboard.  He  had  been 
perfectly  infatuated  with  the  girl  and  I  never 
saw  a  man  so  cat  ap.  He  went  off  to  Colora- 
do, tried  a  cattle  ranch,  and  the  Indians  killed 
him.    That  is  why  I  object  to  Mrs.  Henley." 

Fred  made  no  comment. 

"  You  may  say  Fate  has  avenged  him,"  I 
went  on.  "  Henley  lost  most  of  his  money 
before  he  died  and  bis  widow  is  compara- 
tively a  poor  wontan.  I  fancy,  too,  that  she 
never  was  happy  with  Henley,  who  was  not 
a  winning  personage  and  drank  like  a  fish. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  probably  is  that 
she  loved  poor  Fess  but  was  too  weak  to 
stand  up  against  her  mother  backed  by  her 
own  social  ambition." 

"She  doesn't  strike  me  as  weak,"  said 
Fred ;  "  I  think  she 's  a  clever  woman,  very 
clever,  really." 

"  Oh  yes,  she  is  undoubtedly  clever.  Your 
sister  says  she  dresses  with  genius.  She 
goes  in  for  high  art  in  everything  from 
needle-work  to  music.  She  can  appreciate 
Bach's  fugues.  She  can  tell  you  what  school 
any  modem  artist  belongs  to,  can  talk  about 


'motives'  and  'technique'  and  'impres- 
sions '  and  a  '  broad  style,'  and  use  all  the 
proper  words  to  describe  the  things  which 
are  'distinctly  worth  knowing.'  She  can 
discuss  the  second  part  of  Faust  or  Hseckel's 
last  book  (I  *ve  never  read  it)  or  Zola's  nov- 
els. I  can't  make  up  my  mind  whether  she 
knows  .anything  au  fond^  but  she  knows  a 
vast  deal  well  enough  for  society.  She  has 
beautiful  manners,  too,  so  soft  and  caress- 
ing ;  they  are  like  her  voice.  And  I  never 
in  all  my  life  met  any  one  who  could  insinu- 
ate uglier  things  about  people  in  prettier 
language;  her  innuendo  is  perfect,  it  has 
the  stamp,  of  the  very  best  society.  Yes, 
Fred,  she  is  clever  I " 

Fred  rose  and  gave  himself  a  little  shake, 
saying  with  the  utmost  good  temper;  "If 
there's  any  one  thing  I  hate  it's  a  fellow 
who  talks  spiteful  epigrams.  Come  along, 
you  old  cynic,  and  look  at  the  dancing  I " 

I  have  often  tried  to  analyze  Fred's  charm. 
Charm  he  certainly  has  for  he  is  a  man  whom 
even  his  chance  acquaintances  like  heartily, 
and  no. one  has  warmer  or  truer  friends. 
His  good  looks,  I  suppose,  help  him  with  the 
women;  but  I  believe  the  real  attraction 
both  to  men  and  women  is  his  genuinely 
happy  temperament.  Amid  the  strain  and 
perplexity  and  nervous  misery  of  modem 
civilization  it  is  rare  to  find  a  man  who  even 
pretends  to  greatly  enjoy  living.  Fred  en- 
joys living  so  much  that  his  companionship 
makes  one  suspect  an  undiscovered  value  in 
existence  and  consequently  in  one's  self. 
How  can  one  refrain  from  liking  such  a  bene- 
factor? Fred,  too,  has  the  amiable  quali- 
ties of  his  opinions.  He  is  even  tempered, 
generous  and  infinitely  good  natured.  Be- 
ing a  gentleman,  his  good  nature  never  takes 
liberties ;  somehow  he  manages  to  make  the 
very  people  whom  he  helps  feel  unwarranta- 
bly complacent  I  have  been  told  by  per- 
sons who  ought  to  know  that  Fred  is  really 
a  selfish  idler  who  has  no  serious  aim  in  life 
and  no  conception  of  duty;  whose  life  is 
swept  dean  by  refinement  instead  of  princi- 
ple ;  and  whose  fairest  deeds  have  been  done 
solely  to  protect  his  own  imagination  from 
intrusive  reminders  of  suffering.  Perhaps 
these  critics  are  in  the  right;  yet,  if  Fred 
be  selfish  his  selfishness  ia  so  kindly,  so  un- 
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obtrusive,  so  beneficent,  indeed,  that  the  vice 
proves  a  very  good  working  substitute  for 
virtue ;  if  he  does  not  feel  some  of  the  more 
boisterous  temptations  so  much  the  better 
for  him  and  for  others;  finally,  if  he  has 
missed  the  blessing  both  of  keeping  and  be- 
stowing which  the  deepest  spiritual  vision 
imparts,  he  has  missed,  also,  the  many-sided 
pain  of  the  man  of  high  ideals  who  has  com- 
promised their  purity  in  his  very  effort  to 
serve  them.  I  grant  freely  that  Fred  was 
a  faulty  character,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
many  an  irritable  saint  has  done  more  harm. 
However,  my  strong  fondness  for  him  was 
not  without  reasons  apart  from  himself. 
Now,  when  I  saw  he  wanted  no  more  con- 
versation on  Mrs.  Henley's  faults  I  meekly 
followed  him  into  the  parlors.  They  were 
a  charming  spectacle.  Generally  I  do  not 
admire  the  Willow  Bank  parlors ;  I  can't 
say  that  my  taste  leans  to  cabbage  roses 
underfoot,  however  brilliant,  or  to  chromos 
of  Bierstadt's  sunsets,  or  to  dingy  green 
rep  upholstering;  but  to-night  roses  and 
chromos  were  outshone  by  a  multitude  of 
dainty  fi  ^ures  whose  flowers  and  gay  dresses 
flooded  the  room  with  colors. 

We  stood  for  a  moment  at  the  door.  Just 
in  front  of  us  and  quite  unaware  of  our 
proximity  were  Miss  Julia  and  another 
young  girl.  We  heard  Miss  Julia  say, 
"Have  you  met  Mr.  Thomas?  Ain't  he 
perfectly  elegant?"  "Yes,  lovely,"  said 
the  other,  "  but  he 's  got  something  dread- 
ful the  matter  with  him."  "  I  don't  believe 
it 's  any  such  thing !  "  Miss  Julia  cried  in- 
dignantly. "Oh  yes.  Honest.  I  heard 
Mrs.  Claymore  say  she  guessed  he  had  got 
some  complaint  of  the  heart,  and  I  saw  him 
myself  drinking  out  of  a  bottle."  "  Whis- 
ky," suggested  Julia.  "  No  sir ;  it  was  a 
medicine  bottle.  There  was  a  picture  on  it 
and  printing—." 

Fred  turned  and  fled.  I  found  him  shak- 
ing with  laughter  on  the  piazza. 

"  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  I,  "-what  you 
drink  out  of  bottles  for  when  young  ladies 
are  about — and  what  is  the  matter  with  you 
anyhow?" 

"  I  did  n't  know  she  was  about,"  gasped 
Fred,  still  choking  in  an  exasperating  man- 
ner— ^there  is  nothing  more  inane  than  a 


man's  laughter  over  a  joke  which  he  won't 
tell  you.  "  And  I  took  it  for  my  complaint 
That  is  the  matter  with  me.  Chronic.  Not 
dangerous  at  present,  but  may  be  ;  and  de- 
cidedly uncomfortable  !  Come,  when  I  can 
screw  my  courage  up  I  'U  tell  you  the  whole 
story ;  l«t  us  go  back  to  Mss  Julia  now." 

I  think  I  must  be  a  mild-mannered  man 
for  I  went  back  without  a  word.  Fred  duly 
presented  me  to  Miss  Julia;  but  not  waltz- 
ing I  merely  exchanged  a  few  words,  and 
then  viewed  her  awhile  from  the  window. 
Fred  and  she  danced  a  number  of  times 
together.  They  danced  so  often,  in  fact, 
that  Mrs.  Claymore  was  disturbed.  "  Your 
friend  is  an  awful  flirt,"  she  cried  from  the 
doorway  when  I  tried  to  pass  her,  having 
had  enough  of  looking,  "  did  you  see  him 
with  Julia  Fenton?  It's  a  shame  to  turn 
that  child's  head  so  I" 

"  May  be  she  is  turning  his,"  said  I,  es- 
caping. 

The  picnic  which  Fred  had  mentioned  oc- 
curred two  days  after  this  little  ball.  Need- 
less to  say  I  had  submitted,  and  invited  Mrs. 
Henley,  although  I  felt  it  was  ridiculous  for 
a  man  at  my  time  of  life  to  be  disporting 
himself  among  a  crowd  of  boys  and  girls. 
Still,  I  went  The  beautiful  Maud  was  in 
delightful  spirits;  she  amused  us  with  a 
.hundred  bright  speeches  uttered  in  the  soft- 
est tones.  Miss  Juli  a  seemed  vastly  pleased 
with  her  talk.  "  Don't  she  say  things  like 
people  in  novels ! "  the  girl  exclaimed ;  **  Yon 
make  her  talk  coming  back,  please,  Mr.  Wal- 
dron."  This  was  later  in  the  day  after! 
had  achieved  a  modest  intimacy. 

"  She  talks  well,"  said  I,  "  but  do  yon 
think  that  one  has  as  good  an  opinion  of 
the  people  she  talks  about  when  she's 
through?" 

Miss  Julia's  long  lashes  and  her  pretty 
chin  went  up  together  with  one  swift  move- 
ment; her  eyes  were  flashing;  she  looked 
bewildered  and  angry  at  once.  "Do  you 
mean  that  Aunt  Maud  is  ill-natu|^  ?  "  she 
said  slowly. 

"  I  mean  she  is  clever." 

"  But  that  is  good-natured." 

"  Hardly ;  but  excuse  me,  Miss  Fenton,  I 
have  a  stupid  way  of  talking.  I  admire 
Mrs.  Henley  like  every  one  else." 
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She  did  not  look  entirely  satisfied.  By 
and  by  she  said,  "  Don't  you  think  Aunt 
Maud  is  lovely  looking?" 

"  Very,"  I  answered  truly. 

"  And  she  knows  all  sorts  of  queer,  ab- 
struse things ;  and  ain*t  a  bit  stuck  up— I 
mean  conceited,  but  so  kind  and  sweet  1 " 

"  Then  you  admire  her  too?  " 

^  I  love  her/'  said  Miss  Julia,  coloring 
rosy  red,  quite  unexpectedly,  *'and  I'd 
rather  if  you  don't  like  her,  Mr.  Waldron, 
that  you  would  n't  say  so'  to  me  I  " 

"You  are  right.  Miss  Fen  ton,"  I  said 
gravely,  "  I  won't.  Now  you  must  forgive 
me,  and  show  me  about  the  place  and  intro- 
duce me  to  your  friends."  . 

"  I  'U  f orgrive  you  if  you  *11  forgive  me," 
said  Miss  Julia,  becoming  suddenly  humble. 

Peace  being  thus  concluded,  we  wandered 
through  the  woods  together.  The  picnic 
ground  was  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  where 
an  Indian  with  an  unpronounceable  name 
had  done  a  tragic  soroethimg  sometime. 
The  piciuckers  were  all  young.  Many  of  the 
faces  were  familiar  to  me  after  the  previous 
evening  at  Willow  Bank.  In  a  quiet  way  I 
enjoyed  myself  among  Miss  Julia's  friends, 
despite  my  years.  Miss  Julia  herself  was 
charming.  She  told  me  about  her  people 
and  the  country  and  the  "High  School" 
from  which  she  had  lately  graduated.  She* 
was  a  candid  little  soul.  "I  had  a  hard 
squeeze  getting  through,"  said  she,  "  but  I 
did — barely  I  I'm  going  off  to  boarding- 
school  next  fall,"  she  sighed. 

"  Don't  you  like  the  prospect  ?  " 

"  Not  much.  I  know  I  shall  be  homesick 
and  what 's  worse  still — you  see,  Mr.  Wal- 
dron I  'm  so  stupid  I  If  I  was  only  ignorant 
I  should  n't  mind.  If  you  're  ignorant  and 
smart  you  can  learn,  but  if  you  're  ignorant 
and  stupid  1  The  only  thing  that  I  was  the 
least  smart  about  was  mathematics.  I'm 
such  a  dunce  in  languages  and — things  1 
Well,  it  can't  be  helped.  Anyhow  I  shall 
have  a  good  time  before  I  go.  Mr.  Waldron, 
did  you  know  we  all,  pa  and  ma  and  me, 
were  coming  to  visit  Aunt  Maud  at  Willow 
Bank  next  week?  Ma  thinks  the  waters 
will  do  her  head  good. 

I  expressed  my  pleasure. 

"  You  're  very  polite  to  say  so,"  said  Miss 


Julia,  "  I  expect  to  enjoy  it  and  forget  all 
about  boarding-school.  Hateful  thought  I " 
She  sighed  again  and  was  silent. 

The  bank  on  which  we  were  sitting  over- 
hung a  little  footpath  along  the  river  shore. 
Now,  by  evil  chance  it  happened  that  two 
people  were  walking  in  this  footpath  pre- 
cisely at  this  moment,  and  being  quiet  our- 
selves we  could  hear  them  talking. 

"I  do  not  mind  your  speaking  freely," 
said  a  voice,  a  soft,  low  soprano,  exquisitely 
trained ;  in  short,  Mrs.  Henley's. 

"  Then  I  think  she 's  a  delicious  little  pro- 
vincial," answered  another  voice,  a  musical 
tenor ;  in  short,  Fred  Thomas'.  "  I  feel  as 
if  I  had  met  Daisy  Miller  1  Fancy  her  be- 
ing willing  to  go  off  with  me  in  a  buggy !  I 
have  n't  been  so  amused  for  an  age.  But 
the  others  are  too  droll  for  anything ;  one  of 
them—" 

Here  he  happened  to  look  up,  and  saw 
Miss  Julia  recklessly  leaning  over  the  cliff 
above  him  like  an  angel  of  wrath.  All  his 
flying  wits  left  him  was  a  feeble,  "  Oh,  I 
flay!" 

"  I  heard  every  word,"  cried  Miss  Julia, 
who  I  feared  would  topple  over  she  leaned 
out  so  far,  "  and  if  it  is  good  manners  to 
make  fun  of  people  who  have  given  you  their 
best  and  treated  you  as  well  as  they  know 
how,  I'm  glad  I'm  provincial!  And  you 
can't  be  as  sorry  as  I  am  that  I  came  with 
you.  You  need  n't  bother  yourself  to  take 
me  home, — this  gentleman,"  with  a  fierce 
wave  of  her  hand  at  me,  which  I  really 
thought  would  do  the  business  and  land  her 
on  Fred's  head,  "this  gentleman  will  be 
so  kind — " 

"  Certainly — most  happy,"  I  murmured 
with  a  sinking  heart 

"  Pray.  Julia,"  cried  Mrs.  Henley,  "</<w*< 
shout  at  us  !  Wait  until  we  can  climb  up." 
I  saw  Fred's  mouth  twitch  with  an  irresisti- 
ble perception  of  the  absurdity  of  this  fight 
at  long  range.  Alas,  Miss  Julia  saw  it  like- 
wise. She  sprang  to  her  feet.  And  when 
Fred  pleaded,  "Please  wait,  Miss  Fen  ton, 
and  let  me  explain,"  she  flung  him  a  glance 
of  withering  scorn,  saying,  "  There  is  no  ex- 
planation possible.  Our  acquaintance  is 
ended."  "Aunt  Maud,"  could  not  have 
spoken  more  haughtily  or  walked  off  with  a 
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statelier  carriage.  In  vain  Fred  piteously 
besought  her  to  pause;  she  nerer  turned 
her  head.  As  in  duty  bound  I  pursued  her, 
leaving  them  to  climb  up  as  best  thej  could. 
I  found  her  crumpling  her  little  handker- 
chief into  her  pocket,  and  her  eyes  were  red. 
I  confess  that  I  was  relieved  when  she  asked 
me  to  wait  there  for  her  a  few  moments,  and 
carried  lier  agitation  into  the  forest.  Fred 
and  Mrs.  Henley  found  me  thus.  They  both 
appeared  hot,  uncomfortable  and  breathless. 

*'  There  is  only  one  course  to  take,"  said 
Fred,  when  he  could  speak,  **  explanations 
under  the  circumstances  are  useless;  all  I 
can  do  now  is  to  spare  Miss  Fenton  the  an- 
noyance of  my  company  further.  I  shall 
walk  to  Muscat  and  get  a  trap  there  to  take 
me  back  to  Willow  Bank.  Mrs.  Henley  is 
going  to  spend  the  night  with  Miss  Fenton. 
You'll  see  to  the  ladies,  won*t  you,  Wal- 
dron  ?  My  health  must  be  the  excuse  for 
my  sudden  departure." 

''I  think  that  is  our  best  plan,"  said  Mrs. 
Henley,  '*only,  as  Mr.  Thomas'  health  is 
our  excuse,  perhaps  Mr.  Waldron  had  bet- 
ter drive  him  to  Muscat  and  come  back  for 
us ;  it  isn't  two  miles  to  the  town." 

I  was  sorry  to  have  Fred  take  so  much 
trouble,  but  no  more  eligible  device  present- 
ing itself,  I  submitted.  Fred  insisted  on 
walking  the  rest  of  the  way  after  I  had 
driven  him  a  mile,  protesting  that  we  were 
out  of  sight  which  was  all  that  was  necessary. 
Accordingly  I  hurried  back  to  Mrs.  Henley. 

''Have  you  seen  Julia?"  was  her  first 
question. 

"  I  see  her  now,"  I  answered,  perceiving 
her  at  the  moment  through  the  tree  leaves. 

She  came  up  to  us  with  a  listless  air ;  she 
had  evidently  been  bathing  her  face  for  her 
hair  lay  limp  and  black  on  her  forehead, 
but  her  eyes  were  still  swollen.  <'  Aunt 
Maud,"  she  said,  without  lifting  her  eyes 
and  speaking  in  a  hurried,  monotonous 
voice,  "  I  'm  afraid  I  *ve  been  very  rude.  I 
forgot  that  Mr.  Waldron  took  you  here.  I 
don't  want  to  make  trouble  and  I  will  go 
back  whichever  way  you  please." 

Mrs.  Henley  impulsively  held  out  her 
hand,  saying,  "  My  dear,  it  is  all  arranged. 
Mr.  Thomas  has  gone ;  Mr.  Waldron  drove 
him  to  Muscat  and  will  take  us  home." 


Miss  Julia  did  not  seem  to  see  the  prof- 
fered hand.  <*  I  am  sorry,"  she  answered 
with  more  animation  and  flushing  sli^tly, 
**  I  did  n't  mean  to  put  him  to  any  inconven- 
ience. I  think  I  '11  go  and  help  liie  girls  set 
the  table  now.  Aunt  Maud." 

Mrs.  Henley  had  stood  with  her  hand  still 
extended;  it  dropped  to  her  side  and  she 
took  a  step  after  Miss  Julia,  then  she  t^imed 
and  came  back  to  me.  I  could  not  quite  de- 
cipher the  expression  which  her  beautiful 
face  wore,  but  it  struck  me  that  her  mouth 
was  more  firmly  cut  than  I  had  imagined. 
**Mr.  Waldron,"  said  she — and  there  were 
some  new  vibrations  in  her  voice — ^"Mr. 
Waldron,  say  what  you  like  of  me  to  Mr. 
Thomas.  I  deserve  it.  But  at  least  suffer 
me  to  keep  the  faith  of  this  innocent  child  \  " 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Henley,"  I  said  implor- 
ingly, *'  1 11  suffer  anything,  only  don't  quar- 
rel with  me  I  I  can't  take  myself  off  like 
Fred,  and  leave  you  two  ladies  to  drive  home 
alone  I " 

Whatever  the  subtle  change  in  her  face  and 
her  voice  may  have  meant,  it  vanished  com- 
pletely at  my  words ;  Mrs.  Henley  was  her 
elegant,  composed  self  again.  "  I  should  be 
very  foolish  to  drive  you  to  such  extremity ," 
she  said  with  a  soft  laugh ;  *^  au  revovr,  I  'm 
going  after  my  niece." 

After  such  preliminary  passages  it  win  ea- 
sily be  inferred  that  the  latter  part  of  our  day 
of  pleasure  was  not  hilarious.  To  be  sare, 
Mrs.  Henley  "kept  up  her  end"  with  real 
heroism ;  but  Miss  Julia's  spirits  had  flagged 
beyond  concealment,  and  a  furious  headache 
completed  my  demoralization.  One  of  the 
most  restful  moments  of  my  life  was  that 
in  which  I  shut  the  Fenton  gate,  having  seen 
the  Fenton  door  close  safely  upon  Mrs.  Hen- 
ley and  Miss  Julia.  "  If  I  never  set  eyes  on 
either  of  you  again,  I  can  bear  it "  said  I. 

It  was  several  days  before  I  saw  Miss 
Julia.  During  this  period  I  observed—or 
rather,  Mrs.  Claymore  observed  and  told 
me— that  Mrs.  Henley  avoided  Fred. "  They 
don't  walk  together  near  so  much  as  thev 
did,"  Mrs.  Claymore  said,  shaking  her  gaiters 
in  the  face  of  man  by  her  violent  motion  of 
her  rocking  chair ;  **  and  don*t  you  notice  he 's 
changed  ?  I  guess  something  if  the  matter 
for  he  takes  medicine  regular.    Shouldn't 
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wonder  if  he  had  some  dreadftd  incurable 
disease  and  knows  he  hain't  long  to  live  and 
80  thinks  it  ain*t  right  for  him  to  marry. 
He 's  losing  his  ombompon,  too,  poor  fellow ; 
and  his  appetite  has  fallen  off.  Wish  you  'd 
ask  him  what 's  the  matter." 

I  only  laughed,  remembering  Fred's  own 
langhter  about  the  subject ;  still,  I  thought 
I  would  watch;  Fred  was  so  incorrigibly 
light-hearted  that  he  was  capable  of  making 
fun  of  bis  own  danger. 

The  following  week  I  had  something  else 
to  interest  me, — the  Fentons  came.  There 
was  nothing  very  striking  in  Miss  Julia's 
people.  Fen  ton  phre  was  a  huge,  jolly  man 
with  an  unwise  fondness  for  light  garments. 
Fenton  mhre  was  tall,  thin  and  amiable, 
always  in  black  silk,  and  a  chronic  sufferer 
from  neuralgic  headaches.  Miss  Julia,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  me  worthy  of  study ;  I 
found  myself  glad  to  see  her  again  after  all. 
Her  demeanor  towards  her  aunt  and  Fred 
was  interesting.  Mrs.  Henley  had  made 
her  peace,  it  would  seem,  since  the  two  were 
much  together.  Miss  Julia  was  devoted 
and  affectionate,  but  occasionally  I  caught 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  Mrs.  Henley  with  a 
glance  of  inscrutable  melancholy.  Toyrards 
Fred  my  young  friend  was  uniformly  frigid. 
He  behaved  with  saint-like  meekness,  never 
wearying  in  his  efforts  to  restore  harmony. 
Scenes  like  the  following  were  common. 

Time;  evening^  same  two  weeke  after  the 
FerUane  arrivoL  The  moon  is  shining  on  the 
river.  A  number  of  people  are  standing  on  the 
shore  watching  a  few  rowers  in  Mr*  Banks* 
safe  and  excellent  hoats.  Miss  JiUia^  a  little 
apart  J  seems  to  he  studying  the  sky.  Fred  ap- 
proaches. 

Fred  (in  tones  of  silken  softness)^"  Miss 
Julia  can't  I  give  you  a  row?  It's  a  per- 
fect night." 

Miss  Julia  (very  stijffly)  ;  «  No,  thanks,  Mr. 
Thomas,  it  would  n't  be  proper." 

Fred  (growing  pathetic);  "Why  do  you 
treat  me  so  cruelly,  Miss  Fenton?  I  have 
tried  a  hundred  times  to  apologize  to  you  for 
those  silly  words.  If  you  had  heard  the 
whole  conversation  you  would  have  been 
less  hard  on  me;  you  would  have  known 
that  I  respected  you.    Your  aunt  said — " 

Mi$s  Julia ;  **  1  have  no  doubt  that  Aunt 


Maud  said  kind  things  of  me,  but  I  'm  not 
mad — angry  with  Aunt  Maud." 

Fred ;  "  I  assented  to  every  kind  thing  she 
said.  Miss  Julia,  I  beg  you  to  believe  that 
I  respect  you  profoundly.  I  am  sincerely 
sorry ;  won't  you  forgive  me?" 

Miss  Julia  grows  very  pale;  her  lips  tremr 
hie  ;  Fred  fancies  there  are  tears  in  her  downr 
cast  eyes.    He  begins  to  feel  pleasantly  excited. 

Miss  Julia  (not  raising  her  eyes);  "Mr. 
Thomas,  I  'm  sorry,  I  suppose  I  ought,  but 
I— I  can't  I " 

Then  she  shakes  off  the  hand  which  he 
would  have  laid  on  hers,  and  runs  to  her 
father.  Fred  half  amused,  half  angry, 
half — ^he  does  not  analyze  this  latter  emotion, 
why  then  should  I? — Fred  in  a  slightly 
tumultuous  condition  of  feeling  sees  her 
put  her  slender  arm  over  her  papa's  big 
shoulder.  The  moonlight  touches  her  loos- 
ened brown  hair  and  softens  the  oval  of  her 
cheeks ;  she  looks  very  childlike,  very  gen- 
tle, very  sweet.  Fred  strides  away  mutter- 
ing, "  Vindictive  little  savage  1 " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  a  savage,"  I  say,  coming  up 
like  sober  reflection  when  everything  is  over, 
"not  a  bit;  she  is  the  most  devoted  of 
daughters, — stays  away  from  dances  to  put 
hot  cloths  on  her  mother's  head.  Yester- 
day Ralston  had  an  epileptic  fit  on  the  lawn 
and  she  held  him.  I  heard  Mrs.  Claymore 
shrieking  and  ran  out,  and  beheld  Miss  Julia 
with  a  face  like  chalk  holding  Ralston  who 
was  trying  to  break  his  head  against  the 
carriage  block,  while  Mrs.  Claymore  was 
standing  in  one  of  the  lawn  chairs,  yelling." 

"  She  is  plucky  I "  says  Fred,  "  but  I  say 
— "    He  gives  me  a  queer,  keen  look. 

"  Fred,  you  're  a  fool,"  I  interrupt  angrily. 

"  I  believe  I  am,  Frank,"  he  answers  pen- 
itently.   And  we  go  our  ways. 

I  think  it  was  this  identical  scene  which 
inspired  me  with  a  Machiavellian  scheme. 
Why  might  not  Fred  marry  Miss  Julia? 
Ever  since  Fred  had  worn  his  college  taU 
hats  I  had  been  his  unofficial  guardian. 
True,  my  mission  hitherto  had  been  to  save 
him  from  matrimony ;  but  I  knew  I  could 
only  defer  the  plunge  into  that  perilous  state, 
I  could  not  avert  it ;  I  always  had  his  future 
wife  in  view.  Now,  Miss  Julia  seemed  to 
me  the  most  mitigated  form  of  an  inevitable 
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evil.  I  was  uncoiamoDlj  fond  of  the  girl ; 
she  had  sterling  virtues,  she  was  also  pretty, 
which  all  women  of  sterling  virtues  are  not, 
and  her  appreciation  of  myself  bad  some 
weight.  Mentally  I  gave  Fred  my  blessing, 
and  I  noticed  with  pleasure  that  Mrs.  Hen- 
ley's society  seemed  to  be  erasing  some  few 
conventional  blemishes  in  Miss  Julia's  man- 
ner and  speech.  Perhaps  some  one  may  ask 
what  there  was  Machiavellian  or  scheming 
in  this.  I  reply,  my  masterly  inactivity; 
grace  was  given  me  not  to  meddle  in  Fred's 
affairs  at  all,  to  let  Miss  Julia's  resentment 
continue  until  Fred's  transient  fancy  should 
be  fixed  in  his  heart,  as  acids  fix  the  etcher's 
design  on  the  plate.  A  time  might  come  to 
act ;  that  time  was  not  yet. 

Meanwhile,  I  had  a  more  disagreeable 
subject  for  meditation  in  Fred's  ill  health. 
He  did  take  medicine ;  once  I  saw  the  bottle 
itself  in  Fred's  room,  though  he  hustled  it 
into  a' drawer  before  I  could  get  any  idea  of 
its  contents ;  he  grew  visibly  thinner ;  and 
several  times  I  ran  upon  him  in  the  doctor's 
office,  on  each  of  which  occasions  he  seemed 
unaccountably  embarrassed.  I  was  loath  to 
believe  Mrs.  Claymore's  ghastly  theories, 
yet  they  grew  to  have  a  darkling  fascination 
for  my  thoughts.  Pondering  them  one  day 
and  trying  vainly  to  convince  myself  of  their 
incongruity  I  chanced  to  walk  past  Miss 
Julia,  who  was  engaged  in  the  blameless 
amusement  of  throwing  stones  at  the  fount- 
ain. By  this  time  we  were  fast  friends, 
and  we  at  once  fell  into  conversation.  Our 
first  theme  was  Miss  Julia's  dress,  which 
somehow  reminded  me  of  Mrs.  Henley.  She 
wore  a  white  gown  of  some  thin  clinging 
material  with  gleams  of  blue  ribbon  peep- 
ing out  at  corners  or  streaming  out  from  the 
drapery  in  unexpected  places ;  and  she  had  a 
bunch  of  pale  tea  rose  buds  at  her  throat.  I 
said  she  made  me  think  of  Mrs.  Henley. 

"I'm  glad,"  she  answered  readily;  "I 
think  Aunt  Maud  has  charming  taste,  don't 
you?" 

"  Yes,"  said  I  absently. 

"She  tells  me  my  colors  and  all  that," 
Miss  Julia  said,  "  she  has  given  me  ever  so 
many  pretty  things  too,  and  helps  me  to 

know  about things.     Mr.  Waldron,  I 

wish  you  would  answer  a  question  truly." 


"  I  will  try,  Miss  Julia,  but  I  'm  a  lawyer. 

"  Don't  you —  do  you  think  I  'm  a  little 
more  like  eastern  girls  than  I  used  to  be  ?  " 

"  Much  more.  Miss  Julia." 

She  flushed  with  pleasure.  "  If  you  won't 
teU  anybody  I  'II  tell  you  something.  I  *ve 
noticed  that  you  and  Aunt  Maud — and  Mr. 
Thomas  talk  a  little  differently  from  us,  and 
in  the  books  they  talk  like  you  too.  Well, 
don't  you  ever  whisper  it  1  but  I  read  Eng- 
lish novels  and  I  pick  out  the  swell  words 
like  *  clever '  and  *I  fancy'  and  <  quite  per- 
fect,' and  then  I  use  them.  And,  please 
don't  laugh  if  it  w  funny  1  I've  read  the 
grammar  through.  To  make  me  speak  right, 
you  know.  And,  too,  Mr.  Waldron,  I  try  to 
pronounce  my  words  like  Aunt  Maud.  I 
don't  pronounce  r-s  a  bit  any  more  and  in 
some  words  I  get  the  a-s  all  right,  but  I  can't 
always  remember  and  I  can't  speak  as  slowly 
and  distinctly  as  she  does  without  seeming 
to  be  trying.  But  you  think  I  hoot  im- 
proved, don't  you  ?  " 

"  Immensely." 

"Immensely I  That's  a  good  word  too, 
I  've  seen  it  ever  so  many  times  in  books. 
But  I  don't  think  the  speaking  bothers  me 
so  much  as  the  acting.  Some  things  are 
queer.'  I  can't  understand  why  it  is  un- 
ladylike for  me  to  go  buggy  riding  with 
gentlemen.  Aunt  Maud  says  it 's  unconven- 
tional. Everything  that's  pleasant  seems 
to  be  unconventional.  But  I  suppose  she 
is  right ;  she  is  n't  unconventional,  is  she  ?  " 

"  Far  from  it,"  said  I. 

"  Yet  you  don't  like  her  ?  I  have  seen  you 
look  at  her  sometimes,  Mr.  Waldron,  as  if 
you  despised  her." 

"  Miss  Julia  I " 

"  Do  you  think  I  've  no  eyes  ?  "  cried  Miss 
Julia,  "  honestly,  Mr.  Waldron,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  To  be  brutally  honest  Miss  Julia,  I  do." 

"  Do  you  mind  telling  me  if  it 's  because 
she  treated  Mr.  Fessenden  so?" 

«  What  do  you  know  about  Fessenden?" 

"I  '11  tell  you,"  said  Miss  Julia ;  "  may  be 
it 's  mean  to  tell,  but  I  can't  bear  to  have 
you  feel  that  way  towards  Aunt  Maud  I  One 
day  I  came  into  Aunt  Maud's  room,  sud- 
denly ;  and  she  was  lying  on  the  bed,  crying. 
I  thought  she  had  a  headache  and  went  up 
to  her  but  she  was  crying  hard!    And  it 
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was  aboat  him;  she  had  his  photograph 
there  and  when  she  saw  how  sorry  1  was, 
she  showed  it  to  me  and  told  me  about 
him.  1  know  she  did  wrong,  Mr.  Waldron, 
she  says  so  herself ;  but  she  was  so  young 
and  they  were  so  poor  and  her  mother  urged 
her  ail  the  time.  She  hoped  that  Mr.  Fes- 
senden  would  refuse  to  release  her,  or  at 
least  would  ask  to  see  her  again.  But  he 
didn't.  He  was  so  angry.  And  he  died 
feeling  angry.  And  Uncle  Henley  was  hor- 
rid! He  was  my  uncle,  but  even  when  I 
was  a  little  child  and  visited  him  I  knew 
he  was  h6rrid.  Mr.  Waldron,  you  do  not 
know,  you  catCt  know  how  much  Aunt 
Maud  has  suffered  I  You  are  very  unjust  to 
her." 

"Perhaps,"  I  said,  "but  if  I  have  been 
unjust  haven't  you,  too  ?  " 

"I ? "  cried  Miss  Julia,  growing  red. 

I  felt  the  time  to  act  had  come.  I  made 
the  best  plea  in  my  power  for  Fred.  She 
looked  steadily  at  the  pebbles  in  the  basin 
while  I  was  speaking;  but  she  merely  said; 
"  You  act  as  if  you  were  as  fond  of  Mr. 
Thomas  as  I  am  of  Aunt  Maud." 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  I  am  fond  of  Fred. 
I  never  spoke  of  this  to  any  one  before  but 
I  should  like  to  tell  you,  I  am  fond  of  him 
not  only  because  he  is  such  a  good  fellow 
but  because  once  I  hoped  to  be  his  brother. " 

"And  she  died?"  said  Miss  Julia  softly. 

"  Yes,"  said  I.  "  Do  you  hear  them  call- 
ing ?    I  think  they  want  us  to  play  tennis. " 

It  was  "  Billy  "  Somers ;  who  was  hailing 
Hs ;  that  fellow  has  the  lungs  of  a  gong ;  it 
is  effrontery  to  pretend  not  to  hear  him. 

"  As  the  whole  house  seems  to  be  assem- 
bled on  the  lawn  and  every  one  sees  us, "  I 
said,  "  perhaps  we  had  better  submit  and 
answer."  The  whole  house  did  seem  to  be 
congregated  about  Mrs.  Henley  who  stood 
by  the  tennis  net  holding  the  book  in  which 
she  had  conscientiously  kept  all  our  scores. 
A  lively  dispute  was  in  progress.  Somers 
great  voice  boomed  through  the  minor  out- 
cry. 

"  Of  course  Thomas  has  the  most  games. 
Anybody  could  win  games  if  they  played  in 
a  regular  suit  with  shoes  that  don't  slip  I  " 

"  Then  I'll  play  you  just  as  I  am,"  called 
Fred  good  humoredly ;  "  we  'II  start  a  clean 


score.  Excuse  me,  ladies."  He  pulled  off 
his  coat  and  threw  it  at  the  bench,  but  Som- 
ers caught  it  midway. 

"  Hullo,"  he  cried, "  here 's  a  bottle ;  give 
us  a  sip  I " 

"  Leave  it  alone ! "  said  Fred  with  unusual 
energy,  grasping  Somers'  arm ;  "  it 's  nothing 
but  medicine." 

"Bourbon  bitters,  hey?"  said  Somers; 
"  let 's  have  it  out  I "  He  gave  a  sudden  jerk 
to  wrest  his  arm  from  Fred's  hold  and  the 
coat  in  the  scuffle  fell  to  the  ground,  the  bot- 
tle making  an  involuntary  leap  to  Miss 
Julia's  feet.  It  lay  there;  and  I  saw  upon 
it  in  bold  letters,  "a  certaix  remedy  for 

CORPULENCE." 

The  mystery  was  solved  I  All  that  ailed 
Fred, — the  chronic  complaint,  the  motive  of 
his  visit  to  Willow  Bank,  the  cause  of  baths 
and  medicine  and  diet  and  doctor's  consul- 
tations and  unremitting  physical  exercise, 
— was  simply  and  solely  f—  adispose  de- 
posit !  Lightning  like,  these  thoughts  flashed 
through  my  brain.  I  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
bottle  before  any  one  else  saw  the  label,  for 
we  were  some  little  distance  from  the  crowd. 
Before  I  could  touch  it  up  came  Somers, 
panting.  He  bent  as  I  did,  and  the  result 
was  a  terrific  collision  of  our  heads  and  a 
simultaneous  roll  of  our  bodies  in  the  dust. 
We  scrambled  up,  half  blind,  to  hear  Mrs. 
Claymore's  shrill  question, 

"  Which  of  them  's  got  the  bottle?" 

"  Neither,"  replied  Miss  Julia's  clear,  girl- 
ish tones,  "  /  have  the  bottle  I" 

She  held  it  in  both  hands,  wrapped  in 
her  handkerchief,  and  walked  straight  to 
Fred.  What  she  said  I  have  never  heard, 
bnlJvMr.  Somers  declined  to  play  tennis  and 
Miss  Julia  and  Fred  walked  away  together. 
And  to  this  day  neither  Mrs.  Claymore  nor 
Somers  nor  the  Willow  Bank  boarders  know 
what  the  real  contents  of  that  bottle  were ! 

Two  hours  later,  Mrs.  Henley  and  I  were 
standing  on  a  little  rustic  bridge  below  Wil- 
low Bank.  The  road  is  very  lonely ;  there 
were  only  two  human  figures  besides  our- 
selves'in  sight,  and  a  few  cows  lazily  plod- 
ding homeward.  It  was  that  enchanted 
hour  of  all  the  day  when  the  sun  sets  in  a 
golden  haze  unsullied  by  any  passion  of 
color.    Such  light,  like  a  pure  heart,  trans- 
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fuses  the  homeliest  objects,  and  lends  a  mys- 
tical radiance  to  the  beautiful.  Cornfields 
and  clumps  of  foliage  beside  the  country 
road,  grassy  uplands  where  the  cattle  were 
grazing  and  the  waves  rippling  beneath  the 
willows  on  the  banks,  were  all  bathed  in  the 
tender  glow.  Across  the  river  the  shadows 
of  the  purple  hills  dipped  into  the  shining 
water. 

"Quite  a  gem  of  still  life,  don't  you 
think?"  I  said  to  Mrs.  Henley,  trying  for 
once  to  be  s&sthetic  and  agreeable,  "  it  only 
needs  a  white  horse  and  a  market  wagon  to 
serve  for  a  Gainsborough.  See,  there  are 
a  pair  of  rustic  lovers,  he  has  his  arm  about 
her  waist." 

"The  rustic  lovers,"  said  Mrs.  Henley, 
"  are  my  niece  and  Mr.  Thomas.  I  'm  afraid 
it 's  not  quite  fair  to  watch  them.  Shan't 
we  walk  back?" 

Walking  back  I  asked  Mrs.  Henley  a  rude 
question.  I  said;  "Didn't  you  discourage 
Fred's  attentions  to  you  because  you  sus- 
pected Miss  Julia's  feelings  and  wished  to 
give  her  all  the  chances  ?  " 

Mrs.  Henley  is  too  much  of  a  woman  of 
the  world  to  show  surprises. 

She  gave  me  a  cold  gbuice.  "HI  did—" 
she  began. 

"Thanks,"  said  I,  "I  know  you  did.  It 
was  very  kind.    Mrs.  Henley,  in  this  de- 


ceitful world  a  man  who  is  a  trifle  vain  of 
his  penetration  is  likely  to  make  enormous 
mistakes.  I  fancy  I  've  been  mistaken  about 
you  and  I  am  sorry." 

She  turned  her  face  abruptly  from.  me. 
"No,"  she  answered,  "you  were  only  just, 
but  justice  is  sometimes  hard." 

"I  think,"  I  went  on,  "that  I  should  like 
to  be  your  friend,  if  you  will  permit  me." 

Then  I  held  out  my  hand  and  she  took  it 
silently ;  but  I  felt,  none  the  less,  Uiat  she 
kept  back  no  arrears  of  bitterness  for  my 
past  mistake.  After  that  we  sauntered 
along,  talking  pleasantly  and  happily  of  the 
future  of  the  two  young  people  for  whom  we 
cared  so  much,  until  we  came  to  Willow 
Bank  where  I  left  Mrs.  Henley  and  went  on 
alone.  I  took  a  long  walk,  thinking  upon 
many  things.  The  stars  were  shining  as  I 
opened  the  Willow  Bank  gate  again  and 
walked  down  the  long  drive.  There  were 
little  groups  of  people  on  the  piazza:  Fred 
and  Miss  Julia  were  sitting  very  near  each 
other,  I  distinguished  the  twinkling  of  Mrs. 
Claymore's  congress  gaiters,  and  through 
the  open  window  I  could  see  Mrs.  Henley's 
graceful  figure  at  the  piano.  The  notes  of 
her  music  mingled  with  the  splashing  of  the 
fountain  and  the  myriad  hum  of  the  sum- 
mer night  She  was  playing  the  Traumerie. 
Octao€  Tkanet. 
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d  LITTLE  child  looking  out  over  a  land- 
/l  scape  rich  with  the  foliage  and  flowers 
7  Y  of  June  gravely  addressed  me :  "  Will 
\|  it  ever  be  winter  any  more  again?" 
It  seemed  indeed  unlikely  judging  from  the 
aspect  of  the  earth  and  sky  that  day  that 
winter  could  come  "  any  more  again,"  with 
every  leaf  twinkling  and  dancing  in  the 
glad  breeze,  and  an  unclouded  sun  pouring 
down  floods  of  light  which  seemed  to  rush 
forward  in  great  waves  with  the  wind  and 
dash  into  glittering  spray  among  the  tree 
tops. 

The  midsummer  is  the  flower  of  the  year. 
As  we  see  a  buried  seed  germinate  and 


clothe  itself  with  leaves  and  extend  its  roots 
through  patient  months  or  years  before  its 
blooms  come  to  crown  it,  so,  the  winter 
solstice  past,  the  new  summer  commences  to 
grow.  As  the  young  seedling  is  often  feeble 
and  slow  of  growth  for  a  time,  so  the  prog- 
ress of  the  new  season  is  well  nigh  imper^ 
ceptible  at  first,  often  beaten  back  and  ap- 
parently entombed  forever  beneath  snows 
which  might  have  proved  the  initial  point  of 
a  new  glacial  era ;  but  the  long  struggle  be- 
tween the  forces  of  winter  and  the  sun  is 
over  at  last,  and  the  rapidity  of  vegetable 
growth  is  now  fairly  magicaL  There  may 
have  been  short  periods  months  ago  when 
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tiie  sky  was  serene  and  the  snn  as  bright  as 
now,  but  then  only  the  date  of  the  succeed- 
ing tempest  was  conjectural, — we  knew  it 
would  come  sooner  or  later.  Now  there  is  a 
fund  of  heat  large  enough  to  meet  all  drafts 
upon  it. 

The  general  programme  of  the  weather 
is  the  same  at  all  seasons ;  winds  from  the 
southern  half  of  the  horizon  bring  yapors 
and  storm  clouds  which  are  cleared  away  by 
gales  from  the  northern  half.  In  January 
or  March  the  prevalence  of  a  northerly 
current  may  send  the  mercury  below  zero, 
DOW  it  merely  brings  a  refreshing  coolness. 
Ko  days  in  June  are  brighter  than  those 
when  a  frolicking  breeze  from  the  north- 
westward has  swept  the  last  speck  from  the 
sky,  when  the  herbage  has  been  freshened 
by  recent  rain  and  the  westering  sun  trans- 
mits its  light  through  the  green  blades 
which  cover  the  smooth  fields,  and  the  deep 
shadows  cast  by  the  forest  only  heighten  the 
light  and  radiance  by  contrast  £very  one 
must  have  noticed  the  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fields  caused  by  viewing 
them  by  transmitted  or  reflected  light.  In 
the  latter  case,  whatever  of  dead  herbage, 
stones  or  bare  soil  is  present,  has  its  full 
value;  in  the  former  a  luminous  green 
atmosphere  hovers  over  the  earth,  tinting 
and  transforming  the  surface  of  the  field  into 
its  own  likeness.  The  grain  field  in  which 
the  young  blades  are  just  appearing  if  seen 
under  a  vertical  sun  shows  nothing  but 
rough  clods  and  bare  soil,  but  if  you  look 
across  it  toward  the  sun  morning  or  evening 
every  little  spire  becomes  visible,  luminous 
with  a  bright  green  light.  If  any  bare 
spots  where  the  grain  has  failed  occur  they 
are  glossed  over,  so  that  a  poor  field  looks 
like  a  good  one  at  such  times.  A  jocular 
old  farmer  of  my  acquaintance,  when  his 
springing  grain  is  being  ravaged  by  the  wire 
worm,  professes  never  to  look  at  it  except 
from  a  point  opposite  the  sun,  with  a  view 
to  keeping  up  his  spirits  I  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  this  method  of  estimating 
the  prospects  of  the  crops,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  extent  of  the  illusion.  The 
effect  is  particularly  fine  in  the  case  of  a 
broad  expanse  of  luxuriant  com  two  or 
three  feet  high  as  you  look  across  it  toward 


the  sunset,  with  every  leaf  twirling  and 
fluttering  in  a  free  western  breeze.  The 
white  sunlight  is  reflected  from  innumera- 
ble points  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves ; 
and  waves  of  transmitted  light  of  the  purest, 
brightest  green  roll  and  toss  and  sparkle  at 
every  motion  of  the  wind. 

When  some  perfect  day  is  ended  and  the 
rosy  glow  is  disappearing  from  the  distant 
hills,  while  the  hynm  of  the  hermit  thrash 
comes  up  from  the  darkening  valley;  when 
the  fire-flies  flash  in  the  somber  shadows,  as 
the  twilight  fades  and  the  moon  brightens ; 
when  the  gentle  night  wind  rustles  the 
heavy  masses  of  foliage,  bringing  the  scent 
of  blooming  clover  fields,  and  the  sounds  of 
human  activity  diminish  and  the  lights  go 
out,  and  such  a  sweet  calm  settles  down  up- 
on the  wide  landscape,  a  calm  which  is  yet 
filled  with  tiny  voices  and  gentle  stirrings 
innumerable,  the  movement  of  the  full 
pulsing  life  of  the  season  still  going  forward 
under  cover  of  the  soft  gloom  of  the  sum- 
mer night ;  what  nameless  content  might  be 
ours  if  like  the  child  we  had  no  uneasy  con- 
sciousness of  the  season's  lapse.  Then  when 
the  dawn  of  a  new  day  flushes  the  sky  and 
another  long  procession  of  sunny  hours  be- 
gins with  songs  of  birds  and  the  fresh 
bloom  of  flowers ;  when  the  pollen  from  the 
blossoming  grass  rises  from  the  meadows, 
drifting  and  curling  in  the  wind  like  the 
rising  mists  from  the  lake ;  and  when  such 
evenings  and  mornings  have  succeeded  each 
other  until  they  would  seem  to  have  become 
the  settled  order  of  Nature ; — if  we  could 
only  believe  that  summer  would  last  for- 
ever! that  birds  would  sing  and  flowers 
bloom  in  endless  succession !  But  ripeness 
and  decay  go  hand  in  hand  with  new  growth 
and  fresh  bloom  all  the  season  through  ;  so 
that  even  if  experience  and  memory  should 
cease  to  offer  their  impertinent  suggestions, 
there  would  not  be  wanting  subtle  indicar 
tions  of  a  coming  autumn  which  closes  the 
scene  for  many  species  while  yet  the  sum- 
mer wears  its  first  freshness.  Some  sunny 
morning  in  spring  we  see  the  pasture  knolls 
starry  with  fresh  dandelions;  a  day  or  two 
after  instead  of  the  flowers  we  see  the  hoary 
heads  rising  on^  long  stalks,  ghostly  re- 
minders of  the  lapse  of  time;  and  as  the 
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feathery  seeds  so  suggestive  of  autumnal 
ripeness  drift  before  the  wind,  we  feel  the 
terrific  momentum  of  the  planet's  flight. 

In  fact  it  is  merely  the  preponderance  of 
life  and  new  growth  over  death  and  decay 
which  gives  its  character  to  this  season. 
Every  day  some  species  having  fulfilled  its 
destiny  drops  out  of  the  race,  and  later 
growths  fill  its  place.  The  wild  sarsaparilla 
{Aralia)  unfolds  its  broad  leaves  above  the 
dead  spring  beauties  and  hepaticas,  the 
grasses  of  the  meadow  rise  thick  and  strong 
where  beds  of  blue  violets  lately  covered  the 
ground,  and  the  fading  "  cowslips  ^*(^Caltha 
palustris)  are  hidden  by  the  rushing  growth 
of  the  sweet  flag  leaves.  It  is  only  as  the 
list  begins  to  be  exhausted  that  we  realize 
that  the  season  has  begun  to  decline.  While 
the  summer  is  still  at  its  height  what  multi- 
tudes of  objects  claim  our  attention  I  Their 
very  numbers  are  confusing  and  perplexing. 
We  are  like  the  misguided  mortals  who 
undertook  to  **  take  in  *'  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position in  three  days.  There  is  always 
something  beyond ;  the  visual  area  widens 
continually  until  it  reaches  the  farthest  hori- 
zon. In  preparing  a  paper  like  the  present, 
one  is  sure  to  come  to  grief.  It  would  be 
easy  enough  perhaps  to  compile  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  summer,  but  when  only  a  few 
fragments  are  to  be  arranged,  the  selection 
becomes  most  embarrassing,  from  the  rich- 
ness of  the  material. 

After  all  an  immeasurable  difference  ex- 
ists between  the  vast  living  panorama  of 
Nature  spread  to  the  farthest  range,  when 

"  Every  sod  feels  a  stir  of  might 

And  climbs  to  a  soul  In  gram  and  flower," 

and  the  disjointed  paragraphs  which  limp 
so  painfully  to  such  impotent  conclusions  I 
One  is  confused  and  overpowered  by  the 
complexities  which  after  a  lifetime  of  study 
will  be  at  last  only  dimly  apprehended ;  one 
feels  that  he  has  merely  brought  a  spoonful 
of  water  from  the  ocean,  muddy  and  discol- 
ored at  that  How  much  easier  to  ramble  at 
will,  letting  idle  and  disconnected  thoughts 
called  forth  by  the  sights  and  sounds  of  Nat- 
ure succeed  each  other  without  effort!  or 
to  lie  at  ease  immersed  in  the  happy  atmos- 
phere of  June,  gazing  on  the  far  horizon 
while  a  dim  tide  of  vague  feelings  and  im- 


aginings drifts  through  your  consciousness, 
the  current  seeming  broad  because  so  unde- 
fined, and  fair  because  so  hazy  and  nebu- 
lous I  It  is  when  one  comes  down  from  the 
clouds  and  begins  to  frame  sentences  and  to 
cast  about  for  expressions  for  his  fancies 
that  trouble  begins.  But  as  a  finger-post 
though  made  of  dead  wood  may  direct  the 
traveler  to  some  fair  shrine,  so  these  pages, 
inadequate  as  they  are  to  fitly  set  forth  the 
wholesale  miracles  of  Nature,  may  yet  sug- 
gest some  train  of  thought  and  recall  to  the 
reader  the  pictures  of  the  past,  the  glitter 
of  the  sunlight,  the  sweep  of  the  wind 
through  the  boughs,  the  wide  bloom  and 
fragrance  of  the  happy  earth  in  happy  sum- 
mers long  gone  by.  It  is  in  this  direction 
that  the  reader  must  look  for  the  reward  of 
virtue  in  reading  the  present  sketch. 

In  a  paper  by  the  present  writer  recently 
published  in  this  magazine,  it  was  stated  in 
reference  to  our  native  violets  that  "their 
fragrance  is  very  faint,  if  indeed  they  can 
be  said  to  have  any."  This  statement  re- 
quires modification,  as  far  as  the  later  bloom 
of  the  large  white  V»  canndenn*  is  con- 
cerned ;  the  last  flowers  of  this  species  being 
powerfully  and  delightfully  fragrant  It 
would  seem  that  the  early  flowers  have  no 
appreciable  perfume ;  the  odor  seems  to  be 
developed  by  the  strong  heat  of  the  early 
summer, — the  only  instance  I  ever  knew  in 
which  a  flower  took  on  new  properties  before 
the  close  of  its  season.  Perhaps  if  our  other 
Violas  remained  as  long  in  bloom  they  too 
would  take  on  fragrance. 

As  soon  as  the  forest  has  become  folly 
darkened  it  is  time  to  look  for  the  yellow 
lady's  slipper  {Cypripedium  parvijlcrum). 
It  is  a  rare  plant  at  least  in  this  section, 
found  singly  or  three  or  four  together.  It 
never  grows  in  the  open  land,  in  the  dense 
shade  of  the  primeval  forest  is  its  farorite 
location.  Aside  from  this  it  is  not  very 
particular  as  to  its  habitat ;  you  may  find  it 
growing  in  the  water-soaked  moss  in  the 
swamps,  as  well  as  on  the  hardest,  driest  and 
poorest  soils.  It  belongs  to  the  strange  fam- 
ily of  the  orchids;  a  family  which  sets  all 
the  rules  of  structural  botany  at  defiance. 
What  should  we  think  of  a  strawberry  vine 
which  bore  blackberries,  or  of  a  red  clover 
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plant  which  mingled  the  blossoms  of  the 
nvhit^  clover  with  its  own  ?  Yet  that  would 
only  parallel  what  this  strange  tribe  is  capa- 
ble of ;  three  supposed  genera  from  South 
America  having  been  recently  discovered 
growing  on  the  same  plant,  and  of  another 
genus  the  several  supposed  species  were 
found  mingled  on  the  same  spike  I  There 
is  an  air  of  mystery  about  the  lady's-slipper, 
though  it  does  not  proceed  to  subvert  the 
principles  of  botanical  science  after  the 
manner  of  Cattuetum  nor  Cjfnoches*  What 
looks  like  -the  footstalk  of  the  fiower  is  in 
reality  the  seed  pod,  and  how  anomalous  are 
its  gi-eat  yellow  lip  and  its  long  twisted  pet- 
als which  seem  more  like  leaves!  It  can 
hardly  be  called  fragrant  though  its  faint 
smell  is  not  at  all  disagreeable.  Its  perfume 
bears  out  its  far-away  character,  and  sug- 
gests some  potent  drug.  You  break  its  ripe 
capsule,  the  seeds  scatter  everywhere — ^the 
least  breath  blows  them  away ;  they  fall  to 
the  earth,  yet  you  do  not  hear  them  drop ; 
they  seem  to  vanish  into  thin  air  like  elves 
or  fairies  surprised  at  their  revels. 

It  is  quite  worth  one's  while  to  go  to  the 
woodland  swamps  these  sunny  summer  days 
to  see  what  is  being  done  in  the  way  of 
ferns.  Here  are  scores  of  clumps  of  the 
cinnamon  fern  (Osmuuda  Cinnamomea),  ris- 
ing thickly  from  the  moist  black  soil,  ten  or 
twenty  stems  growing  from  the  same  root 
— tlie  broad  gi'aceful  fronds  spreading  in  all 
directions  and  reaching  a  height  of  five  or 
six  feet,  being  a  foot  or  so  wide, — a  broad 
feathery  plume  composed  of  from  thirty  to 
fifty  pairs  of  pinnae,  each  with  forty  or  fifty 
little  leaflets.  AVhat  can  be  finer  in  its  way 
than  such  a  plant,  which  has  fifteen  thou- 
sand leaves  each  perfectly  finished  and  all 
of  the  deepest,  most  enduring  green  ?  Their 
fertile  fronds  loaded  down  with  exquisite 
spherical  spore  cases  withered  long  ago; 
they  were  hurried  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as 
possible  to  make  room  for  the  grand  display 
of  foliage  which  will  last  till  the  frosts  of 
autumn  cut  it  down. 

But  the  midsuminer  is  not  alone  the  sea- 
son of  flowers  and  foliage,  it  is  a  season  of 
fruits  as  well.  Is  there  any  person  on  earth 
who  does  not  like  strawberries  ?  Most  other 
fruits  are  disliked  or  regarded  with  indiffer- 


ence by  certain  individuals,  but  the  only 
known  drawback  to  the  strawbeiTy  is  that 
it  is  not  always  to  be  had  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity. Cultivation  may  increase  the  quantity 
or  render  the  crop  more  certain,  but  the 
wild  strawberry  is  something  of  a  conum- 
drum;  sometimes  it  just  begins  to  ripen  the 
first  week  in  July,  another  year  it  will  be  all 
gone  by  that  time.  The  fields  in  spring 
may  be  white  with  its  flowers  and  only  a 
few  berries  ripen ;  at  another  time  with  no 
particular  display  of  bloom  they  will  be 
abundant.  The  strawberry  is  a  water-lov- 
ing plant,  the  rains  must  be  bountiful  and 
timely  if  there  is  to  be  much  fruit ;  a  scorch- 
ing drought  coming  on  just  as  they  begin  to 
ripen  will  cut  off  a  great  part  of  them.  The 
red  flesh  of  the  berry  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  "  seeds  "  (achenid)  that  the  cob 
bears  to  the  corn  which  covers  it  \  so  it  may 
happeu  that  the  ovaries  may  be  fertilized  and 
the  seed  ripened,  while  the  berry  is  so  small 
and  withered  that  the  seed  vessels  cover  its 
entire  surface.  Nature  thus  takes  care  to 
obtain  a  good  supply  of  seed ;  whether  we 
get  any  berries  or  not  is  a  matter  of  no  par- 
ticular moment!  There  are  two  species — 
Fragaria  virginiana^  the  ordinary  field  straw- 
berry, and  F.  vesca,  the  wood  strawberry, 
whose  head-quarters  are  in  groves  and  along 
the  borders  of  woodland,  though  it  often  ex- 
tends itself  over  the  fields.  The  agricultu- 
rist might  have  derived  the  idea  of  a  rota- 
tion of  crops  from  the  strawberry.  If  you 
are  green  enough  to  suppose  that  because 
you  filled  your  basket  in  a  particular  spot 
this  year  you  can  always  fill  it  there,  you 
will  be  disappointed.  You  will  find  that  the 
patch  will  be  shifted  to  some  new  part  of 
the  field  every  year.  The  strawberry  is  the 
earliest  fruit  of  the  season;  some  years  a 
few  sample  berries  are  ripe  the  last  week  in 
May.  They  have  a  way  of  looking  red  long 
before  they  are  really  ripe,  and  of  course 
any  one  finding  an  apparently  ripe  berry  in 
May  is  bound  to  eat  it,  though  he  may  know 
that  he  wiU  be  making  faces  immediately 
afterward.  The  suns  of  June  and  July 
correct  in  some  degree  the  pungent  acidity 
of  its  juice,  but  as  a  rule  your  nerves  should 
be  defended  by  a  barrel  of  sugar ;  then  you 
can  await  the  coming  of  the  virginianas  with 
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perfect  equanimity.  The  wood  strawberry, 
F.  vesctty  is  still  more  capricious  and  uncer- 
tain in  its  ways  than  the  mrginiana^  but  when 
it  takes  a  notion  to  bear  it  leaves  little  to  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  a  wild  fruit.  There  is 
a  white  variety  undistinguishable  from  the 
red  except  in  color.  The  juice  of  both  is 
colorless,  you  do  not  get  such  bloody  fingers 
as  the  virginiana  gives  you,  and  when  fully 
ripe  it  almost  seems  to  be  oily  rather  than 
watery.  The  flesh  has  a  rich,  glutinous 
smoothness  and  is  much  sweeter  than  that  of 
the  other  species.  It  is  not  very  unusual  to 
find  benies  of  this  species  nearly  or  quite  an 
inch  in  diameter,  raised  according  to  Na- 
ture's system  of  cultivation, — a  free  fight  and 
victory  to  the  strongest.  It  is  difficult  to  the 
choose  between  the  two  species.  After  a 
long  course  of  observation  and  mature  con- 
sideration I  have  concluded  that  a  plentiful 
supply  of  both  is  perhaps  the  ideal  condition, 
difficult  as  its  realization  may  be  in  view  of 
the  imcertain  character  of  strawben*ie8  in 
general  and  the  F.  vesca  in  particular.  I 
know  a  little  glade  in  the  midst  of  wood- 
land where  some  pre- historic  sugar-makers' 
camp  has  made  a  small  clearing,  covered  now 
with  smooth  sod  broken  only  by  the  low 
mound  of  earth  and  stones  which  once  formed 
his  "  arch ."  The  sun  only  reaches  the  ground 
three  or  four  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day ; 
the  shadows  of  the  ancient  maples  project 
themselves  across  it  at  all  other  times.  Here 
it  was  that  Nature  took  a  notion  to  raise  a 
crop  of  wood  strawberries  a  yeur  or  two  ago, 
planting  the  red  and  white  varieties  in  about 
equal  proportions.  Gathering  strawberries 
is  hard  work  if  one  makes  a  serious  busi- 
ness of  it ;  but  I  noticed  that  it  was  not  very 
fatiguing  to  lie  on  my  back  beneath  the 
maple  shade  and  look  up  to  whera  the  mul- 
titudinous leaves  showed  their  forms  against 
the  blue  sky,  and  listen  to  the  glorious  re- 
frain of  the  hermit  thrush,  somewhere  in 
the  near  tree  tops.  The  season  for  straw- 
berries is  short  at  the  best;  if  it  were  twice 
as  long  we  should  still  perhaps  think  it  too 
brief.  Nature  takes  some  little  precaution 
to  secure  a  succession  in  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit  in  different  localities;  on  the  open 
pasture  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  they  are 
earliest,  in  the  deeper  grass  of  the  meadows 


I 


they  are  somewhat  later,  and  long  after 
these  are  gone  you  will  find  them  where  an 
oozing  spring  makes  a  spot  of  perennial 
moisture  in  the  midst  of  deep,  rank  grass. 
The  ve9ca  is  always  later  than  the  other,  the 
first  strawberry  of  the  season  is  invariably  a 
virffiniana.  With  no  disposition  to  under- 
rate the  triumphs  of  the  horticultniist  in 
the  way  of  new  varieties,  and  with  no  expe- 
rience of  cultivated  sorts  worth  mention,  it 
is  my  impression  that  an  ounoe  of  the  wild 
will  outweigh  a  pound  of  the  cultivated 
fruit  as  far  as  flavor  and  fragrance  are  con- 
cerned. When  the  hot  days  come  on  and 
the  grass  is  full  of  berries  baking  in  the  son 
the  rich  aroma  is  borne  far  and  wide  by  the 
wind ;  as  one  hoes  in  the  next  field  or  passes 
along  the  road  he  finds  the  air  steeped  in 
fragrance. 

Another  occasion  when  we  feel  again  the 
evanescence  of  the  summer,  is  when  the 
herd*B-gras8  of  the  meadows  after  a  long 
period  in  which  only  blades  are  visible  sud- 
denly produces  its  heads.  We  do  not  notice 
the  gradual  growth  of  the  stalks  and  the  in- 
creasing depth  of  the  grass  so  much;  but 
when  the  sheaths  unclose  and  wide  fields 
clothe  themselves  with  the  young  heads, 
which  increase  in  height  so  rapidly,  we  real- 
ize that  another  landmark  has  been  reached, 
and  the  fields,  covered  with  green  grasses 
and  blooming  clover  which  have  rippled  in 
the  breezes  so  long,  will  soon  be  expanses  of 
dead  looking  stubble. 

'*  O  sound  to  rout  the  brood  of  cares, 
The  sweep  of  scythe  In  momiDg  dew !  *' 

But  if  Mr.  Tennyson  had  swept  the  scathe 
until  the  dew  had  all  evaporated,  and  a  tem- 
perature of  a  hundred  degrees  or  more  was 
focused  on  his  back,  and  then  kept  on  until 
the  evening  shades  began  to  gather,  he 
would  have  discovered  that  a  second  brood 
of  cares  had  taken  possession,  and  his  last 
estate  was  worse  than  his  first.  It  is  decid- 
edly to  be  suspected  that  the  authors  of  the 
raptures  concerning  the  making  of  hay  are 
generally  lying  in  the  shade  somewhere, 
while  others  do  the  work.  Mowing  a  little 
for  fun  and  mowing  for  hay  differ  greatly, 
as  any  one  will  find  on  making  the  experi- 
ment. The  scythe,  however,  has  been 
superseded  by  the  mowing-machine  in  most 
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parts  of  the  country,  and  hand  mowing  has 
or  will  soon  become  one  of  the  lost  arts. 
The  younger  men  who  found  the  machine 
in  possession  of   the  field  are  very  poor 
scythe-mowers,  both  as  regards  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  work.     What  a  differ- 
ence between  the  old  time  and  the  present 
in  the  methods  of  the  hay  harvest  I    Then 
two  or  three  neighbors  joined  their  forces 
for  the  sake  of  company,  and  to  delude 
themselves  with  the  idea  that  tbey  were  get- 
ting along  faster  by  reason  of  all  mowing 
in  the  same  field.     Indeed  the  men  who 
could  make  any  headway  mowing   alone 
were  greatly  in  the  minority.     Then  as 
they  mowed  the  air  was  filled  with  talk  and 
jokes  and  laughter— at  anything  or  nothing. 
Now  a  solitary  workman  drives  his  horses 
to  the  field ;  if  you  pass  near  him  while  his 
machine  is  going,  he  will  quite  likely  not 
see  you  at  all.    The  buzz  of  rapid  wheels 
and  the  clatter  of  the  furious  sections  are 
in  his  ears,  and  he  is  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  cutter  bar  with  a  cool  and 
steady  eye.    The  horses  trained  to  follow 
the  CKdge  of  the  grass  march  steadily  for- 
ward, a  constant  cataract  of  falling  grass 
pours  backward  over  the  bar ;  the  tall  high 
weeds  (JLaciucd)j  the  blooming  St.  John*s- 
wort  and  the   heavy    foliaged  milkweeds 
smitten  in  the  darkness  of  the  thick  grass 
about  their  roots,  quiver  convulsively  and 
faU  headlong.    The  old  time  mowers  often 
had  lively  skirmishes  with  bumble-bees  and 
"  yaller  jackets,'*  who  are  not  very  slow  to 
fight  for  their  nests  when  the  sun  is  hot ; 
sometimes  the  whole  crowd  would  be  driven 
from  their  swaths  and  with  a  wisp  of  hay 
in  each  hand  strike  down  their  assailants  as 
best  they  might     The  machine  operator 
sees  very  few  bumble-bees ;  the  noise  of  the 
machine  drowns  out  their  feeble  buzzing, 
and  before  they  can  issue  from  the  nest  he 
is  too  far  away  to  make  it  worth  their  while 
to  pursue  him,  and  the  ferocious  "yellow 
jacket  *'  seems  to  be  dazed  and  bewildered 
by  the  passage  of  the  mower  over  her  paper- 
built  nest.    One  will  mow  over  nest  after 
nest  without  knowing  it,  but  when  you  stir 
them  up  with  the  iron  teeth  of  the  sulky 
rake,  there  is  an  instant  declaration  of  war. 
The  scythe-swingers  heard  and  saw  every- 


thing,— the  songs  and  fiight  of  the  birds, 
the  rush  of  the  wind  in  the  trees,  the  whirr 
of  insects  and  the  voices  of  the  neighbors. 
The  machine  operator  hears  nothing  except 
the  unvarying  song  sung  by  the  iron  and  steel 
of  the  monster  he  rides ;  his  fascinated  gaze 
follows  the  movement  of  the  bar;  he  is 
under  a  spell ;  he  goes  forward  silent  and 
abstracted,  a  Destiny.  In  the  old  time  the 
mowers  had  no  difficulty  in  hearing  the  din- 
ner horn,  be  it  never  so  faintly  blown ;  the 
modem  mower  must  often  be  summoned  by 
a  special  messenger. 

If  anything  could  give  us  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  permanence  of  the  summer,  it 
would  be  the  presence  of  the  humming- 
birds. Who,  except  for  certain  remembered 
experiences,  could  imagine  it  possible  that 
over  the  very  spot  where  one  of  them  now 
poises  on  buzzing  wings  amidst  luxuriant 
flowers, — trumpet  honeysuckles,  columbines 
*and  hollyhocks, — that  a  fe>  months  siuce 
wintry  blasts  loaded  with  snow-dust  went 
shrieking  through  the  air,  with  a  tempera- 
ture which  would  have  been  instantly  fatal 
to  the  little  tropical  wanderer?  The  hum- 
ming-bird does  not  allow  his  small  size  to 
worry  him  in  the  least ;  his  opinion  is  "  that 
no  greatness  goes  with  size ; "  be  evidently 
considers  himself  one  of  the  greatest  of  cre- 
ated beings.  He  dares  to  engage  in  single 
combat  with  the  largest  bumble-bee,  and  as 
far  as  I  have  observed  is  invariably  victori- 
ous. Dr.  Thomas  Brewer  remarks  that  of 
the  five  hundred  species  of  humming-birds 
found  on  the  American  continent,  not  one 
whose  nest  is  known  fails  to  use  spiders' 
silk  in  its  construction,  whether  in  New- 
foundland or  Arizona,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia  or  by  the  side  of  the  Amazon, — 
a  remarkable  circumstance  considering  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  species,  and  the 
vast  extent  of  their  distribution.  The  abun- 
dance of  humming-birds  in  this  latitude 
must  render  their  nests  common.  But 
how  many  has  the  reader  ever  seen?  I 
never  saw  but  one  and  this  I  did  not  dis- 
cover myself.  It  was  seated  on  the  rough, 
mossy  bough  of  a  sugar  maple  in  the  woods, 
fifteen  feet  from  the  ground.  The  founda- 
tion seen  from  the  inside  seems  to  be  pellets 
of  wool  laid  like  a  cobblestone  pavement, 
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and  the  spider's  silk  is  wound  horizontally 
round  and  round  with  bits  of  gray  lichens 
attached  until  the  sides  attain  sufficient 
height  and  thickness.  Seen  from  below 
the  resemblance  to  a  knot  or  excrescence  is 
perfect ;  though  a  cup  of  tissue  paper  of  the 
same  size  would  hardly  be  more  pliable. 
Not  a  stick  or  straw  appears,  the  same  lich- 
ens that  cover  the  branch  are  apparently 
growing  all  over  the  outside  of  the  nest, 
and  the  joining  of  the  branch  and  the  nest 
it  bears  is  invisible.  So  if  the  reader  wishes 
to  look  for  humming-birds'  nests,  let  him 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  knots  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  forest  trees'  branches ;  if 
he  chances  to  see  one  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  with  a  humming-bird's  bill  pro- 
jecting out  of,  it  he  has  probably  found  one. 
One  may  see  them  gathering  the  silk  from 
the  large  webs  which  reach  from  one  branch 
to  another* in  |;he  woods,  hovering  before 
the  web  and  collecting  the  threads  into  their 
mouths  until  they  have  got  n^early  the  whole, 
when  they  are  off  to  their  nest 

Another  nest  unique  in  this  section  as  far 
as  I  know  is  built  by  the  oven-bird  (Seiurus 
aurocapiUus)f  a  little  bird  who  never  ven- 
tures into  the  open  land.  You  may  hear 
his  chant  anywhere  in  the  woods, — weechee, 
weechee,  weechee,  weechee,  — ^uttered  with 
constantly  increasing  force  and  rapidity; 
but  if  you  wish  to  see  him  you  must  wait 
and  watch  awhile. .  The  nest  is  on  the 
ground  and  is  roofed  over,  the  entrance  be- 
ing on  one  side.  You  might  look  directly 
upon  its  roof  without  suspecting  its  exist-' 
ence,  so  artfully  are  the  broad  leaves  of  ma- 
ple and  beech  disposed  to  form  its  covering ; 
in  one  nest  seen  the  prenent  season  the  feath- 
ery fronds  of  a  fern  growing  near  drooped 
over,  half -covering  the  entrance.  Through 
the  gloom  of  the  interior  the  creamy  eggs 
are  just  visible.  These  invisible  nests  would 
almost  never  be  discovered  if  the  mother 
bird  remained  quiet  until  you  had  passed, 
but  as  you  come  near,  she  hurries  forth 
feigning  lameness  and  distress  (as  many 
other  ground-nesting  birds  do),  and  goes  flut- 
tering over  the  leaves,  perhaps  with  the  pur- 
pose of  attracting  your  attention  to  heraelf 
and  leading  you  away  from  the  nest ;  though 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  this  is 


the  true  explanation  of  her  feint.  Perhaps 
she  is  too  much  agitated  and  overcome  by 
fear  for  her  own  safety  to  be  able  to  direct 
her  flight  properly  at  first.  As  a  protective 
instinct  designed  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
eggs  her  ruse  is  certainly  a  failure.  I  find 
dozens  of  nests  of  various  species  every  sear 
son  which  I  should  have  passed  uncouscioos 
of  their  existence  had  not  the  movements 
of  the  parent  bird  betrayed  her  secret.  In  the 
case  of  the  oven-bird  the  nest  is  practically 
subterranean,  not  the  slightest  indication  of 
its  situation  can  be  seen  on  the  surface  of 
the  leaves;  we  might  look  forever  without 
finding  it  if  the  bird  remained  quiet,  trust- 
ing to  her  perfect  concealment.  Dr.  Charles 
Abbot  of  New  Jersey  has  demonstrated 
that  when  the  opossum  "  plays  'possum  "  it 
has  really  fainted  from  excess  of  fear,  yet 
the  cunning  of  the  'possum  has  become  pro- 
verbial. If  instead  of  saying  <*a  case  of 
instinct "  we  should  say  *'  a  case  of  our  own 
ignorance  "  we  should  often  be  much  nearer 
the  mark.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  deliber- 
ation and  the  air  of  utter  seriousness  with 
which  the  oven-bird  walks  about  on  the  dry 
leaves  looking  for  food.  The  little  bird 
certainly  has  no  comic  intention,  but  I  never 
see  him  thus  moving  about  without  feeling 
an  inclination  to  laugh. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  ex- 
ist among  those  qualified  to  judge  as  to 
whether  the  wood  thrush  (Turdus  musteli^ 
nus)  or  the  hermit  thrush  (  T.  paUisi)^  is  the 
better  musician.  My  own  opinion  (not 
worth  much)  is  in  favor  of  the  hermit 
However,  the  wood  thrush  approaches  him 
very  nearly,  and  the  song  of  either  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  birds  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. The  hermit  comes  early,  some- 
times before  the  old  snowbanks  are  all  gone, 
and  one  hears  his  voice  ringing  through  the 
leafless  woods.  It  might  be  supposed  Uiat 
such  a  voice  of  melody  would  be  doubly  wel- 
come at  that  early  season ;  but  his  midsum- 
mer song  seems  far  better  though  there  is 
no  difference  whatever  in  tone  or  quality. 
The  early  song  lacks  the  background  af- 
forded by  the  full-foliaged  woods,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  summer,  and  seems  more 
or  less  an  anachron ism.  As  a  suggestion  and 
prophecy  of  the  coming  season  it  is  welcome, 
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yet  we  are  aomehow  uoprepared  to  enter 
into  the  full  spirit  of  the  song  then.  But 
in  the  midsummer,  when  some  bright  day  is 
drawing  near  its  close  and  the  air  is  filled 
with  light  and  warmth,  when  the  breeze  has 
ceased  to  stir  the  foliage,  and  the  radiance 
from  the  sinking  sun  comes  into  the  grove 
in  bread  slanting  streams  down  which  flying 
insects  go  sailing,  shining  on  the  old  gray 
tree  trunks  and  penetrating  the  distant 
gloom  with  shafts  of  light,  then  what  a 
pleasure  to  linger  under  the  trees  and  listen 
to  this  beautiful  melody  1  How  the  '*  wood- 
land aisles  "  ring,  almost  echoing  back  the 
strain  I  The  hermit  repeats  the  same  song 
in  three  or  four  different  keys;  his  lowest 
register  is  the  strongest  and  most  sonorous, 


the  next  higher  is  still  strong  and  full,  but  the 
third  or  fourth  is  so  high  that  in  the  higher 
tones  his  Toice  vanishes  and  the  syllables 
are  nearly  aspirated;  at  a  little  distance 
they  are  lost  entirely.  He  never  sings  his 
song  twice  consecutively  on  the  same  key, 
but  he  has  no  other  fixed  rule  for  its  utter- 
ance. He  generally  begins  in  his  lower 
register  and  raises  the  pitch  till  he  can  go 
no  higher,  then  returns  to  the  lowest  again, 
but  this  is  not  an  invariable  rule  and  is 
sometimes  reversed.  After  he  has  sung  up 
to  his  highest  limit  one  imagines  him  saying 
to  himself,  "  Now  I  must  try  that  lowest  key 
again,"  and  so  he  goes  on,  delighted  by  his 
own  melody  and  pouring  it  forth  without 
stint  or  limit.  E,  S,  QUhert, 


SUNSHINE. 

G[  N  old  barn-chamber  heaped  with  new-mown  hay, 
/I       And  swallows'  nests  along  the  mossy  eaves ; 
/Jl  The  sleepy  sunshine  lies  there  all  the  day — 
^     It  gilds  the  cobwebs*  misty  lace  of  gray 

And  flickers  thro'  the  faded  clover  leaves. 
Back  in  the  comer  shadows  dark  and  tall 
Beckon  to  elm-boughs  waving  by  the  orchard  wall. 

No  sound  but  swallows  flying  to  and  fro. 

Or  tinkle  of  a  bell  in  pasture  near. 
Soft  shadows  on  the  hillside  come  and  go, 
While  over  heights  of  blue  sweep,  still  and  slow, 

White  wreaths  of  cloud  that  melt  and  disappear. 
Under  the  hill  a  thin  smoke  rises,  curled 
Like  incense  from  the  altar  of  a  peaceful  world. 


Mabel  S»  Emery. 
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*<  *  Neverthalafls,'  oonttnnes  he  (Tenfelsdrdckh)  *  I  too  aoknowledge  fhe  alMmt  omnipotence  of  early 
culture  and  nurture  :  hereby  -wfi  bAve  either  a  doddered  dwarf-biuh,  or  a  high-iowerlng,  wlde-shadowlng 
tree ;  either  a  sick  yellow  cabbage,  or  an  edible,  luxuriant  green  one.'  "  Sartor  BuarUit. 

C|  RE  reverence  and  moderation  so  little    over  the  hiidous  fruitage  of  our  childhood  ? 


/I    worth  that  their  threatened  vanishing 
f\  from  among  us  can  be  as  lightly  dis- 
\|     missed  from  consideration  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  decadence  of  peachnsulture  in 
New  England — with  a  mere  sigh  of  regret 


There  is  the  ring  of  something  more  omi- 
nous t&an  a  crasy  charlatan's  raving  in  Dr. 
Boynton's  challenge  to  his  Shaker  hosts  in 
Mr.  Howell's  last  and  best  book :  "  You  who 
dwell  here  in  the  security,  the  sunshine  of 
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this  faith  have  little  conception  of  the  doubt 
and  darkness  in  which  the  whole  Christian 
world  is  now  involved.  In  and  out  of  the 
church  it  is  honey-combed  with  skepticism. 
Priests  in  the  pulpit  and  before  the  altar 
proclaim  a  creed  which  they  hope  it  will  be 
good  for  their  hearers  to  believe,  and  the 
people  envy  the  faith  that  can  so  confidently 
preach  the  creed,  but  neither  priest  nor  peo- 
ple believe.  As  yet  this  devastating  doubt 
has  not  made  itself  felt  in  morals,  for  tho»e 
uiKo  dovht  were  bred  in  the  morality  of  those 
who  believed.  But  how  shaU  it  be  toith  the  new 
generation^  loith  the  chUdren  of  thou  who  fed 
that  it  may  be  better  to  eat^  drink  and  make 
merry^for  to-morrow  they  die  forever  f  WiU 
they  be  retrained  by  the  morcdity^  which  ceasing 
to  be  a  guest  of  the  mind  in  us,  remains  master 
of  the  nerves  f  " 

The  most  enfranchised  of  our  scomers 
would  surely  be  driven  even  to  the  **  farce 
of  prayer'*  in  his  great  longing  to  avert 
from  the  little  daughter  on  his  knee  such  a 
dangerous  keeper  as  this  mere  nerve-moral- 
ity, were  it  revealed  to  him  as  her  certain 
inheritance.  But  how  many  parents  even 
among  those  who  are  as  yet  only  airy  ques- 
tioners, and  not  positive  skeptics  or  virulent 
scomers,  are  doing  their  possible  to  bring 
about  this  fatal  future  for  the  coming  gen- 
erations! It  is  true  I  have  never  known 
a  single  instance  (perhaps  one  exception 
should  be  made,  but  that  was  a  case  of  un- 
doubted mania  produced  by  bereavement), 
in  which  the  irreverent  man  did  not  admit 
that  some  religious  belief  was  indispensable 
for  women  and  children,  and  who  did  not 
recoil  with  disgust  from  feminine  following 
in  his  spiritual  vagaries — subtlest  of  flatter- 
ies though  such  following  may  commonly 
be.  Yet  how  reckless  in  speech  and  exam- 
ple and  how  indiscriminate  in  literary  cater- 
ing for  their  families  are  the  majority  of 
parents  to-day ! 

Example  and  precept ;— no  more  royal  road 
has  been  discovered  to  the  learning  of  new 
or  the  recovery  of  old  virtues.  But  it  some- 
times seems  as  if  the  best  one  stricken  gen- 
eration can  do  for  the  next  is  to  hold  its 
infected  breath, — ^unless  one  might  venture 
to  advocate  even  a  painstaking  simulation 
of  the   departed  graces,  since  galvanized 


corpses  may  revive.  It  is  certain  at 
that  parents  can  make  it  easier  for  their 
children  to  reverence  them  personally,  by 
greater  self-restraint  and  by  paying  each 
other  (husbands  toward  wives  and  wives 
toward  husbands)  more  reverence  in  the 
children's  presence.  It  seems  impossible 
that  a  child  who  witnesses  nothing  but  mu- 
tual deference  and  courtesy  on  the  part  of 
the  **  united  head  "  of  his  house,  can  fall  a 
prey  to  the  vulgar  rudeness  which  he  may 
pee  in  other  homes,  or  hear  on  the  play- 
ground or  from  any  rampant  heroes  or  hero- 
ines of  current  juvenile  literature.  And  any 
child  who  has  not  learned  filial  reverence 
thus  at  home  will  find  it  hard  to  learn  rev- 
erence for  anything  from  any  souirse.  As  to 
the  sister  virtue  of  moderation,  that  which 
is  written  in  Macaulay's  Life  and  Lettert  is 
pertinent :  **  It  is  throwing  away  money  to 
spend  a  thousand  a  year  on  the  teaching  of 
three  boys,  if  they  are  to  return  from  school 
only  to  find  the  older  members  of  the  fam- 
ily intent  on  amusing  themselves  at  any  cost 
of  time  or  trouble,  or  sacrificing  self-respect 
in  ignoble  efforts  to  struggle  into  a  social 
grade  above  their  own.  The  child  will  never 
place  his  aims  high  and  pursue  them  stead- 
ily unless  the  parent  has  taught  him  what 
energy  and  elevation  of  purpose  mean,  not 
less  by  example  than  by  precept."  The  chil- 
dren of  to-day  not  only  see  above  and  about 
them  intemperance  in  amusement  and  the 
getting  of  money  and  of  social  position,  but 
are  themselves  permitted  and  even  uiged 
into  similar  shifts  and  indulgences. 

Recently,  two  little  girls  were  summaiily 
transferred  from  a  suburban  school,  which 
their  mother  declared  to  be  exceptiooally 
rich  in  moral  and  intellectual  advantages, 
to  the  neighboring  city,  and  g^ven  in  chai^ 
to  a  teacher  for  whose  qualifications  except 
in  worldly  wisdom  she  expressed  contempt 
Inquiry  as  to  her  motives  was  more  than 
satisfied  by  her  frank  confession  that  this 
bold  eoftp  was  absolutely  requisite  in  order 
to  project  her  daughters  into  '*  society"  fire 
years  hence  1    "  Nobody  gets  into  the  best 

society  in who  has  n't  been  educated  in 

a  city  school  of  acknowledged  fashion,  and 
grown  up  with  the  —  st.  girls  I "  And  what 
is   "society"  coming  to  be?     The  "Ger- 
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man,"  pare  and  simple  (in  one  sense  only). 
Any  thoughtful  woman  must  stand  aghast 
at  the  mastery  of  this  comparatively  new 
importation  over  the  sweet  young  life  of  our 
cities  and  fashionable  summer  resorts.  I 
have  no  wish  to  go  into  the  merits — if  such 
there  be— of  the  thing  itself.  My  present 
quarrel  with  this  amusement  shall  not  even 
be  that  it  has  driven  out  all  other  amuse- 
ments and  interests  from  the  assemblies  of 
the  young,  and  that  reverence  and  moderar 
tion  are  menaced  if  not  always  put  to  the 
rout  by  it ;  but  rather  that  it  has  invaded 
the  nursery,  with  its  freedoms  and  f avorit- 
isms  and  inevitable  envies  and  heart-burn- 
ings. 

To  see  a  children's  dancing-school  in- 
stantly transformed  into  a  vale  of  tears,  so 
to  speak,  by  the  teacher's  command  that  the 
interminable  ** German"  should  be  sus- 
pended for  a  time,  and  some  olher  dances  and 
marches  subsituted,  was  an  interesting  specta- 
cle. Young  manikins  who  had  been  whirl- 
ing anxiously  around  the  room  in  frantic 
emulation  of  the  graceful  abandon  of  their 
elders,  instantly  became  limp  and  lame  un- 
der the  cruel  edict.  It  was  ludicrous  to  see 
these  half-formed,  and  in  many  cases  badly 
forming  young  bodies,  doing  their  utmost, 
as  far  as  carelessness,  and  in  some  cases  de- 
liberate mischievousness,  could  go,  to  vitiate 
the  dancing -school's  raison  (telre.  The 
square  dances  and  marches  from  which,  if 
properly  executed,  something  of  healthful 
development  and  grace  of  carriage  might  be 
hoped  for  these  precious  gristlings,— these 
were  gone  through  with  such  listless  or  pur^ 
posely  rude  shambling  of  feet,  concavity  of 
chest,  craning  of  neck,  and  sulkiness  of  gen- 
eral demeanor  as  would  have  wholesomely 
horrified  the  beloved  little  victims  of  this 
new  idolatry,  had  they  but  seen  themselves 
as  others  saw  them. 

"  Was  it  a  *  German  ? '  asked  the  young 
daughter  of  a  Christian  household  of  a  school- 
mate who  had  attended  a  child's  party,  from 
which  she  had  been  detained  by  sickness. 
^'  O  no ;  we  danced  part  of  the  evening,  but 
mostly  square  dances."  "Thank  goodness 
then  that  I  did  n't  go  I "  was  the  devout  re- 
sponse of  this  very  sweet  and  bright  young 
girL    Now,  if  things  have  come  to  such  a 


pass  that  our  children  mope  without  the 
"  German,"  years  before  they  reach  the  point 
where  **the  brook  and  river  meet"  (Ah I 
what  a  quaint  old-timey  flavor  that  poem  of 
Longfellow  has  in  these  enlightened  days  I — 
"standing  with  reluctant  feet?"  Nay,  we 
have  changed  all  that,  and  our  infants  "  die 
an  hundred  years  old"  in  a  sense  that 
prophet  and  poet  never  dreamed  )  what  sen- 
sation remains  for  them,  sufficiently  piquant 
to  stir  their  long-dulled  senses  when  they 
shall  reach  the  regulation  age  for  "  coming 
outV"  If  one  could  sow  one's  wild  oats 
and  have  done  with  it  forever,  then  "if 
t'were  done,  when  t'were  done — t'were  well 
t'wei-e  done  quickly,"  and  then  back  to  nat- 
ure's clean  clover  and  Bunyan's  divine 
Heartsease.  But  neither  natural  nor  spirit- 
ual husbandry  is  hopefully  conducted  after 
this  fashion,  in  preoccupied  worn-out  soils ; 
and  nothing  better  than  Carlyle's  "  doddered 
dwarf-bush  "  and  "  sick  yellow  cabbage  "  can 
be  looked  for  from  too  many  of  our  nurse- 
ries unless  a  wholesome  "  culture  and  nur- 
ture" reclaim  them  speedily.  And,  fore- 
casting the  logical  majority  of  such  a  hUue 
infancy,  we  can  but  exclaim  with  the  seer  of 
Mr.  Howell's  powerful  story,  "  How  shall  it 
be  with  the  new  generation,  with  the  chil- 
dren of  these?" 

"Can  a  man  be  born  when  he  is  old?" 
God  knows;  but  nature  cannot  make  "a 
Lady"  of  her  own,  to  whom  she  herself 
shall  be  "  both  law  and  impulse  "  out  of  a 
girl  who  has  always  breathed  an  artificial 
atmosphere ;  has  played,  from  her  very  cra- 
dle, with  all  the  emotions  and  perilous  ammu- 
nition of  maturity ;  adds  to  the  experience 
of  a  ball-room  belle  the  satiety  of  a  Sol- 
omon before  she  is  well  into  her  teens; 
and  who  cannot  even  recall  a  time  when  her 
heart  leaped  up  at  sight  of  a  rainbow  or  any 
other  thing  of  God's  making.  Do  you  say 
that  such  growths  are  abnormal  and  rare  ? 
"  Society  "  seems  bent  on  making  them  com- 
mon. At  least  the  current  sets  so  strongly 
that  way  that  many  a  mother  gravely  ques- 
tions how  her  children  can  have  that  frank 
comradeship  with  other  boys  and  girls  which 
she  gladly  remembers  and  which  is  invalu- 
able to  both  sexes  alike,  in  a  world — her 
world — where  the  "  German  "  is  the  sine  qua 
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fion  of  youthful  enjoyment  One  of  the 
prettiest  and  cleverest  of  girls,  who  has  the 
enlr^e  of  some  of  the  best  society  this  conti- 
nent can  offer,  confided  thus  to  me ;  "  They 
wonder  at  home  that  I  decline  invitations  so 
frequently,  and  are  afraid  I  am  growing  'un- 
social '  and  even  *  morbid ' ;  but  they  have  n't 
the  least  conception  how  utterly  de  trap  and 
uncomfortable  I  feel  whenever  I  go  out.  It 
would  be  amusing  to  go  and  look  on  now 
and  then,  but  they  are  not  willing  I  should 
dance  round  dances,  and,  as  all  my  friends 
do,  it  makes  me  appear  either  to  be  horribly 
neglected,  or  else  to  be  assuming  the  airs  of 
a  rebuker-general  of  universal  customs.  I 
prefer  to  stay  at  home/' 

To  "  Society  "  itself  must  be  left  the  de- 
cision on  the  wisdom  of  sacrificing  to  this 
modem  Juggernaut  so  much  of  the  time 
and  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  its  young  men 
and  maidens,  who  have  reached  the  age  when 
they  must  make  their  own  experiments  and 


abide  the  issue.  But  for  the  children  we 
must  think  and  arbitrate  in  this  matter  were 
it  on  no  higher  ground  than  that  of  econ- 
omy and  self  preservation.  Says  Mr.  Cqple- 
ston  in  his  ^t^ckylus  for  English  readers: 
"  To  have  lost  any  power  of  enjoyment  is 
in  some  sense  a  fall ;  and  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  enjoying  what  is  simple,  to  want 
more  piquancy,  more  excitement,  is  a  fall 
somewhat  like  losing  the  innocence  of  child- 
hood. The  multiplication  of  our  interests  has 
made  the  ordinary  course  of  life  so  exciting 
that  we  want  something  still  more  violent  for 
our  amusements."  Let  us  jealously  keep  alive 
in  our  children  this  *<  power  of  enjoying 
what  is  simple,"  and  most  of  all,  make  sure 
that  they  grow  up  in  close,  free-hearted  in- 
timacy with  nature,  which  will  secure  to 
them,  whatever  society  give  or  deny,  that 
charm  of  "  infinite  variety  "  which  age  can- 
not wither  nor  custom  stale." 

Jfrt.  Edward  A$1iUy  Walker, 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  PARADISE: 

A   8TOBY  TOLD  IN   A   SYRIAN  MONASTERY. 


•UNRISE  over  Jerusalem;  the  dark 
ramparts  of  the  citadel,  with  their 
blue-frocked  Turkish  sentries,  looking 
sternly  down  upon  the  net-work  of 
narrow,  dusty  streets,  and  tall,  flat-roofed, 
fortress- like  houses ;  the  huge  round  dome 
of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  looming  like  a  thun- 
der-cloud over  the  deep  fosse-like  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat ;  Mount  Olivet,  topped  by  the 
gray  wall  of  the  Russian  convent,  standing 
boldly  out  against  the  bright  eastern  sky ; 
the  Hill  of  Scopus,  farther  to  the  north,  still 
green  and  beautiful  as  when  Titus  and  his 
destroying  legions  en<;amped  there  eighteen 
centuries  ago ;  and  four  horsemen,  in  white 
turbans  and  soiled  linen  jackets,  issuing 
from  the  deep  shadowy  archway  of  the  Jaffa 
Gate. 

*'  I  say,  Jack,  had  n't  you  better  change 
your  mind  after  all  ?*"  says  one  of  my  Eng- 
lish comrades,  looking  anxiously  at  his 
friend's  pale  face  and  heavy  eyes.     "  It 's  a 


whole  day's  ride  to  Jaffa,  and  you  rere  pretty 
bad  last  night,  you  know.  Are  you  quite 
sure  you  can  stand  it?  " 

"  I  don't  know  if  I  can,"  replies  the  in- 
valid, with  a  dogged  John-Bull  compression 
of  his  firm  lips,  **  but  I  know  I  will,  any- 
how 1" 

Our  native  guide,  Ibrahim  (Abraham) 
Mordecai,  shakes  his  gray  head  meaningly, 
but  says  nothing;  and  away  we  go. 

Onward,  ever  onward — paat  wave  after 
wave  of  dark,  ridgy  upland — past  clustering 
vineyards  that  line  both  sides  of  the  road 
for  hundreds  of  yards  together,  tantalizing 
my  comrades  with  the  sight  of  magnificent 
grapes,  which  are  still  far  too  ^unripe  to  be 
eaten — ^past  the  rocky  gorge  of  Abu-Gcsh, 
with  its  quaint  little  robber-village  perched 
like  a  vulture's  nest  half-way  up  a  frowning 
cliff^till  at  length  the  hills  are  left  behind, 
and  we  look  down  upon  the  beautiful  Plain 
of  Sharon,  where,  after  so  many  oenturiee 
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of  Moslem  neglect  and  miBrule,  the  standing 
corn  still  reaches  to  the  saddle-bow  of  a 
horseman  as  he  rides  through  it. 

But  we  haye  seen  too  much  of  Palestine 
to  judge  it  by  the  **  show-sample  "  which  it 
offers  to  holiday  tourists.  Riding  beneath 
these  telegraph  wires,  along  this  broad  post- 
road,  one  might  dream  of  civilization ;  but 
a  divergence  of  a  single  mile  from  the  track 
will  show  the  laden  camel  plodding  through 
the  sand,  the  veiled  woman  bearing  her 
pitcher  on  her  head  from  the  well,  the  half- 
clad  '< Fellah"  tending  his  black  dwarfish 
goats,  the  gaimt,  fierce-eyed  Bedouin  rush- 
ing at  full  gallop  along  ihe  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice, with  his  striped  mantle  streaming  in 
the  wind,  and  his  sixteen-foot  lance  of  cane 
in  his  hand,  as  in  the  days  when  Abraham 
was  still  a  roving  sheikh  on  the  Chaldean 
steppes.  Palestine  has  no  present — every- 
thing which  you  look  upon  is  of  the  past. 
Ruins  everywhere — ^the  ruins  of  Canaanite 
cities,  of  Roman  aqueducts,  of  Byzantine 
convents,  of  Arab  villages ;  splendid  monu- 
ments half-buried  in  sand,  tombs  of  ancient 
kings  filled  with  dirt  and  rubbish,  spots  of 
world-wide  renown  tenanted  by  filthy  sav- 
ages—such are  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  Holy.  Land  1 

Such,  too,  they  must  inevitably  be  till 
some  well-constituted  administration  shall 
replace  the  organized  brigandage  qf  the 
Turk.  The  present  system  is  merely  a  scale 
of  graduated  robbery.  The  Grand  Vizier 
takes  toll  from  the  Governor-General,  the 
Govemor-Greneral  taxes  the  Pashas,  the  Pa- 
shas fleece  their  subalterns,  the  subalterns 
plunder  the  people ;  and,  considering  that 
the  latter  are  burdened  not  merely  with  the 
Government  impost  of  ten  per  cent.,  but 
with  countless  other  exactions  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  local  officials,  it  is  wonderful  how 
the  poor  wretches  contrive  to  exist  at  all. 

Our  mid-day  meal,  in  the  shade  of  a 
spreading  tree,  is  delightfully  refreshing 
after  the  hot,  dusty  ride  of  the  morning. 
But  it  is  now  evident  that  this  constant 
jolting  up  and  down-hill,  under  a  vertical 
sun.  has  been  too  much  for  our  invalid  mem- 
ber, who,  though  he  still  bears  up  with  true 
Anglo-Saxon  pluck,  is  manifestly  almost 
'Splayed  out"    What  are  we  to  do  with 


him  ?  In  this  dilemma,  a  distant  glimpse  of 
the  tall  square  tower  of  Ramleh  (Arima- 
thsea)  gives  me  a  timely  hint. 

^  Look  here,  we  're  not  far  from  the  Rus- 
sian monastery ;  let  us  halt  there  for  the 
afternoon,  and  go  on  to  Jaffa  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening." 

•*  Ah,  Effendi,"  (your  honor)  **you  won't 
get  in  there  very  easily.  Since  the  place  was 
attacked  the  other  day,  they  Ve  been  very 
shy  of  admitting  any  one." 

^*  Well,  there 's  no  harm  in  trying,  anyhow. 
Yon  two  take  charge  of  our  friend  here, 
while  I  ride  forward  and  try  my  luck." 

A  few  minutes  later,  I  am  hammering 
lustily  at  the  monastery  gate,  which,  set  deep 
in  its  scowling  archway  of  gray  stone,  and 
clamped  with  huge  iron  nails,  certainly  looks 
anything  but  hospitable.  A  little  wicket 
opens,  and  a  hooded  monk,  eying  me  sus- 
piciously through  a  grating,  surlily  asks  what 
I  want 

My  reply  is  a  single  Russian  phrase — ^the 
monastic  greeting  which  I  learned  long  ago 
from  the  monks  of  Strelna,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  But  its  effect  is  magical.  The 
gate  flies  open,  and  I  am  seized  in  a  hug 
worthy  of  a  Polar  bear^  A  greasy,  red  beard 
scrubs  both  my  cheeks,  while  a  hoarse  voice 
bellows  rapturously,  '*  Ach,  brtUmoi^  brat  mot  / 
t  vui  buik  fMoakvayl"  (Ah,  my  brother, 
my  brother,  you  too  have  been  at  Moscow.) 

The  shout  draws  other  monks  to  the  spot, 
and  my  companions,  coming  up  at  that  mo- 
ment, are  welcomed  like  brothers.  In  a  trice 
our  sick  man  is  lying  at  his  ease  in  a  cool, 
well-aired  room,  with  half  a  dozen  kindly 
*<  Brethren  "  in  attendance  upon  him,  while 
the  roBt  of  us  are  being  regaled  with  the 
best  cheer  that  the  refectory  affords,  to 
which  our  worthy  guide  does  ample  justice. 

**  It  is  well  for  us,  Daoud  Effendi,"  says 
he  to  me  with  a  grin,  **that  you  have  found 
these  gates  more  passable  than  Sekundur 
Rumi  (Alexander  the  Great)  found  those 
of  Paradise  I " 

"He  didn't  come  away  empty-handed, 
however,"  remarked  I ;  **  he  brought  back 
something  to  show  for  it" 

«<  My  lord  knows  the  story,  then  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  my  friends  here  don't;  so  sup- 
pose you  tell  it  to  them." 
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Mordecai,  nothing  loth,  clean  his  throat 
with  a  huge  draught  of  tea,  and  beg^s  as 
follows : 

<<  You  must  know,  then,  gentlemen,  that 
when  the  great  king,  Sekundur,  had  con- 
quered all  the  nations  of  the  East,  and  there 
was  none  left  to  stand  before  him,  he  be- 
thought himself  that  it  would  be  a  noble 
deed  to  seek  out  the  hidden  Paradise,  which 
so  many  princes  and  mighty  men  had  sought 
in  vain.  So  he  inquired  diligently  till  he 
found  one  that  could  guide  him  thither ;  and 
upward  he  went  into  the  heart  of  the  ever- 
lasting hills,  with  all  his  chosen  warriors 
about  him. 

**  But  although  many  set  out,  few  arrived. 
For  the  way  led  among  dark  mountains  and 
roaring  torrents  and  grim  precipices  and 
gloomy  forests,  set  there  by  God  Himself, 
that  no  mortal  man  might  ever  reach  the 
place  from  which  man's  own  sin  had  once 
cast  him  out.  And  many  of  the  Prankish 
host  fell  and  perished  by  the  way,  and  many 
were  swept  away  by  the  torrents,  and  many 
more  were  devoured  by  the  monstrous  beasts 
that  haunted  the  passage.  But  forward  went 
Sekundur,  heeding  nothing ;  for  he  was  one 
who  cared  not  how  other  men  fared  if  he 
did  but  make  good  his  own  purpose. 

**  At  last  he  saw  above  him,  between  two 
great  rocks,  a  gate  bright  as  the  eyes  of  the 
Caliph  All ;  and  he  thought  that  this  could 
be  no  other  than  the  entrance  of  Paradise. 
So  up  he  clambered,  and  smote  upon  the  gate 
with  his  sword-hilt,  crying : 

"  <  Open  to  Sekundur  Rumi,  the  lord  of  the 
whole  earth  I ' 

" '  There  is  no  place  here  for  such  as  thee,' 
answered  a  terrible  voice  from  within. 
*  This  is  the  garden  of  God,  and  none  may 
enter  it  with  bloody  hands  1 ' 

<»  And  the  king  looked  at  his  hands,  and 
lo  I  all  the  blood  that  he  had  shed  was  upon 
them,  making  them  crimson  as  Shiraz  wine. 
Then  a  great  terror  came  upon  him,  and  he 
knew  not  what  to  say. 

*'*Hear  mel*  cried  he  at  length;    *if  I 


may  not  enter,  give  me  at  least  some  token 
whereby  men  may  know  that  I  have  indeed 
reached  the  gate  of  the  Paradise  of  God.' 

"  *  Take  thy  gift,  then,  madman,'  answered 
the  voice;  and  a  hand  flung  to  him  some- 
thing wrapped  in  leaves,  which  he  seized 
without  even  looking  at  it  (so  great  was  his 
fear  )  and  hurried  away. 

<<  When  they  saw  him  returning  his  war- 
riors rejoiced  greatly,  for  they  had  thou^t 
him  lost ;  and  he  unrolled  the  leaves  to  show 
them  his  gift.  But  lo  1  it  was  only  the  frag- 
ment of  a  skull ;  and  Sekundur  flung  it  on 
the  ground  in  a  rage. 

*<Then  said  one  of  the  Babylonian  wise 
men  who  were  with  him,  'Fling  it  not 
away,  O  King,  for  in  truth  it  is  a  precious 
gift.  Let  them  bring  me  a  pair  of  scales 
hither,  and  the  king  shall  see  wonders.' 

*^The  scales  were  brought,  and  the  Ma- 
gian  put  the  skull  into  one  scale,  and  into 
the  other  a  mass  of  gold  heavy  enough  to  oot- 
weigh  it  tenfold.  But  nevertheless,  the  gold 
rose  up,  and  the  skull  sank.  Another  lump 
of  gold  was  added,  and  another,  and  yet 
another ;  but  the  more  gold  they  put  in,  the 
higher  it  rose,  and  the  lower  sank  the  skulL 

**  *  Wonderful,  indeed  1 '  cried  the  king. 

**  *  But  a  greater  wonder  is  yet  to  come,* 
said  the  sage;  and  taking  up  a  handfid  of 
earth,  he  covered  the  skull  with  it.  Instantly 
the  skull  rose  up,  while  the  gold  sank  in  its 
turn. 

<<  *  This  is  the  greatest  marvel  that  my  eyes 
have  looked  on,'  said  Sekundur.  'What 
meaneth  it,  O  sage  ? ' 

«*  *  This  is  the  meaning,  O  King,'  answered 
the  Magian.  *In  this  socket  once  rested  a 
human  eye,  which  coveted  whatsoever  it  saw ; 
and  the  more  gold  it  had,  the  more  it  craved. 
But  when  once  covered  with  the  earth  of 
the  grave  its  oovetousness  is  stilled  forever, 
and  all  its  treasures  profit  it  nothing.  Let 
the  king  lay  this  lesson  to  heart,  for  it  is  the 
greatest  that  man  can  learn.' " 

Damd  Ker. 
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fHE  early  years  of  my  married  life  were 
spent  m  a  town  upon  the  western 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  not  many 

J  miles  north  of  the  now  great  city  of 
Chicago.  This  town  was  beautifully  situ- 
ated upon  a  bluff  of  the  lake,  with  a  water 
yiew  east,  south  and  north.  Each  clear 
morning  gaye  us  the  glory  of  a  sunrise  at 
sea,  and  the  full  moon  marked  her  path  in 
silver  upon  the  waters.  Westward  of  the 
town  was  a  remarkably  fine  rolling  prairie, 
already' even  at  that  day  under  cultiyation, 
and  boasting  of  some  of  the  finest  farms  in 
the  state  of  Illinois. 

Nature  had  done  much  for  that  region, 
and  it  needed  no  prophet's  eye,  to  foresee 
for  it  a  future  of  great  prosperity,  but  at 
the  time  I  went  there  the  country  had  out- 
grown the  pioneer  age,  with  the  excitement 
and  enthusiasm  of  frontier  life,  and  had  not 
yet  attained  the  ripe  cultivation  and  culture 
of  mature  age.  It  was  in  fact  at  that  age 
80  disagreeable  in  boys  and  girls,— the  old 
age  of  childhood. 

To  a  young  girl  like  myself  with  the  nar- 
row notions  and  harsh  judgment  of  youth, 
there  was  much  in  the  social  life  of  my  new 
home  that  was  uncongenial  if  not  absolutely 
repulsive.  I  was  too  young  to  value  as  I 
should  have  done  the  kindness  of  heart  and 
sterling  wortii  of  the  people  about  me,  and 
although  in  those  days  I  had  never  heard  of 
nostalgia  I  was  a  prey  to  homesickness  to 
such  an  extent  that  my  health  suffered  from 
it.  The  first  outside  interest  that  roused 
me  from  this  homesickness  was  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  little  Indian  boy  whose 
name  is  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Little  Jacko  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Dig- 
ger Indians,  the  most  degraded  of  the  Cali- 
fornia tribes,  living  on  roots  and  insects, 
knowing  nothing  of  fishing  or  hunting  or 
warfare.  They  are  short  in  stature,  like 
the  Bushmen  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and,  like  them,  belong  to  the  lowest  order 
of  human  beings. 

My  acquaintance  with  my  *^  little  Digger" 
began  in  the  second  summer  of  my  life  in 
TV ^  his  master,  Mr.  R ,  coming  to  live 


next  door  to  us  about  that  time.    Mr.  B 

was  a  returned  Califomian  recently  engaged 
in  business  at  San  Francisco.  His  business 
was  that  of  supplying  the  mines  and  miners 
with  necessaries,  sending  out  wagons  from 
San  Francisco  for  that  purpose.  On  one  of 
these  journeys  the  teamsters  were,  as  often 
was  the  case,  beset  by  the  Indians  begging 
and  stealing  from  them.  Taking  not  always, 
perhaps,  the  most  gentle  means  of  ridding 
themselves  of  this  nuisance,  a  woman  was 
one  day  run  over  and  killed,  leaving  behind 
her  a  little  boy  two  or  three  years  old.  It 
is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  teamsters  felt 
much  compunction  at  killing  a  squaw,  for 
Mexicans  and  Indians  were  hardly  rated  as 
human  beings  by  the  early  pioneers  of  Cali- 
fornia and  'Uhe  plains,"  but  when  they 
heard  the  little  fellow  cry  over  his  mother's 
body,  their  tough  hearts  were  touched;  and 
finding  the  child  had  no  one  to  care  for  him 
they  settled  the  affair  by  handing  over  to 
the  chief  of  the  tribe,  two  jack-knives  in 
payment  in  ftill  of  all  damages,  and  as  a 
price  for  little  Jacko,  whom  they  adopted 
for  the  time  being. 

On  arriving  in  San  Francisco,  the  little 
fellow  was  handed  over  to  the  tender  mer* 

cies  of  Mr.  B ,  who,  happily  for  the  child, 

was  a   kind-hearted,  humane   man.     Mr. 

B could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  throw 

the  little  fellow  out  upon  the  world,  and  for 
two  or  three  years  he  lived  like  a  pet  dog 
about  the  offices  and  warehouses  of  Messrs. 
R  and  S— ,  freighters,  San  Francisco. 
When  failing  health  finally  compelled  Mr. 

R to  give  up  business  and  return  to  the 

States  he  took  Jacko  with  him,  and  on  his 
marriage  shortly  after  his  return,  Jacko 
formed  part  of  the  new  household. 

Mr.  R suffered  much  from  asthma, 

and  came  to  Illinois,  hoping  the  dry  air  of 
the  prairie  state  would  be  of  use  to  him. 

But  on  coming  to  W he  took  cold,  which 

with  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  his  jour- 
ney brought  on  a  severe  attack  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  for  many  days  he  could  not 
breathe  lying  down  or  in  the  house,  and 
then  not  only  was  obliged  to  sit  up  aU  night 
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but  to  sit  upon  the  yeranda  for  air.  Rising 
early  one  morning,  I  saw  our  new  neighbor 
in  his  arm-chair  upon  the  reranda,  and  upon 
the  rug  at  his  feet  a  little  brown  bundle,  that 
some  movement  on  his  part  showed  to  be 
what  my  cook  had  styled  the  day  before, 
**the  little  haythen  that  lives  next  door, 
ma'am."  I  could  not  help  watching  the 
little  fellow's  deft  movements  as  he  handed 
his  master  a  glass  of  water,  fanned  the  flies 
away,  and  moved  a  screen  to  shade  him  from 
the  riBing  sun. 

From  this  time  my  acquaintance  with 
little  Jacko  progressed  rapidly,  he  was  sent 
every  morning  to  the  post-office,  and  as  I 
usually  went  to  market  at  that  time  we  often 
were  companions  on  our  walks.  I  used  tQ 
be  very  much  amused  at  his  delight  in  his 
height,  he  was  about  as  tall  as  most  chil- 
dren of  three  years  of  age,  and  his  age  as 
nearly  as  could  be  guessed  was  seven  or 

eight    Mr.  R said  he  was  now  as  tall 

as  roost  full  grown  men  of  his  tribe,  good 
food  and  good  care  having  doubtless  an 
effect  upon  his  growth ;  hence  his  pride  in 
himself.  <<Me  getting  so  big!"  he  would 
say,  straightening  his  shoulders  and  holding 
his  head  very  erect.  My  husband,  who  is  a 
very  tall  man,  was  the  object  of  Jacko's  in- 
tense admiration.    **  If  me  eotdd  be  as  big 

as  Mr.  B "  was  his  fervent  wish  often 

expressed  to  me. 

Calling  upon  Mrs.  R one  day,  she  told 

me  much  of  little  Jacko's  affection  and  trust- 
worthiness, saying  that  when  her  husband 
was  suffering  from  one  of  his  attacks  of 
asthma  nothing  could  induce  Jacko  to  go  to 
bed;  he  would  lie  all  night  upon  the  rug 
outside  of  their  bed-room  door ;  and  when, 

as  I  had  seen,  Mr.  R was  obliged  to 

spend  the  night  out-of-doors,  the  little  fellow 
insisted  upon  lying  at  his  feet,  ready  to 
spring  up  and  attend  to  his  wants.    As  Mrs. 

R had  a  young  child  and  thus  could  not 

share  her  husband's  vigils,  little  Jacko's 
faithful  watchfulness  was  of  great  service. 

Mrs.  R went  on  to  say,  that  the  little 

fellow  was  absolutely  to  be  trusted ;  when 
she  told  him  to  watch  her  baby  nothing 
would  tempt  him  to  leave  the  child.  She 
had  never  known  him  to  be  disobedient 
about  the  most  trifling  matter,  except  that 


he  could  not  at  first  be  made  to  understand 
her  positive  order  not  to  feed  the  baby 
clover-tops  or  grasshoppers.  Jacko  so  loved 
the  baby  that  it  was  a  great  stru^le  not  to 

share  such  dainties  with  him,  and  Mrs.  R 

was  obliged  to  speak  more  sternly  than  ever 
she  had  before  she  could  impress  the  fact 
upon  his  mind  that  grasshoppers  were  not 
good  for  the  child. 

Of  Jacko's  obedience  and  trustworthiness 
I  had  an  instance  soon  after  this  conversa- 
tion. The  little  fellow  sat  upon  the  veranda 
one  warm  morning  on  guard  over  the  baby 
asleep  in  its  crib,  as  a  circus  was  going 
through  the  main  street  in  gay  procession. 
From  Jacko's  seat  he  could  only  hear  the 
music,  and  catch  tantalizing  glimpses  of  the 
wonderful  splendors  concealed  by  the  foli- 
age. I  saw  his  wistful  look  and  called  to 
him. 

*'  Run  to  the  comer,  Jacko;  you  can  see 
them." 

'<  No !  Missee  told  me  to  stay  with  baby  I " 

*<  But  I  will  watch  the  baby ;  run  quick  I " 

<<  Missee  told  me  to  stay  with  baby,"  said 
Jacko  with  surprised  eyes.  I  turned  away 
rebuked,  but  honoring  the  little  fellow  more 
than  ever. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  however,  I 
caught  Master  Jacko,  in  the  act  of  tearing 
a  grasshopper  to  pieces  and  eating  it  with 
the  utmost  gusto.  The  little  wretch  was  as 
happy  as  a  country  child,  with  a  Fourth-of- 
July  plate  of  ice-cream.  I  had  seen  him  eat 
dover-tops  often,  and  comforted  myself  by 
remembering  how  dearly  I  loved  sheep's 
sorrel  as  a  child, — ^but  gr€uuihojfper$  I 

But  in  spite  of  his  eating  grasshoppers  I 
became  very  much  attached  to  my  **  little 
Digger,"  as  my  husband  always  called  him. 
He  was  by  no  means  a  bad-looking  child, 
having  an  olive-brown  complexion  instead 
of  the  red  of  the  northern  Indian,  a  round 
head  and  regular  features.  The  kind  people 
with  whom  he  lived,  kept  him  well  dressed, 
and  he  had  the  nameless  look  of  a  well  bred 
child.  There  was  nothing  about  him  that 
spoke  of  his  degraded  race, —  in  his  appear- 
ance I  mean.  I  acknowledge  the  grass- 
hoppers !  But  a  more  loving  and  grateful 
heart  never  beat  than  this  poor  little  waifs. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R ^he  owed  much,  but  he 
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never  f oi^t  the  least  kindness  from  any  one. 
I  treated  him  as  I  naturally  would  any  child 
with  whom  I  was  hrought  in  daily  oontact, 
kindly  of  course,  but  if  he  bothered  me  I 
sent  him  away,  and  I  scolded  him  well  for 
eating  grasshoppers.  For  my  crumbs  of 
kindness  Jacko'  s  love  and  gratitude  knew 
no  bounds,  and  he  delighted  in  rendering 
me  the  least  service.  To  open  the  gate,  to 
pick  up  my  handkerchief,  and  above  all  to 
carry  my  basket  and  trot  behind  me  like  a 
little  dog  when  I  went  to  market,  made  him 
happy  for  the  day. 

But  aa  time  went   on  Mr.   E grew 

worse  and' he  was  obliged  to  again  set  forth 
in  that  search  for  health,  which  in  its  results 
is  often  much  akin  to  a  search  for  a  fortune. 
This  time  he  resolved  to  go  abroad.  Jacko's 

fate  was  undecided  for  a  time.    Mr.  R 

finally  decided  to  leave  him  with  a  brother 
of  his  own  who  lived  on  a  farm  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  state.  Jacko  was  not  very 
strong,  like  many  others  of  his  race;  con- 
tact with  the  white  man  while  it  devel- 
oped heart  and  brain  weakened  his  bodily 

powers.    Mr.  R thought  a  free  outof- 

door  life  on  a  farm  better  for  him  than 
his  own  wandering  way  of  living.  Jacko 
felt  the  parting  deeply.  *'Me  feel  bad  in 
here  I "  he  said  to  me,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  breast ;  and  though  when  the  actual  part- 
ing came,  his  Indian  stoicism  came  to  his 
aid  and  repressed  all  outward  signs  of  feel- 
ing, he  looked  heart-stricken.  Two  or  three 
years  passed  away,  years  in  which  the  bur- 
den of  life  pressed  sorely  upon  me.  Heavy 
cares,  sickness  and  bereavements  marked 
the  years  in  passing,  and  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten my  ''little  Digger"  when  he  was 
again  brought  to  my  notice. 

I  went  with  my  husband  for  a  three  days' 
journey  on  the  prairie  to  buy  wool.  It 
was  early  in  July  and  beautiful  weather, 
such  weather  as  we  have  in  New  York  in 
Jane,  but  with  the  late  spring  of  that  region 
July  is  the  month  of  roses.  Our  drive  the 
first  day,  was  through  a  charming  coun- 
try*—gently  rolling  prairie, — and  the  air  was 


filled  with  the  perfume  of  wild  sweetbriar, 
honeysuckle,  and  countless  others  of  the 
prairie  flowers,  whose  names  were  unknown 
.to  me.  The  sky  had  that  peculiar  clearness 
and  vivid  blue,  that  I  never  saw  except  when 
on  a  western  prairie,  and  the  silence  was 
only  broken  by  the  song  of  the  birds  above 
our  heads,  the  call  of  the  turtle  dove  to  its 
mate,  and  the  low  coo-e  of  the  prairie  hen  in 
the  distance.  Once  we  saw  a  gopher  sitting 
by  the  road-side  upon  its  haunches  kangaroo 
fashion  with  an  apple  in  its  fore-paws,  which 
it  was  munching,  glancing  at  us  as  we 
passed  with  a  peculiar  self-satisfied  look  all 
its  own. 

Just  at  sunset  on  that  red-letter  day  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  Fox  river ;  with  a  view 
of  what  is  now  the  large  and  important 
city  of  Elgin,  famous  for  watches, — then  a 
small  village  in  the  distance.  As  we  drove 
upon  the  bridge  that  crosses  the  river,  my 
husband  drove  up  one  side  to  allow  a  large 
load  of  hay  to  pass  us.  I  was  looking  at 
the  view  before  me  paying  no  attention  to 
the  obstacle  in  our  way,  when  I  heard  a  joy- 
ous cry;  '*Missie  B 1   Missie  B 1" 

and  turning  my  head  saw  on  top  of  that 
load  of  hay  my  "  little  Digger. "  He  really 
was  almost  beside  himself  with  joy.  I  shall 
never  have  a  more  heart-felt,  joyous  welcome 
than  I  had  that  summer  day  from  that  poor 
little  savage  after  an  absence  that  in  child's 
reckoning  of  time  was  almost  equivalent  to 
a  life-time.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  little 
fellow  looked  stronger  than  when  we  parted, 
and  was  evidently  in  good  hands. 

Twenty  years  have  come  and  gone  since 
on  the  Fox  river  I  saw  little  Jacko  for  the 
last  time.  We  left  the  West  not  long  after, 
and  1  have  never  heard  of  him  since.  Often, 
however,  when  I  hear  of  the  cruelty,  treach- 
ery and  ingratitude  of  the  Indians,  I  take 
heart  as  I  remember  our  little  Indian  boy  in 
whom  the  virtues  of  truth  and  trustworthi- 
ness were  developed  by  kind  treatment,  and 
whose  affectionate  gratitude  for  kindness 
proved  him  to  have  by  nature  a  grateful 
heart.  Mary  S.  BuiL 
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tHE  recent  undertaking  of  the  <<  Busi- 
ness Men's  Moderation  Society"  in 
New  York  city  furnishes  a  suggestion 
J  for  what  would  be  most  desirable  as  a 
generally  adopted  custom.  A  large  water- 
cooler  provided  withdrinking-cups  was  placed 
at  one  of  the  most  crowded  locations  in  the 
city  near  the  post-office  and  kept  filled  with 
ice-water  which  was  free  to  all  comers.  The 
measure  proved  at  once  a  great  success,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated.  During  the 
hot  days  a  throng  three  or  four  deep  was 
generally  waiting  for  a  chance  to  refresh 
themselves  with  a  cooling  draught  Num- 
bers of  business  men  not  originally  engaged 
in  the  project,  appreciating  at  once  its  value 
as  a  measure  of  public  beneficence,  sent  in 
their  checks  to  help  in  sustaining  it.  Favor- 
able comment  and  suggestion  was  elicited 
from  the  press,  and  the  matter  at  once  en- 
gaged the  interested  attention  of  citizens 
generally.  Upon  its  immediate  success  the 
originators  of  the  enterprise  took  prompt 
measures  for  its  extension  by  locating  simi- 
lar gratuitous  supplies  of  ice-water  at  vari- 
ous other  points  in  the  city ;  also  by  meanis 
of  a  water-cooler  on  wheels  which  on  hot 
days  should  be  driven  through  the  crowded 
tenement  districts,  bearing  the  grateful  gift 
to  the  very  doors  of  those  perhaps  most  in 
need  of  it.  A  draught  of  cold  water  on  a 
sultry  summer  day  is  most  refreshing  to 
any  one.  How  delightfully  acceptable  must 
it  be  to  those  shut  up  in  crowded,  narrow 
city  streets,  where  pavements  never  heard 
of  the  word  clean,  where  the  atmosphere  is 
foul  and  flies  more  than  abound.  To  many 
an  overworked  virago,  tired  mother  of  a 
numerous  family,  and  restless  child,  one 
perhaps  of  a  dozen,  the  advent  of  that  trav- 
eling water-cooler  will  be  an  episode  on  an 
August  dog-day. 

Irrespective  of  opinion  on  the  '<  temper- 
ance question," — ^whether  for  prohibition, 
restAction  or  unlimited  license, — there  is 
general  agreement  that  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  beverages  in  summer  is  excessive. 
What  more  effective  method  of  ameliorar 
tion  could  be  devised  than  that  of  furnishing 


free  ice-water  in  cities  and  towns  generally  ? 
Every  beverage  of  the  other  kind  from  cider 
to  the  rankest  whisky  is  provided  in  all 
places  of  all  sizes  from  the  smallest  village 
up  as  every  one  knows,  and  generally  in 
obtrusive  abundance.  Not  only  bo  but 
every  advantage  is  taken  of  men's  disposi- 
tion to  congregate  and  enjoy  themselves  to 
make  the  liqnor  shops  attractive,  when 
there  are  too  many  over^inclined  to  frequent 
them  any  way.  "  For  that  very^  reason," 
says  some  one,  perhaps,  ^'even  if  free  ice- 
water  is  generally  provided,  how  much  will 
it  diminish  the  consumption  of  liquor?" 
In  the  long  run  a  good  deal.  Many  a  time 
in  warm  weather  a  busy  clerk  or  day4aborer 
who  has  been  inclined  to  take  a  glass  of 
beer,  if  not  something  stronger,  would  if 
free  ice-water  were  handy  take  that  instead, 
and  the  good  habit  will  with  time  tend  to 
supersede  the  other.  "But  men  will  take 
too  much  of  what  is  free ;  and  besides,  it  is 
a  bad  practice  to  always  give  away  anything. 
People  are  trained  to  expect  it."  If  one 
will  take  too  much  of  anything  it  better  be 
cold  water  rather  than  beer.  As  to  the  bad 
effect  of  too  much  giving,  what  is  wanted 
in  this  case  is  to  establish  a  habit— that  of 
drinking  water  rather  than  beer.  In  many 
instances  this  must  be  done  in  the  face  of  a 
strong  predisposition  to  prefer  beer.  It  can- 
not be  denied,  moreover,  that  many  liquor- 
sellers  are  unscrupulous  in  using  eveiy 
means  to  attract  a  customer  even  to  his 
most  apparent  ill.  To  counterbalance  these 
points  some  concession  must  be  made,  and 
the  element  of  gratuity  does  not  seem  a 
great  one. 

Many  towns  already  have  numerous  pub- 
lic drinking  fountains  which  are  well  patron- 
ized. Even  at  these  one  not  unf  requently 
sees,  at  the  hour  when  clerks,  mechanics 
and  others  are  thronging  homeward  at  the 
close  of  a  summer  day,  numbers  waiting 
their  turn.  If  the  water  had  ice  in  it  would 
not  the  number  double  or  treble,  and  soon  ? 

The  expense  of  the  undertaking  would  be 
considerable.  But  the  good  is  such  a  tangi- 
ble one  and  so  inmiediate  and  effective  in 
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operation  that  those  who  would  take  hold 
of  the  project  jadiciouBly.and  energetically 
could  hardly  fail  in  most  places  to  secure 
the  adequate  funds  for  its  support  As  in 
all  undertakings  that  amount  to  anything 
there  must  be  persistent  effort  The  idea 
has  the  adTantage,  however,  of  appealing 
not  only  to  the  avowed  <<  temperance " 
workers  and  their  numerous  organizations, 
already  in  effective  working  order  all  over 
the  country,  but  of  commending  itself  as 
well  to  that  numerous  and  influentiU  class 
who  believe  in  "moderation"  and  would 
not  generally  participate  in  exti'eme  meas- 
ures. 

Note  that  the  idea  has  its  first  practical 
outcome  under  the  auspices  of  a  <<  Modera- 
tion Society." 

Economy  in  the  main  item  of  expense, 
ice,  could  be  effected  by  means  of  a  long  coil 
of  pipe  through  which  the  water  must  pass 
and  about  which  the  ice  is  carefully  packed. 
That  this  method  when  properly  carried  out 
accomplishes  its  aim  thoroughly,  anyone  can 
satisfy  himself  at  the  numerous  soda-fount- 
ains where  it  is  already  in  practical  opera- 
tion. In  large  cities  the  coolers  might  be 
arranged  with  the  coil  of  pipe  under  ground, 
and  in  that  case  the  ice  when  properly  packed 
need  not  be  renewed  but  a  few  times  during 
the  season.  With  this  arrangement  the 
"coolers"  might  often  be  located  in  the 
small  city  parks  to  advantage,  with  shaded 
seatd  at  band,  and  a  pleasant  outlook  of 


grass,  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  sometimes 
the  grateful  plash  of  a  fountain  near  by. 
As  many  would  like  to  drink,  but  not  from 
the  public  cup,  let  some  woman  with  sewing 
in  hand  have  glasses  to  rent  at  a  penny 
apiece.  In  cities  such  an  arrangement  could 
hardly  fail  of  numerous  customers. 

The  idea  suggests  a  measure  worthy  the 
attention  of  men  of  large  fortune  who  wish 
to  leave  behind  them  some  lasting  memorial. 
They  can  found  and  endow  fountains  as  well 
as  libraries,  seminaries  or  coUeges,  to  be 
known  by  their  names;  as  the Vanderbilt<, 
A^tor  or  Dodge  fountains.  The  city  parks 
furnish  ideal  locations.  They  could  be  sim- 
ple and  substantial  in  construction,  or  elab- 
orated to  any  extent  with  carving,  statues, 
water-jets,  vases  for  flowers,  and  so  forth. 
A  most  admirable  opportunity  would  be  af- 
forded for  the  display  of  artistic  taste,  and 
the  union  with  the  beautiful  of  what  even  a 
most  matteiK>f-f  act  soul  could  appreciate  as 
the  useful.  To  one  who  desires  to  link  his 
name  in  an  enduring  manner  with  what  will 
be  a  permanent  means  at  once  of  adorn- 
ment and  more  practical  use  to  his  town  or 
city — ^here  is  an  opportunity  indeed. 

Let  good  be  done  for  its  own  sake.  But 
we  may  remember  that — ''whoso  giveth  a 
cup  of  cold  water  to  one  of  these  little  ones 
shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward."  He  is  not 
less  worthy  of  benediction  who  shall  be  the 
means  of  giving  thousands  a  cooling  draught, 
and  for  generations. 
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MEN  WHO  OVERWORK. 

Slf  F  the  newoensos  could  include  in  its  mtiltifa- 
Hll  rions  statistics  the  numher  of  men  there  are 
^  in  this  country  who  are  seriously  crippled, 
in  or  entirely  broken  down,  by  overwork 
•i  while  they  ouffht  to  be  still  in  the  prime  of 
their  powers  it  would  be  an  instmctiTe  and  prob- 
ably an  astonishing  exhibit.  The  old  world,  with 
its  slow  ways  and  small  notions,  would  find  in 
the  figures  fresh  evidence  that  we  do  everything 
on  a  large  scale  over  here. 

The  men  in  middle  life  who  are  brawny  enough 
in  physique  perhaps,  but  whose  brains  are  con- 
gested, whose  hearts  pump  with  an  uncertain 
stroke,  whose  heads  reel  under  any  mental  effort, 
whose  nights  never  know  solid  and  refreshing 
sleep,  whose  nerves  quiver  under  any  annoyance 
as  raw  flesh  under  a  rough  touch,  whose  purpose 
has  lost  its  grip— the  men  who  are  the  victims  of 
innumerable  maladies  that  have  a  common  ori- 
gin in  nervous  exhaustion  are  to  be  met  every- 
where. They  swarm  at  sanitariums,  they  wander 
from  springs  to  springs,  they  throng  the  waiting- 
rooms  of  the  great  physicians  who  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  nervous  diseases,  they  drag  their  weary 
way  by  hundreds  or  thousands  every  year  through 
the  Trosachs  and  the  Louvre,  seeking  strength 
and  never  finding  it,  in  full  measure,  again.  Now 
and  then  one  seems  to  recover;  but  it  is  only  a 
seeming.  A  special  stress  of  work,  a  sudden  as- 
sault of  trouble,  and  the  collapse  comes  again 
with  relentless  certainty.  No  phosphates,  nor 
malt  extracts,  nor  baths,  nor  devices  of  diet  ever 
put  a  man  back  where  he  was  before  he  fooled 
away,  at  thirty  or  forty,  that  reservoir  of  nervous 
strength  which  was  meant  to  last  him  till  three- 
score and  ten. 

It  might  seem  a  slight  consolation  to  one  who 
has  made  this  mistake  of  mistakes  if  others  would 
take  warning^  by  his  experience  and  avoid  it. 
But  no  one  does.  Each  man  thinks  he  is  "  strong 
enough  to  stand  it."  The  cautions  of  others  who 
charge  him  with  working  too  hard  he  accepts  as 
a  sort  of  compliment  to  his  industry  and  energy. 
He  neglects  exercise,  he  hurries  his  meals,  he 
takes  little  recreation,  he  works  when  he  ought 
to  be  asleep,  and  before  he  knows  it  he  breaks 
down.  There  is  nothing  in  our  American  life 
more  lamentable  than  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
oar  most  gifted  and  most  useful  citizens  are  daily 
rushing  over  this  precipice.  It  is  the  great  sin 
of  this  generation. 


No  doubt  much  of  the  mischief  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  symptoms  which  are  nature's  admo- 
nitions that  one  Is  going  too  fast  or  too  far,  are 
not  readily  recognized  by  their  inexperienced 
subject.  They  are  liUle  things  whose  signifieanee 
is  not  perceived,  or  if  half  suspected  is  not 
heeded,  in  time  to  escape  the  disaster  of  which 
they  were  really  the  red  flags  of  warning.  And 
then  no  one  knows  beforehand  just  how  far  he 
can  safely  go.  What  is  one  man's  meat,  in 
amount  of  work,  is  another  man's  poison.  80 
long  as  there  is  this  doubt  he  is  not  a  wiae  man 
who  takes  risks.  Whatever  his  health  may  be  to 
start  with,  he  is  a  foolish  man  who  assumes  that 
he  can  endure  more  than  the  average  of  men  can. 
And  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  average  man 
cannot  safely  spend  more  than  six  or  eight  hours  ft 
day  in  brain  work— If  he  really  works  when  be 
works.  LoUingat  work  is  another  thing.  The  av- 
erage man  needs,  also,  from  six  to  eight  hours  of 
solid  sleep  out  of  the  twenty-four.  And  if  he  will 
get  the  most  good  out  of  his  hours  of  sleep  and  ac- 
complish the  most  in  his  hours  of  work  he  must 
resolutely  secure  an  hour  or  two  every  day  of 
downright  physical  exercise.  The  man  vriio  does 
not  want  to  break  down  must  leave  his  worik  be- 
hind him,  too,  when  he  leaves  his  office  or  his 
study.  He  must  not  keep  up  the  wrestle  with  its 
problems  after  he  goes  to  bed,  when  he  sits  at 
his  lunch,  as  he  walks  to  the  prayer-meeting, 
while  he  pulls  at  the  health-lift.  This  is  an  un- 
noticed snag  which  punches  a  hole  below  the  wa- 
teiwline  of  many  a  stout  craft.  Most  men  do  not 
realize  the  superlative  importance  of  completely 
dropping  their  work  when  they  go  through  the 
outward  motions  of  dropping  it.  Mr.  Moody  was 
wont  to  say,  during  his  great  meetings  in  London 
hye  years  ago,  when  he  was  preaching  three 
times  a  day  and  meeting  with  hundreds  of  people 
in  the  intervening  hours,  that  he  dropped  asleep 
at  night  as  soon  as  his  head  touched  the  pillow. 
It  is  only  his  resolute  adherence  to  certain  hoars 
for  rest  from  the  thought  of  his  work,  as  well  as 
the  work  itself,  that  has  enabled  the  great  evan- 
gelist to  do  such  an  enormous  amount  of  work  in 
the  last  ten  years. 

The  man  of  all  others  in  the  great  invalid  corps 
who  has  the  poorest  excuse  for  having  broken 
down— while  he  thinks  he  has  the  beet— is  the  one 
who  walked  over  the  precipice  with  his  eyes  open, 
because  of  the  assumption  that  the  important  in- 
terests involved  were  so  dependent  on  him,  and 
the  emergency  of  **  the  cause  "  was  so  grei^t,  that 
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there  was  nothlDg  for  him  to  do  bnt  to  stagger 
on  with  the  load  eren  if  it  killed  him.  The  ex- 
act troth  is  that  no  one  of  ns  is  of  half  as  mach 
consequence  to  any  important  caose  or  project 
as  he  thinks  he  is.  It  would  take  a  good  deal  of 
this  conceit  out  of  us  if  we  could  only  see  how 
well  everything  would  get  along  in  the  church,  or 
the  bank,  or  the  political  campaigUi  or  the  college, 
or  the  mill,  or  even  in  the  family,  if  we  were  to 
drop  dot  of  the  sight  of  men  soddenly  and  for- 
ever. Nevertheless,  each  of  us,  and  the  most 
that  it  is  in  each  of  ns  to  do,  Is  needed.  And  we 
do  not  do  oor  most  nor  our  best  by  trying  to  crowd 
into  ten  years  the  achievements  that  ought  to  fill 
fifty  years  to  the  very  brim.  However  grand  it' 
may  seem  to  a  man  beforehand  to  throw  himself 
thus  into  the  present  breach  he  may  rest  assured 
that  it  will  seem  a  painfully  different  thing  as  he 
looks  at  it,  year  after  year,  from  the  shelf  on 
which  overwork— long  before  he  is  an  old  man — 
has  laid  him.  No  man  would  lightly  take  the 
chances  of  such  a  fate  if  he  could  foresee  its 
wretchedness. 


THE  BLACK  CONDUCT  OF  WHITE  PEOPLE. 

VxRT  few  Americans  of  any  station  have  been 
the  recipients  of  such  notable  attentions  from 
people  of  rank,  fashion  and  high  character  in  the 
old  world  as  a  company  of  colored  people  who 
were  bom  of  slave  parentage.  The  mission  and 
the  music  of  the  Jubilee  Singers  were  so  unique 
and  so  interesting  as  to  secure  for  these  dark- 
faced,  unassuming  young  folks  not  only  the  hospi- 
talities of  the  most  distinguished  people  but  also 
their  personal  friendship.  Twice  at  least  have 
they  sat  in  the  place  of  honor  at  Mr.  Gladstone's 
dinner-table.  Twice  have  they  been  the  guests 
of  Britain's  most  distinguished  nobleman,  the 
Dokeof  Argyle.  In  the  old  New  Palace  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  at  Potsdam  they  were  received 
on  terms  of  the  pleasantest  intercourse  into  the 
home  circle  of  the  hero  of  Metz  and  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor.  Over  and  over  again  the  circles 
of  highest  rank  and  best  culture  in  Edinburgh, 
London,  Berlin  and  a  dozen  other  capitals,  have 
flung  open  their  doors  to  them. 

So  loDg  as  their  heads  were  not  hopelessly 
turned  \fj  these  attentions,  they  could  hardly  fail 
to  gain  from  such  associations  a  measure  of  in- 
telligence and  refinement  that  would  seem  to  lift 
them  to  at  least  the  social  level  of  the  folks  who 
patronize  American  railways  and  hotels.  Yet 
this  same  party  of  young  people— who  are  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  dress,  demeanor,  accomplish- 
ments, friendships  and  character,  if  not  in  color 
—while  on  their  way  recently  to  their  home  in 
Nashville,  were  denied  the  privilege  of  passage 


from  Louisville,  on  the  first-class  tickets  which 
they  held,  unless  they  chose  to  ride  in— the  smok- 
ing carl  Nor  was  any  remonstrance  against  the 
outrage  of  avail;  the  only  relief  that  came,  after 
three  days  of  waiting,  to  the  brutal  conduct  of 
the  railway  officials  at  Louisville,  being  a  tele- 
gram from  the  head-quarters  of  the  Pullman  com- 
pany in  Chicago  permitting  them  to  take  passage 
on  a  Pullman  car.  Any  car  would  have  been 
opened  to  these  young  women,  of  course,  without 
a  word,  had  they  traveled  as  ladies'  maids.  But 
it  is  another  thing  to  ride  with  colored  people  who 
are  not  menials,  and  who  pay  their  own  money 
for  their  own  tickets.  And  this  was  In  Kentucky, 
it  is  true.  Bnt  there  is  many  a  hotel  to-day,  even 
in  New  England,  that  would  not  give  them  equal 
accommodations  with  white  guests,  though  half 
its  rooms  were  empty  and  its  money-drawer  were 
emptier  than  its  rooms. 

The  shame  and  crime  of  such  a  thing  stands 
out  in  still  stronger  colors  through  contrast  with 
what  occurred  at  Chicago  a  few  weeks  later.  The 
utter  obliteration  of  the  color  line  during  the 
memorable  proceedings  of  the  Republican  con- 
vention was  a  matter  of  general  comment.  Col- 
ored delegates  sat  between  white  ones  at  the  din- 
ner tables  of  the  hotels,  walked  arm-in-^irm  with 
white  men  on  the  streets.  A  colored  man,  with 
none  to  hiss  or  sneer,  presided  for  a  time  over  the 
convention.  The  white  man  of  any  degree,  it 
seems,  can  'pot  aside  the  color  prejudice  when 
political  ends  can  be  advanced  by  so  doing.  It  is 
a  shame  and  an  ootrage  for  which  there  is  no  fit 
description  in  words,  that  all  decent  white  people 
are  not  ready,  for  justice's  sake  and  for  Christ's 
sake,  to  stamp  the  hateful  thing  out  of  sight  for- 
ever. 

It  is  not  the  Irishman  of  low  degree  nor  the 
saloon  loafer  who  Is  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
prevalence  of  this  cruel  caste  spirit.  There  are 
thousands  of  Christian  men  and  women  who 
countenance  it  by  their  bearing  in  public  places 
toward  colored  people.  All  through  the  North  as 
well  as  the  South  are  scattered  educated,  ^ell- 
behaved,  sensitive  colored  people  who  rarely  go 
upon  the  streets  or  enter  public  conveyances 
without  being  stung  by  looks  and  actions,  if  not 
by  words,  which  say,  *'  Ugh,  a  nigger  I "  Theirs 
is  a  life-long  martyrdom.  Even  in  the  country 
hotel  they  must  slink  in  for  their  dinner  at  a 
second  table.  On  the  railway  car  it  is  most  for 
their  comfort  to  drop  into  the  poorest  seat  behind 
the  door,  though  every  other  seat  in  the  car 
shoold  be  but  half  filled.  In  church  or  lecture 
hall  they  rarely  expect  as  polite  treatment  as  all 
well-dressed  white  people  receive.  It  is  a  won- 
der that  these  things  do  not  make  our  blood  boil 
with  Indignation.  They  are  utterly  without  ex- 
cuse. If  you  are  indifferent  to  the  color  of  the 
barber  who  twists  your  nose  and  rubs  your  scalp 
yon  have  no  business  to  raise  the  question  of 
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color  in  an  omnibus.  If  the  color  of  the  waiter 
who  leans  over  your  shoulder  at  dinner  does  not 
trouble  you,  you  have  no  right  to  object  to  the 
color  of  some  one  who  sits  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table.  If  the  proximity  of  a  colored  driver 
in  your  own  buggy  is  not  offensive  to  you,  it  is 
because  you  are  a  heartless  snob  instead  of  a 
Christ-like  gentleman  that  yon  are  offended  by 
the  immediate  vicinage  of  a  colored  person  in 
the  concert  room. 

By  the  memory  of  the  immeasurable  wrong 
which  the  African  race  has  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  this  American  people,  by  the  record  of  the 
noble  service  rendered  by  colored  soldiers  in  the 
war  for  the  Union,  by  the  thought  of  the  helping 
hand  we  reach  across  the  sea  to  the  very  dregs  of 
other  nations,  in  a  fitting  shame  that  this  is  the 
•only  Christian  or  civilized  country  that  is  guilty 
of  this  contemptible  ostracism  we  ought,  every 
one  of  us,  by  our  neighborly  kindliness  to  colored 
people  wherever  we  meet  them--a  conspicuous 
recognition  of  their  social  rights  if  need  be— to 
do  what  we  can  to  wipe  out  this  wicked,  accursed 
prejudice. 


STEERAGE  PASSAGE  BY  RAIL. 

Railway  transit,  as  a  general  thing,  is  about 
as  hard  on  human  nature  as  it  is  on  strawberries. 
If  the  wear  and  tear  involved  in  providing  clothes 
is  one  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  fall  of  our 
first  parents,  the  wear  and  tear  of  railway  travel 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  effects  of  the  fool- 
ishness at  Babel.  To  ride  a  few  hours  between 
meals,  or  even  as  long  as  the  sun's  company  can 
be  had,  and  then  to  make  one's  toilet  and  take 
one's  ease  at  one's  inn  or  in  a  friend's  guest- 
chamber,  may  serve  as  a  pleasant  change  in  a 
quiet  and  busy  life.  But  to  wear  out  twenty-four 
consecutive  hours  of  sixty  minutes  each  on  a  rail- 
way train,  or  even  the  darker  half  of  the  twenty- 
four,  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh  and  a  snare  to 
the  soul.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  greasy  benches 
and  placard-hung  walls  of  the  waiting-rooms  at 
railway  junctions  must  become  infected  with  the 
spores  of  such  maladies  as  surliness,  ennui  and 
general  disgust  with  one's  species  I  What  vapid, 
profitless,  desperate  hours  their  prisoners  spend 
in  them— especially  if  they  are  sentenced  to  stay 
there  for  half  the  night!  Great  is  the  relief,  at 
last,  in  stepping  aboard  the  train.  True  the  air 
is  fouler,  the  neighbors  closer,  the  stew  of  sounds 
and  smells  thicker.  But  you  have  the  sweet  sat- 
isfaction that  you  are  not  in  the  waiting-room. 
You  are  moving ;  you  are  changing  your  place  if 
not  your  pain. 

Do  we  forget  the  sleeping-car  ?  On  the  contrary 
we  are  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  depth 


of  that  discomfort  to  which  a  sleeping-car  can 
bring  relief  I  It  gives  one  a  chance  to  lie  sapine, 
and  it  is  doubtless  easier  to  nap  away  the  bonis 
while  in  that  posture  than  while  being  shaken 
about  in  a  limp  perpendicularity  snggestlTe  of 
live  stock  in  the  stalls  of  an  ocean  steamer.  But 
that,  is  about  all  that  can  be  said,  in  fairness,  for 
the  sleeping-car.  The  exact  truth  about  this  mndi 
landed  Yankee  institution  is  that  it  undertakes 
to  do  too  much  or  ou|^t  to  do  a  great  deal  better. 

When  the  trip  across  the  North  Atlantic  grows 
a  little  monotonous  to  the  cabin  passengers  it  is 
one  of  the  expedients  for  whiling  away  the  dme— 
and  quickening  their  wilted  appreciation  of  state- 
room privileges— to  take  a  stroll  into  the  steerage, 
where  young  and  old— babies,  rosy-cheeked  g:iris 
and  men— are  huddled  in  so  thickly  and  steam- 
ingly  for  ten  or  twelve  nights  and  days.  Miss 
Isabel  draws  her  skirts  about  her  ankles  and, 
after  the  most  limited  exploration,  indicates  her 
readiness  to  go  aft  again.  Her  father,  even,  gets 
enough  of  ttie  sights,  smells  and  suggestions  of 
the  place  about  as  soon  as  she.  They  divide  their 
pity  between  the  steerage  passengers  who  have 
not  had  enough  experience  of  anything  better  to 
prevent  a  sort  of  wallowing  contentment  with 
their  lot,  and  their  fewer  fellows  to  whose  some- 
what finer  tastes  it  must  be  a  sort  of  daily  cruci- 
fixion. The  sleeping-car  is  cleaner,  of  course, 
than  the  steerage  of  an  ocean  steamer,  and  its  air 
is  purer,  perhaps.  Its  occupants  dress  better  by 
day— and  undress  more  at  night.  But  in  the 
cubic  feet  of  space  it  gives  to  each  person,  it  is 
little  better  and  in  the  promiscuous  association 
which  it  enforces  it  is  about  as  bad  as  the  steer- 
age. The  display  lines  of  its  advertisements 
would  hardly  be  more  than  true  if,  instead  of  the 
gorgeous  adjectives  with  which  we  are  so  ftoiil- 
iar,  they  should  characterize  it  as  the  steerage 
passage  by  rail. 

People  are  not  as  prudish  as  they  used  to  be. 
Perhaps  they  are  too  prudish  yet;  though  that  is 
hardly  the  impression  made  on  a  middle-aged 
observer  by  the  surf  bathing  at  our  summer  re- 
sorts, or  by  the  minute  descriptions  of  bridal 
' '  lingerie ' '  written  up  for  the  daily  papers.  And 
if  we  as  a  people  have  any  puritanic  provincial- 
ism of  that  sort  still  clinging  to  us  the  sleeping- 
car  can  surely  be  trusted  to  go  a  great  way  in 
taking  it  out  of  us.  It  will  be  of  a  very  deep- 
rooted  sort  if  it  does  not  largely  diminish  hi  the 
practice  of  occupying  a  berth  at  night  over  or 
under  a  stranger  of  the  other  sex,  or  in  the  hardly 
avoidable  familiarity  of  the  morning  with  the 
man  who  pulls  on  his  stockings,  or  the  woman 
who  adjusts  her  garments  in  the  car  aisle. 

The  conveniences  of  the  sleeping-car  are  an 
improvement  on  the  stage  coach,  and  it  is  more 
comfortable  to  ride  in  a  stage  than  to  walk  all 
night.  But  the  huddling,  the  promiscuity  sod 
the  indelicacy  of  the  sleeping-car,  In  its  present 
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«8tate,  are  really  ao  serious  a  matter  as  to  in- 
sistently enforce  npon  our  notice  the  imperative 
need  of  remedy  for  its  obtmaiye  defects.  We 
certainly  pay  enough  for  its  privileges.  We 
should  all  of  us  be  content,  indeed,  to  dispense 
with  some  of  the  silver  plating  and  florid  fresco- 
ing, we  could  even  get  along  without  the  orna- 
mental conductor  for  each  car,  if  we  oould  have 
in  lien  thereof  a  little  more  elbow  room  and  pri- 
vacy, and  a  little  less  acquaintance  with  other 
people's  toilets.  We  venture  to. suggest  to  Mr, 
Edison  that  here  is  a  capital  field  for  his  invent- 
ive genius.  JoBt  now  we  need  improvements  in 
sleeping-cars  a  great  deal  more  than  we  need 
phonographs. 


THE  PATH  TO  PROMOTION. 

On  general  business  principles  we  should  expect 
that  people  would  sometime  cease  entering  a  pui^ 
suit  in  which  no  man  has  ever  been  successful. 
There  is  therefore  reason  to  hope  that  by«and-by 
we  shall  not  see  so  many  of  our  public  men  each 
for  himself  lending  his  best  energies  to  the  scram- 
ble for  the  Presidency.  Every  new  Presidential 
campaign  confirms  the  lesson  of  every  preceding 
one,  that  the  man  who  tries  hardest  to  snatch  this 
high  oflice  is  sure  to  fail  of  it.  The  starsin  their 
courses  seem  to  fight  against  him.  He  may  be 
' '  magnetic ' '  in  attaching  men  to  his  cause,  he  may 
be  a  master  in  laying  wires,  he  may  spend  money 
like  water,  he  may  capture  a  string  of  prima- 
ries from  Maine  to  New  Mexico,  but  he  gener- 
ally fails  of  a  nomination,  and  always  fails  of 
an  election.  Clay,  Webster,  Douglas,  Seward, 
Chase,  and  scores  of  smaller  public  men  con- 
temporary with  them  and  smitten  of  the  same 
fever,  died  disappointed  in  the  supreme  ambition 
and  effort  of  their  lives. 

Politicians  are  not  generally  impressed  with 
the  inherent  unfitness  for  office  of  the  greedy 
place-seeker.  But  in  this  matter  of  the  Presi- 
dency Providence  does  not  seem  disposed  to  abdi- 
cate in  favor  of  the  professional  poliiician. 
Christian  people  will  recognize  with  reverent 
thankfulness  the  over-ruling  power  that  has  so 
far  saved  our  highest  official  honors  from  the 
clutches  of  the  men,  honest  and  able  as  many  of 
them  have  been,  who  have  sought  to  capture  it 
by  means  of  their  bureaus,  their  barrels,  their 
newspaper  manipulation  of  public  sentiment, 
their  use  of  official  patronage,  their  adroit  man- 
sgement  of  political  machinery. 

Buch  a  high  office,  any  office,  is  degraded  by 
being  scrambled  for  as  speculators  scuffie  in  Wall 
street  for  tl&e  control  of  a  railway,  or  in  being 
treated  like  the  stakes  at  a  horse-race  which  be- 
long of  right  to  the  man  who  by  hook  or  crook 
can  whi  them.    It  is  degraded  by  being  voted 


here  and  there  merely  as  a  reward  for  party  ser- 
vice. No  man  is  under  any  circumstances  "  enti- 
tled "  to  it,  except  as  pre-eminent  fitness  for  any 
place  first  of  all  entitles  a  man  to  Its  burdena— 
as  the  coolest  and  bravest  and  ablest  soldier  is 
entitled  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope,  as  the  richest  man 
in  the  communis  is  entitled  to  the  first  place  on 
a  subscription  paper.  The  claim  is  that  of  the 
office  on  the  man,  not  that  of  the  man  on  the 
office. 

It  is  most  wholesome  for  all  men  to  see  that  the 
path  to  the  highest  promotion  in  public  life,  as  in 
everything  else,  does  not  lie  in  lending  one's  best 
energies  simply  and  directly  to  obtaining  pro- 
motion. The  same  condemnation  rests  on  the 
strife  over  who  shall  be  greatest  in  politics  as 
over  the  same  selfish  scheming  to  be  first  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  The  man  whose  supreme 
thought  it  is  to  secure  promotion  is  unfitting  him- 
self for  promotion.  It  is  not  the  minister  who  is 
all  the  time  uneasily  figuring  for  a  transfer  to  a 
larger  field,  but  the  one  who  contentedly  does  his 
best  in  the  smaller  field,  that  is  surest  to  get  the 
call  to  a  better  placea  The  generals  who  came 
out  of  the  war  with  the  highest  honors  were 
those  who  won  promotion  .by  faithful  service  at 
the  front,  and  not  those  who  lobbied  for  it  at 
Washington. 


BEAUTY  AND  GLORY  OF  THE  CHURCH 
FESTIVAL. 

Thb  church  festival,  like  another  great  enemy 
feared  of  man,  has  all  seasons  for  its  own.  Be  it 
the  time  of  oysters  or  strawberries  or  maple  sugar, 
of  holiday  purchases  or  political  rallies,  it  reaches 
after  its  victims  with  the  same  firm  clutch  at  all 
temperatures.  We  are  so  apt  to  grow  restive 
under  its  rule  that  we. shall  do  well  to  remind 
ourselves  now  and  then  of  its  deeper  significance 
and  grander  lessons. 

Unthinkingly  we  are  wont  to  regard  the  festi- 
val, in  any  of  its  multifarious  forms,  as  merely  a 
more  or  less  successful  method  of  raising  money 
for  church  purposes.  That  is  only  the  superficial 
aspect  of  it.  Looking  deeper  we  shall  see,  for 
one  thing— and  with  fitting  emotion,  it  is  to  be 
hoped— what  a  shining  example  of  self-sacrifice 
it  offers,  what  conclusive  proof  it  gives  that  the 
ideal  still  has  power  to  inspire  the  men,  or,  to  be 
more  exact,  the  women,  of  this  materialistic  age. 
It  is  a  groveling  conception  of  the  festival  which 
is  bounded  by  the  weariness  or  Uie  cash  profits  of 
it.  The  grander  aspect  is  that  presented  by  the 
feminine  zeal  which,  kindled  by  the  call  for 
stained  windows  in  the  church  or  new  singing- 
books  in  the  Sunday-school,  glows  in  and  glori- 
fies even  its  drudgeries.  There  is  no  grudging 
of  time  nor  strength  to  the  menial  duties  that 
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underlie  its  saocess,  no  turning  them  over  to  hire- 
lings as  if  there  were  no  more  soul  to  be  put  into 
them  than  into  the  care  of  one's  babie6<  How 
grand  it  is  to  see  the  mistress  of  the  finest  resi- 
dence in  town  bringing  all  her  grace  and  loveli- 
ness  to  the  work  of  dishing  out  baked  beans  at  a 
street  booth  during  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration, 
that  she  may  raise  money  for  a  missionary  bozl 
In  tliis  enthusiasm  of  humanity  there  is  no  base 
puttering,  either,  over  questions  of  cost  and  profit. 
Enough  if  the  cause  realizes  fifty  cents  from  the 
sale  of  the  charming  tidy,  even  though  two  dol- 
lars' worth  of  time  out  of  a  busy  life  was  put  into 
its  making. 

If  money  is  raised  by  lifting  at  the  short  arm  of 
the  lever,  the  nobler  is  the  display  of  devotion  to 
the  work.  Here  is  a  woman  who  has  done  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  planning,  the  providing,  the 
"  picking  up  "  involved  in  the  diflPerent  stages  of 
the  festival.  To  her  certainly  belongs  the  credit 
of  securing  the  three  dollars  and  ninety-four  cents 
that  represents  one-twentieth  of  the  net  profits 
of  the  affair  which  every  one  speaks  of  as  such  a 
success.  Her  family  sewfhg  was  driving  her  and 
she  was  obliged  to  call  in  a  seamstress  for  the 
three  afternoons  she  spent  in  the  committee  of 
arrangements  beforehand .  In  her  absence  at  the 
church  no  one  noticed  that  Johnny  went  so  long 
with  wet  feet;  and  his  resulting  cold  on  the  lungs 
cost  one  prescription  and  two  visits  of  the  doctor. 
One  of  her  heir-loom  china  saucers  was  broken 


and  one  of  her  solid  dessert  spoons  exchanged 
for  somebody's  plated  one.  She  only  contribnted 
twenty-four  biscuits,  a  plate  of  tongue  and  two 
pounds  of  coffee,  and  she  was  instrumental,  as 
one  of  the  twenty  ladies  on  whose  shoulders  the 
whole  matter  rested,  in  putting,  as  we  have  said, 
at  least  three  dollars  and  ninety-four  cents  into 
the  organ  fund.  The  world  has  no  parallels  to 
church  festivals  in  the  exhibition  of  uncalculating 
devotion  to  a  cause. 

No  doubt  there  is  some  truth  in  what  the  cap- 
tions railer  at  festivals  says  to  the  effect,  that 
there  is  no  cleaner,  easier  and  more  wholesome 
way  of  raising  money  for  church  purposes  than 
for  each  person  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
pay  his  fair  share  in  cash;  and  that  in  so  far  as 
the  festival  obscures  that  fact  it  does  hatm.  No 
doubt  some  will  say,  too,  that  it  is  poor  service 
which  the  church  renders  outsiders  in  enoouiaing 
them  to  think  that  they  are  doing  something  so 
meritorious  and  generous  in  eating  their  money's 
worth  of  ice-cream  with  a  good  deal  of  fun  thrown 
in;  and  that  the  church  would  be  the  better  for 
meeting  the  cost  of  Its  privileges  and  charities  it- 
self instead  of  worming  so  much  of  it  out  of  "  the 
world  "  after  this  fashion.  But,  of  oouise,  we 
can't  expect  that  all  people  will  see  things  In  joBt 
the  same  light.  As  long  as  we  can  drag  these 
critics  out  to  the  festival,  and  sell  them  pickles 
and  buttonhole  bouquets,  we  can  afford  to  be  pa- 
tient with  their  complaints. 
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WHEN  TWO  AND  TWO  DID  NOT  MAKE  FOUR. 


|UT  me  down  I"  cried  the  boy,  "I 
don't  want  you  to  cany  me  I  You 
ain't  my  father  I " 

**  I  am  not,"  replied  Trevor,  "  and  I 
count  the  fact  among  my  mercies,  but  I  tell 
you  one  thing,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
carry  boys  who  don't  kick,  but  I  am  very 
likely  to  drop  those  who  do  in  the  deepest 
of  this  snow-drift" 

"  Don't  you  do  it  1 "  shouted  the  victim 
promptly,  **  if  you  do  1 11  kick  you  awf uL" 

"If  I  were  the  gentleman,"  said  the 
mother  of  the  youth,  as  she  trudged  on  be- 
hind, loaded  with  a  baby  and  a  bag,  *<I 
wouldn't  carry  you  one  step!  I  wouldn't 
touch  you  I" 

'*  I  would  put  him  down  quickly  enough," 
replied  Trevor,  "  if  his  legs  were  longer,  but 
he  gets  on  so  slowly  that  he  delays  every 
one  behind  us,  and  this  is  not  a  day  in 
which  to  lag." 

"  Indeed  it  is  not,"  said  the  mother,  "  and 
it  is  hard  walking,  but  I  suppose  we  ought 
to  be  thankful  that  the  people  ahead  have 
broken  a  path,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  ever  so 
much  obliged  to  you  for  carrying  Jimmie, 
dreadful  as  it  to  be  snowed  up  in  this  place 
where  there  is  but  one  house  and  the  station, 
and  to-morrow  Christmas  day  1 " 

**  It  might  be  worse,"  replied  Trevor,  and 
he  put  the  boy  down  on  his  feet,  and  said 
gayly,  "now  run—run,  for  your  journey  is 
over,— there  is  the  house  just  ahead  I " 

But  their  journey  was  not  over.  The 
house  contained  but  four  rooms,  and  into 


them  were  packed  most  of  the  passengers 
from  the  storm-staid  train.  The  women 
were  sitting  forlornly  on  the  chairs,  the  men 
stood  in  groups  grumbUng,  and  the  children 
ran  everywhere. 

"  You  had  better  go  on,"  said  a  brakesman 
who  stood  by  the  door,  "  the  station  is  but 
a  bit  up  the  road,  and  the  biggest  end  of  the 
crowd  is  landed  here." 

Trevor  glanced  in  at  the  house  and  was 
satisfied,  and  at  once  took  up  the  boy  again, 
and  led  the  way  along  the  narrow,  imeven 
path.  It  had  ceased  snowing,  and  the  sky, 
still  gray,  was  yet  lighter,  and  the  wind  was 
veering  to  the  southwest. 

"We  will  get  on  in  the  morning,"  said 
Trevor  cheerfully,  "  and  you  will  eat  your 
Christmas  dinner  at  home." 

"The  Blessed  Virgin  grant  it," said  the 
woman  crossing  herself,  and  then  they  were 
silent  until  they  reached  the  station.  The 
brakesman  was  quite  right.  The  crowd  was 
not  so  great,  and  as  the  rooms  were  larger 
than  at  the  house,  there  was  more  comfort. 
Still  as  Trevor  |at  down  on  a  chair  outside 
the  circle  around  the  stove,  he  could  not 
realize  that  the  situation  was  cheering.  To 
be  snowed  up  in  the  New  Hampshire  hills 
on  Christmas  eve  was  sufficiently  exasperat- 
ing, but  Trevor  was  not  twenty  miles  from 
home,  and  so  the  more* he  thought  of  how 
near  he  was,  the  greater  grew  his  discontent, 
and  the  more  intense  his  desire  to  get  on  his 
journey. 

There  was  very  little  talking  in  the  room. 
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Some  of  the  men  looked  moodily  oat  of  the 
window ;  there  was  &  perpetual  burning  of 
boots  at  the  stove ;  the  women  were  sooth- 
ing the  children,  and  one  of  the  passengers, 
a  large,  florid  man,  with  a  bald  head,  and  a 
long  beard,  bustled  in  and  out,  and  the  more 
he  had  to  do,  the  ipore  dieerful  he  became. 
He  told  the  women  not  to  give  their  children 
too  many  crackers,  as  neither  supper  nor 
breakfast  was  quite  sure,  and  he  advised  a 
man  to  make  a  bed  on  the  bench  for  his 
"baby. 

"The  baby's  none  of  mine,"  said  the 
man,  walking  over  to  the  stove,  and  the 
florid  passenger  laughed,  glanced  at  Trevor, 
slapped  his  head,  and  hurried  out  of  the 
room. 

In  a  moment  he  came  back  followed  by  a 
young  girl,  wearing  a  long  silk  cloak  lined 
with  fur. 

<'  Here 's  your  lady  I "  he  said,  beaming  on 
Trevor. 

The  young  lady  looked  at  Trevor,  glanced 
at  the  stove,  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  with- 
out  a  word  or  cry,  fell  fainting  on  the  floor  1 

Everyone  rushed  towards  her,  but  Trevor 
with  a  push  of  his  strong  anns  put  them  all 
aside,  picked  her  up,  and  carried  her  to  a 
chair  by  the  window. 

"I  thought  when  I  first  saw  her  that 
something  ailed  her,"  said  the  florid  passen* 
ger,  whose  name  was  Barton.  "  Her  lips 
were  drawn  so  tight,  and  she  was  pale.  She 
asked  at  once  for  you,  but  I  did  n't  know 
you  were  in  here." 

Trevor  looked  at  the  man  in  surprise,  yet 
he  did  not  stop  to  ask  what  he  meant,  but 
hurriedly  began  to  take  babies  and  bundles 
from  a  bench,  meaning  to  lay  the  young 
lady  upon  it,  but  just  as  he  had  accom- 
plished this,  the  wife  of  t^  station  agent 
came  in,  pushed  her  way  through  the  people, 
and  bidding  Trevor  bring  the  girl  into  the 
telegraph  office,  hurried  out  again. 

Without  a  word  Trevor  picked  up  the 
young  girl,  and  followed  the  woman  into 
the  office  where  he*found  a  lounge,  and  on 
it  he^laid  his  pretty  burden,  and  then  after 
a  ha^ty  glance  at  her,  left  her  to  the  care  of 
the  woman,  saying,  "  She  will  come  to  in  a 
moment,  she  has  only  fainted.'* 

In  the  entry  he  met  a  large,  deaf  woman 


who  frowned  at  him,  and  a  tall,  thin  one 
who  rather  severely  asked  him  how  the  lady 
was. 

''There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  her," 
said  Trevor,  "  she  is  nervous,  and  I  suppose 
the  hot  room  made  her  faint,"  and  he  then 
went  to  the  door,  and  watched  a  man  com- 
ing along  the  path  from  the  house  carrying 
a  basket  of  bread.  This  suggested  to  Tre- 
vor the  possibility  of  supper,  and  he  turned 
and  went  back  into  the  kitchen.  Here  he 
was  delighted  to  see  a  great  iron  pot  of  oof- 
fee  boiling,  and  a  pan  of  ham  frying.  On 
the  table  was  a  firkin  of  butter,  and  Barton 
was  busy  dropping  potatoes  into  a  pot  of  hot 
water.  He  looked  up  and  nodded,  ''That 
was  pretty  sudden,  wasn't  it  ?  I  heard  you 
carried  a  lot  of  children,  but  I  bet  you  I'd 
taken  care  of  her  1  We  '11  have  something 
for  her  to  eat  pretty  soon,  and  that  will 
make  her  all  right  again.  She  is  a  pretty 
little  creature,  but  not  strong  ?  " 

"Probably  not,"  said  Trevor,  taming 
away. 

As  he  passed  the  office  door  it  opened,  and 
the  agent's  wife  came  out. 

"  Oh,  it  is  you ! "  she  said  with  a  start, 
"she  is  better,  and  you  can  go  in." 

Trevor  naturally  hesitated,  but  the  young 
lady  who  was  sitting  on  the  lounge  saw  him 
and  faintly  smiled,  so  he  stepped  forward. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  recov- 
ered," he  said. 

"I  feel  better.  I  never  fainted  before, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  be  so  much  troublei  and 
oh,  I  think  my  arm  is  broken ! "  and  the 
tears  came  into  her  soft,  pleading  eyes. 

Trevor  sprang  forward. 

"It  is  not  broken,"  he  exclaimed,  "you 
could  not  hold  it  as  you  do  were  that  the 
casOb  Let  me  take  off  your  glove,"  and  he 
began  to  gently  unfasten  the  many  buttons, 
"  I  am  a  physician.  There!  do  I  hurt  yon? 
It  is  swollen.  Just  one  moment  1  May  I 
cut  it?" 

The  girl  nodded,  for  when  he  approached 
the  wrist  the  pressure  was  very  painf  ol,  and 
Ti^vor  with  care  skillfully  cut  the  glotr^  and 
drew  it  from  her  hand. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  she  said,  and  hor 
voice  faltered.  "I  did  not  know  that  joa 
were  a  doctor  I " 
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''How  should  yon?'*  he  said  with  a  smile, 
«but  I  am  glad  I  happened  to  be  here,  not 
only  to  help  you,  but  to  assure  you  that  your 
wrist  is  simply  sprained,  and  not  badly.  It 
must  be  painful,  but  if  you  are  careful,  it 
will  soon  be  weU." 

He  then  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  large  soft 
handkerchief,  tore  it  into  stripe,  wet  one  of 
them  in  a  pitcher  of  water  which  was  stand- 
ing on  the  table,  and  bound  up  her  wrist. 

"  Now,"  he  said, "  you  must  have  a  sling," 
and  he  produced  another  handkerchief,  and 
tied  it  around  her  neck,  and  then  placed  her 
injured  hand  in  the  loop.  He  then  stepped 
off  and  looked  at  her  with  a  cordial,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  professional  caution,  an  admir« 
ing  glance. 

"  How  did  you  hurt  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"An  old  woman  ahead  of  me,  walking 
from  the  cars,  slipped,  and  I  tried  to 
catch  her,  but  I  also  fell,  and  caught  my- 
self on  my  hand." 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
Barton  came  in  with  a  tablecloth  over  his 
arm,  and  two  cups,  saucers  and  plates  in 
his  hand. 

•*  Heigho ! "  he  said,  "  so  you  were  hurt  I 
What  is  it?" 

"  My  wrist  is  sprained,"  the  girl  simply 
answered. 

''That's  bad,"  he  said,  "but  it  might  be 
worse.  We  are  going  to  give  you  your 
supper  in  here  for  two  reasons.  The  first 
is  that  the  children  are  getting  noisy, — ^bed- 
time and  no  beds,  you  know, —  and  in  the 
second,  there  is  only  a  scrap  of  fresh  meat 
in  the  house,  and  I  spoke  for  it  for  you." 

Barton,  it  was  evident,  had  promptly  be- 
come a  member  of  the  sutler's  department, 
and  bustling  out,  he  filled  a  waiter  with 
bread  and  butter,  coffee,  potatoes,  fried 
beefsteak,  and  a  glass  of  jelly,  and  returned 
with  it,  his  face  all  aglow  with  satisfaction. 

"  There,"  he  said,  placing  his  dishes  on 
the  table,  "  you  would  n't  fare  better  than 
that  if  you  were  at  the  Hotel  Continental 
in  Paris.  Tou  don't  need  to  have  your  ap- 
petites tempted,  and  there 's  enough  to  sat- 
isfy them,  so  draw  up,  and  don't  let  the 
potatoes  get  cold." 

He  then  lighted  the  lamp,  nodded  again, 
and  hurried  off. 


The  young  lady  and  Trevor  looked  at 
each  other,  and  smiled. 

"  I  will  not  intrude  on  you  any  longer," 
said  Trevor.  "  Is  there  no  one  whom  I  can 
send  to  you  ?  " 

"I  am  alone,"  she  said,  looking  a  little 
surprised^  "  I  thought  you  knew  that  I  And 
I  really  think  you  ought  to  eat  your  supper. 
Of  course  you  must  have  a  great  deal  to  do. 
I  am  not  hungry,  and  if  you  will  excuse  me 
I  will  stay  here." 

"  Do  you  think  I  would  sit  here  alone  I " 
said  Trevor  warmly,  "you  must  eat  your 
8up|]j|Br,  or  you  will  be  sick,"  and  then  added, 
as  he  saw  her  involuntarily  glance  at  her 
arm ;  "of  course  I  shall  be  glad  to  stay  and 
wait  on  you,  unless  you  prefer  me  to  send 
one  of  the  women  ?  There  is  a  very  respect- 
able Irish  woman,  but  she  has  two  children." 

"  I  will  have  some  supper  after  a  while," 
she  said  faintly. 

"Tou  must  eat  it  now,"  said  Trevor  in 
his  gravest  and  most  professional  tone,  and 
the  girl  at  once  arose,  and  took  the  chair 
he  placed  for  her  at  the  little  table. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  as  with  her  uninjured 
hand  she  drew  the  coffee  pot  toward  her,  "  I 
am  going  to  be  both  host  and  hostess,  and  I 
will  carve  the  meat,  and  pour  the  coffee." 

"  Don't  say,  *  pour  the  coffee,' "  she  said 
with  a  little  laugh,  "it  sounds  so  Yankee 
—so  New  £ngland-ish,  I  mean." 

•*  But  I  am  a  Yankee,"  said  Trevor. 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  replied  the  girl,  "  and  I 
suppose  when  any  one  knocks  at  your  door 
you  say, '  come '  instead  of  *  come  in  ? ' " 

"I  don't  know  but  that  I  do,"  replied 
Trevor,  "I  never  thought  of  it.  Now  do 
me  a  favor,— don't  tell  me  from  what  State 
you  come,  let  me  find  out !  You  so  easily 
detected  me,  so  now  put  my  perception  to 
the  test." 

"  It  would  n't  be  fair,"  she  said,  "  for,  of 
course,  I  knew  you  were  from  Vermont,  and 
you  may  think  I — ^but  I  agree — ^I  won't  tell 
youl" 

The  young  lady's  hat  was  now  off,  and 
her  cloak  lay  on  the  lounge.  She^was  cer- 
tainly pretty.  She  had  soft  brown  hair, 
worn  in  a  simple,  picturesque  style.  Her 
eyes  were  brown  and  as  tender  and  merry 
aa  a  child's,  and  her  manner  was  frank,  and 
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not  deroid  of  repose.  TreTor  admired  her 
heartily,  and  as  he  was  tall,  slender,  a  blonde, 
and  very  manly,  she,  in  turn,  approved  of 
him. 

"  Do  yon  know,"  she  said  presently,  "  that 
I  was  very  much  surprised  when  you  told 
me  you  were  a  doctor?" 

*«  Were  you  ?  "  he  said,  looking  interested, 
"  and  I  haye  flattered  myself  that  I  was  ac- 
quiring a  professional  air  I  It  is  a  little  hard 
on  me  to  find  that  you  at  once  knew  I  was 
a  Yermonter,  but  did  not  guess  that  I  was  a 
physician." 

"  But  of  course,  I  knew  you  were  from 
Yermont,"  she  said. 

«  Worse,  and  worse,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  is 
it  as  evident  as  that  I  Don't  tell  me  that  I 
also  look  like  a  baggage-master  1 " 

The  girl  again  looked  at  him  in  a  curious 
and  surprised  way,  and  colored  deeply. 

"Of  course,"  she  said  slowly,  "I  knew 
you  were  a  conductor.  Uncle  £d  told  me 
all  about  it" 

"About  it!"  repeated  Trevor,  "about 
what?" 

"  About  your  father  and  his  sickness," 
she  said,  blushing  even  more  deeply,  ^'  and 
the  offer  you  had  on  this  road,  and  your  giv- 
ing up  your  studies,  and  do  you  know,"  she 
added  with  a  charming  burst  of  rosy  candor, 
*'  that  I  think  your  wife  must  be  a  perfectly 
splendid  woman  to  encourage  you  as  she  has 
done  1 " 

'"  My  wife  I  "  exclaimed  Trevor  putting 
down  his  cup,  "  my  father !  Why,  my  dear 
young  lady,  there  must  be  some  mistake.  I 
don't  know  your  Uncle  Ned  I  I  have  no 
wifel" 

"  Oh,  yes  you  have  I "  she  exclaimed,  "  and 
my  imcle  is  Professor  Grahams !  You  were 
one  of  his  students,  you  know,"  and  she 
half  arose  from  her  chair,  leaning  one  hand 
on  the  table. 

"I  am  afraid  there  is  some  mistake," 
said  Trevor,  "  I  wish  I  did  know  Professor 
Grahame,  but  I  oertrfSnly  do  not  I " 

"  But  you  must,"  she  said  positively,  "  I 
am  the  young  lady  he  put  under  your 
charge !  1  saw  him  talking  to  you,  telling 
you.  Perhaps  you  did  not  imderstand?  Do 
not  tell  me  that  you  are  not  Mr.  George 
Seymour  1 " 


It  would  have  been  a  harder  heart  than 
Trevor  possessed  that  would  not  have  been 
touched  by  the  girl's  distress  and  perplexity, 
and  had  he  dared  he  would  at  once  have 
asserted  that  he  was  Seymour,  and  that 
he  was  her  Uncle  Ed's  best  friend,  but  he 
explained  as  gently  as  he  could  that  his 
name  was  Trevor,  tiiat  he  was  a  physician 
practicing  in  New  Haven,  and  was  no|r  on 
his  way  to  spend  Christmas  with  his  mother. 
Then  he  told  her  that  he  was  entirely  at  her 
service,  and  asked  her  to  command  him,  and 
arose,  and  took  up  his  cap. 

"  Oh,  what  must  you  think  of  me ! "  she 
said,  the  tears  ooming  into  her  eyes,  and  in 
turn  taking  up  her  hat  and  cloak,  "  I  thought 
you  knew  me,  and  that  every  one  knew  that 
I  had  been  put  under  your  care  I " 

And  then  she  turned  to  the  door,  but  as 
her  one  hand  was  occupied  with  her  cloak 
and  hat,  she  oould  not  open  it  as  quickly  as 
she  meant. 

Trevor  had  been  for  a  moment  surprised 
by  her  sudden  movement,  then  he  sprang 
forward,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  door-knob. 

"  Ton  must  not  go,"  he  said,  "  you  must 
not  think  of  it  I  The  room  is  yours,  and  I 
will  at  once  leave  you." 

"You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,"  she 
said,  trying  to  recover  her  self-possession, 
"  and  I  owe  you  a  great  many  thanks,  but  I 
would  rather  find  the  woman  of  the  house." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  permit  you  to  leave 
this  room.  I  will  send  the  woman  to  you," 
said  he  decidedly.  "  Here  you  can  be  quiet, 
and  not  be  troubled  by  the  noisy  crowd  out- 
side." 

He  opened  the  door,  then  closed  it,  and 
came  back.  "  Is  it  best,"  he  asked,  "  to 
speak  of  this  mistake?  It  will  only  make 
gossip  among  strangers,  and  as  I  shall  not 
intrude  on  you  again,  you  will  not  be  an- 
noyed." 

"  I  cannot  help  being  annoyed,  but  it  is 
with  myself.  I  saw  Uncle  £d  speak  to  yon, 
and  I  thought  of  course,  you  were  Mr.  Sey- 
mour 1  And  your  clothes,  you  know,  are  the 
color  of  a  conductor's ! "  she  added,  with  the 
faintest  of  mischievous  smiles. 

Trevor  glanced  at  his  dark  blue  flannel 
suit,  and  also  smiled. 

"I  understand  perfectly  now,"  he  said. 
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*<  how  the  mistake  arose.  I  was  standing  on 
the  platform  at  East  Putney,  I  had  got  off 
the  train  to  bay  a  newspaper,  and  I  had 
asked  the  conductor,  whose  name  I  know  is 
Seymour,  about  our  chances,  when  a  gentle- 
man came  up  very  hurriedly,  and  said  his 
niece  Violet — '* 

''Yes,  that  is  my  name!"  exclaimed  the 
young  lady  delightedly,  "  Violet  Grahame  1 " 

"Was  on  the  train,"  continued  Trevor, 
''and  asked  him  to  take  care  of  her.  He 
explained  that  he  had  to  get  back  to  his 
horses." 

"You  are  quite  right,"  she  said,  "and I 
am  so  glad  you  understand!  And  then, 
you  know,  I  saw  Uncle  £d  go  up  to  you, 
and  he  had  told  me  that  you—that  Mr.  Sey- 
mour was  a  large  man,  and  so  I  made  the 
mistake." 

"  He  is  large,"  said  Treyor,  '*  he  is  a  young 
Falstaff,  but  I  could  look  oyer  his  head." 

"  When  /  describe  a  man  as  ' large,'"  said 
she,  "  I  never  mean  that  he  is  fat ! " 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Trevor  with  a  little  smile, 
"the  mistake  was  altogether  your  Uncle's ! 
And  now  I  will  send  the  agent's  wife  to 
you." 

Violet  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  glanced 
at  the  table,  and  Trevor's  cup  of  coffee. 

"I  really  think,"  she  said,  "that  you 
ought  to  finish  your  supper.  I  would  not 
like  you  to  starve  because  of  my  stupidity, 
and  on  Christmas  Eve  at  that ! " 

"Oh,  I  can  get  something  outside,"  he 
said. 

"  You  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said 
the  sinall  tyrant,  "  what  would  that  big,  red 
man  say  if  you  began  your  supper  here,  and 
then  went  out  to  finish  it?" 

"  He  would  think  you  had  ate  it  all  up," 
said  Trevor. 

"I  thought  they  brought  it  in  here  be- 
cause they  knew  you,"  said  Violet. 

"  It  was  brought  to  you,"  he  said,  "  why 
they  included  me  I  do  not  know,  unless  as 
your  surgeon." 

"  Will  you  sit  down  ?  "  she  said. 

"Not  without  you,"  he  replied. 

"  But  I  am  not  hungry." 

"  I  am,  and  neither  of  us  know  when  we 
will  get  another  meal." 

"  I  will  sit  on  this  lounge,"  she  said,  "  if 


you  will  excuse  me.  I  really  want  nothing 
more." 

"  Then,"  he  said,  again  putting  his  hand 
on  the  knob  of  the  door  by  which  they  were 
still  standing,  "  I  bid  you  good-night ! " 

Violet  glanced  at  her  bandaged  wrist  with 
a  little  spasm  of  gratitude,  and  at  once  re- 
sumed her  seat  at  the  table. 

"  You  are  very  obstinate,"  she  said. 

«*So  my  motlier  says,"  he  replied,  and 
with  great  gravity  seated  himself,  and  then 
arose,  opened  the  window,  flung  the  coffee 
out  of  the  cups,  closed  the  window,  sat 
down,  and  poured  out  fresh  coffee. 

"  By  to-morrow  night  you  may  be  wishing 
for  that  coffee,"  said  Violet 

"I  hope  not,"  he  said,  "for  you  know  I 
won't  get  it." 

"Do  you  think  we  will  get  off  in  the 
morning  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  dont  know,"  he  answered,  "  the  track 
is  very  heavily  blocked,  and  the  storm  may 
not  be  over.    Do  you  go  much  farther  ?  " 

"  I  go  to  CentreviUe,"  she  said,  with  the 
air  of  introducing  a  dubious  stranger,  "I 
meant  to  have  spent  Christmas  with  my 
grandma,  Mrs.  Henderson.  I  live  in  Phil- 
adelphia, mamma  and  I, — ^papa  is  in  the 
Navy,  and  cannot  be  said  to  live  anywhere 
but  on  his  ship." 

"  Is  *your  grandmother  any  relation  of 
Craig  Henderson?"  asked  Trevor,  "He 
came  from  Cen^ville." 

"  Why  he  is  my  cousin  I "  exclaimed  Vio- 
let, "  do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"Very  well,"  said  Trevor;  "I  went  to 
school  for  two  years  in  CentreviUe,  and  we 
studied  medicine  in  Paris  together.  I  have 
often  been  at  his  grandmother's.  She  is  a 
lovely  old  lady." 

"  She  certkinly  is,"  said  Violet,  looking  as 
if  matters  were  clearing  up,  "and  where 
does  your  mother  live  ?  " 

"  In  Putney.  Twelve  miles  from  Centre- 
viUe, and  only  twenty  miles  from  this  place. 
I  expect  she  is  at  this  moment  scolding 
about  the  storm,  and  sending  servants  in 
succession  to  ask  for  news  of  the  train. 
We  were  due  two  hours  ago." 

"I  wish  I  could  send  grandma  a  tele- 
gram," said  Violet  glancing  at  the  instru- 
ment. 
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''  I  wonder  where  the  operator  is !  "  ez- 
claimed  Trevor,  «Why  that  is  oddl  But 
your  grandmother  will  know  the  train  ifl  de- 
tained. Now,"  pushing  back  his  chair,  "  I 
am  going  to  look  for  Mr.  George  Seymour. 
I  would  like  to  tell  him  what  I  think  of 
him." 

<<  Don't  be  hard  on  him,"  said  Violet ;  « I 
expect  the  poor  fellow  has  been  veiy  busy. 
I  wondered,  before  I  knew  that  you  were 
not  the  conductor,  how  you  happened  to 
have  so  much  time  to  spend  on  me." 

Treyor  smiled  and  arose.  <'  Do  you 
know,"  he  said,  <<that  there  is  one  thing  I 
wish  you  would  n't  do  ?  " 

<<  What  is  it?  "asked  she. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  say  'grandma.' 
'It  sounds  so  very* — ^Philadelphian  1 "  and 
he  picked  up  his  hat  and  promptly  left  the 
room. 

In  about  an  hour  Trevor  came  back  with 
the  conductor.  He  was  very  short,  very 
stout,  and  had  black  eyes,  and  curly  hair. 

''I  am  ashamed  to  come  in,"  he  said, 
speaking  quickly,  and  with  a  little  lisp,  '<  and 
I  am  shocked  beyond  telling,  to  know  that 
you  met  with  an  accident." 

"  And  by  the  way,"  said  Trevor,  "  that 
wet  bandage  must  at  once  be  renewed." 
And  without  asking  pennission  he  began  to 
unwrap  Violet's  wrist 

''But,"  continued  Mr.  Seymour,  "I  had 
not  forgotten  yon.  I  looked  all  through 
Deems'  house  over  there,  and  I  have  been 
here  twice.  No  one  knew  anything  of  a 
young  lady  alone.  The  only  person  over 
here  in  whom  any  one  was  interested  was  a 
bride  who  had  fidlen  down  and  hurt  herself 
in  some  way.  I  mean  to  look  her  up,  but 
her  husband  is  with  her,  so  of  'course  she  is 
taken  care  of." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Violet  incoherently, 
4tnd  with  a  quick  blush,  glancing  at  Trevor. 

"  I  haven't  heard  of  her,"  said  the  young 
doctor  indifferently,  and  as  he  fastened  the 
bandage  around  her  wrist  Violet  noticed 
what  firm,  shapely  fingers  he  had. 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  conductor,  "  I'ought 
to  have  looked  for  you  after  you  came  on 
board,  but  I  was  so  occupied  in  trying  to 
get  my  train  through  that  I  really  f oigot. 


When  we  stopped  there  was  an  invalid  in 
a  chair  to  be  looked  after,  and  no  end  o£ 
women  and  babies  I  I  am  sure  I  don't 
want  to  see  my  old  professor  again,  for  I 
shall  be  ashamed  to  face  him  I " 

"You  need  not,"  cried  Violet,  "I  have 
needed  nothing,  and  the  people  here,  and 
Dr.  Trevor, — everybody  has  been  very 
kind!" 

"  I  am  glad  you  happened  to  meet  the 
Doctor,"  said  the  conductor,  evidently  igno- 
rant how  recent  was  her  aoquiuntanoe  with 
him. 

When  ten  o'clock  came  the  house  was 
comparatively  quiet  The  one  bed  up- 
stairs was  well  filled  with  children,  while 
the  mothers,  wrapped  in  shawls,  table- 
covers  and  coats,  sat  in  chairs,  or  lay  on  the 
floor,  and  slept  Down-stairs  men  were  on 
benches  in  the  waiting  room,  or  nodded  in 
chairs  drawn  around  the  stove.  Trevor, 
Barton,  and  the  agent's  family  occupied 
the  kitchen,  and  in  the  office  Miss  Grahame 
lay  on  the  lounge,  and  a  wiry  little  German 
woman  wrapped  i;^  a  huge  blanket  shawl, 
coiled  herself  up  on  the  table  and  slept» 
breathing  in  the  loudest,  most  aggressive 
manner. 

Violet  could  not  sleep.  The  room  was 
hot  and  dose.  Her  wrist  gave  her  great 
pain,  the  Grerman  annoyed  her,  and  she  at 
length  became  nervous.  Finally  she  got 
up,  and  going  to  the  window  raised  it,  and 
wrapping  herself  in  her  cloak,  she  stood 
there  for  a  few  moments,  refreshed  by  the 
cool,  snowy  air.  The  storm  seemed  over, 
and  a  few  stars  shone  dimly  in  the  sky. 
The  hills  looked  shadowy  and  very  near, 
and  over  the  path  came  a  man  cariying  a 
lantern.  When  he  came  near  Violet  saw  it 
was  the  conductor,  and  glad  to  speak  to 
any  one  and  so  relieve  her  loneliness,  she 
leaned  out  the  window  and  said, 

"  Is  that  you,  Mr.  Seymour  ?  " 

He  swung  his  lantern  up  so  as  to  see  who 
spoke,  and  then  came  near  and  said  in 
rather  a  suppressed  voice, 

"I'm  mighty  glad  to  catch  you  here,  for 
I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  without  arousing 
the  whole  place.  A  man  who  lives  five 
miles  fromPatney  has  just  stopped  at  Deems* 
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to  feed  and  rest  his  horses,  and  he  is  going 
home  as  soon  as  the  moon  is  up,  about  one 
o'clock,  I  suppose.  Now,  there  's  no  use  in 
telling  all  this  crowd,  but  we  won't  get 
away  from  here  before  noon  to-morrow; 
and  as  I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  do  something 
for  yon*  I  jnst  got  hold  of  the  man  before 
any  one  else  could,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
take  yon  over  to  Putney,  and  he  said  he 
would.  You  see  if  you  get  to  Putney  you 
can  find  some  one  there  to  take  you  over  to 
CentreTille,  and  so,  I  guess,  you  can  get  to 
your  grandmother's  to  the  Christmas  dinner 
after  alL    Now,  wiU  you  take  the  chance  ?  " 

Violet  hesitated. 

«<  The  man  is  an  honesty  respectable  far- 
mer," said  the  conductor ;  *<  I  know  him. 
His  name  is  Hughes,  and  although  his  sleigh 
is  rough  it  is  strong,  and  his  horses  are  good." 

''No  one  else  is  going?"  said  Violet. 

"  Why  no,"  replied  the  conductor ;  **  if 
any  of  them  got  wind  of  it  there  would 
be  an  everlasting  rush  and  row.  You  see 
ever  so  many  belong  about  here.  Why,  I 
would  n't  let  him  go  into  the  house  until  I 
had  spoken  to  you.  He  i^  in  the  stable,  and 
there 's  a  couple  of  fellows  there  asleep  on 
the  hay." 

She  looked  at  him  timidly  and  with  some 
nerrousnessy  as  if  she  had  something  to  say, 
and  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  speak. 

*'  Of  course  you  don't  like  the  idea  of 
starting  oft  this  way  with  a  strapger,  and  at 
night,  but  Hughes,  I  know,  will  take  care  of 
you.  I'd  trust  my  wife  to  him  without 
hesitation;  still  if  you  would  rather  stay, 
we'll  get  off  sometime  to-morrow,  and  I 
think  there  will  be  breakfast  enough  to  go 
around.  I  know  there  is  flour  in  the  house, 
and  I  '11  look  out  for  you." 

^  Would  you  mind,"  said  Violet,  <' speak- 
ing to  Dr.  Trevor  about  it" 

''Certainly  not,"  said  the  conductor;  <*  just 
you  stay  here  and  I  will  hunt  him  up." 

Fortunately  Treyor  was  very  easily  found, 
and  Seymour  brought  him  around  to  the 
^nndow,andin  cautious  tones  explained  the 
situation. 

''Now,"  he  continued,  "if  we  can  find 
any  other  woman  going  to  CentreyiUe,  we 
could  pack  her  in,  and  then  Miss  Grahame 
would  n't  be  uneasy,  and  it  would  also  divide 


the  expense.  I  wonder  if  that  woman," 
pointing  to  the  German,  "is  alone,  and 
where  she  is  going  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  speak  so  loudly,"  softly  and 
in  excited  tones,  cried  Violet,  "you  might 
wake  her  up,  and  I  know  she  lives  rig^t  in 
Putney  for  she  told  me  so  1 " 

"  Why,  she 's  the  very  person  I "  exclaimed 
the  conductor;  "you  call  her  and  see  what 
she  says  I " 

"  But,"  said  Violet,  speaking  very  quickly 
and  with  courage  bom  of  the  emergency, 
"  Dr.  Trevor  lives  at  Putney  too,  and  he 
really  ought  not  to  disappoint  his  mother, 
and  I  will  wait  for  the  train  I  " 

At  this  innocent  arrangement  both  Trevor 
and  the  conductor  smiled,  and  Violet,  who 
it  was  evident  had  been  educated  with  some 
knowledge  of  conventionalities,  flushed  and 
said, 

"  I  would  be  very  glad  to  stay." 

At  this  moment  Barton  appeared  at  the 
door. 

"  Hello  1 "  he  said,  "  you  there !  What 's 
up  now?  Anything  wrong  with  the  train  ?  " 

"Why  that's  the  very  thing,"  he  said 
when  the  conductor  briefly  explained;  "I 
wish  it  would  help  me  to  go  to  Centreville, 
and  I  don't  know  but  what  it  would  I  I  tell 
you,  I'll  go  speak  to  the  man, 'and  if  he 
thinks  I  can  catch  a  train  at  West  Putney, 
I  '11  just  crowd  in  with  you  and " 

"  It  wouldn't  help  you  one  particle,"  said 
the  conductor  decidedly,  "  and  Hughes  has 
-a  load  and  I  know  he  can't  take  three,  and 
of  course  this  young  lady  must  be  got  on." 

"  Oh,  I  won't  separate  them  I "  exclaimed 
Barton,  "I  wouldn't  dare  I  There  was  a 
perfect  indignation  meeting  after  shef ainted, 
and  the  women  all  found  out  she  had  been 
left  to  come  on  alone.  I  told  them  it  was 
none  of  their  business,  but  bless  me !  then 
they  all  began  at  me,  and  the  woman  whose 
boy  you  carried  railed  the  worst  1 " 

"Well,  I  don't  see  why  I  "  said  Trevor, 
"I  am  very  sure  if  Miss ** 

"  Will  you  go.  Doctor  Trevor?"  interrupted 
Violet  hastily,  as  if  she  did  not  want  this 
discussion  to  go  farther. 

"If  you  will,"  he  answered,  "for  I  am 
sure  when  we  get  to  Putney  I  can  get  a 
sleigh  to  take  you  to  Centreville." 
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'<  It  '8  all  right  then  ?  "  said  the  oondactor, 
**  and  I  '11  go  and  tell  Haghes,  for  he  will  be 
awf  uUj  impatient  You  had  better  get  the 
woman  here  to  give  yoa  some  coffee  before 
you  start." 

At  a  little  after  one  o'clock,  when  the  moon 
was  up  but  very  dimly  shining,  Hughes 
with  his  sleigh  came  over  the  drifted  road 
to  the  station,  and  Trevor,  who  was  with 
him,  got  out  and  hurried  into  the  kitchen  to 
call  Violet.  She  arose  at  once,  and  went 
into  the  office  for  her  cloak,  and  found  the 
German  woman  still  asleep  on  the  table. 
She  looked  at  her  with  some  compassion, 
and  then  gently  touched,  but  did  not  awaken 
her.  Then  she  shook  her,  and  the  woman 
started  up. 

"  Mein  heart  I "  she  said,  '<  yat  is  dat  1 " 

**  I  only  wanted  to  tell  you  to  lie  on  the 
lounge.  You  will  be  more  comfortable," 
said  Violet 

"  And  where  will  you  be  ?  " 

'<  I  am  not  going  to  stay  here,"  said  Violet 

<<The  train,  is  dat  going?"  cried  the 
woman,  jumping  from  the  table. 

<*  Not  yet,"  said  Violet  hurriedly,  fasten- 
ing her,  cloak,  **  but  I  am  going  on  with  a 
fanner  part  of  the  way." 

'*To  where?"  said  the  woman  suspi- 
ciously. 

"To— to  Putney,"  said  Violet,  and  with- 
out a  moment's  delay  left  the  room. 

But  she  was  no  quicker  than  the  German, 
who  flew  after  her,  and  in  a  second  had 
her  husband  aroused,  and  dragged  him  out 
to  the  door. 

"  See  here  I  see  here  1 "  she  cried,  "  if  dat 
girl  goes  to  Butney,  we  must  go  along." 

"  Not  much  I  "  said  Barton  who  was  un- 
folding a  huge  blue  blanket  he  had  dis- 
covered on  the  seat  of  the  sleigh,  "there's 
no  room  for  me,  and  I  guess  there 's  none 
for  you." 

By  this  time  the  husband  was  awake  and 
began  to  scold  violently  in  German. 

"  What  is  he  talking  about?"  said  Violet 
stepping  into  the  sleigh. 

"  (xoodness  only  knows  1 "  said  Barton. 
"  I  suppose  he  wants  to  go  along.  I  wonder 
if  you  will  be  crowded  by  that  bag  of  meal? 
Bless  my  soul  I "  he  cried  as  the  German 


caught  hold  of  Trevor's  arm  as  if  to  pre- 
vent him  from  getting  into  the  sleigh, 
"  you  must  be  reasonable,  Deutsch  or  nein 
Deutsch  I  You  would  n't  separate  a  mm 
from  his  own  frau,  would  you?  .Comprenez 
Tousthat?" 

As  he  emphasized  these  remarks  by  a 
rather  forcible  push,  the  German  stepped 
back,  but  with  his  wife  still  made  many 
comments  on  his  own  feelings,  but  as  they 
were  in  German  neither  Trevor  nor  Violet 
were  much  disturbed  by  them. 

"  It  was  rather  a  stroke  of  genius  in  yoa 
to  use  three  languages  to  him,"  said  Trevor 
tucking  the  blanket  around  Violet,  and  not 
alluding  to  the  little  mis-statement 

"I  'm  always  good  on  emergencies,"  said 
Barton  beamingly,  "if  I  was  n't  you  would- 
n't have  found  your  lady  so  soon  I  It 's  lucky 
she  spoke  to  me,  or  she  might  have  gone 
back  to  Deems'  to  look  for  you." 

"  Oh,  yes !  "  said  Trevor,   "  I  never  have 

understood  why  yon  spoke  to  me  about 

about  this  lady." 

"It  all  came  from  my  being  of  an  observ- 
ing turn,"  said  Barton,  "  and  knowing  that 
two  and  two  make  four  1  You  likely  enough 
don't  remember,  but  I  sat  just  behind  you 
on  the  train.  I  did  n't  take  much  notice  of 
you,  but  I  concluded  you  were  just  married 
as  you  kind  of  leaned  against  each  other,  as 
if  neither  one  was  strong  enough  to  sit  up 
alone.  Bi^  the  lady  had  her  cloak  thrown 
back  on  the  seat,  and  I  noticed  the  fur,  and 
as  I  am  in  the  fur  business  in  winter, — straw 
bonnets  in  summer, — ^I  remembered  it,  and 
when  she  came  into  the  station,  and  asked 
for  her  husband " 

"  Why  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind ! "  cried 
Violet,  blushing  like  a  rose,  "  I  asked  for 
Mr.  Seymour  1  I  was  told  he  was  at  the 
station  1 " 

"May  be  you  did," said  Barton,  "but  it 
was  all  the  same,  yon  know,  and  I  've  got 
it  mixed.  Then  I  said  I  did  nt  know  him, 
and  asked  you  what  he  looked  like,  and  you 
said  he  was  tall  and  fair,  and  very  handsome, 
and—" 

«  Oh  dear  1 "  exclaimed  Violet,  «  where  i$ 
that  farmer?  Is  he  never  coming  out  of 
that  kitchen?" 

"  Well  then,"  continued  Barton  tntning 
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to  Trevor,  <'when  I  went  back  into  the 
room  I  knew  yon  the  very  moment  I  dapped 
my  eyes  on  you,  so  I  went  right  back  for 
her—" 

<<  And  I  owe  you  many  thanks/'  cried 
Trevor  as  Mr.  Hughes  came  out  and  stepped 
into  his  seat,  but  Violet  did  not  even  say 
good-by  as  they  dashed  gayly  off. 

It  was  hours  after  this  when  after 
much  struggle  over  drifts  they  were  near 
Putney  that  she  said  without  any  connec- 
tion, 

**  It  is  perfectly  stupid  for  so  many  women 
to  dress  alike  1 '' 

Trevor  did  not  reply ;  he  could  not  say  it 
was  stupid  when  he  considered  to  what  her 
fur-lined  cloak  ha4  led,  so  he  remained 


silent;  but  he  looked  at  her,  and  she  did 
not  look  at  him ! 

The  next  year  they  started  from  New 
Haven  togetiier,  and  for  fear  of  delays 
gave  themselves  more  time,  and  so  were  in 
Putney  on  the  twenty-second  of  December. 

As  they  passed  Deems'  house  and  the 
station,  lliey  both  looked  out  the  window 
and  then  at  each  other  and  smiled. 

<<  I  wish  we  could  see  Barton,"  said  Trevor. 

"I  don't  I "  replied  Violet 

''  But  my  dear,"  said  her  husband,  *'  con- 
sider, if  it  had  not  been  for  him — " 

**I  will  consider  nothing  I"  exclaimed 
Violet ;  <<  I  think  he  was  a  perfectly  horrid 
man  I "  Xoutse  Stockton. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  POOR. 


|F  we  were  to  instance  any  one  social 
problem  which  many  minds  are  ap- 
proaching from  many  sides,  under- 
standing somewhat  of  its  greatness, 
complexity  and  difficulty,  and  offering  solu- 
tions of  every  degree  of  value  save  the  high- 
est, we  should  adduce  the  relation  of  the 
two  extremes  of  society  to  each  other,— the 
relation  of  the  poor  to  the  rich.  The  thought- 
ful, and  even  the  less  tlioughtful,  feel  the 
shadow  of  this  great  fear  falling  upon  them, 
the  fate  of  the  few  as  locked  up  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  many;  the  fortunes  of  the 
many  as  dependent  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
few.  They  begin  to  see  that  no  nation  can 
be  strong  beyond  the  strength  of  its  masses. 
If  the  brain  is  to  rule  the  body,  it  must 
reach  the  body  as  a  vital  power  in  every 
part.  Apparent  progress  which  results  in 
an  increased  separation  of  classes  is  not 
progress,  but  the  reverse  rather.  It  is  not 
an  organic  movement,  but  one  of  slow  disso- 
lution alike  fatal  to  either  extreme.  The 
poor  perish  intellectually  and  morally  in  the 
isolation  of  poverty;  the  rich  perish  intel- 
lectually and  morally  in  the  isolation  of 
wealth.  The  decay  of  the  poor  is  more  mani- 
fest, like  the  dwindling  of  plant-life  in  an 
impoverished  soil.    The  decay  of  the  rich  is 


more  deceptive,  like  the  succulent  yet  en- 
feebled growth  of  a  soil  saturated  with  fat- 
ness. This  loss  of  the  conditions  of  a 
spiritual  manhood  is  equally' sad  on  which- 
ever side  they  disappear.  A  fear  of  this 
result,  already  incipient  among  ourselves, 
presses  upon  the  mind  as  an  impending  fate 
which  takes  time  to  do  its  work  only  that  it 
may  accomplish  it  the  more  completely. 

Nor  are  we  awakened  to  this  tendency  by 
fears  only.  We  are  also  made  aware  of  it 
by  the  redemptive  desire  of  love.  If  the 
world  is  to  become  the  Kingdom  of  our 
Lord,  this  ever-returning  movement  which 
engulfs  afresh  the  growth  of  ages  must  be 
overcome.  How  is  it  to  be  overcome  ?  How 
is  society  to  become  truly  organic,  increas- 
ingly organic,  its  gains  yielding  reciprocal 
advantages  to  every  one  of  its  members, 
each  in  his  own  sphere?  This  question  can 
no  longer  be  answered  in  a  general  way. 
We  cannot  merely  say  philanthropy  will  do 
it,  Christianity  will  do  it,  for  the  inquiry  at 
once  returns,  Exactly  how  will  they  do  it  ? 
We  have  reached  the  time  in  which  precise 
means  are  in  order  against  a  definite  evil. 

The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  tell  us,  with  a 
very  sagacious  rendering  of  the  facts,  that 
the  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty. 
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The  poor  mui  becaoae  of  hk  poverty  finds 
all  things  hard  to  be  done ;  the  rich  man  be- 
cause of  his  wealth  finds  all  things  easy  of 
accomplishment.  The  one  is  at  the  circum- 
ference, and  sees  no  path  inward ;  the  other 
is  at  the  center,  and  all  paths  outward  are 
before  him.  Splenetic  Fortune  seems  to 
shower  upon  the  poor  man  her  cruel  jests, 
and  upon  the  rich  man  her  unmerited  adula- 
tions. 

In  the  great  West  just  now  are  opened 
up  boundless  wheat  fields.  At  one  time, 
this  continent  appeared  to  haye  been  re- 
served with  a  stroke  of  good-will  for  the 
poor  of  all  the  earth.  But  this  generosity 
is  failing  them.  The  poor  are  too  poor ;  the 
rich  are  too  rich.  Farms  of  thousands  of 
acres  are  taken  up  by  capitalists  at  immense 
profits.  This  extended  tillage  is  possible 
because  there  are  so  many  laborers  so  very 
poor  that  they  are  ready  to  work  for  wages 
which  barely  support  them,  and  leave  them 
in  perpetual  dependence  on  those  who  em- 
ploy them.  A  certain  stage  of  poverty  gives 
the  condition  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
easily  managed  bondage.     The  workman 

..  must  work  to  live  and  his  labor  yields  no 
'Wore  than  is  sufficient  for  life.    He  is  in  a 

J    tread-mill.    He  must  walk,  but  he  gains  no 

^  ground  by  walking.  The  result  of  this  will 
be  that  these  first  gifts  of  nature  in  a  virgin 
soil  will  be  gathered  in  by  the  wealthy. 
Not  till  the  land  has  lost  a  considerable 
share  of  its  fertility,  and  waits  to  be  restored 
by  careful  labor,  extended  occupation,  and 
produce  returned  in  a  measure  to  the  soil, 
will  this  movement  be  checked.  When  the 
«ream  has  been  taken  from  the  pan,  the  sour 
milk  will  be  set  out  for  the  poor. 

The  way  in  which  all  the  g^ts  of  fortune 
pass  by  the  poor,  was  well  illustrated  with 
us  last  winter.  Our  lakes  yielded  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  ice,  while  the  usual  sources  of 
the  large  cities  near  by  failed  them.  Many 
thousand  tons  were  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly called  for.  A  little  flurry  was  created 
in  our  stagnant  labor-market.  Yet  the  only 
result  to  the  poor  man  was  that  he  procured 
hard  and  exposed  labor  at  a  dollar  and  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  day ;  while  a  few  who 

,  ha4  means  enough  and  skill  enough  to  or- 
ganize and  direct  this  labor  gained  ten  times 


the  ordinary  returns  of  their  toiL  These 
unusual  profits  fell  to  a  few  simply  beoanae 
intelligence  and  a  control  of  means  enabled 
them  to  command  the  position,  while  the 
numbers  of  the  poor  compelled  them  to 
crowd  each  other  away  from  every  advan- 
tage, and  to  press  in  at  the  slightest  opening 
offered  them. 

But  the  proverb  of  Solomon  is  one  indi- 
cating the  disease  and  not  the  remedy. 
Sharply  as  it  states  the  fact,  it  does  not 
touch  its  causes  or  its  cures.  If  we  return 
to  the  example  just  given, which  well  enough 
represents  the  usual  terms  on  which  of^r- 
tunities  for  advancement  find  the  poor,  we 
see  that  the  results  were  already  settled 
when  the  demand  for  ice  came;  the  long 
arm  of  the  lever  was  in  the  hands  of  those 
possessed  of  foresight,  of  the  resources  of 
skill  and  capital,  while  the  improvident 
poor  were  left  to  strain  at  the  short  arm 
with  severe  exertion  and  small  returns. 
These  consequences  were  contained  in  the 
existing  condition  of  things.  The  poor 
could  secure  only  hard  terms,  because  of 
their  numbers,  want  of  skill  and  want  of 
capital  They  were  compelled  to  waive  any 
claim  to  participation  in  profits  and  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  simple  opportuni^ 
of  labor  at  the  usual  low  wages. 

Their  previous  state  settled  for  tiiem  their 
share  of  gains.  These  disadvantageous  con- 
ditions on  their  part,  which  made  it  impoe- 
sible  for  them  to  force  a  division  of  profits, 
are  all  resolvable  in  two  personal  facton; 
the  want  of  skill,  the  want  of  foresight. 
The  one  party,  the  employes,  lacked  skill  and 
foresight. 

Skill  and  foresight^  as  previous  oondxtionBi 
would  have  prevented  iMs  accumulati<m  of 
unoccupied  laborers,  and  would  have  prcK 
vided  each  laborer  with  opportunities  of 
work,  and  with  those  resources  in  capital 
for  work  which  are  sufficient  at  least  for  ita 
incipient  forms. 

Each  laborer  would  thus  have  been  in  a 
condition  to  have  made  terms  involving  an 
equable  distribution  of  gains.  If  the  ]»- 
borer  by  his  want  of  skill  and  foresight  de- 
livers himself  up  bound  hand  and  foot  to 
the  service  of  anybody  who  will  take  hum 
into  service,  he  must,  having  made  Tiimaelf 
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the  alave  of  circomBtances,  become  the  sUve 
of  capital  which  is  the  ezpreaaion  of  the 
power  of  those  circumBtances.  By  skill  and 
foresight  must  be  meant  skill  and  foresight 
actually  operative,  and  these  qualities,  there- 
fore, will  coyer  that  degree  of  moral  advance- 
ment  necessary  to  make  them  fully  effective 
on  the  narrow  basis  of  self-interest  No 
bad  habits,  no  indulgences  that  weaken 
labor  would  be  admissible  under  foresight 

What  the  poor  then  need,  what  the  poor 
must  have  as  a  condition  of  social  redemp- 
tion, is  that  intellectual  and  moral  cultiva- 
tion which  shall  give  the  skill  and  foresight 
that  are  the  essential  grounds  of  success. 
All  this  cultivation,  however,  may  proceed 
with  them  on  the  basis  of  self-interest 

There  are  two  assertions  we  may  safely 
make  in  this  connection.  This  intelligent 
skill  and  this  moral  foresight  are  final  terms 
from  which  there  is  no  escape.  The  poor 
cannot  otherwise  be  prosperous.  This  com- 
manding position  cannot  be  turned,  the 
position  itself  must  be  taken.  The  second 
proposition  is  that  these  two  terms  will  be 
efficient  for  the  end  in  view.  There  is  no 
intrinsic  necessity  that  the  many  should  be 
poor  and  very  poor ;  the  few  rich  and  very 
rich.  The  provident  poor  can  force, — ^in  this 
country  as  compared  with  other  countries 
they  are  forcing,— a  relatively  equal  division 
of  profits.  They  cannot  do  it  by  violence, 
for  this  will  trample  production  under  foot 
They  can  do  it  by  skill  and  foresight  The 
arm  of  the  lever  toward  them  can  be  length- 
ened, if  they  are  in  a  position  to  demand  an 
equable  adjustment  before  they  lay  hold. 
I  have  said  an  equable  adjustment  rather 
than  an  equitable  adjustment,  because  the 
present  adjustment  is  proximately  equitable, 
considering  the  productive  qualities  of  the 
respective  parties.  It  is  the  adjustment 
which  natural  forces  give  us  under  their 
own  laws ;  a  basis  on  which  all  higher  moral 
forces  must  build.  To  dig  away  this  bed- 
soil  would  be  to  destroy  foundations.  The 
social  demand  then  in  reference  to  feebly 
productiye  agents,  men  and  women,  is  more 
personal  power  expressed  as  intelligence  and 
morality.  From  this  necessity  there  is  no 
escape. 
The  social  demand  in  reference  to  succese- 


f  ully  productive  agents,  men  and  women,  is 
somewhat  different ;  it  is  for  genuine  good- 
wilL  That  good-will  is  not  to  express  itself 
by  a  constant  slipping  of  the  lever  toward 
the  poor.  Such  a  concession  as  a  mere  con* 
cession  will  be  at  best  only  a  temporary  re- 
lief, and  likely  in  ttie  end  to  enhance  the 
evil  by  encouraging  dependence  and  reduc- 
ing responsibility.  This  good-will  must 
show  itself  in  the  exact  line  of  the  want, 
and  that  want  we  saw  to  be  skill  and  fore- 
sight It  thus  becomes  the  first  claim  of 
society  in  its  relatively  wealthy  members  to 
favor  extendedly,  and  very  assiduously  to 
provide  &>r,  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
There  is  a  great  diversity  of  natural  gifts 
and  opportunities.  We  find  the  lever  very 
unequally  divided.  If  the  power  thereby 
offered  to  the  few  is  to  be  laid  hold  of  greed- 
ily and  selfishly,  this  evil  will  be  aggravated. 
It  cannot  correct  itself,  it  must  rather  in- 
crease itself  as  the  opportunity  for  still  far- 
ther inequality  increases  with  all  existing 
inequalities.  The  destruction  of  the  poor 
is  their  poverty. 

On  the  moral  side,  it  is  equally  true,  the 
destruction  of  the  rich  is  their  riches.  The 
spirit  in  which  they  are  gained  is  the  spirit « 
in  which  they  are  used,  and  this  as  one  of 
selfishness  wastes  the  great  power  of  wealth 
to  minister  to  spiritual  affections,  to  g^ve 
new  terms  to  an  advanced  spiritual  life. 
Wealth  so  attained  and  so  used  simply  di- 
vides and  sub-divides  the  social  life  in  .*^hich 
it  springs  up.  Bringing  weakness  and  per- 
version to  the  great  mass  of  human  life  of 
which  each  man's  life  forms  an  insignificant 
part,  this  fundamental  loss  finds  no  compen- 
sation in  any  simply  external  gains.  The 
poor  man  cannot  easily  be  as  visibly  and 
intensely  selfish  as  the  rich  man,  for  he  has 
not  the  same  large  resources  to  devote  to 
himself.  But  selfishness  is  as  much  the 
antagonistic  force  to  spiritual  life,  ad  igno- 
rance is  to  intellectual  life,  or  disease  is  to 
physical  life.  Wealth,  therefore,  that  nour- 
ishes selfishness  imdermines  society  on  its 
spiritual  side,  narrows  its  enjoyments,  and 
makes  ready,  when  any  shock  comes,  for  a 
general  and  extended  collapse. 

The  next  step  of  development  with  t|ie 
poor  IB  intellectual   growth  sustained  by 
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moral  force ;  the  next  step  of  development 
for  the  rich  and  for  those  growing  rich  is 
spiritual  growth — growth  in  those  extended 
human  affections  which  ore  the  only  perma- 
nent sources  of  happiness.  This  growth, 
like  that  which  falls  to  the  poor,  must  be, 
before  fitting  social  adjustments  can  take 
place.  To  give  to  the  ignorant  is  to  waste 
one's  giving,  the  ignorant  therefore  must 
gain  knowledge ;  to  take  their  wealth  from 
the  wealthy  by  force  is  to  rob  rich  and  poor 
alike  of  all  love,  is  to  cut  out  of  the  heart  of 
society  its  central,  pushing  bud.  Wealth 
then  must  be  brought  to  minister  to  society 
with  a  free,  joyous  service.  Men  must  grow 
spiritual  or  society  cannot  progress  as  a 
spiritual  product  In  this  double  necessity 
the  initiatory  movement  is  at  each  stage  the 
most  advanced  movement, — ^the  movement 
of  the  well-to-do  toward  a  generous  use  of 
their  means.  Society  may  be  said  to  suffer 
three  kinds  of  poverty,  a  physical  and  an 
intellectual  and  a  spiritual  poverty.  None 
of  them  can  be  gotten  rid  of  alone.  All 
effort  less  than  the  latest,  the  removal  of 
spiritual  poverty,  shifts  the  burden  from 
place  to  place  within  society,  but  does  not 
cast  it  off.  It  matters  not  how  many  times 
different  nations  are  brought  up  to  this  final 
term  of  growth,  they  cannot  pass  the  thresh- 
old of  the  new  Kingdom  on  any  lighter 
terms  than  those  of  spiritual  life. 

While  spiritual  life  is  voluntary  in  each 
individual,  it  must  and  will  strive  to  organ- 
ize society  for  its  own  highest,  freest,  fullest 


expression.  Individual  will  cannot  assert 
itself  safely  to  the  point  of  weakening  Uiia 
social  life.  Individual  will  must  find  its 
own  largest  field  in  the  social  life.  Society 
and  government  must  be  fully  organic  by 
the  response  of  each  individual  to  the  public 
claim;  by  the  union  of  all  lives  with  all 
lives  for  the  common  life;  all  powers  with 
all  powers  for  the  common  power.  To  guard 
the  individual  will  beyond  this  point  is  self- 
destructive,  since  the  grand  instrument  for 
the  individual  must  be  the  organic  force  of 
society.  The  individual,  moving  isolatedly 
or  by  transient  compacts,  no  matter  how 
freely  he  moves,  cannot  move  with  the  com- 
posite force  of  a  nation  and  a  race.  The 
organic  life  of  the  whole  cannot  be  sacrificed 
without  ultimately  sacrificing  that  of  each 
member  in  the  whole.  What  follows  then  ? 
That  the  well-to^o,  in  this  broadest  organic 
unity,  that  of  the  nation,  ought  freely  to 
work  for  the  steady  uplifting  of  all  classes  by 
every  form  of  instruction  and  discipline; 
that  this  labor  will  be  spiritually  as  profitable 
to  them  as  to  those  to  whom  it  is  extended, 
and  that  it  is  spiritually  as  necessary  for 
them  as  for  those  to  whom  it  is  extended ; 
that  to  substitute,  for  this  joint  develop- 
ment of  all,  the  sporadic  pleasures  of  a  few, 
is  to  strive  to  make  an  array  march  by  indi- 
viduals and  by  squads  and  by  voluntary 
conjunctions,  instead  of  by  grand  divisions 
under  its  own  concentrate  government. 

John  Baseam. 


THE  NEW  JERUSALEM; 

A  MILLBBITE  STORY. 


IT  doos  beat  all  how  that  half-witted 
cretur.  Dr.  Peleg,  can  lead  folks  round 
by  the  nose  I  Even  Enus  Sinkley,  that 's 
as  sot  as  the  side  of  the  house,  doos  jest 
as  he  says.  If  Dr.  Peleg  should  tell  him 
that  the  world  wa'  n't  comin'  to  an  end 
next  Sunday,  I  ain't  sure  but  he  *d  give  up 
the  idee,  disappintin'  as  't  would  be." 
It  was  <<Mis'  Pel'tiah  Sanders,"  the  store- 


keeper's wife,  who  said  that  to  her  crony, 
<*Mis'  Deacon  Spettigue,"  as  they  leaned 
over  their  mutual  back-yard  fence,  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening. 

'<  I  hain  t  got  no  patience  with  them  Miller- 
ites,  with  their  everlastin'  dawdlin'  roond, 
leavin'  their  work  all  undone,  because  they 
're  agoin'  up  next  Sunday.  '  Keepin'  tiieir 
lights  abumin','  they  call  it,  but  I  call  it 
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clear,  sheer  sbiftlessness,  and  it  ain't  nothin* 
elae.  Look  at  Enus  Sinkley,  now;  there 
ain't  no  such  s'ile  as  that  farm  of  his  no- 
where round,  and  not  so  much  as  a  potato 
or  a  mite  of  garden  sass  planted,  and  him 
with  his  store  clothes,  and  Miss  Sinkley 
with  her  best  ruffled  night-gown  all  laid  out, 
ready  to  slip  on  at  a  minute's  wamin',  when 
they  git  notice  to  go  up.  Folks  used  to 
think  Enus  Sinkley  was  consid'able  of  a 
man,  and  his  heart  was  so  sot  on  worldly 
prosperity  that  he  would  n't  let  his  daughter 
merry  a  good,  stiddy,  likely,  young  man, 
because  he  was  poor." 

« It  wa'  n't  altogether  that,"  repUed  Mis' 
Deacon  Spettigue,  a  meager,  worried  little 
woman,  who  spoke,  always,  in  a  mysterious 
half-whisper,  which  gave  great  effect  to  her 
words, "  Pritchards  is  Pritchards ;  they  don't 
amount  to  but  dretful  little,  rich  or  poor. 
Judith  Sinkley  had  ought  to  do  better  than 
to  hey  Frank  Pritchard." 

**  It  '11  end  in  that  poor  infatuated  father 
of  hem  try  in*  to  make  her  merry  Dr.  Peleg," 
said  Mis'  Sanders.  <<But  when  anybody 
makes  Judith  Sinkley  do  that  1*11  gire  in 
that  the  world  is  comin'  to  an  end.  She 's 
kerried  her  head  too  high,  and  somehow 
or  'nother«she  's  got  to  get  her  come-up- 
ance,  folks  always  doos ;  but  it  won't  be 
that  way." 

"  She 's  terrible  smart,  Judith  is,  and 
she 's  got  a  takin'  way  with  her.  Our  min- 
ister says  that  half  the  Millerite  excitement, 
here  in  Stillwater,  is  owin'  to  Judith  Sink- 
ley's  singin'  at  the  meetin's.  They  say 
she  don*t  hev  no  sympathy  with  the  kerry- 
insK>n,  but  she  sings  to  please  her  father, 
and  her  voice  is  terrible  kind  of  movin'. 
There  it  is,  now,  and  if  it  don't  sound  like 
the  Day  of  Jedgment  I  never  heard  nothin' 
that  did." 

On  the  still  night  air  came  floating  a  full 
clear  soprano  voice,  with  an  indescribably 
mild  and  mournful  cadence, 

*•  In  the  last  watch  of  the  night 
Yon  'U  hear  the  trumpet  blow, 

Then  keepijour  lamps  aborning, 
And  be  ready  to  go." 

A  multitude  of  voices  took  up  the  refrain ; 

"  Then  keep  yonr  lampi  abnmlng 
And  be  ready  to  go." 


Then  the  strong,  thrilling  voice  burst  forth 
again; 

**  The  Lord  hi*  wrath  haa  loosened, 

The  wicked  are  undone ; 
O  ilnners  yon  11  be  wailing 
Your  ■infnl  race  la  run.** 
Shouts  and  groans  mingled  with  the  voices, 
as  they  dwelt,  lingeringly,  on  the  fate  of  sin- 
ners. 

This  hymn  was  the  effort  of  a  poet  in 
their  own  congregation,  and  was  the  prime 
favorite  of  the  Stillwater  Millerites. 

*^  Now  ain't  that  enough  to  make  anybody 
feel  kinder  creepy?"  said  Mis'  Deacon 
Spettigue.  <*  I  'm  free  to  confess  it  has  reg- 
'larly  took  hold  of  me.  The  Deacon .  he 
complains  because  I  wake  him  up,  every 
night,  a  sayin'  that  'twould  be  kinder  cu* 
rus  if  the  world  did  come  to  an  end  next 
Sunday.  He  says  it  ain't  accordin'  to 
Scripter,  and  he  won't  meddle  nor  make 
with  it  And  Scripter  doos  say,  plain 
enough,  that  the  Last  Day  is  acomin',  un- 
beknownst, but,  for  all  that,  when  I  set  my 
soft  soap  I  could  n*t  help  thinkin'  that  mebbe 
soft  soap  would  n't  be  no  use  to  me  by  the 
time  't  was  ready,  and  I  hev  put  off  gettin' 
my  summer  bunnit,  thinkin'  't  would  be  a 
savin'  not  to  hev  one  if  't  was  to  wear  only 
one  or  two  Sundays." 

^  Sakes  alive^  Mis'  Spettigue,  you  be  most 
upsot,  hain't  you?  It 's  my  belief  that  it 's 
the  doin's  of  the  Enemy  and  I  should  send 
for  the  minister,  if  I  was  you.  For  my  part 
I  expect  to  set  under  the  droppin's  of  the 
sanctuary  next  Sunday,  and  help  Elviry  Ann 
do  up  the  washin'  next  Monday,  jest  as 
usual,  and  I  hope  when  the  Day  of  Jedg- 
ment doos  come  I  shan't  be  found  a  loafin' 
and  adawdlin',  for  there  ain't  no  religion  in 
that.  If  Enus  Sinkley  thinks  it 's  pious  to 
let  the  Lord's  good  s'ile  run  to  waste—" 

"  That 's  Judith  a  comin',  now,"  inter- 
rupted Mis'  Deacon  Spettigue,  as  a  light, 
springing  step,  accompanied  by  a  loose  and 
uncertain  one,  sounded  along  a  side  street, 
very  near  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  gossips. 
'<  The  meetin'  ain't  half  done,  and  Dr.  Peleg 
has  left  to  keep  her  company  home." 

'<  Good  evenin',  Judith,"  said  Mis'  San- 
ders, affably. 

The  girl  and  her  companion  stopped. 
The  moonlight  revealed  a  tall  shapely  figure, 
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with  a  bright  handsome  face;  a  petfect 
face  80  far  as  feature  and  coloring  go.  But 
it  did  not  correspond  with  the  voice.  There 
was  a  childish  weakness  about  it.  There 
could  scarcely  have  been  an  odder  contrast 
to  her  beauty  than  the  figure  beside  her  pre- 
sented at  first  sight.  A  misshapen  man,  his 
head  half-buried  between  his  shoulders, 
meager  and  inadequate  legs  supporting  a 
bulky  body.  The  face  was  the  only  redeem- 
ing point, — a  fine,  sensitive  face,  with  del- 
icate, clear-cut  features,  and  a  kind  of 
poetical  beauty  about  it  which  made  many 
people  say  that  Dr.  Feleg  had  *'  the  face  of 
an  angel." 

«  Meetin's  consid'able  lively,  hain't  they  ?  " 
pursued  Mis'  Sanders.  The  girl's  brow  con- 
tracted a  little. 

"  Yes,  the  people  are  very  excitable.  And 
they  believe  it  so  firmly.  I  can't  I  'm  afraid 
I  don't  quite  wish  to.  The  thought  terrifies 
me.    I  like  this  world,  and  I  want  it  to  last." 

<<  I  'm  afraid  most  folks  dooe— poor  sinful 
oreturs  that  we  be,"  said  Mis'  Sanders. 
''And  agoin'  to  work  and  settin'  a  day  when 
you  've  got  to  give  it  up  don't  make  no  great 
difference — ^besides  bein' vain  imaginations." 

Mis'  Sanders  addressed  this  remark,  in  a 
very  aggressive  manner,  to  Dr.  Feleg,  but 
the  hunchback's  face  was  gently  impassive, 
as  if  he  had  not  heard  her. 

«  The  Deacon  he  thinks  Dr.  Feleg  ain't 
such  a  fool,  after  aU,"  said  Mis'  Spettigue. 
**  He  thinks  he's  got  some  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent,  along  vnfh  the  harmlessness  of 
the  dove.  He  ain't  got  book  leamin',  to  be 
sure,  but  he 's  terrible  knowledgeable  about 
roots  and  yarbs,  and  he  cured  old  Uncle 
Daniel  Spettigue's  rheumatiz,  when  the  doc- 
tors had  give  him  up.  He's  one  of  them 
that's  born  with  a  better  understandin'  of 
Nater's  works  than  others.  The  Deacon 
says  he 's  a  real  child  of  Nater." 

'*  He  ain't  a  child  of  grace  or  he  would  n't 
be  a  shoutin'  Millerite,  that's  certain,"  said 
Mis'  Sanders,  sharply. 

*<  Well,  I  don't  know.  Some  of  'em  do 
seem  to  be  real  Godly-given,"  said  Mis'  Spet- 
tigue. •''  And  it  would  be  kind  of  queer, 
now,  would  n't  it,  if  the  world  should  come 
to  an  end?  'T would  surprise  consid'able 
many." 


In  the  meantime  tiie  young  woman  and 
her  companion  had  reached  a  lacgp  fann- 
house,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Even 
in  the  uncertain  light  of  the  moon  the  place 
had  a  neglected  aspect ;  the  gate  hung,  half 
unhinged,  the  garden  paths  were  growing  a 
plentiful  crop  of  weeds,  and  untrained  vines 
ran  riot  over  everything,  and  switched  their 
long  tendrils  in  the  faces  of  those  who  ven- 
tured to  enter,  with  the  air  of  reckless  tri- 
umph which  Nature  always  has  when  she  is 
having  her  own  way  again,  in  a  place  where 
man  has,  for  a  time,  subdued  her. 

JSneas  Sinclair — corrupted  by  Stillwater 
dialect  to  Enus  Sinkley — ^had  been  one  of 
Stillwater's  most  prosperous  farmers,  until 
he  became  a  Millerite.  Since  then  he  had 
done  nothing  but  wait  for  the  sound  of  the 
last  trump.  Even  his  hair  and  beard  were 
left  unshorn;  everything  that  it  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  do  to  support  exists 
ence  was  left  undone,  in  his  zeal  to  be  foond 
^  waiting  for.  his  Lord."  A  fear  was  grow- 
ing, among  his  friends  and  neighbors  not  of 
the  faith,  tliat  he  was  becoming  insane. 
But  were  not  all  the  MiUerites  more  or  leu 
so  ?  And  were  they  not  all  left  to  follow 
the  devices  and  desires  of  their  own  hearts? 
Nobody  ventured  to  offer  any  advice  to 
Enufr— not  even  those  of  his  brethren  in  the 
faith  who  had  a  saving  remnant  of  worldly 
wisdom  mingled  with  their  faith  in  their 
immediate  ascension. 

Dr.  Fel^  left  his  companion  at  the  gate, 
and  turned  to  go,  without  a  word. 

The  girl  gently  laid  a  detaining  hand  up- 
on his  arm. 

'*  You  are  not  like  yourself  to-night  Br. 
Feleg.  You  have  scarcely  spoken  to  me. 
You  didn't  sing  and  you  were  willing  to 
leave  the  meeting  so  early.  Is  anything  the 
matter?" 

*<  I  'm  a  hypocrite  Judith.  I  've  just  foond 
it  out,  to-night,  and  I  didn't  dare  to  mg  cr 
pray.  I  don't  dare  to  go  the  meetin's  no 
more.  I've  let  a  woman's  face  come  be- 
tween me  and  my  Lord,  and  there's  nothin' 
but  the  fires  of  his  wrath  that  11  hide  it  I 
His  jedgments  are  sure ;  he 's  a  lettin'  me 
feel  them  fires  a'ready." 

The  girl  had  turned  away  a  little  impa- 
tiently, at  first    Her  healthy  natme  was 
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thoroughlj  wearied  of  the  morbid  atmoe- 
pbere  in  which  it  lived.  The  cant  of  the 
Millerites  had  become  nnendnrable.  Bnt 
as  the  hunchback  went  on,  his  whole  frame 
trembling  with  his  emotion,  she  tamed  an 
astonished  face  upon  him. 

«  A  woman's  face  ?  YoUj  Dr.  Peleg  1  What 
art  you  talking  abont?  " 

He  shrank  as  if  from  a  blow. 

<<0f  course  I  might  have  known  yon 
would  n't  know.  And  yet  sometimes  I  *yt 
been  crazy  enough  to  think  you  had  thought 
of  it,  too  I  I  'm  a  man,  Judith,  after  all — 
after  all;  and  youVe  ben  jest  like  the 
breath  of  life  to  me  eyer  sence  you  was  a 
little  gal !  It 's  come  acrost  me  to-night^  a 
kind  of  realizin'  sense  that  the  New  Jeruwh 
lem  hain't  never  meant  ncthin'  to  me  hu  you  / 
You  and  me  enterin'  in  together  was  what  I 
see  in  them  viBions  that  folks  thought  was 
80  wonderful.  And  I  'd  got  rid  of  this  poor 
mb'able  body  that  makes  you  hate  the  sight 
of  me.  I  forgot  the  Lord  and  put  a  mortal 
cretur  in  his  place,  and  he  is  a  punishin' 
me  I" 

The  girl  looked  at  him  in  utter  amaze- 
ment It  occurred  to  her  that  all  the  Miller- 
ites were  probably  going  mad,  and  Dr. 
Peleg's  madness  was  manifesting  itself  in 
this  extraordinary  way.  She  had  heard  that 
one  must  be  soothing  yet  firm  with  mad 
people. 

"  You  had  better  go  home  and  rest,  Dr. 
Peleg.  This  continual  talking  about  the 
Bay  of  Judgment  is  exciting.  It  puts  all 
sorts  of  wild  notions  into  people's  heads. 
You  '11  forget  all  this  nonsense  when  you  get 
lested  and  quiet  I " 

She  talked  to  him  soothingly,  as  she 
might  have  talked  to  an  excited  child. 

"And  you  only  think  I'm  crazy  I  You 
ham't  nerer  thought,  Judith,  that  mebbe 
things  would  be  different  in  the  New  Jeru- 
salem ?  "  he  said,  wistfully.  <<  That  mebbe 
I'd  be  different  and  we'd  be  nearer— you 
audi?" 

It  was  evident  that  he  was  not  insane,  so 
she  felt  suddenly  that  she  would  be  Justified 
in  losing  her  patience,  and  speaking  frankly. 

<<  You  are  too  absurd  1  Ten  thousand  new 
worlds  could  not  bring  you  and  me  nearer 
together  1" 


She  turned  away,  and  ran  up  the  steps. 
But  on  the  threshold  of  the  door  she  paused. 
Then  she  ran  down  again,  and  caught  his 
hand,  eagerly,  in  hers. 

"  If  you  love  me — ^if  you  really  love  me, 
Dr.  Peleg,  you  will  use  your  influence  with 
Father  about  Frank.  You  can  make  him 
do  anything  you  please,  and  Frank  is  com- 
ing back  I " 

A  spasm  of  jealous  pain  contracted  the 
little  man's  face.  For  a  moment  he  said 
nothing. 

"If  you  loved  me  you  would  want  to 
make  me  happy  1 "  she  said. 

*j[JBut  I  "m  a  man,  after  all,  Judith  1  You 
must  nt  ask  me  to  do  what  a  man  canU  do  I 
Besides — "  and  his  face  grew  bright  and  se- 
rene again — "  the  New  Jerusalem's  acomin', 
and  there 's  no  merryin'  nor  givin'  in  mer- 
riagel" 

She  put  her  fingers  into  her  ears,  and  ran 
into  the  house,  slamming  the  door  behind 
her  like  a  pettish  child. 

Dr.  Peleg  stood  there  when  she  had  gone, 
with  the  night  air  chilling  him,  and  the 
thorny  vines  buffeting  him.  It  was  only 
when  £nus  Sinkley  came  home  from  the 
Millerite  meeting  that  he  seemed  to  gather 
his  wits  together,  and  shuffled  off.  He  for- 
bore to  respond  to  the  customary  congratu- 
lations upon  their  short  remnant  of  earthly 
probation,  which  Enus  tendered  him ;  for  a 
moment  he  seemed  to  be  making  an  effort 
to  say  something,  but  the  moment  passed, 
and  he  did  not  say  it. 

"  It 's  of  no  use  to  say  anything — there  '11 
be  neither  merryin'  nor  givin'  in  merriage, 
and  if  there  was  I  'm  a  man  and  how  could 
I  give  her  to  him  ?  And  he  ain't  come  yet ; 
mebbe  he  won't  come.  The  time  is  short, 
now." 

Turning  the  first  comer  he  ran  against  a 
man.  He  saw  his  face  clearly,  in  the  moon- 
light; it  was  Frank  Pritohard.  Dr.  Peleg's 
face  grew  white,  as  he  watched  the  strong, 
manly  figure,  disappearing  in  the  distance. 

"  It  '11  make  her  happy,  and  I'd  ought  to 
be  glad,  but  O  Lord  how  can  I,  sinful  cre- 
tur that  I  be  ?  And  it  don't  make  4tny  dif- 
ference whether  I  say  anything  to  Enus 
Sinkly  or  not,  for  the  end  is  apcomin*  I " 

And  Dr.  Peleg  surveyed  the  sky,  eagerly. 
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for  some  sign  of  that  coming  end.  The 
moon  sailed  placidly  through  a  cloudless  sky, 
and  the  stars  twinkled  as  cheerily  as  if  they 
had  ages  before  them.  For  the  first  time  a 
pang  of  real  doubt  chilled  Dr.  Peleg's  heart. 

<af  it  shouldn't  be  I  O  Lord,  if  it 
should  n't  be  1 "  he  murmured. 

Before  noon  of  the  next  day  it  was  known 
all  07er  Stillwater  that  Judith  Sinclair's 
lover  had  come  back.  Opinions  varied  as  to 
whether  her  father  would  allow  her  to  see 
him  or  not.  Many  thought  that,  although 
his  wordliness  might  have  been  eliminated 
by  his  religious  faith,  his  obstinacy  had  not, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  Frank 
Pritchard  to  venture  near  the  house.  But 
on  that  Saturday — ^within  a  few  hours  of  the 
end  of  all  things,  according  to  his  unques- 
tioning faith — the  old  man  was  utterly  ob- 
livious of  the  things  of  this  world.  Judith 
was  free  to  walk  and  talk  with  her  lover  as 
she  pleased,  and,  save  for  a  dread  which 
haunted  her  mind  that  the  Millerite  proph- 
ecy might  prove  true,  and  all  earthly  joy  be 
destined  to  a  speedy  end,  her  happiness  was 
perfect.  No  thought  of  Dr.  Peleg  and  his 
absurdity  crossed  her  mind.  Since  she  did 
not  need  him  to  appease  her  father  it  was 
easy  to  forget  him. 

Her  lover  urged  her  to  take  advantage  of 
her  father's  state  of  mind  and  let  their  mar- 
riage take  place,  privately,  that  day,  but 
Judith  was  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  pre- 
vailing ideas  to  shrink  from  marrying  at 
such  a  time.  But  she  promised  him  that  so 
sure  as  the  sun  did  not  refuse  its  light  on 
the  next  day  she  would  walk  quietly  across 
the  fields  with  liim,  to  Upper  Stillwater,  and 
be  married  there. 

It  was  really  Mis'  Pel'tiah  Sanders'  sug- 
gestion. She  had  seized  Frank  Pritchard, 
from  her  back-yard  fence,  as  he  was  passing, 
and  advised  him  to  "  make  sure  of  Judith 
a-Sunday,  when  the  Millerites  would  have 
found  out  what  poor  deluded  creturs  they 
were,  and  Enus  Sinkley  would  feel  too 
meachin'  to  make  a  fuss  about  anything." 

Meetings  were  held,  with  scarcely  any  in- 
termission, on  that  Saturday.  In  the  last 
watch  of  that  night  the  trumpet  was  to 
sound,  and  wordly  cares  and  hopes  were  all 
laid  aside  and  forgotten  by  the  Millerites. 


But  at  none  of  the  meetings  did  Dr.  Peleg 
appear.  He  had  retired  to  the  woods,  as  he 
had  a  habit  of  doing  occasionally,  and  it 
was  reported  that  he  had  one  of  his  ''mel- 
ancholy spells,"  but  the  brethren  thought  he 
had  better  seek  the  consolations  of  religion, 
rather  than  those  of  Nature,  and  where  were 
they  to  be  found  except  in  the  meetings 
where  the  faithful  were  singing  and  shout- 
ing in  an  ecstasy  of  expectation  ?  It  was 
feared  that  Dr.  Peleg  after  having  preached 
to  others  had  become  a  castaway. 

Never  did  a  more  beautiful  day  dawn  up- 
on Stillwater  than  that  Saturday.  It  was 
early  summer,  and  overhead  was  intense, 
cloudless  blue, — under  foot  freshest,  living 
verdure.  Doves  cooed  placidly  on  the  eaves, 
bobolinks  were  riotous  in  the  meadows,  the 
very  air  seemed  full  of  joyous  life.  But 
there  was  a  strange  hush  and  solemnity 
among  the  people.  Even  those  who  ridi- 
culed the  Millerite  prediction  had  not  wholly 
escaped  the  pervading  sense  of  expectation. 
Business  was  almost  entirely  suspended. 
The  butcher  was  a  Millerite,  and  had  ex- 
changed his  frock  for  an  ascension  robe. 
Mr.  Pel'tiah  Sanders'  store  was  open— owing 
to  the  determined  spirit  of  Mis*  Pel'tiah, 
her  lord  being  a  prudent  soul,  who  did  not 
believe  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end,  but 
thought  "  as  there  was  oonsid'able  many  of 
them  Millerites  it  wa'n't  best  to  run  acrost 
their  grain  too  much ; " — for  there  was  an- 
other store.  Mis'  Pel'tiah  sold  nothing  but 
an  occasional  plug  of  tobacco,  which  was 
intended  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of 
some  unbelieving  and  outwardly  scoffiug, 
but  inwardly  apprehensive  souL 

The  dress-maker  had  halted  between  two 
opinions  until  the  preceding  night,  when 
she  was  thoroughly  converted  to  the  Miller- 
ite faith  by  a  mysterious  occurrence.  This 
event  was  nothing  less  than  the  unaccount- 
able abstraction  of  all  her  hair-pins  from  be- 
neath her  pillow.  The  same  extraordinary 
phenomenon  had,  on  previous  occasions, 
presaged  wonderful  happenings,  which  were 
regarded  by  the  dress-maker  as  visitations 
from  her  deceased  husband.  Coming  at 
such  a  time  she  regarded  this  one  as  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Millerite 
prophecy,  and  she  immediately  abandoned 
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all  worldly  occupations,  leaving  Mis'  Pel'tiah 
Sanders*  new  dress,  which  sha  expected  to 
wear  on  Sunday,  uncompleted,  to  that  worthy 
woman's  great  wrath — which  wrath  was  only 
partially  appeased  by  the  reflection  that,  as 
the  milliner  was  also  a  Millerlte  she  could 
not  haye  had  her  new  bonnet  to  wear  with 
it,  if  it  had  been  finished.  The  pastor  of 
the  two  churches  preached  earnestly  against 
the  Millerlte  doctrine,  as  "  unscriptural  and 
unedifying/'  but  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts 
the  heresy  crept  in  among  their  flocks,  and 
many,  like  Mis'  Deacon  Spettigue,  felt  that 
it  would  be  wisdom's  part  not  to  clean  house 
or  buy  their  summer  bonnets  until  they  were 
sure  ^at  the  world  was  going  to  last  1 

That  night  was  spent  by  most  of  the 
MiUerites  upon  their  house-tops.  Some  were 
in  a  state  of  religious  exaltation,  a  few 
women  were  hysterical,  but  most  of  them 
viewed  the  matter  in  an  astonishingly  prac- 
tical light,  and  seemed  to  take  great  satis- 
faction in  the  prospect  of  getting  the  better 
of  their  unbelieving  neighbors. 

They  sang  and  prayed  all  through  the 
night,  and  with  greater  fervency  as  the  last 
watch  drew  near. 

The  cracked  old  bell  in  the  church  steeple 
struck  the  hour. 

A  breathless  hush  followed.  For  an  hour 
there  lasted  a  sDence  that  could  be  felt 

But  instead  of  the  sound  of  the  last  trum- 
pet came  the  cheerful  crow  of  the  cocks  from 
the  bam-jards.  A  rosy  flush  crept  into  the 
eastern  sky.  Some  sleepy  robins  aroused 
themselves  and  poured  forth  a  jubilant  song. 
The  dawn  came  on,  fresh  and  dewy  and 
sweet,  and  the  busy  old  world  moved  on, 
with  its  burdens  of  joy  and  sorrow,  as  if  it 
were  full  of  youth  and  freshness,  and  nobody 
had  ever  dreamed  of  its  end. 

In  the  flush  of  the  early  morning  Judith 
Sinclair  and  her  lover  walked  across  the 
fields  to  Upper  Stillwater,  where  they  were 
to  be  married. 

.£nea8  Sinclair  had  retired  to  his  own 
house,  and  barred  the  door  against  all  in- 


truders. There  were  rumors  abroad  that  he 
was  hopelessly  crazed.  Some  of  the  MiUer- 
ites believed  that  this  disappointment  was 
only  a  trial  of  their  faith,  but  it  was  appar- 
ent that  ^neas  Sinclair's  faith  was  gone. 

To  Judith  and  her  lover  it  seemed  that 
the  old  world,  with  its  doubts  and  dreads, 
had  come  to  an  end,  and  a  new  Eden  had 
dawned. 

But  the  blissful  illusion  was  shockingly 
dispelled.  From  the  shadow  of  a  clump  of 
trees,  beside  the  way,  the  insane  old  man, 
Judith's  father,  suddenly  rushed  upon  them. 
He  heaped  imprecations  upon  his  daughter's 
head,  but  his  fury  seemed  to  be  chiefly  di- 
rected towards  the  young  man;  with  the 
strength  and  quickness  which  madness  gives 
he  raised  his  heavy  gun,  and  aimed  a  blow 
at  his  head.  But  it  fell — not  on  Frank 
Pritchard's  head  but  on  that  of  the  little 
hunchback.  Dr.  Peleg,  who  threw  himself 
before  him.  Then,  apparently  terrified  at 
what  he  had  done  the  maniac  fled.  Frank 
Pritchard  raised  Dr.  Peleg's  head  from  the 
ground. 

<<  He  saved  my  life,"  he  said,  **  but  he  has 
given  his  own." 

The  himchback  opened  his  eyes  with  an 
effort,  and  looked  wistfully  up  into  Judith's 
face  as  if  for  some  sign  of  gratitude. 

<'It'«  no  more  than  he  ought  to  have 
done  1  He  told  father— he  set  him  on  1  He 
must  have — ^there  was  no  one  else  1 "  she 
cried  excitedly. 

<<You  don't  think  that  of  me,  Judith  1 
You  can't  think  that  I"  he  moaned.  "I 
was  afraid  he'd  do  it,  and  I've  ben  a 
watchin'  him,  so's  to  prevent  it.  Some- 
times the  devil  told  me  to  keep  out  of  the 
way ;  it  wa'n't  none  of  my  business ;  but  I 
did  n't,  and  the  Lord  let  me  save  him  for 
you,  and  I  'm  thankful.  I  'm  ready  to  go, 
now, — ready  to  go  1  And,  mebbe,  Judith — 
in  the  New  Jerusalem — ^things  will  be  differ- 
ent atween  you  and  me " 

Sophie  SwetU 
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^OT  yet,  not  yet,  Golden  Bod  I 
MeadowB  are  asnow  with  rne, 
Roses  blush  the  hedges  through ; 
Star-blooms  mesh  the  grasses,  late 

Daisies  in  the  pastores  wait. 

Still  the  bee  the  nectar  sips 

From  the  clover's  crimson  lips. 

Lilies  from  the  streams  uplift 

Their  white  brows,  and  sway  and  drift 

Wood  scents  woo  us,  lure  us  still, 

Through  the  hollow,  o'er  the  hilL 

There,  where  white  flower-Tcstals  make 

Shrines  amid  the  fern  and  brake, 

Oichids,  sweet  mysterious  things 

As  young  heart's  imaginings, 

O'erlean  from  the  brooklet's  brink. 

Not  yet  of  our  white  and  pink 

Tire  we,  time  enough  for  gold 

When  the  year  and  we  are  old. 

Not  yet,  not  yet.  Golden  Rod! 

Not  yet,  not  yet,  Golden  Rod  1 

Not  yet  by  the  haunted  streams 

Have  we  dreamed  out  all  our  dreams; 

Not  yet  in  the  mystic  groves 

Have  we  whispered  all  our  loves,^ 

Not  yet  found  the  days  too  long 

For  the  measure  of  our  song. 

Hide  I  thou  beauteous,  fateful  flame, 

Pomp  and  warning  in  thy  name ; 

Not  yet  smite  nor  shrivel,  wait 

For  thy  purple  Aster^nate 

IVhere  sweet  Clethra's  spikes  shall  make 

Thickest  ambush  for  thy  sake, 

And  the  fair  Clematis  twine 

Yirgin's-bower  to  bar  thy  sign. 

Bid  us  not  our  pleasance  quit 

Till  the  merry  swallows  flit, 

Till  the  throbbing  streams  grow  cold, 

And  the  year  and  we  are  old. 

Not  yet,  not  yet»  Golden  Rod  I 

EmOy  A.  BnuUoek. 
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^'HE  life  of  Savonarola,  his  relations  to 
1 1  the  age  in  which  he  lived  and  its  own 
'y  f  distinctive  characteristics  ore  specially 

J  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  stu- 
dent of  history.  One  of  the  greatest  and 
most  fmitful  movements  of  the  human 
mind  was  then  approaching  and  had  almost 
reached  its  maturity.  The  beginning  of  the 
revival  of  learning,  or  of  the  renewed  inter- 
est in  it,  has  been  referred  to  various  epochs, 
but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  fix  upon  any 
precise  time  for  the  origin  of  a  movement 
which  was  slow  and  gradual,  and  must  have 
been  at  the  outset  feeble  and  indistinct 
The  earliest  discoverable  evidence  of  its 
existence  is  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
ventual schools  by  Charlemagne,  but  the 
learning  of  that  time  comprehended  little 
more  than  the  crude  and  narrow  science  and 
philosophy  of  the  church.  Eichom,  who  is 
quoted  by  Hallam,  dates  the  restoration  of 
a  taste  for  classical  literature,  which  ultL 
mately  became  one  of  the  special  manifes- 
tations of  this  movement,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  tenth  century.  The  scholasticism  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  is 
another  manifestation  of  the  same  move- 
ment which  in  Italy  afterwards  assumed  the 
form  of  the  Renaissance. 

«  The  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century," 
says  Dr.  Draper, "  reveals  to  Western  Europe 
two  worlds,  a  new  one  and  an  old ;  the  for- 
mer by  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  the  latter 
by  the  fall  of  Constantinople."  The  fall  of 
that  city  in  1453,  and  the  consequent  emi- 
gration of  large  numbers  of  Greeks  to  Italy, 
unquestionably  contributed  much  to  the 
Renaissance.  It  derived  a  fresh  impetus 
from  the  introduction  and  general  diffusion 
of  Greek  culture  and  its  direction  was  as- 
sured thereby,  but  it  did  not  originate  in 
the  event  which  thus  made  the  art  and  lit- 
erature of  Greece  the  peculiar  heritage  of 
Italy.  According  to  Hallam,  whose  opinion 
is  adopted  by  subsequent  writers,  ''The 
first  real  restorer  of  polite  letters  was  Pe- 
trarch,*' who  lived  from  1304  to  1374 ;  and 
Boccaccio  was  his  contemporary  who  sur- 
vived him  only  one  year,  itnd  was  almost 


equally  a  representative  of  the  modem 
spirit 

The  finer  characteristics  of  the  Renais- 
sance have  been  recently  presented  with 
exquisite  taste  and  feeling  by  Mr.  Walter 
Pater,  and  with  more  thoroughness  and  am- 
plitude by  Mr.  John  Addington  Symonds ; 
but,  in  a  broad  sense,  it  may  be  described 
as  an  emancipation  of  the  human  mind 
from  the  narrow  traditions  of  the  dai*k  ages ; 
the  recovery  of  its  dignity  and  independ- 
ence after  a  long  and  benighted  period  of 
abasement  and  bondage.  Its  spirit  was  the 
ruling  spirit  of  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  nowhere  was  its  quickening  influ- 
ence felt  more  or  was  it  more  fruitful  than 
in  Florence. 

Art,  that  had  been  the  servile  handmaid 
of  the  Church  and  devoted  to  the  expres- 
sion of  its  spiritual  and  dogmatic  concep- 
tions, became  rapidly  secularized.  The 
sense  of  beauty,  which  had  been  subor- 
dinated to  religious  purposes,  began  to 
predominate;  the  strained  and  unnatural 
symbolism  of  the  early  artists  gradually 
disappeared  as  it  was  seen  that  form  and 
color  have  a  charm  of  their  own,  and  that 
the  comeliness  of  natural  objects  is  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  their  reproduction  in  stone 
or  upon  canvas.  £2ven  the  saints  were  no 
longer  painted  as  mere  earthly  tenements 
of  sacred  passions  and  emotions  but  wore 
the  look  of  pagan  divinities.  There  is  a 
familiar  instance  of  this  strange  union  of 
Christian  and  pagan  sentiment  in  the  Mag- 
dalen of  Correggio  (who  waa  bom  a  few 
years  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury), which  has  been  copied  in  innumera- 
ble lithographs  and  engravings  and  as  thus 
reproduced  may  be  seen  in  the  windows  of 
almost  every  print-shop.  It  is  the  beautiful 
face  and  form  of  a  Venus  whom  we  thus 
see  reclining  on  the  ground  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  an  open  book,  in  whose  features 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  weeping  penitent 
described  by  Saint  Luke.  Modem  art  be- 
gan with  Cimabue,  Giotto  and  Niccola  Pi- 
sano  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  it  found 
its  best  exponents  in  Da  Vinci,  Michael  An-' 
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gelo  and  Raphael,  who  were  liying  when 
Savonarola  died. 

Literature  was  also  released  from  the  do- 
minion of  the  schoolmen  and,  ceasing  to  be 
concerned  with  the  subtleties  and  refine- 
ments of  their  peculiar  theology,  sought 
and  found  in  the  classics  the  model  for  its 
style  and  the  fountain  of  its  choicest  inspir- 
ation. 

Macaulay  says  in  his  essay  upon  Machia- 
velli,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Savona- 
rola, that  at  this  time  *'  the  admiration  of 
genius  and  learning  became  almost  an  idol- 
atry among  the  people  of  Italy,"  and  in  this 
passage  truth  is  not  sacrificed  to  rhetoric. 
Art  for  art's  sake  and  culture  as  an  end  in 
itself  were  not  then  as  they  are  now  the 
shibboleth  of  a  school  or  a  sect,  but  they 
were  tenets  of  a  popular  creed  which  had 
more  fervent  adherents  in  Florence  than 
Christianity  itself,  and  actually  appropri- 
ated its  sanctuaries.  Giotto's  bell-tower, 
Pisano  and  Ghiberti's  gates  to  the  baptistery 
of  Saint  John  and  Brunelleschi's  dome  were 
worshiped  by  the  Florentines  with  more  real 
fervor  than  tiie  Deity  to  whose  services  these 
structures  were  nominally  dedicated;  and 
their  veneration  of  the  classics  was  illus- 
trated by  the  votive  lamp  which  Ficino  kept 
burning  before  a  bust  of  Plato.  Poliziano, 
Luigi  Pulci  and  Pico  della  Mirandola,  of 
whom  Machiavelli  says  **  He  was  a  man  of 
almost  supernatural  genius,"  were  also  con- 
temporaries Qf  Savonarola  and  citizens  of 
Florence  whose  names  mark  the  develop- 
ment of  its  literature. 

Savonarola  was  bom  in  the  year  1452  at 
Ferrara.  As  a  child,  amid  the  gayety  of  its 
court  where  his  grandfather,  who  had  charge 
of  his  early  education,  held  the  post  of  phy- 
sician to  the  ruling  family  of  Este,  he  was 
noted  for  a  grave  and  retiring  disposition. 
Before  he  could  have  known  much  of  the 
world  he  was  oppressed  and  almost  tortured 
by  an  over-wrought  sense  of  its  extreme 
wickedness.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  writes 
of  "  the  great  misery  of  the  world,  the  iniq- 
uities of  men,  the  rapes,  the  adulteries,  the 
robberies,  the  pride,  the  idolatry,  the  cruel 
blasphemy  which  have  come  to  such  a 
height  in  the  world  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  one  found  who  does  good ;  **  and  again 


that  he  ''saw  virtue  everywhere  disdained 
and  vice  held  in  honor." 

Saddened  by  the  sins  that  he  saw  or  im- 
agined, without  the  will  to  attempt  their 
reformation  and  apparently  unconscious  of 
any  obligation  to  do  so,  he  seems  to  have 
thought  only  of  excluding  them  from  his 
sight  by  the  interposition  of  the  walls  of  a 
convent.  At  a  later  period  he  was  guided 
by  a  higher  and  nobler  sense  of  dn^,  but 
these  were  the  considerations  which  most 
influenced  him  to  adopt  a  monastic  life,  and 
the  only  reasons  by  which  he  sought  at  this 
time  to  justify  his  course.  The  seclusion  of 
the  convent  also  may  have  served  to  equip 
him  for  the  larger  and  more  useful  and 
heroic  part,  but  it  was  not  chosen  as  a 
means  of  preparation  for  it  for  no  other 
scheme  of  life  than  the  strictly  conventual 
one  was  then  contemplated  by  him.  He 
entered  the  Dominican  convent  at  Bologna 
in  his  twenty-third  year,  and  was  soon  re- 
garded by  its  other  inmates,  whose  society 
he  habitually  shunned,  as  an  ascetic.  It  is 
not  surprising  to  leam  that  he  not  only  re- 
tained that  conviction  of  the  great  depravity 
of  the  world  with  which  he  entered  the  con- 
vent, or  that  he  ultimately  was  led  to  r^ard 
the  church  as  equally  bad.  His  was  the 
religious  form  of  a  temperament  which  was 
manifested  in  the  misanthropy  of  Byron, 
the  melancholy  of  De  Musset  and  the 
welt-^chmerz  of  Heine;  which  has  waiped 
many  of  the  finest  minds  and  is  always  dis- 
tinguished by  an  acute  perception  of  the 
disparity  between  real  and  ideal  conditions 
of  human  existence.  Neither  the  church 
nor  the  world  was  in  those  days  what  it 
ought  to  be,  while  both  were  still  further 
removed  from  their  ideal  state  as  it  was  con- 
ceived by  him ;  and  his  sense  of  their  short- 
comings was  expressed  in  two  poems,  one 
of  which,  wrilten  in  the  convent,  was  en- 
titled *'The  Ruin  of  the  Church,**  and  the 
other,  composed  at  the  court  of  Ferrara. 
*•  The  Ruin  of  the  World." 

At  the  close  of  an  tmeventful  period  of 
seven  years  in  the  convent,  Savonarola  was 
sent  to  preach  at  Ferrara  and  thenoe,  after  a 
brief  sojourn  of  a  few  months,  to  Florence 
where  he  entered  the  convent  of  Saint  Marks, 
Neither  the  matter  nor  the  manner  of  hia 
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preaching  suited  the  refined  taste  of  the  the  prategd;  hut  he  was  weak  and  incapable 
Florentines  who  cared  only  for  the  graces  of  and  contemptible.  He  had  the  ambition  of 
oratory,  and  after  two  years  of  failure  to  his  ancestors  without  their  ability  to  corn- 
gain  their  attention  he  was  appointed  to  pass  its  ends ;  he  loved  power  as  much  and 
preach  the  Lent  sermons  of  the  next  two  cared  more  for  the  show  of  it,  and  his  osten- 
years  at  San  Geminiano  in  the  mountains  of  tatious  use  and  abuse  of  it  made  his  inepti- 
Siena.  Among  the  less  cultivated  and  more  tude  the  more  striking, 
appreciative  mountaineers  he  began  those  Savonarola  discovered  the  defects  in  the 
prophecies  of  the  scourge  and  renovation  of  character  of  Piero  no  sooner  than  it  became 
the  church  and  society  which  were  the  bur-  evident  to  Piero  that  he  had  in  Savonarola 
den  of  so  many  subsequent  sermons.  At  a  formidable  rival  for  the  mastery  of  Flor- 
first  they  were  founded  upon  biblical  texts,  ence.  Neither  of  them  could  be  unconscious 
but  as  he  grew  bolder  they  were  put  forth  of  the  marked  superiority  of  Savonarola,  and 
as  divine  revelations  to  himself.  Once  the  the  consciousness  of  it  made  the  Frate  more 
heavens  opened  and  he  saw  the  future  aggressive  and  truculent  while  it  oppressed 
calamities  of  Italy  and  the  church  and  Piero  with  uneasy  misgivings.  Soon  after 
heard  a  voice  commanding  him  to  proclaim  the  death  of  Lorenzo  in  1492  Piero  began 
what  he  had  seen  to  the  people ;  and  again  scheming  for  the  removal  of  the  Frate  from 
he  saw  a  sword  suspended  in  the  air ;  and  Florence,  and  succeeded  in  having  him  sent 
still  again  he  saw  a  black  cross  athwart  the  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Rome  and 
sky  bearing  the  inscription  **  Crux  ircR  DeL"  Milan  to  the  convent  at  Bologna,  where  he 
He  scrupulously  obeyed  the  divine  injuno-  remained  long  enough  to  preach  the  Lent 
tion,  and  leaving  San  Geminiano  he  preached  sermons  in  1403  and  then  returned  to  his 
at  Brescia,  at  Beggio,  at  Bologna,  at  Pavia  post  at  Saint  Mark. 

and  at  Genoa,  making  a  profound  impression  The  real  and  positive  influence  of  Savon- 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  at  all  these  arola  upon  the  politics  of  Florence  began 
places  and  throughout  Northern  Italy  by  with  the  entiy  of  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy 
the  vigor  and  earnestness  with  which  he  de-  in  the  year  1494.  Piero  was  timid  and 
nounced  the  vices  of  both  clergy  and  laity,  vacillating,  threatening  resistance  at  one 
and  by  the  prediction  of  their  speedy  and  moment  and  ready  at  another  to  make  the 
severe  punishment.  Soon  after  his  return  most  humiliating  concessions;  he  finally 
to  Florence,  in  1490,  he  was  elected  Prior  of  went  to  the  French  king  and  entered  into 
Saint  Marks  and,  the  reputation  that  he  had  an  ignominious  treaty  that  was  repudiated 
gained  abroad  having  created  a  general  de-  by  the  citizens  as  soon  as  it  was  made  known 
sire  among  the  fickle  and  novelty-loving  to  them.  They  afterwards  sent  an  embassy 
Florentines  to  see  and  hear  him,  there  was  of  their  own,  and  among  its  most  useful  and 
no  longer  any  lack  of  listeners  to  his  ser-  influential  members  was  Savonarola,  who 
mens.  also  conducted  the  subsequent  negotiations 

Florence  was  at  this  time  ruled  by  Ix>renzo  with  the  French.  The  conduct  of  Piero  was 
de  Medici,  for  whom  and  for  whose  rule  the  so  despicable  and  so  hurtful  to  the  interests 
Frate  soon  conceived  a  strong  antipathy,  of  the  Republic  that  it  alienated  many  of  his  ' 
He  refused  the  customary  homage  due  from  best  friends  and  exposed  him  to  the  popular 
the  newly  elected  Prior  to  the  head  of  the  censure.  His  efforts  to  regain  the  confi* 
ruling  house ;  he  repudiated  every  overture  denoe  of  the  Florentines  by  appeals  to  their 
made  by  Lorenzo,  and  finally  went  to  the  magnanimity,  and  to  impose  his  rule  upon 
bedside  of  the  dying  man  only  after  repeated  them  again  by  a  display  of  force,  were  alike 
and  urgent  solicitations.  The  son  and  sue-  unsuccessful.  The  opposition  to  him  be- 
oessor  of  Lorenzo  inherited  some  of  his  cul-  came  so  violent  as  to  imperil  his  personal 
tare  and  all  his  dislike  of  the  Frate;  he  safety  and  he  fled  to  Bologna,  thence  to 
wrote  mediocre  verses  and  patronized  men  Venice,  and  ultimately  to  Rome,  where  he 
of  letters,  and  has  been  praised  by  Poliziano  remained  till  after  the  death  of  Savonarola, 
in  lines  that  are  tinged  with  the  servility  of       The  flight  of  Piero,  the  temporary  occu- 
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pation  of  Florence  by  the  French  army  and 
its  abrupt  departure,  were  events  of  such 
magnitude  and  so  nearly  simultaneous  that 
they  produced  a  feverish  and  unsettled  con- 
dition of  the  people  which  tended  towards 
anarchy.  In  the  re-organization  of  tiie 
state  upon  its  ancient  foundations,  in  the 
restoration  and  amendment  of  its  civil  pol- 
ity, in  the  origination  and  promotion  of 
wise  and  beneficent  measures  of  govern- 
ment, Savonarola  aided  much  and  exhibited 
a  liberal  and  elevated  statesmanship  and 
rare  practical  sagacity. 

Florence  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
democratic  republics  of  Italy.  In  the  long 
and  memorable  controversy  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope  the  sympathies  of  its 
citizens  were  with  the  Guelph  or  Papal 
party,  which  favored  popular  liberty,  and 
opposed  to  the  Ghibelline  or  aristocratic 
party.  Originally  they  chose  their  rulers 
from  the  nobility,  and  their  authority,  al- 
though it  became  practically  hereditary,  was 
nevertheless  conferred  upon  them  by  popu- 
lar suffrage.  The  commercial  growth  and 
prosperity  of  Florence  evolved  a  new  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth,  who  became  rivals  to  the 
old  nobility  and  ultimately  supplanted  them 
in  the  government  of  the  Republic.  The 
Medici  belonged  to  this  commercial  aristoc- 
racy, and  under  their  sway  the  republican 
spirit  and  sentiment  rapidly  declined.  Re- 
publican forms  of  government  were  scrupu- 
lously preserved,  but  their  virility  was  de- 
stroyed and  they  were  made  the  instruments 
of  usurpation.  In  this  way  the  Parliament 
in  which  the  people  were  occasionally  oon> 
vened  upon  the  great  square  of  the  city  to 
consider  any  proposed  changes  of  the  con- 
scitntion,  and  which  was  one  of  their  oldest 
and  most  cherished  institutions,  was  used 
by  the  Medici  to  register  their  decrees  and 
to  gain  for  them  the  appearance  of  a  popu- 
lar sanction,  and  eventually  became  about 
as  fair  and  truthful  an  expression  of  the 
popular  will  as  a  plehetcite  or  one  of  our  own 
*<  primaries."  Savonarola  distrusted  the 
Parliament  and  procured  the  adoption  of  a 
law  requiring  the  members  of  the  Signoria, 
upon  being  inducted  into  their  offices,  to 
take  an  oath  that  they  would  not  convoke 
one,  and  making  its  violation  a  capital  of- 


fense. Besides  the  Signoria,  there  were  at 
this  time  a  magistracy  of  eight,  with  a  crim- 
inal jurisdiction,  a  ten  of  war,  whose  func- 
tions are  indicated  by  their  title,  an  executive 
officer  known  as  the  gonzalonier  of  justice, 
and  a  small  popular  assembly.  The  Frate 
sought  to  invigorate  the  government  of  the 
Republic  with  the  real  force  of  the  popular 
will  by  the  addition  of  a  "greater  council " 
(ConsiUo  Maggiore),  which  was  ordinarily 
composed  of  one>third  of  the  qualified  citi- 
zens who  had  a  final  vote  on  the  laws.  But 
he  was  not  enough  of  a  democrat  to  attempt 
a  substantial  enlargement  of  the  franchise 
which  in  Florence  —  as  in  Athens,  with 
which  the  Italian  city  is  often  compared — 
was  limited  to  a  small  i  proportion  of  the 
whole  population ;  and  he  endeavored  with- 
out success  to  have  the  smaller  council,  in- 
stead of  the  greater  one,  made  an  appellate 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  political  and  crimi- 
nal offenses.  On  the  other  band,  his  recom- 
mendation that  savings-banks  should  be 
established  for  the  poor,  where  they  could 
not  only  hoard  their  earnings  but  could  also 
obtain  small  loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
exhibited  an  active  and  intelligent  sympa- 
thy with  them  and  their  wants.  He  also 
favored  among  other  measures  an  amnesty 
to  the  adherents  of  the  Medicean  govern- 
ment that  was  liberal  and  magnanimous  in 
its  terms,  and  nrged  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  which  was  authorized  to  remit 
its  unpaid  fines  and  taxes  and  to  readjust 
all  taxes,  which  he  maintained  should  be 
chiefly  levied  upon  real  estate ;  and  with  an 
almost  un^uunpled  disinterestedness  he  ad- 
vocated the  taxation  of  church  property. 
Professor  YiUari  says,  furthermore,  that 
the  system  of  taxation  which  was  then 
adopted  by  the  advice  of  Savonarola  is  still 
in  use  at  FlorMice. 

But  the  Frate  is  the  Italian  image  of  the 
Puritan;  his  ideal-govemment  is  a  theoc- 
racy; he  teUs  the  Florentines  that  Christ 
is  their  king  and  that  they  need  no  other, 
and  stamps  his  sacred  image  on  their  coin ; 
he  seeks  to  impose  his  ascetic  notions  «f 
duty  and  morality  upon  the  community  and 
to  make  them  its  laws ;  he  strives  to  repress 
the  little  vanities  and  innocent  amusements 
of  the  people  with  physical  force;  he  can- 
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not  see,  "what  many  of  nB  siill  fail  or  refuse 
to  see,  that  something  must  be  left  to  the 
individaal  conscience,  and  that  any  inters 
ierenoe  "with  the  personal  liberty  of  one  be- 
yond what  is  necessazy  for  the  protection  of 
others  is  of  itself  immoral  as  well  as  im- 
politic. 

^  The  precepts  of  Christianity,"  says  8ir 
Thomas  Erskine  May,  who  thus  adopts  the 
sentiment  of  Gnizot, ''  are  purely  spiritual 
and  moral;  they  were  not  designed  by 
Christ  himself  to  affsct  the  political  rela- 
tions of  men.  It  was  only  by  exalting  and 
purifying  the  moral  principles  of  society, 
by  overcoming  the  natural  selfishness  of  the 
human  heart,  by  enforcing  the  sacred  duties 
of  charity  to  all  men,  and  by  raising  a  just 
conception  of  the  equal  claims  of  mankind 
upon  the  mercy  and  beneficence  of  their 
Creator,  that  the  Christian  faith  could  tem- 
per the  government  of  states." 

Alexander  the  Sixth,  who  was  a  Borgia, 
and  although  at  the  head  of  a  celibate  priest- 
hood the  father  and  reputed  paramour  of 
the  notorious  Lucretia,  was  Pope  from  1408 
to  1508.  His  election  was  procured  by 
simony,  and  during  his  pontificate  the  prao- 
ticee  by  which  he  had  thriven  were  con- 
tinned  until  the  sale  of  benefices  became 
open  and  shameless.  Modem  criticism  has 
undertaken  to  show  that  the  crimes  of  the 
Borgias,  as  well  as  those  of  Tiberius,  Nero 
and  others,  are  not  so  black  as  they  have 
been  painted ;  but  there  is  enough  evidence 
of  an  unimpeachable  sort  to  convince  the 
uncritical  mind  that  no  injustice  has  been 
done  Alexander  the  Sixth  by  the  strictures 
of  the  historian. 

The  Vatican  did  not  concern  itself  about 
Savonarola  until  he  became  a  force  in  sec- 
ular a&irs,  and  then  it  suddenly  discovered 
that  he  was  disseminating  false  religious 
doctrine.  When  this  discovery  was  made 
the  Pope  first  expostulated  and  then  cen- 
sured, and  both  the  expostulation  and  cen- 
sure were  accompanied  by  an  invitation  to 
the  Frate  to  present  himself  at  Rome.  It 
Was  the  invitation  of  the  spider  to  the  fly, 
and  the  wary  monk  declined  it  with  polite 
excuses.  Then  it  occurred  to  the  wily  and 
astute  diplomatist  in  St  Peter's  chair  that 
the  most  appropriate  and  effective  remedy 


for  heresy  is  a  cardinalate,  and  the  red  hat 
was  tendered  %o  Savonarola,  who  refused 
the  bribe.  The  Frate  was  then  forbidden 
to  preadi,  and  for  a  time  he  respected  the 
inhibition ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  period 
of  four  months  he  resumed  his  sermons. 
Other  orders  were  addressed  to  him  and 
were  disobeyed  upon  various  excusatory 
pretexts  without  openly  breaking  with 
Bome.  The  Pope  was  assumed  to  have 
acted  upon  misinformation,  to  have  had 
evil  counselors,  and  to  have  transgressed 
the  limits  of  his  authority  as  to  the  vicar  of 
Christ.  But  the  breach  between  the  Vati- 
can and  Savonarola  was  obvious,  and  it  im- 
paired his  influence.  His  enemies  became 
aggressive  and  insulting;  armed  and  bel- 
ligerent they  went  to  the  cathedral  when  he 
was  preaching;  drums  were  beaten  without 
its  doors  and  tumults  occurred  within.  At 
last  he  was  exoonmmnicated,  but  after  a 
brief  retirement  he  resumed  preaching  not- 
withstanding the  bull,  and  he  now  denied 
the  infallibility  of  Alexander  and  assaUed 
him  from  the  pulpit  with  the  strongest  in- 
vective. Florence  was  threatened  with  an 
interdict  if  he  should  continue  to  preach, 
and  its  Signoria  compelled  him  to  desist. 
He  next  wrote  letters  to  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope urging  the  convocation  of  a  council  for 
the  ref ormatbn  of  the  church  and  the  depo- 
sition of  Alexander;  but,  one  of  them  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  the  scheme 
came  to  nought. 

The  declining  popularity  of  the  Frate  was 
hastened  to  its  ultimate  overthrow  in  the 
year  1498  by  an  act  which  was  puerile  in 
itself,  although  tragic  in  its  results.  Some 
one  made  a  foolish  proposal  to  test  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  supernatural  powers  by  an  ordeal 
of  fire,  and  it  was  foolishly  accepted.  It 
was  the  prayer-gauge  of  Ihrofessor  Tyndall 
in  a  medieval  form,  and  with  a  strong  in- 
fusion of  murderous  intensity  that  was  pecu- 
liarly Italian.  One  of  the  Prate's  adherents 
and  one  of  his  opponents  were  to  enter  the 
fire,  and  God  was  to  defend  the  right  Sa- 
vonarola refused  his  sanction  to  this  pro- 
ceeding at  the  outset,  but  finally  acquiesced 
in  it  and  confidently  expected  a  miraculous 
intervention  of  the  Almighty  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  disciple  and  champion.    The  day 
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appointed  by  the  Signoria  for  the  ordeal 
arrived,  the  fuel  was  prepared,  and  the  crowd 
assembled  od  the  great  square  to  witness  the 
spectacle.  Savonarola  and  the  Dominicans 
were  represented  by  Fra  Dominico  and  the 
Franciscans  by  Giuliano  Rondinelli,  and 
these  representatives  of  the  rival  orders 
were  to  enter  the  fire  together.  Another 
Franciscan  by  the  name  of  Fra  Francesco, 
who  had  challenged  Savonarola  to  enter  the 
fire  with  him,  was  waiting  there  for  the  crit- 
ical juncture  when  he  could  compel  the  Frate 
to  accept  the  challenge  or  brave  the  contu- 
mely of  the  mob  by  declining  it.  Objections 
were  made  by  the  Franciscans  to  the  habit 
and  vestments  of  Fra  Dominico ;  the  possi- 
bility of  their  being  enchanted  was  urged 
against  them  and  they  were  removed.  The 
abandonment  of  his  crucifix  was  then  de- 
manded and  it  was  laid  aside.  Next  it  was 
insisted  that  the  host  should  not  be  taken 
into  the  fire,  and  a  grave  and  learned  theo- 
logical discussion  between  the  Dominicans 
and  the  Franciscans  ensued.  The  latter 
contended  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  sacri- 
lege to  expose  the  host  to  the  fiames,  while 
the  former  claimed  that  only  the  accidents 
could  perish,  and  both  positions  were  sup- 
ported by  many  eminent  authorities  of  the 
church.  Both  sides  remained  firm,  and  the 
solemn  and  edifying  arguments  were  at  last 
interrupted  by  an  order  from  the  Signoria 
prohibiting  the  ordeal.  The  crowd  dispersed 
with  turbulence  and  riots.  The  Frate  was 
assailed  with  hoots  and  jeers  and  threatened 
with  personal  violence  for  not  having  volun- 
tarily entered  the  fire  when  the  others  failed 
to  do  BO,  and  a  squad  of  soldiers  conducted 
him  back  to  the  convent  This  was  on  the 
sixth  of  April  and  it  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  Soon  afterwards  the  convent  was 
stormed  by  the  infuriated  mob  and,  after  a 
short  and  desperate  resistance,  an  entrance 
was  made  and  its  inmates  were  captured. 
Insult  and  execrations  were  showered  upon 
the  Frate;  he  was  kicked  and  cufied  and 
spat  upon.  The  mockery  of  a  trial  was  had 
before  a  special  commission.  He  was  put 
to  the  torture, — ^his  joints  were  dislocated 
and  burning  coals  were  applied  to  his  feet 
to  extort  from  him  a  denial  of  the  visions  and 
revelations  he  had  reported,  and  a  denial 


was  thus  obtained  which  counts  for  nothing 
as  an  evidence  of  the  insincerity  of  his  for- 
mer professions.  He  was  tried  twice,  once 
in  April  and  again  in  May.  The  Pope  had 
requested  that  he  be  sent  to  Rome  for  his 
trial,  but  the  request  was  denied  by  the 
Signoria^  and  at  the  last  trial  the  Pope  was 
represented  by  two  commissioners,  Savona- 
rola was  sentenced  to  death,  and  on  the  23rd 
day  of  May  1498  he  was  hanged  and  then 
burned  and  his  remains  were  thrown  into 
the  Amo.  On  the  scafibld  he  accepted  the 
plenary  indulgence  of  the  Pope,  and  died  as 
he  had  lived,  loyal  to  the  church  of  Rome, 

Savonarola  was  bom  an  ascetic  The 
innate  vigor  of  his  temperament  is  evinced 
in  the  earliest  incidents  of  his  childhood 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  it  was 
carefully  fostered  by  his  scholastic  educa- 
tion and  conventual  studies,  and  by  his 
whole  mode  of  life.  It  was  not  unnatural 
that  he  should  distrust  the  Renaissance; 
that  be  should  see  its  worst  tendencies  only 
and  that  he  should  charge  the  ills  of  society 
to  its  account.  The  mendicant  friar  whose 
life  was  consecrated  to  poverty  and  hard- 
ship, who  slept  upon  the  rudest  paUet  and 
fared  upon  the  coarsest  food,  felt  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  Re- 
naissance, and  his  prophetic  vision  was  not 
clear  and  far-reaching  enough  to  discern 
that  the  fabric  of  our  modem  culture  was 
to  be  built  upon  it  as  a  foundation.  He 
was  no  vulgar  iconoclast,  like  that  Isaurian 
boor  who  was  monarch  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  in  the  eighth  century  and  led  in  the 
ruthless  destruction  of  the  paintings  and 
statuary  of  its  capital ;  but  he  cared  for  art 
and  literature  as  he  cared  for  government 
and  free  institutions,  only  as  they  were  the 
faithful  servitors  of  the  church  and  could 
be  used  for  the  effectuations  of  its  purposes, 
which,  in  his  opinion  comprehended  the 
whole  as  well  as  the  highest  good  of  man- 
kind. Instead  of  being  touched  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  instead  of  discov- 
ering in  its  liberalizing  and  humanizing 
tendencies  a  means  for  the  renovation  of 
the  church,  he  would  have  suppressed  it 
altogether,  and  he  led  in  a  rigorons  al- 
though a  short-lived  and  ineffective  reac- 
tion against  it. 
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This  reactionary  aentimeiit  is  evinced  in 
his  sermons  aud  in  the  measures  of  govem- 
ment  proposed  by  him,  and  it  also  found 
expression  in  a  striking  and  memorable 
pageant  at  the  close  of  the  carnival  in  the 
year  1407,  which  is  known  as  the  *<  burning 
of  the  vanities."  Bands  of  children  were 
organized  and  ti*ained  by  the  Frate,  and 
sent  by  him  to  the  houses  of  the  Floren- 
tines to'  demand  in  the  name  of  the  church 
whatsoever  seemed  to  minister  to  their  ease 
or  luxury  or  self  indulgence.  Books  that 
were  deemed  immoral^ — and  in  this  cate- 
gory were  included  the  works  of  Boccaccio 
and  most  of  the  Italian  and  all  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets,— pictures,  masks,  gay 
dresses  and  personal  ornaments,  chess-boards, 
cards,  musical  instruments  and  composi- 
tions, false  hair,  looking-glasses,  perfumes, 
statuettes  in  ivory  and  alabaster,  and  other 
articles  of  a  like  sort  were  collected  in  this 
way  and  deposited  in  a  great  pyramid  in  the 
Piazza  della  Signoria.  On  the  7th  d|ky  of 
February  multitudes  received  the  com- 
munion from  his  hands  and  were  afterwards 
formed  into  a  grand  procession  and,  with 
many  pious  but  somewhat  spectacular  ac- 
companiments, traversed  the  street  until 
they  reached  the  piazza.  Here,  after  the 
singing  of  lauds  and  other  devotional  exer- 
cises, the  pyramid  of  vanities  was  fired  amid 
much  devout  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving. 

So  far  as  the  influence  of  Savonarola  and 
of  this  reactionary  impulse  operated  to  pro- 
mote the  morality  of  the  people  and  to  cor- 
rect the  excesses  of  the  Renaissance  it  was 
unquestionably  salutary,  but  it  overstepped 
these  bounds  and  became  noxious.  Some 
of  its  immediate  results  are  shown  in  the 
profound  impression  that  it  made  on  the 
minds  of  a  few  who  were  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  best  spirit  of  that  period,  and  these 
instances  serve  to  illustrate  its  natural  tend- 
ency. Fra  Bartolomeo,  of  whose  Madonna 
of  Mercy  Sir  David  Wilkie  says  that  "It 
combines  the  merits  of  Raphael,  Titian, 
Rembrandt  and  Rubens,"  flung  upon  the 
pile  of  burning  "  vanities  "  all  his  designs, 
drawings  and  studies  of  profane  subjects 
and  the  undraped  human  figure,  and  in  the 
retirement  of  a  convent  wholly  abandoned 
the  practice  of  his  art  for  a  period  of  four 


years.  On  the  death  of  Savonarola,  Sandro 
Botticelli,  whose  genius*  and  works  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  so  much  apprecia- 
tive analysis  by  recent  English  critics,  laid 
aside  his  pencil  forever  and  subsequently 
died  in  a  religious  melancholy.  Angelo 
Poliziano  and  Pico  deUa  Mirandola  became 
disciples  of  Savonarola,  and  Pico,  says  Mr. 
Pater,"  was  buried  in  the  cloister  at  Saint 
Marks  in  the  hood  and  white  frock  of  the 
Dominican  order." 

The  Renaissance  was  the  manifestation 
in  Italy  of  a  movement  which  in  northern 
and  central  Europe  assumed  the  form  of  the 
reformation.  Before  Savonarola  was  born, 
Wydiffe,  its  "  morning  star,"  the  master  of 
Balliol  college  in  Oxford  University,  had 
aroused  the  wrath  of  Rome  by  denying  the 
real  presence  in  the  eucharist,  the  miracu- 
lous virtues  that  men  claimed  for  masses, 
penances  and  extreme  unction,  by  opposing 
the  whole  system  of  episcopacy  and  endow* 
ments,  and  by  asserting  the  sovereignty  of 
the  English  monarch  in  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal  matters;  and  had  died  in  peace  at 
Lutterworth  in  18d4.  On  the  continent 
John  Hubs,  president  of  the  theological  fac- 
ulty at  the  University  at  Prague,  the  equal 
of  the  Oxford  professor  in  scholarship  and 
his  superior  in  courage,  had  assailed  auric- 
ular confession,  the  worship  of  the  virgin 
and  the  saints,  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  and 
maintained  the  rights  of  conscience  and  pri* 
vate  judgment,  and  had  resolutely  gone  to 
that  memorable  council  at  Constance  and 
met  his  death  by  its  edict  at  the  stake  in  1415, 
singing  hymns  as  the  flames  rose  around 
him.  These  were  men  of  their  time,  who 
were  abreast  with  its  thought  and  sympa- 
thized with  its  purposes,  and  under  whose 
ministrations-it  was  ripening  for  the  advent 
of  the  great  reformer  who  was  born  in  1487. 
Like  Savonarola  they  denounced  the  per- 
sonal vices  of  the  priesthood,  but  they  also 
went  further  and  attacked  the  system  by 
which  these  vices  were  generated  and  pro- 
tected, and  in  this  way  more  than  in  any 
other  they  showed  themselves  to  be  actuated 
by  the  true  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  The 
Italian  monk  never  questioned  the  tenets  of 
the  church,  but  reserved  his  censure  for  those 
who  did  so  or  who  deviated  from  the  stand- 
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udfl  of  condact  that  he  believed  to  be  created 
by  it,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  he  regarded 
Wydiffe  and  Hubs  as  dangeroos  heretics. 
His  denial  of  the  infaDibility  of  Alexander 
the  Sixth  was  based  npon  a  quibble,  and 
does  not  evince  any  lack  of  belief  in  the 
d<^^a  of  papal  infallibility ;  while  his  accept- 
ance of  plenary  indulgence  on  the  scaffold 
from  a  Pope  whom  he  knew  and  had  por- 
trayed to  his  audiences  as  the  incarnation 
of  wickedness  exhibits  an  amasing  faith  in  iK 
Savonarola  was  a  man  of  faith  and  force ; 
of  faith  in  an  overruling  Providence  and  a 
moral  order  of  the  universe  which  made  him 
a  prophet,  of  force  to  move  others  by  his 
words  and  example  which  made  him  a  leader 
of  men.  He  was  the  conscience  of  Italy  at 
a  time  when  it  lay  under  the  almost  exclu- 
sive dominion  of  its  intellect  as  it  was  typi- 
fied in  Xorenzo,  between  whom  and  the 
Frate  the  antagonism  was  inevitable.  He 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  duty 
but  he  lacked  breadth  of  view,  and  the  lack 
of  it  was  the  capital  defect  of  his  states- 
manship as  well  as  his  religion.  While  he 
exhibited  a  singular  capacity  for  the  details 
of  legislation  and  government,  he  committed 
the  fatal  mistake  of  encouragiug  the  Italian 
cities  to  rely  upon  foreign  aid  for  protection 
instead  of  upon  a  union  among  tliemselves, — 
and  the  federal  idea  is  not  a  modem  one, 
although  it  has  just  been  realized  in  Italy 
by  its  unification.  Long  before  Savonarola's 
time,  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Hanseatic  league  was  formed  and 
at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  was 
at  the  zenith  of  its  power  and  infiuence, 


while  contemporary  with  it  and  just  north  of 
Italy  was  the  confederacy  of  Swiss  cantons. 
The  Frate  had  that  extreme  fineness  of 
touch  for  spiritual  things  which  brings  msn 
into  close  contact  with  the  mysteries  of  the 
universe,  which  enables  them  to  more  clearly 
apprehend  what  is  hidden  from  the  reason 
and  intelleeti  and  which  is  sometimes  a 
curse  as  well  as  a  blessing  to  its  possessor. 
His  spirituality  was  fostered  by  almost  inces- 
sant prayer  and  meditation,  by  fastings  and 
vigils,  and  by  eveiy  device  which  monasti- 
oism  provides  for  liie  deliveranee  of  the 
soul  from  the  burdens  of  mortality,  from 
the  lusts  and  worldliness  of  the  flesh.  He 
trusted  with  implicit  reverence  its  insights 
and  intuitions,  its  visions  and  revelataonit, 
its  pions  hallucinations  and  holy  aberrations^ 
and  accepted  its  illusive  and  dangerous  gnid- 
anoe,  believing  that 

•' ^the  light  fhsfe  led  sstray 

Wis  lig^tfirom  Heaven." 

Instead  of  a  mutual  action  and  re-action  ol 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  faculties  upon 
one  another,  by  means  of  which  the  exoeesee 
of  each  might  have  been  corrected  by  the 
other  and  the  harmonious  development  of 
both  attained,  the  perceptions  of  the  intel- 
lect were  vigorously  subordinated  to  these 
mysterious  promptings  of  the  spiritual  con- 
sciousness. The  mal-adjustment  of  theee 
faculties, — the  excessive  predorainanceof  the 
spiritual  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  excessive 
predominance  of  the  int^ectual  on  the 
other,— was  the  source  of  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  both  Savonarola  and  the  Re- 
naissance. NiMe  C.  Bvder. 


"•^'hE  suburbs?' 
jl    ton?" 
y\)      "Ah,fromN 


THE  SUBURBS  IN  SUMMER. 


You  refer  to — ^Bos- 


I  New  England  ?  Well, 
my  dear  sir,  Boston  is  really  a  fine 
place  you  know, — ^but  New  York  was  meant. 
New  York,  sir,  will  soon  be  the  great  finan- 
cial center  of  the  world.  My  friend  Thomp- 
son, president  of  the  Unlimited  Banking 


Company,  was  saying  to  me  only  yester- 
day—- 

But  as  everybody  has  heard  this  worthy 
gentleman's  remarks  we  will  not  wait  Usit 
the  rest  of  them,  but  saunter  out  through 
this  interminably  long  pier.  The  great  bam- 
like  structure  over  it  covers  a  vast  amount 
of  boxes,  barrels  and  all  that  limitless  var 
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riety  compriaed  under  the  word  "  freight," 
which  biuy,  bostliiig  men,  penpiration- 
adomed,  are  with  no  inoonaiderable  clamor 
and  the  penetrating  clatter  of  numerona 
hand  trucks  transferring  to  the  big  steam- 
boat  on  one  side,  all  deficiencies  being  quick- 
ly made  good  by  the  loads  from  constantly- 
arriving  wagons;  while  on  the  other  side 
the  intermittent  puffing  and  rattling  of  a 
steam  dredging  apparatus  add  to  the  be- 
wildering noise,  as,  under  the  easy  guidance 
of  two  or  three  men,  with  little  seeming 
effort  and  an  almost  human  intelligence  it 
scoops  up  from  under  the  water  about  a 
cart  load  at  once  of  rich  black  mud  and 
dumps  it  into  the  waiting  scow.  But  finally 
the  end  of  the  pier  is  reached,  and  a  miscel- 
laneous group  of  men,  women  and  children, 
many  in  holiday  attire,  comes  into  view. 
Fortunately  the  pilgrimage  upon  which  all 
are  bent  is  one  of  pleasure,  otherwise  there 
might  be  manifestations  of  disoontent  be- 
cause of  this  waiting  in  a  hot  sun.  But  as 
many  as  possible  crowd  together  on  the  rude 
benches  under  the  primitive  board  roof  pro- 
vided by  the  money-making  excursion  maur 
agers,  tongues  and  fans  are  in  lively  motion, 
and  *<  runners  "  of  various  boats  keep  up  a 
steady  fire  of  harangue  and  chaff* 

And  now  with  an  ostentatious  blare  of 
brass  and  great  activity  in  the  department 
of  the  bass  drum  (whose  operator  is  plainly 
bent  on  an  unmistakable  illustration  of  the 
principle  enunciated  in  the  dictionary; — 
'*An  instrument  of  music," — (trie) — (?) — 
<<  consisting  of  a  hollow  cylinder  or  hemi- 
sphere upon  which  a  piece  of  vellum  is 
stretched,  to  he  beaten  with  a  tUek)  the  steam- 
boat Twilight  moves  slowly  up,  amid  a  great 
outcry  of  **l)ew  iron  pier,  Rockaway!" 
**  Cheapest  sail  in  the  world-— thirty  miles 
for  only  a  quarter !  *'  Surely,  thirty  miles' 
sail  is  much  excursion  pork  for  only  two 
shillings.  Straightway  another  benevolent 
gentleman  breaks  in  with  ^  Wait  for  the 
big  boat — brings  all  her  passengers  back." 
(Horrible  insinuation.)  ''  Takes  you  right 
to  the  biggest  hotel  in  the  world  I "  One 
would  like  to  see  that  mastadon  of  hotels  at 
Bockaway.  But  with  the  Twilight's  de- 
parture the  Richard  Stockton  comes  along- 
side, su|y;e8ting  that  to-day's  destination 


is  the  Coney  Island  pier  whither  she  is 
bound.  Following  the  stream  of  excursion- 
ists aboard  a  round  trip  ticket  is  obtained 
for  fifty  cents — ^which  secures  not  only  the 
sail  both  ways  and  admission  to  the  delights 
of  the  pier  but  also  this  alluring  possibility ; 
«  At  the  end  of  season  of  1880  the  Pier 
Company  will  i»esent  to  one  of  their  patrons 
$1€00«  Keep  numbered  coupon;  it  may 
be  the  lucky  number."  "All  wrong— lot- 
tery business."  Well,  what  do  you  advise  ? 
throwing  away  the  coupon  ? 

The  boat  is  already  under  way  and  a  shady 
seat  is  no  sooner  secured  .than  having  re- 
ceived a  last  installment  of  passengers  at 
another  pier  she  makes  a  final  start 

And  now  refreshing  breezes  coming  up 
the  bay  meet  us  as  with  subtly  suggestive 
invitation  from  the  ocean,  toward  which  the 
boat  pushes  on  as  in  response.  There  is  a 
delightful  atmosphere  of  relaxation  and  en- 
joyment The  water  dimples  with  **  count- 
less laughter."  There  be  Italian  musicians 
among  us,  and  the  harper  harps,  keeping 
time  to  the  fiddlers  who  fiddle  and  the  fluting 
flutist  Here  and  there  a  head  or  foot  keeps 
time  to  the  enlivening  melody.  That  young 
girl  manifests  a  strong  disposition  to  dance. 
She  is  one  of  a  party  of  ten  who  have  made 
complete  surrender  to  the  abounding  pleas- 
ure. Paterfamilias,  mindful  of  thrift  in 
his  recreations,  orders  five  glasses  of  drinka- 
bles, lager  predominating,  and  not  even  the ' 
infant  in  arms  is  neglected  in  the  equitable 
distribution  thereof.  Colored  youths  are 
omnipresent,  arrayed  in  white  aprons,  their 
hair  closely  shorn,  and  each  with  a  waiter. 
Sauntering  slowly  about  they  continually  say 
with  solicitous  modulation  of  tone,  "Drinks 
and  refreshments  of  all  kinds  t "  or  "  All 
kinds  of  mixed  drinks  I  Fresh  cool  lager  I " 
Those  who  do  not  respond  to  the  gentle  invi- 
tation are  in  an  inconsiderable  minority. 
Shades  of  Murphy  I  temperance  has  little 
abiding  place  here.  And  the  truth  speaker 
must  add,  good  order  prevails,  and  with 
many  it  is  nothing  stronger  than  lemonade. 

Turning  attention  from  our  own  deck 
every  variety  and  size  of  craft  are  succes- 
sively encountered,  other  excursion  boats 
speeding  gayly  along  as  we  are  in  lai^pest 
number,  but  as  well  ocean  steamers,  full- 
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rigged  §hip8,  brigs*  two  and  three  masted 
■choonera,  sloope, — at  anchor,  getting  under 
way,  towed  by  puffing  togs,  or  the  wind 
swelling  their  sails, — sometimes  a  swiftly* 
moving  pleasure  yacht,  whose  expanse  of 
pure  white  canvas  seems  so  great  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  hull;  verily  she  is 
like  some  mighty  aquatic,  bird,  with  plum* 
age  undefiled  and  grace  in  every  motion. 
The  sight  inspires  in  large  degree  such 
admiring  wonder  as  the  natives  felt  on 
Columbus*  first  approach,  and  one  sympap 
thizes  with  Mr.  Black. 

Entering  the  Narrows,  the  shores  on 
either  hand  are  dotted  with  houses  in  the 
midst  of  abundant  summer  foliage,  and 
passing  those  grim  guardians,  forts  Hamilton 
and  Lafayette  on  the  one  hand  and  Rich- 
mond on  the  other,  our  boat  emerges  upon 
the  wide-reaching  outer  bay,  for  all  pur- 
poses of  landsmen  on  a  pleasure  trip  the 
ocean  itselL  An  increased  saltiness  per- 
vades the  stronger  breeze,  and  away  to  the 
left  the  Coney  Island  beach  is  discerned. 
A  nearer  approach  only  reveals  more  plainly 
its  utter  flatness,  and  entire  lack  of  any 
vegetable  growth  to  relieve  the  glare  of 
light  from  the  sand  excepting  here  and 
there  patches  of  coarse  marsh  grass.  A  few 
scattered  houses  without  sign  of  life  and  a 
wooden  pier  which  is  apparently  rarely 
visited  by  man  only  serve  to  emphasize  the 
barren  loneliness  of  the  outlook.  But  fur- 
ther along  there  comes  into  view  the  cloud 
of  flags  above  the  motley  collection  of  low- 
roofed  buildings  at  West  Brighton,  the  Coney 
Island  of  old  time,  or  rather  till  vrithin  three 
years.  From  their  midst  rises  high  in  air  a 
skeleton  tower,  and  in  front  extends  far 
out  into  the  ocean  the  great  iron  pier;  to 
the  extreme  end  of  which  our  boat  is  soon 
made  fast  by  the  aid  of  several  highly  nau- 
tical appearing  men  of  bronzed  countenance 
and  in  most  approved  sailor  costume.  A 
cloud  of  witnesses  gazes  from  the  **  upper 
deck  '*  of  the  pier  upon  the  disembarking 
of  this  new  throng,  and  welcoming  strains 
of  music  from  a  band  float  pleasantly  down. 
Following  the  multitude  up  the  stairway  from 
the  *'  lower  decks,"  one  passes  between  uni- 
formed officials  who  subtract  a  coupon  from 
his  ticket,  and  finds  himself  at  last  on  the  pier. 


Periiaps  the  first  impulse  is  to  turn  toward 
the  music.  The  perlormers  are  close  at 
hand  toward  the  left  in  the  center  of  the 
large  square  room  into  which  the  end  of  the 
pier  at  the  sides  and  overhead  expands. 
Excepting  the  outer  comers  whidi  are  pro- 
tected by  glass  sashes  nothing  hinders  the 
free  play  of  sea  air  on  aU  sides,  and  the  wait- 
ers among  the  little  wooden  tables  set  round 
wiUi  chairs  give  in  some  degree  the  sense  of 
a  beer  garden  out  in  the  ocean.  But  a  bath 
is  the  appropriate  preliminary  to  further  ob- 
servation, to  obtain  which  one  starts  down 
that  far-reaching  vista  of  wooden  floor  and 
ceiling  that  stretches  away  toward  land.  Is 
it  not  a  matchless  promenade?  In  the  center 
are  encountered  at  pleasant  intervals  orna- 
mental aquaria  with  plants.  Bows  of  eeats 
which  invite  to  rest  on  dther  hand  still 
leave  ample  space  for  the  stream  of  huinan- 
ity  between.  The  first  obstruction  to  the 
view  is  encountered  midway  in  various 
rooms  where  one  may  eai  and  drink, — a  sort 
of  half-way-house  as  it  were.  Nearing  the 
land  end  of  the  pier  one  comes  point  blank 
upon  a  full-blown  restaurant  of  the  high- 
toned  stamp  which  extends  offers  of  much 
food  of  superior  quality  for  comparatively 
little  money,  pluming  itself  on  its  **uMe 
d*h6u'*  and  ** chef  from  the  Hotel  Bruns- 
wick." Yet  again  on  descending  the  stair- 
way which  leads  landward  another  **  wine- 
room  "  discloses  itself.  Plainly  the  kind 
gentleman  of  the  pier  mean  that  all  shall 
have  opportunity  of  refreshment. 

Armed  with  bath  ticket  of  which  a  uni- 
formed official  takes  possession,  one  turns 
square  about  and  emerges  upon  the  **  lower 
deck,"  ten  feet  beneath  and  of  equal  extent 
with  the  one  just  traversed  overhead.  The 
twenty-five  cent  ticket  secures  a  bathing- 
suit  of  decent  material  and  make  though 
possibly  a  little  miscellaneous  in  point  of  fit, 
free  custody  of  valuables  in  a  sealed  envel- 
ope on  which  one  writes  his  name  and  room 
number,  and  admission  to  one  of  the  twelve 
hundred  dressing  rooms.  Arrayed  for  the 
water,  the  key  of  hu  room  being  donned  by 
means  of  its  rubber  necklace  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  locket,  the  bather  passes  down  one 
of  the  several  stairways  leading  directly 
under  the  pier  to  the  water.    He  is  in  the 
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midst  of  light  iron  columns  which  at  not 
obtrusive  intervals  support  the  pier  perhaps 
twelve  feet  above  and  give  a  vista  towards 
its  seaward  end  as  of  the  pillars  of  some  low 
and  unpreoedentedly  long  nave,  devoid  of 
adornment.  Shelter  from  the  sun  is  one 
novel  and  agreeable  feature  of  the  situation. 
The  numerous  ropes  hanging  down  from 
above  furnish  another,  for  the  inconsider- 
able support  which  a  single  hand  obtains 
from  one  of  these  gives  just  that  trifling 
aid  and  confidence  which  enable  even  the 
most  inexperienced  to  float  indefinitely. 
Stretched  at  one's  ease  on  the  water,  moved 
gently  up  and  down  by  the  incoming  waves 
or  perhaps  dashed  wiUi  foam  from  one  just 
breaking,  the  sun's  rays  defied, — ^that  comes 
pretty  near  *^  everlasting  bliss  "  for  a  mun- 
dane arrangement. 

Dressed  and  back  upon  the  upper  deck, 
attention  can  to  better  advantage  be  given 
the  other  bathers, — ^to  the  many,  that  is, 
who  emerge  from  under  the  pier.  The  mer- 
its of  the  position  for  observation — twenty- 
five  feet  or  so  overhead  and  looking  directly 
down — ^are  rare.  Expert  swimmers  abound 
who  swim  man  fashion,  dog  fashion  and  in 
every  other  imaginable  fashion,— dive,  turn 
somersaults  over  nothing  and  each  other  as 
well,  and  delight  to  exemplify  man's  possi- 
bilities in  the  water.  Nor  are  there  want- 
ing timid  outcries  from  fair  ones  taking 
swimming  lessons,  and— eight  above  all  for 
interested  contemplation! — those  of  pon- 
derous proportions,  perhaps  bald  as  well, 
their  well-considered  movements  contrast- 
ing sharply  with  the  hilarious  activity  all 
about.  The  prevailing  masculine  bathing- 
dress  includes  nothing  beyond  elbow  and 
knee;  seen  from  this  high  view-point  the 
white  extremities  of  these  men  in  full  action 
of  swimming  irresistibly  suggest  half-peeled 
frogs.  Apprehension  as  to  cramps  or  other 
mishaps  is  allayed  by  a  man  in  a  row-boat 
who  keeps  constantly  near  for  such  emergen- 
cies. 

But  bathers  from  the  pier  are  only  a  part 
of  those  within  view.  Innumerable  bathing- 
hoHses  clustering  on  the  shore  near  by  con- 
tribute liberal  quotas.  Mingled  among  the 
throng  of  spectators  sitting  and  sauntering 
on  the  shore  are  children  of  every  age.   Now 


and  then  one  is  taking  a  ride  which  a  small 
payment  secures  on  a  Shetland  pony  or  in  a 
donkey  cart  The  child  occupation  of  the 
place  is  digging.  No  careful  guardian  of 
well  kept  turf  or  garden  here !  but  unlimited 
license  and  white  sand  without  stint :  and 
numerous  venders  of  little  spades  and  wooden 
pails  leave  nothing  for  heart  to  desire.  Noth- 
ing ? — yes,  there  if  one  thing ;  a  ride  between 
whiles  in  a  carousal.  The  heart  that  does 
not  beat  quicker  at  sight  of  a  Coney  Island 
carousal  must  indeed  be  insensible  to  lofty 
inspiration.  They  are  legion.  One  beholds 
no  monotonous  succession  of  horses,  but  lions, 
camels,  ostriches,  deer,  and  other  creations  of 
which  one  never  heard,— strange,  awe-inspir- 
ing and  wonderful.  As  the  entrancing  pro- 
cession dashes  around  in  its  circuit,  a  hare- 
headed  and  shirt-sleeved  man  with  fierce 
energy  grinds  noble  music  firom  a  fine  hand- 
organ.  The  Turkish  Patrol  and  Nancy  Lee 
pour  forth  with  rapidity  and  brilliancy  that 
bewilder.  One  retires  from  the  keen  excite- 
ment and  elation  afforded  in  a  daze,  unable 
to  long  endure  such  a  strain. 

But  agreeable  as  it  is  on  the  pier  one 
feels  impelled  to  explore  the  heterogeneous 
collection  of  buildings  which  extend  in  both 
directions  along  the  shore,  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  which  as  he  passes  between  rows 
of  evergreens  in  tubs  that  line  the  broad 
plank  walk  leading  from  the  pier  is  **  Sea 
Beach  Palace," — what  was  the  Oovemment 
Building  at  the  Centennial  transformed^ 
into  a  huge  restaurant.  A  long  high  edifice 
with  a  restaurant  on  the  lower  story  pass^ 
for  a  theater.  It  quickly  appears  that  what- 
ever is  not  a  bathing-house  or  a  show  is  a 
place  for  eating  or  drinking.  The  sights 
and  sounds  of  numerous  carousals,  afore- 
mentioned, obtrude  themselves.  One  way 
try  rifie-shooting,  archery,  be  weighed,  drink 
soda  or  any  other  beverage,  eat  most  any- 
thing from  clams  upward,  see  artificial  egg- 
hatching, — in  short  eat,  drink  and  be  merry 
in  innumerable  places  and  ways.  Milk  can 
be  had  for  a  pittance  which  mtut  be  fresh, 
for  does  not  a  damsel  in  unmistakable  Swiss 
costume  milk  the  cow  before  our  very  eyes  ? 

As  night  draws  on  electric  and  other 
lights  increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene. 
It  is  a  good  time  to  ascend  the  skeleton 
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tower,  which  cftn  be  done  only  in  eleyaton. 
The  iron  frame-work  seems  rather  slender  be* 
fore  the  top  three  hundred  feet  up  is  reached. 
One  has  a  complete  bird's-eye  yiew.of  the 
countless  lights  below,  grouped  on  the  «  pla- 
zar,"  in  long  lines  of  fire  as  those  that  mark 
the  far-reaching  pier  on  the  gentle  cnrre  of 
the  asphalt  *' concourse"  which  leads  to 
Brighton  beach,  and  scattered  eTcrywhere. 
Away  in  the  distance,  faint  but  growing  as 
it  crawls  nearer,  the  head-light  of  a  locomo- 
tive appears.  For  sound  there  rises  from 
earth  mingled  strains  of  two  bands,  hand- 
organs,  and  an  OTcrpowering  blarting  noise 
from  the  aquarium  steam  apparatus  which 
passes  for  music.  The  sudden  bursting  forth 
of  a  liery  fountain  away  off  near  Bfonhat- 
tan  beach  suggests  tha{  it  is  Saturday  even- 
ing, and  soon  there  is  a  discharge  of  rockets 
close  at  hand  from  near  the  foot  of  the  tower. 
Our  nearness  to  the  bursting-point  of  the 
rockets  two  or  three  hundred  feet  farther  up 
makes  more  intense  the  soft  luster  from  the 
delicately  colored  blue  and  red  and  green 
balls  which  scatter  as  they  explode. 

The  last  boat  leaves  the  pier  at  a  quarter 
past  ten.  Passing  slowly  along  with  Uie 
multitude  thronging  to  its  outer  end  one 
finds  himself  in  an  illumination  from  numer- 
ous electric  lights  hardly  less  brilliant  than 
that  of  full  noon.  Tbe  many  gas  jets  are 
fairly  puny  in  the  intense  radiance  which 
encompasses  them.  Generally  full,  on  Sat- 
^  urdays  one  may  expect  to  find  this  last  boat 
jammed  with  people  soaked  through  and 
through  with  such  forms  of  enjoyment  as 
sea  air,  sea  water,  eatables  and  drinkables 
generally,~-c]ams,  ice-cream  and  lager  pre- 
dominating,—  music,  miscellaneous  shows 
and  fireworks.  Good  nature  and  content- 
ment  are  omnipresent.  Some  one  begins  a 
popular  song  and  tbe  crowd  come  in  on  the 
chorus  in  full  strength  and  assorted  time. 
Not  till  well  within  the  Narrows  is  the  glim- 
mer of  the  electric  light  on  the  high  tower 
like  a  star  low  down  in  the  heavens  shut  off 
from  sight,  as  a  planet  hanging  close  to  the 
horizon  which  finally  vanishes  beneath  it. 
Three  cheers  for  Garfield  are  proposed,  but 
as  might  be  supposed  these  New  Yorkers 
join  more  numerously  in  those  for  Han- 
cock which  follow.    And  the  excursion  ends 


in''  Home  Again^as  the  boat  makes  fast  to 
her  pier. 

To  those  with  a  fondness  for  it  the  muaic 
on  such  a  trip  is  pronainent  among  its  recol- 
lections. Many  of  the  Italians  always  to  be 
heard  on  the  boat  going  down  play  with 
excellent  taste  and  good  effect  A  good  vio- 
linist among  them  will  not  fail  to  find  what- 
ever pathos  there  is  in  a  melody  and  bring 
it  all  out  to  the  yery  last  atom.  They  seem 
to  delight  in  the  plaintive  grace  whidi 
marks  the  opening  of  Toujoun  ou  famaiMj 
whose  waltBE-inspiring  strains  are  heard  this 
Summer  on  eveiy  possible  occasion,  and  sre 
almost  sure  to  be  sooner  or  later  followed 
by  the  quaint  minor  of  Dancing  m  the  Bam, 
Three  bands  at  West  Brighton  play  finely 
every  variety  of  compositiou  from  Midtum- 
mer^ight*$  Dream  to  a  medley  of  college  airs. 
How  happy  could  one  be  with  either  were 
t'other  two  charmers  away  I  None  of  them 
are  lacking  in  the  clarionet  element  so  es- 
sential for  delicate  passages  in  band  mu- 
sic ;  and  many  a  time  their  softer  strains 
combine  in  effect  with  the  soothing  sea 
breeze  to  waft  one  to  the  realms  of  fancy, 
or  some  martial  burst  as  in  the  Baeeaceio 
march  which  has  so  completely  captured  all 
brass  bands  will  quicken  the  pulse  and  set 
hand  or  foot  in  motion.  A  quartette  of 
genuine  Tyroleans  at  one  restaurant  recalls 
that  delightful  musical  welcome  from  a 
group  of  singers  to  those  landing  at  the  foot 
of  the  Giesbach,  or  the  cheerful  yodel  from 
sturdy  Swiss  guides  on  the  passes.  The 
penetrating  clatter  of  **  bones  "  heard  from 
afar  advertises  a  small  negro  minstrel  band 
whose  x^erf ormances  are  for  the  edification 
of  another  company  of  eaters  and  drinkers. 
In  fact  almost  all  considerable  restaurants 
and  many  lesser  ones  as  well,  have  musical 
appurtenances,  shading  in  quality  from  a 
first-class  band  to  a  piano  which  has  both 
rheumatism  and  asthma;  and  though  at 
some  discord  is  present  at  none  is  energy 
absent,  so  that  a  rich  conglomeration  of 
sounds  often  makes  fierce  assault  upon  the 
air  and  one  would  fain  cry,  ''Hold, — 
enough  1 " 

The  music  at  Manhattan  beach  has  a 
unique  feature  in  Mr.  Levy.  There  is  a  de- 
licious mellowness  in  the  tone  whidi  he 
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brings  from  hu  cornet  that  rather  exceeds 
anything  of  the  kind.  He  will  give  such  a 
piece  as, 

'*  Goodni^t,  farewell,  my  own  tme  heart ; 
A  thoniand  times  ferewell  I " 

with  a  refinement  of  expression  worthy  the 
trump  of  one  of  Fra  Angelioo's  angels.  He 
on  one  evening  followed  that  piece  on  an 
encore  with  the  roystering  dash  of  Naneg 
Lee^ — a  happy  contrast.  A  second  encore 
elicited  a  third  style  of  composition  in  a 
Scotch  balli^l.-  The  embodiment  of  **  any- 
thing to  please"  he  had  given  the  ei^^ 
multitade  three  selections  and  by  great 
clamor  for  another  was  drawn  out  three 
times  to  bow  his  response  to  the  appreciation 
so  demonstratively  manifested.  Coming 
out  a  fourth  time  he  brought  out  a  climac- 
teric burst  of  applause  mingled  with  laugh> 
ter  by  cutting  one  of  his  graceful  bows 
short  ofiE  midway  and  bolting  straight  for 
his  position  before  the  audience,  as  saying 
*'  Here  *s  one  more,  then  do  please  be  done ! " 
The  Last  Ro§e  of  Summer  was  his  happy 
conclusion. 

Manhattan  beach  is  altogether  a  different 
place  from  West  Brighton.  Here  are  no 
carousals,  no  hand-organs,  no  miscellaneous 
shows  or  Rhode  Island  clam  bakes;  only 
two  big  hotels  with  a  huge  bathing  estab- 
lishment, broad  plank  walks  and  promenades 
interspersed  with  carefully  kept  turf  and  no- 
ble beds  of  coleus  and  scarlet  geranium  af- 
fording grateful  relief  to  eyes  fatigued  with 
the  glare  from  the  white  sand  which  is  ev- 
erywhere else.  There  are  the  bustle  and 
confusion  inseparable  from  a  great  crowd, 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  surroundings!  they 
conduct  themselves  as  people  do  at  the  con- 
ventional first-lass  watering-place.  Besides 
the  splendid  beach  and  bathing— the  crowd 
of  bathers  is  tremendous — Gilmore's  band 
and  the  beautiful  fireworks  are  the  sources 
of  general  entertainment.  Probably  more 
New  Yorkers  come  to  Manhattan  beach  di- 
rect than  to  any  other  part  of  the  island, 
though  possibly  the  iron  pier  receives  as 
many.  To  reach  it>  after  crossing  East 
Biver  on  the  bay  one  has  a  pleasant  ride 
through  woods  and  fields  in  the  open  cars  of 
one  of  the  numerous  narrow-gauge  railroads 
leading  to  Coney  Island 


Brighton  hotel,  having  like  all  the  other 
points  its  own  special  sources  of  approach 
by  boat  and  raihroad,  is  midway  between 
Manhattan  and  West  Brighton,  and  in  char- 
acter more  like  the  former  in  comparative 
freedom  from  appendages.  The  throngs 
continually  passing  to  and  fro  on  foot,  or  by 
the  countless  horsepower  vehicles  and  the 
little  five-cent  railroad,  over  the  mile  or  so 
from  West  Brighton  to  Manhattan  take 
Brighton  on  the  way. 

Coney  Island  as  a  whole,  including  Man- 
hattan beach,  Brighton  and  West  Brighton, 
in  facilities  of  access  and  entertainment  and 
the  immense  crowds  that  visit  it  surpasses 
by  far  any  of  New  York's  excursion  places. 
As  a  resort  which  those  detained  in  this 
city  during  the  heats  of  Summer  can  reach 
in  an  hour  and  come  into  the  fall  strength 
of  ocean  breezes,  its  benefit  can  hardly  be 
overestimated. 

Passing  out  of  Central  Park  westward  at 
Seventy -second  street  one  finds  a  wide, 
smooth  roadway  which  leads  under  the  **  L  " 
road,  is  bordered  mainly  by  ^squatters'" 
shanties  —  some  with  carefully  cultivated 
market  gardens,  and  after  four  or  five  blocks 
comes  square  upon  the  Hudson  river.  Then 
toward  the  north  stretches  away  the  broad, 
macadamized  Riverside  drive.  Its  even  sur- 
face and  great  width  are  at  once  suggestive 
of  most  ample  resources  as  available  in  its 
construction,  and  as  well  of  its  admirable 
adaptedness  for  such  a  train  of  luxurious 
equipages  as  may  be  seen  on  Fifth  avenue 
toward  the  end  of  a  pleasant  Spring  or  Fall 
day.  Let  there  be  high -stepping  horses, 
liveried  drivers  and  footmen,  endless  variety 
of  vehicles  filled  with  a  variety  equally  end- 
less of  elegantly  dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  comfortable  appearance,  and  one  feels 
that  this  would  be  a  drive'  whose  equal  it 
would  be  hard  to  find. 

Follow  its  course.  The  space  left  for 
pedestrians  is  not  yet  trodden  hard,  for  the 
drive  was  only  opened  in  the  Spring  of  '80 
and  the  proportion  even  of  New  Yorkers 
who  have  yet  seen  it  is  small.  No  tedi- 
ous uniformity  of  straitness  and  fiatness  is 
encountered  as  in  the  usual  city  street  or 
avenue.     Instead  there  is  most  welcome 
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sucoession  of  curves  and  windings  in  which 
the  expanse  of  roadway  sweeps  gently  to  one 
side  or  the  other  in  conformity  to  the  river 
shore  which  it  follows,  now  avoiding  some 
slight  indentation  on  the  left  and  again  a 
too  abrupt  hill  off  at  the  right.  Too  abrupt, 
because  it  passes  over  the  gradual  slopes. 
A  massive  stone  wall  defines  the  riverward 
boundary,  over  which  one  looks  straight 
down  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  many  places. 
From  its  foot  the  turf  slopes  rapidly  to  the 
river,  (torn  which  the  railroad  separates  it 
This  slope,  not  over  ten  or  fifteen  rods  at 
its  widest,  is  at  many  points  covered  with 
trees,  through  whose  foliage  one  looks  from 
the  drive  higher  up  to  the  wooded  banks 
across  the  Hudson.  On  the  landward  side 
of  the  drive  one  sees  in  addition  to  the  nu- 
merous signs  of  real  estate  agents  only  a 
few  houses,  widely  scattered  for  the  most 
part  as  in  the  suburbs  of  a  village,  here  and 
there  beds  of  bright  flowers  in  the  yards, 
and  sometimes  venerable  trees  which  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  ground  about  them  has 
long  been  occupied.  Some  of  the  houses 
look  as  if  built  for  village  aristocrats  of  old 
time.  But  few  side  streets  intrude  for  only 
a  few  have  yet  been  opened,  and  isolation 
from  even  suggestions  of  a  mighty  city  close 
at  hand  is  thus  the  more  complete.  For  the 
most  part  well  above  the  river  so  that  it  im- 
parts a  sense  of  airiness  and  wide  outlook, 
the  drive  as  one  proceeds  northward  expands 
into  several  roadways  separated  by  what  in 
time  will  be  strips  of  turf  with  perhaps  rows 
of  trees.  One  is  for  those  on  horse-back 
only. 

At  its  northern  extremity,  just  before  a 
somewhat  precipitous  descent  to  120th  street 
and  Manhattanville,  the  drive  reaches  an 
altitude  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more  above 
the  river.  In  following  its  course  from  the 
southern  end  there  is  continually  increas- 
ing wonder  and  delight  that  right  on  Man- 
hattan island,  and  for  most  of  its  length 
within  what  when  streets  Are  laid  out  will 
be  only  about  five  or  six  blocks  from  Cen- 
tral Park,  should  be  a  drive  which  taken 
with  the  noble  river  it  overlooks  is  rarely 
excelled  in  attractiveness  anywhere.  What 
European  city  contains  within  its  limits 
anything  like  it?    The  idea  almost  inevita- 


bly occurs  that  with  time  this  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  the  location  for  New  York's  finest 
private  residences.  Only  the  landward  side 
can  be  built  upon,  the  strip  on  the  river 
side  being  with  the  road  itself  in  charge  of 
the  New  York  Park  Commission  and  re- 
served for  purposes  of  recreation.  The  al- 
titude as  well  as  the  open  space  of  the  river 
are  the  means  of  such  a  circulation  of  air 
for  most  of  its  course  even  in  Summer,  as 
the  comparatively  flat  and  in  the  main 
closely  built  fashionable  localities  of  to-day 
cannot  enjoy.  Being  on  the  outer  limit  of 
the  city  and  hilly  also  one  fails  to  see  how 
it  can  ever  become  to  any  extent  a  thorou^ 
fare  for  business  purposes,  and  thus  en- 
croached upon  by  shops  as  is  the  case  with 
Fifth  avenue. 

Emerging  upon  the  height  at  its  northern 
end,  the  most  commanding  outlook  of  the 
entire  drive  presents  itself.  Far  up  its  un- 
bending course  the  eye  follows  the  Hudson 
.  in  unimpeded  view  till  it  seems  to  melt  into 
the  hills  in  the  distance.  On  the  west  bank 
up  stream,  what  hitherto  have  been  wooded 
slopes  on  which  here  and  there  a  house  might 
be  seen  change  into  the  rugged  and  precip- 
itous cliffs  of  the  Palisades.  It  is  a  fit  cli- 
max for  the  drive.  One  desires  only  to 
recline  at  ease  on  the  grass  and  take  in  the 
restful  prospect  at  leisure. 

On  the  brow  of  this  final  height  is  an  old 
house  which  seems  to  have  been  built  in  the 
long  ago.  Bereft  of  paint  and  weather-worn 
it  appears  to  invite  destruction  from  the  ' 
blasts  which  must  sweep  down  the  river  on 
its  exposed  position  in  Winter.  A  few  fee- 
ble lines  of  irregular  and  straggling  box 
indicate  where  once  the  garden  was.  An 
inhabitant  of  the  locality  passes  by  and  is 
in  no  wise  loath  to  tell  what  he  knows  of 
the  place.  For  a  new  country  it  is  old,  the 
house  haying  been  built  considerably  over 
a  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  erected  for 
one  Lord  Clarendon,  who  for  some  reason 
chose  to  enjoy  the  large  fortune  of  which 
he  was  possessed  in  this  countiy  rather  than 
England.  His  estate  included  a  wide  reaeh 
of  land  in  the  vicinity.  After  changing 
hands  a  number  of  times  and  passing 
throngh  various  vicissitudes  the  house  fi- 
nally became  a  tavern,  for  the  purposes  of 
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which  an  addition  now  destroyed  was  made 
to  the  original  part  still  standing.  Under 
the  name  of  the  Charlemont  tavern  it  had 
much  popularity  for  many  years  when  there 
was  sleighing  among  such  of  the  population 
of  New  York  as  enjoyed  something  warm- 
ing to  drink  after  a  cold  ride  behind  a  fast 
horse.  Coming  now  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion it  awaits  speedy  destruction  at  the  hand 
of  progress  as  personified  by  the  Park  Com- 
missioners. 

Be  they  veracious  or  not,  thus  our  friend 
gives  the  traditions  of  the  place.  And  his 
more  lively  interest  in  the  present  turns 
conversation  to  the  great  exhibition  of  '88, 
there  being  a  strong  probability  of  its  loca- 
tion on  the  elevated  plateau  near  by  extend- 
ing from  this  Riverside  drive  eastward. 

But  down  the  grassy  slope  near  the  edge 
of  the  bluff  abruptly  descending  to  the  river 
the  whiteness  of  a  broken  marble  urn  catches 
the  eye,  standing  sharply  out  in  contrast 
with  the  dark  foliage  of  an  overhanging 
evergreen.  As  one  comes  near  a  fallen  slab 
at  its  foot  is  seen,  with  this  inscription : 

Erected 

to 

the  Memory  of 

an  Amiable  Child, 

St.  Claire  Pollock; 

died  IS  July  1797  in  the  5th 

Year  of  his  Age. 

And  its  completeness  is  marred  by  "  Man 
that  is  bom  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days  and 
full  of  trouble,"  etc.  «  An  amiable  child  1 " 
One  imagines  a  small,  quaint  being  such  as 
Reynolds  portrays  playing  about  among  the 
trees,  and  longs  to  know  moVe.  The  breeze 
softly  rustles  through  the  foliage;  a  diminu- 
tive tug  alone  disturbs  the  river's  broad, 
tranquil  expanse;  a  freight  train  rumbles 
slowly  past  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  and  the 
flag  which  the  switchman  waves  is  white ; 
everything  betokens  peace.  Surely,  little 
St  Claire's  resting-place  was  happily  chosen. 
But  a  sudden  transition  is  at  hand,  for 
passing  down  the  steep  hill  in  which  the 
drive  ends  a  full-fledged  city  pavement  is 
encountered,  bob-tailed  horse-cars  and  all. 
However,  the  Port  Lee  ferry  is  close  by, 
affording  a  passage  over  the  Hudson  to  one 
of  New  York's  inland  excursion  places. 
3 


The  grove  covering  the  first  rise  of  the 
Palisades  is  furnished  with  hotels  and  all 
the  usual  appendages  for  numerous  pleasnre- 
seekers  who  take  the  half-hour  sail  from  the 
city  to  enjoy  a  breath  of  fresh  air  and  have 
a  good  time.  Many  will  prefer  to  pass 
these  by  and  follow  the  road  from  the  ferry 
which  after  emerging  from  the  village  runs 
parallel  with  the  river  a  few  hundred  feet 
back  from  the  Palisades'  edge.  Woods  on 
each  side  afford  a  refreshing  8ha(]jB  when 
the  sun  is  not  too  high,  and  impart  to  the 
breeze  usually  to  be  met  with  here  odors  of 
pine  and  fern.  Breaking  through  these 
riverward  one  comes  upon  the  brow  of  the 
precipice  almost  without  warning.  The 
picture  is  one  of  much  beauty.  The  bold, 
rugged  rocks  which  sink  in  sharp  descent 
and  extend  away  on  either  hand  in  varied 
outline  of  aggressive  cliff  or  receding  gorge 
furnish  a  foreground  conspicuous  in  strength, 
followed  by  that  richness  of  effect  obtained 
by  looking  directly  down  upon  a  mass  of 
tree,  shrub  and  vine  in  full  luxuriance  of 
midsummer  verdure.  In  this  way  one  has 
facing  him  the  side  of  the  leaf  which  re- 
ceives the  sun's  direct  rays,  and  sees  it  as  he 
does.  From  no  other  view-point  is  the  mel- 
low ripeness  of  foliage  in  complete  maturity 
so  manifest.  Succeeding  this  belt  of  living 
green  comes  another  element  of  strength, 
mighty  but  tranquil,  in  the  great,  calm 
breadth  of  river.  Beyond  are  the  thickly- 
wooded  Washington  Heights  at  the  noHh- 
em  extremity  of  Manhattan  island,  and 
seemingly  from  their  midst  rises  straight 
and  stiff  like  a  sentinel  in  charge  of  the 
landscape  the  tower  at  High  Bridge.  Fur- 
ther away  Long  Island  Sound  is  faintly 
discerned.  A  flock  of  goats  perhaps  sur- 
prises you  by  skipping  down  the  cliff  at  your 
feet  where  a  man  would  have  to  go  with* 
caution.  Indeed  the  kid  that  brings  up  the 
rear  seems  of  the  same  mind,  for  not  till  all 
the  rest  have  taken  one  leap  can  he  so  far 
ovei*come  his  hesitating  timidity  as  to  make' 
it.  But  dread  of  being  left  alone  proves  an 
overpowering  motive,  for  he  jumps  at  last 
and  lands  safely  on  his  four  pipe-stem  limbs 
brought  well  together.  A  passing  excursion 
boat  gains  prominence  by  its  dazzling  white- 
ness and  gay  flags  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
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softer  coloring,  and  as  the  breeze  favors  one 
catches  a  strain  of  music  from  the  band  on 
board  now  and  then.  The  superior  speed 
with  which  she  quickly  passes  a  long  line  of 
canal  boats  slowly  drawn  by  a  tug  suggests 
a  high-bred  racer  in  comparison  with  their 
cart  horse  plodding.  *But  these  various  ele- 
ments of  life  and  motion  are  insignificant. 
That  which  pervades  the  whole  picture  is  an 
all-encompassing  calmness  of  serenity  with 
subtle  invitation  to  soothing  repose. 

Returning  to  the  road  a  walk  of  two  miles 
or  80  unexpectedly  reveals  a  big  Summer 
hotel  thrusting  itself  up  from  among  the 
>  trees.  No  crowd  of  excursionists  here,  but 
the  quieter  tone  pervading  Summer  boarders 
from  among  the  upper  ten,  who  from  its 
piazzas  almost  overhanging  the  river  can  at 
their  ease  drink  in  the  breezes  and  view. 

How  much  farther  one  might  follow  this 
road  without  passing  beyond  its  grateful 
shade  and  woodsy  odors  let  him  who  has 
investigated  say. 

Coney  Island  and  the  Palisades  are  but 


two  of  New  York*8  numerous  suburban  re- 
sorts. There  remain  Long  Branch,  Long 
Beach,  Kockaway,  "up  the  Hudson,"  Glen 
Island,  besides  many  smaller  *' parks," 
"  groves  "  and  "  beaches  "  more  or  less  re- 
mote. A  recent  estimate  places  the  number 
of  boats  wholly  occupied  in  carrying  New 
York's  Summer  excursionists  at  seven ty-five. 
This  possibly  exceeds  the  real  number,  but 
not  much  if  at  all.  Perhaps  half  are  big 
barges  which  depend  on  other  boats  for  loco- 
motion. The  rest  are  steamboats  oiany  of 
which  make  several  trips  each  day.  The 
charitable  excursions  in  the  course  of  a  sea- 
son are  not  few,  notable  among  which  are 
those  of  St.  John's  Guild,  which  regularly 
once  a  week  gives  several  hundred  mothers 
and  children  a  day  of  fresh  air  down  the 
bay  or  elsewhere. 

It  has  been  said  that  New  Yorken  work 
harder  and  play  harder  than  any  other  peo- 
ple. In  no  way  is  the  latter  half  of  this 
better  illustrated  than,  by  the  avidity  with 
which  they  avail  themselves  of  their  count- 
less excursion  privileges. 


A  HOLIDAY  AT  MEISSEN. 


|E  had  talked  for  weeks  beforehand  o£ 
the  single  day  of  freedom  that  was 
to  be  given  Herr  B.  that  summer, 
and  the  family  picnic  with  which  it 
was  to  be  celebrated.  There  are  so  many 
lovely  excursions  within  reach  from  Dres- 
den, so  many  places  for  a  day's  pleasure, 
that  the  difficulty  was  only  to  choose.  We 
settled  at  last  on  Meissen,  for  though  they 
had  lived  for  years  in  Dresden  and  the  Frau 
was  justly  proud  of  her  store  of  pretty  china 
from  its  royal  manufactory,  none  of  tiiem 
had  ever  visited  it,  and  they  were  more 
ignorant  than  their  American  boarder  of 
the  process  of  its  making*  Not  that  they 
proposed  definitely  to  themselves  to  see  that. 
It  would  cost,  as  they  frankly  said,  a  thaler 
apiece,  and  I  fancy  they  thought  they  might 
take  it  in  at  the  pores  if  they  were  once  in- 
side the  building,  or  draw  it  out  from  Amer- 


icana after  she  had  been  through.  The 
Porcelain  Manufactory  was  only  a  means  to 
an  end ;  a  valid  reason  for  taking  a  trip 
down  the  Elbe  and  spending  the  day  out  of 
doors.  The  picnic  part  of  it  wa8  easily  man- 
aged. The  good  wives  had  no  need  of  bak- 
ing and  boiling  and  sandwich-making  the 
day  before.  The  occupation  of  one-third 
the  inhabitants  of  Saxony  seems  to  be  to 
keep  restaurant  for  the  other  thirds,  and  the 
custom  makes  excursions  in  every  direction 
possible  and  pleasant.  Certainty  of  good 
meals  at  reasonable  rates  is  of  itself  an  in- 
centive, and  half  the  difficulty  of  getting  up 
these  family  picnics  at  home  is  tiie  day  of 
toil  and  trouble  they  entail  on  our  delicate 
house-mothers.  Here,  they  had  only  to  lay 
their  knitting  in  their  bags,  take  the  chil- 
dren by  the  hand  and  start  for  the  steamer- 
landing.  The  steamboat  was  crowded.  One 
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would  have  thought  half  Dresden  was  of 
our  mind  that  morning  as  to  the  charm  of  a 
trip  down  the  river.  But  any  other  pleasant 
day  it  would  probahly  have  been  the  same, 
for  the  passion  for  these  excursions  seems 
universal  with  the  Saxons.  The  two  hours' 
trip  that  lovely  August  day  was  all  one  could 
wish.  The  Elbe  reminds  one  of  the  Hudson, 
with  the  difference  of  being  less  grand  and 
more  picturesque.  All  down  the  shore  are 
tiny  villages,  a  cluster  of  steep  roofs  about 
a  central  spire,  set  round  with  green  and 
golden  fields;  and  the  red  tiles  give  just 
the  needed  touch  of  color  to  the  landscape. 
One  longs  to  put  all  roofs  in  America  in 
like  uniform  just  for  the  artistic  effect,  to 
make  all  windows  swinging,  and  to  plant 
poppies  and  corn-flowers  in  the  wheat, 
though  we  know  they  are  the  pest  of  the 
farmers. 

We  reached  Meissen  at  noon  and  made 
our  way  at  once  to  what  was  supposed,  at 
the  proper  distance,  to  resemble  a  ruined 
castle  crowning  the  heights.  It  failed. to 
deceive  even  an  American  heart  longing  for 
picturesque  antiquity;  so  there  was  no 
crushing  dis-illusion  to  be  endured  when  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  restaurant  But  from  its 
summit  was  a  magnificent  view.  The  steep 
slopes  of  the  river  below  us  were  dark  with 
pines,  and  crowning  the  cliff  opposite  us 
was  the  old  castle  and  cathedral  of  Meissen. 
No  imitation  this,  but  a  genuine  relic  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  it  is  like  a  glimpse  back 
into  them  to  see  it  there  and  to  fancy  the 
robber  knight  who  built  it  at  once  to  defend 
himself  and  to  lay  tribute  on  the  stream 
below. 

They  told  us  when  we  set  out  for  the 
Porcelain  Manufactory  that  it  was  a  half- 
mile  walk.  That  depended  however  on 
one's  starting  point.  From  ours  it  was 
double,  and  as  we  lost  our  way  in  the  nar- 
row, crooked,  up-hill-and-down-dale  streets 
of  the  village,  it  was  lengthened  out  indefi- 
nitely for  us.  In  one  of  these  turns  we  came 
on  a  house  whose  front  was  adorned  with  a 
poor  bust  of  Hahneman,  and  an  inscription 
recorded  his  birth  there  in  1775.  Once  out 
of  the  town  we  skirted  a  little  stream 
from  whose  banks  a  troop  of  stout  Maud 
MuUers  were  gathering  the  new-mown  grass. 


There  was  a  boy  with  them  to  manage  the 
meek  old  horse  who  dragged  the  hay*  wagon  ; 
but  his  offibe  was  only  to  sit  still  while  the 
maidens  turned  and  tossed  the  hay  and  car- 
ried great  bundles  of  it  to  the  load.  Bare- 
i  footed,  bare-headed,  images  of  health  and 
contentment,  we  did  not  compassionate  them 
their  task  despite  strong  views  on  the  condi- 
tion of  Woman, — always  with  a  capital  in 
such  cases,— in  Saxony.  The  boy  was  the 
butt  of  all  their  sport  and  he  seemed  a 
coarse  and  clumsy  creature  beside  them. 
Guided  by  one  of  them  we  turned  into  a 
grassy  and  deeply-shaded  lane,  and  pres- 
ently the  great  building  was  in  sight. 

The  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  porcelain 
day  at  Meissen  reads  like  a  fairy  tale ; — an 
imprisoned  alchemist,  a  cruel  ruler  forcing 
him  under  pain  of  death  to  find  out  the  secret 
of  turning  all  metals  to  gold;  researches, 
experiments,  and  after  years  of  effort  the 
discovery  of  the  clay  from  which  to-day  they 
make  china  almost  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
But  all  the  same  we  may  fairly  suspect 
Frederic  Bottcher  to  have  been  but  a  clever 
rascal.  Bom  at  nearly  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  early  apprenticed  to  an 
apothecary,  he  used  secretly  his  master's 
money  and  chemicals  to  pursue  his  experi- 
ments in  alchemy.  Found  out,  he  fled,  re- 
turned a  year  after,  was  pardoned  by  his  old 
master, — and  resumed  his  stealings.  Then 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  Augustus  the  Strong, 
took  him  under  his  protection  on  his  prom- 
ise to  make  gold.  He  furnished  him  mate- 
rial and  set  him  at  experiments,  from  which 
of  course  no  gold  came.  He  tried  again 
running  away,  but  was  brought  back  and 
imprisoned  by  the  indignant  ruler  who 
thought. he  had  stolen  his  gold.  Fortu- 
nately the  prison  chosen  was  Meissen  and 
his  keeper  was  Count  Tschimhaasen,  who 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  turning  to  practi- 
cal use  certain  clays  found  there  and  wanted 
the  clever  young  chemist  to  help  him.  His 
discoveries  were  richly  rewarded  but  he  was 
still  held  a  prisoner,  and  it  was  probably  in 
revenge  that  he  entered  into  treasonable 
correspondence  with  certain  parties  in  Ber- 
lin. Death  stepped  in  to  relieve  him  of  the 
consequence  of  his  acts  and  his  discovery 
has  since  enriched  the  crown  more  than 
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gold-making  could  have  done.  The  treas^ 
ure  was  in  the  soil  itself,  the  fine  vhite 
kaolin  which  is  the  basis  of  all  china. 

The  manufactory  is  an  immense  building 
about  a  quadrangle,  and  entering,  the  first 
thing  that  met  our  eyes  was  a  notice  of  the 
fee  chai^;ed  for  inspection.  It  seemed  in- 
harmonious to  pay  a  thaler  for  one  person 
and  but  two  marks  for  two ;  but  the  conse- 
quence of  the  reduction  was  that  little  Franz 
was  sent  through  with  me,  strict  warning 
being  given  him  of  the  catechism  he  would 
undergo  afterward  about  it.  It  is  praise- 
worthy in  parents  to  want  the  children  to 
know  more  than  themselves. 

Who  does  not  know  how  china  is  made  ? 
But  it  brings  the  process  nearer  to  one  to 
touch  the  clay  and  enter  the  furnaces  and 
plunge  one's  hands  into  the  glaze.  We 
asked  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  so  we 
went  first  into  the  ball  where  the  potters  sat 
at  their  task,  and  watched  the  whirring 
wheels  and  the  deft  workmen  turning,  shift- 
ing, molding,  in  so  simple  yet  so  wonderful 
a  fashion. 

*'  Idke  a  magtolMi  he  appeared, 
A  conjurer  without  book  or  beard ; 
And  while  he  piled  his  maglo  art,— 
For  It  was  magical  to  me,— 
I  stood  In  silence  and  apart. 
And  wondered  more  and  more  to  see 
That  shapeless,  lifeless  mass  of  clay 
Blse  up  to  meet  the  master's  hand, 
And  now  contract  and  now  expand. 
And  even  his  slightest  touch  obey.'* 

Then  to  the  furnaces ;  six  immense  rounds 
each  with  five .  fire-places  in  them.  The 
china  as  it  comes  from  the  molder*s  hand, 
is  placed  in  great  bake-pans  of  coarse  clay, 
covered,  and  ranged  about  the  sides  of  the 
furnace.  Then  comes  the  furnace  flame  to 
search  and  try  them.  One  day  warm,  one 
at  white  heat,  two  hot,  and  three  to  cool, — 
six  days  of  purgatory  before  the  first  baking 
is  finished.  After  that,  if  it  is  to  be  the  fa- 
miliar ^^  blue  and  white  "  it  goes  to  the  painir 
ing  rooms  and  is  covered  all  over  with  quaint 
Chinese  designs  in  a  gray  paint  which  in 
baking  turns  blue.  Then  a  bath  of  glaze, 
another  baking,  and  its  trials  are  over.  But 
decorated  china  goes  through  a  more  elabo- 
rate process.  It  is  glazed  before^  being 
painted ;  then  on  the  glaze  come  the  fruit 
and  flowers  that  mock  nature,  and  then  a 


third,  sometimes  a  fourth  baking.  The  gUdr 
ing  comes  last ;  a  yellow  preparation  applied 
and  baked  in,  and  then  polished  with  a  knife- 
edge  till  the  gold  comes  out.  But  all  this 
only  makes  dishes  whereon  one  may  eat  and 
there  are  finer  things  than  these  hidden  in 
Dresden  biscuit  Back  in  the  inodeling 
rooms  again  we  watch  the  making  of  figure- 
pieces.  This  is  all  hand-work.  The  work- 
man has  indeed  a  little  mold  for  his  figure, 
but  all  the  finer  lines  must  be  brought  out 
with  a  tiny  chisel.  Exquisite  bouquets  of 
flowers,  figures  of  every  kind  and  size  from 
the  tiniest  of  dolls  to  Ariadnes  and  Lohen- 
grins.  The  soft  porcelain, — it  looks  like 
putty, — ^is  molded  with  ease.  It  is  in  the 
finishing,  the  expression  of  the  faces  and  the 
like,  that  the  artist's  talent  has  play. 

Six  hundred  workmen  are  employed  at 
Meissen.  The  gilders  and  some  of  the  dec- 
orators are  women.  The  finer  kinds  of  work 
are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  the  workmen  go 
through  regular  training  in  design  before 
they  enter  a  position.  Their  pay,  oonsider- 
ing  the  preparation  needed,  is  not  large ; 
but  it  is  permanent  work,  with  aid  in  illness 
or  disability. 

Last  of  all  came  the  show-rooms  crowded 
with  all  manner  of  lovely  things, — ^patterns 
of  table  service  of  every  kind,  statuettes, 
from  mailed  warriors  to  cats  and  dogs ;  copies 
of  noted  paintings ;  mirrors  set  in  wreaths 
of  flowers;  tables  set  with  medallions  of 
flower  and  figure  designs.  After  having 
seen  the  process,  watched  a  piece  through  all 
its  bakings  and  glazings  and  painting  and 
gilding,  with  the  knowledge  that  it  often 
cracks  in  the  final  fire,  you  no  longer  wonder 
at  the  prices  asked.  We  pined  for  a  choco- 
late set,  all  in  pale  brown,  set  with  medal- 
lions of  flowers  and  butterflies,  each  cup 
differant ;  but  necessity  drove  our  party  to 
the  lame  conclusion  of  egg-cups  l—cheap, 
convenient  to  pack;  the  two  needs  of  the 
modest  traveler  who  has  learned  Europe's 
greatest  lesson, — self-denial.  Having  made 
the  purchase  we  sought  our  friends  and 
found  them  on  the  porch  of  what  seemed  a 
picturesque  farm-house ;  but  was  of  course 
another  restaurant.  We  were  always  eating 
on  these  excursions,  and  a  walk  was  really 
only  a  series  of  lunches  with  just  enough  exer- 
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cise  between  to  make  them  appetizing.  None 
of  them  cared  to  see  the  old  cHstle.  The 
mothers  had  taken  out  their  knitting,  the 
children  were  playing  war,  and  "  afternoon 
coffee  '•  had  just  been  brought.  Art  and 
antiquity  were  as  nothing  to  these  attrac- 
tions. But  Herr  B.  sacrificed  himself  on 
the  altar  of  politeness  and  offered  to  go  with 
Americana.  He  usually  did  so,  with  a  laud- 
able desire  to  emulate  the  courtesy  of  her 
fellow-citizens  of  which  he  had  heard  a  good 
deal. 

It  was  a  weary  climb  in  the  hot  afternoon 
but  the  view  from  the  castle  court  was  our 
rich  reward, — church  and  tower  formed  in 
mass,  an  irregular  quadrangle  of  •which  the 
cathedral  made  one  side,  the  castle  with  its 
restorations  two  others.  On  the  fourth  was 
only  a  high  wall  through  whose  embrasures 
we  looked  down  the  steep  slope  on  which  it 
all  stood.  On  one  side  clung  the  village, 
climbing  always  up  to  the  shelter  and  pro- 
tection of  its  sovereign  lord  of  old.  On  the 
other,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  was  a 
mass  of  vineyards.  •  They  waved  their  long 
green  banners  in  the  summer  wind  and 
made  with  blue  river  and  dark  shore  beyond 
a  picture  of  peace  and  plenty.  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  a  bishop  and  margrave  divided 
rule  here.  A  statue  of  Henry  the  Brave 
was  in  the  court,  a  mailed  warrior  leaning 
on  his  sword.  The  difference  between  past 
and  present  was  mirrored  to  us  in  that  old 
courtyard  from  which  narrow  stairways  led 


into  the  castle.  There  was  Grothic  richness 
of  ornament  everywhere,  but  everything 
was  built  for  safety  and  defense.  And  out- 
side the  rich  vineyards  leaned  down  to  the 
river  with  its  gay  boats  and  its  new  iron 
railway  bridge;  and  freedom  and  pleasure 
were  everywhere. 

Under  the  sunset  we  floated  back  to  Dres- 
den. And  the  city,  rising  from  the  river 
with  a  thousand  lights  reflected  in  it,  looked 
like  a  city  of  enchantment.  The  three 
bridges  and  the  Briihl  terrace  gave  a  certain 
form  and  body  to  the  illumination,  and  the 
many  lesser  lights  clustered  themselves  about 
these  in  inevitable  symmetry.  The  real 
Dresden  of  prosaic  shops  and  more  prosaic 
people  was  transformed  into  something  ideal 
and  poetic  by  the  magic  of  gaslight  It 
lingers  in  memory  as  we  saw  it  that  night, 
and  looking  back  on  the  picture  and  dream- 
ing over  the  changes  wrought  since  then  in 
that  merry  German  party,  in  the  children 
whose  laughter  made  music  all  the  day  for 
us  and  whose  pleasure  doubled  our  own,  the 
Potter's  song  sings  itself  through  heart  and 
brain; 

"  Tarn,  turn,  my  vheel !  All  life  Is  brief ; 
What  now  Is  bod  will  soon  be  leaf, 

What  now  is  leaf  will  toon  decay ; 
The  wind  blows  east,  the  wind  blows  west ; 
The  blue  eggs  in  the  robin's  nest 
Will  soon  hare  wings  and  beak  and  breast. 

And  flatter  and  fly  away.*' 

Emily  F.  Wheeler, 


MOVING; 

AN  ARGUMENT   FOR   THE   OCCASIONAL   SHIFTING   OF   HOUSEHOLD  GODS. 


jfi  NE  of  the  old  Grecian  sages,  who  were 
jl  1  supposed  to  be  the  depositaries  of  all 
yl  wisdom  and  lore,  once  recommended 

J  that  dwelling-houses  should  be  built 
with  a  view  to  one's  change  of  location  ev- 
ery few  years  in  order  to  avoid  an  unpleas- 
ant neighborhood. 

Whether  the  bold  philosopher  intended  to 
set  forth  that  *'  the  eai-thly  house  of  man's 
tabernacle"  should  be  fashioned  after  so 
narrow  a  pattern  that  like  a  turtle  with  its 


qhell  he  could  walk  off  with  it  if  annoyances 
came,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  of  such  sim- 
ple form  and  substance  that  he  could  shed 
it  as  the  pupa  its  chrysalis  when  its  purposes 
were  exhausted,  Ls  not  clearly  recorded. 

But  in  either  case  and  in  all  ages  man- 
kind has  seemed  slow  to  give  the  waiting  the- 
ory the  benefit  of  a  trial.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Pericles'  wife  moved  her  Athe- 
nian halls  away  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  too  fascinating  Aspasia,  nor  that  Cleon 
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avoided  the  haunts  of  the  caricaturing  Aris- 
tophanes. Indeed  from  those  classie  days, 
when  architectural  display  on  private  resi- 
dences was  forbidden  by  law,  through  the 
ages  when  man's  home  became  more  and 
more  his  castle  where  he  heaped  up  the 
trophies  of  his  power  in  monumental  piles 
of  wood  and  stone,  gems  of  art  and  glories  of 
home,  no  satisfactory  plan  has  yet  prevailed 
for  disposing  of  disagreeable  neighbors  or 
escaping  the  atmosphere  and  influence  of 
that  accumulation  of  household  rubbish 
which  the  best  regulated  family  is  capable 
of  gathering  up  with  the  revolving  years. 

The  ancient  Egyptians,  it  is  true,  gave 
here  some  early  suggestions,  in  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  they  made  their  homes  in 
humble  huts  and  temporary  habitations 
while  all  their  genius,  wealth  and  towering 
energies  were  wrought  into  those  mighty 
pyramids  and  mausoleums  whose  vaulted 
grandeur  they  knew  no  garrulous  neighbor 
was  likely  to  profane  nor  any  yearly  relays 
of  cracked  pottery,  nursery  relics  or  cast-off 
tunics  to  desecrate.  Also  a  wiser  than  all 
the  Pharaohs  or  Solons  of  the  East,  in  the 
beginning  of  days  warned  maokind  of  the 
exceeding  folly  of  encumbering  himself  with 
those  troublesome  treasures  in  chests  and 
attics  that  moth  and  rust  do  corrupt.  Yet 
in  an  age  that  can  warrant  a  writer  like 
Henry  James,  Jr.,  in  asserting,  whether  in 
truth  or  satire,  that  "  indiscriminately  con- 
sidered the  size  of  a  man's  house  is  the 
measure  of  his  greatness,"  the  wisdom  of 
the  ancients  may  be  slightly  obscured. 

Certainly  in  some  sense  a  man's  home 
must  be  more  or  less  a  reflection  of  himself, 
and  the  conformation  of  their  dwelling- 
houses  has  been  supposed  to  make  as  well 
as  mark  the  degree  of  intelligence  in  a  peo- 
ple. So  Von  Moser  assured  Maria  Theresa 
that  the  clear  heads  which  she  recognized  as 
more  common  among  her  Protestant  neigh- 
bors were  due  to  the  greater  number  of 
windows  which  they  put  in  their  houses ; 
and  conversely  the  poor  African  is  said  to 
indicate  his  first  enlightened  grasp  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  total  depravity  by 
fashioning  his  dwelling  after  the  model  of 
his  teachers  with  burglar-proof  bolts  on 
doors  and 'windows.    In  fact  the  full  influ- 


ence of  home  upon  character  is  a  subject 
too  vast  for  the  ordinary  mind  to  grapple. 
Possibly  some  Berlin  Scientific  Association 
may  yet  labor  with  it  and  by  the  same  ad- 
vanced logic  that  would  make  the  evolution 
system  responsible  for  the  old  attack  of  the 
assassins  Hodel  and  Nobeling  upon  Kaiser 
William  reveal  to  us  that  Kero  fired  Rome 
because  the  domestic  functionaries  of  the 
Imperial  household  allowed  red  ants  in  the 
sugar-jar  or  cut-worms  in  the  royal  closets. 
But  meantime  the  most  superficial  thinker 
is  capable  of  comprehending  the  main  ends 
for  which  a  human  home  should  be  built 
and  garnished,  and  judging  whether  there 
be  not  something  in  the  external  pressure 
and  internal  wear  inevitably  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  liable  in  time  to  clog  its  machineiy 
and  frustrate  its  best  purposes.  So,  too.  the 
most  simple-minded  housekeeper  who  may 
care  little  for  the  <'  correlation  of  vital  and 
physical  forces "  or  the  «  potentialities  of 
carbon  "  as  disclosed  to  the  German  pliiloe- 
opher,  can  yet  trace  the  intimate  connection 
between  light  hearts  and  light  rolls,  and  un- 
derstand the  power  of  chemical  fermenta- 
tions in  the  bread-pan  or  fruit-jar  to  create 
a  state  of  mind  in  the  cook  and  gradual  ac- 
cessions of  doubtful  but  unrejected  kitchen 
wares  in  the  back  closets.  Everywhere  the 
initiated  housewife  knows  full  well  the  slow 
fires  that  bum  out  day  by  day  and  leave 
their  charcoal  wastes  and  lampblack  accu- 
mulations about  the  household  hearth,  and 
the  eternal  round  of  creature  wants  and 
warfares  that  pile  up  dust  and  ^iebru  in  all 
dark  comers  and  waste  places.  And  if  she 
does  not  secretly  wish,  some  black  cleaning 
day  when  the  whole  array  of  upper^helf 
relics  are  down  for  readjustment  and  per- 
chance an  East  wind  blows  the  almighty 
carbon  in  showers  of  inky  soot  over  every- 
thing, that  some  "  angel  of  the  resurrection  " 
would  give  the  dissolving  signal  to  the  en- 
tire family  establishment,  it  must  be  be- 
cause she  is  a  blue-stocking,  with  her  head 
in  the  clouds  and  a  mind  loftily  indifferent 
to  the  low  things  of  sense  and  kitchen  cup- 
boards— or  a  rapt "  china  artist,"  with  a  heart 
set  upon  painting  inflated  cupids  and  ficti- 
tious butterflies  on  *'  after  dinner  coffees  " 
and  antique  mugs. 
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If  old  physiologists  are  right  nature  her- 
self gives  a  household  hint  to  man  after  the 
eharacter  of  the  Attic  philosopher's  coun- 
sel, when  erery  seventh  year  she  introduces 
him  into  a  new  body  with  all  the  conven- 
iences of  the  old  and  none  of  its  castoff 
material.  And  whether  or  no  a  septennial 
would  prove  the  grand  panacea  for  all  do- 
mestic ills  it  certainly  might  present  advan- 
tages worth  considering.  The  good  old 
lady  who  insisted  that  they  could  not  change 
residences  because  the  old  rocking  chair 
would  fall  to  pieces  touched  unintentionally 
upon  the  very  first  of  these  benefits;  and 
the  daring  husband  gave  it  definite  charac- 
ter when  he  flung  back  from  the  closing 
street  door  the  bold  suggestion  that  the  ex- 
hausted chair  might  be  left  behind.  What 
to  do  with  the  endless  collections  that  are 
hourly  rolling  up  in  every  family  establish- 
ment in  the  line  of  old  wares  '*  too  good  to 
be  thrown  away"  and  yet  have  outlasted 
their  usefulness,  is  a  distracting  problem  in 
domestic  economy.  The  ubiquitous  and 
iniquitous  tramp  has  not  solved  the  diffi- 
culty. For  he  does  not  wear  old  chairs  and 
baby  cribs,  broken-legged  ottomans  and 
moldy  tea  chests,  nor  eat  terra  cotta  cupids 
and  little  shepherdesses,  decapitated  dogs 
and  trnnkless  elephants. 

Even  the  pottery  mania  did  not  meet  the 
emergency.  For  all  the  old  china  of  a 
household  could  not  be  distributed  about 
the  drawing-room  tables  and  everybody's 
grandmother  did  not  leave  just  the  right 
kind  of  earthenware  to  cla&s  the  animated 
family  lump  itself  with  the  precious  porce- 
lain of  human  clay,  if  it  could.  To  talk 
of  second-hand  stores  and  charity  societies 
is  to  outrage  the  finer  feelings  of  the  guar- 
dians of  these  treasures,  and  as  a  matter  of 
history  there  is  nothing  short  of  a  fire  or  a 
move  that  can  dispose  of  them  effectually 
and  show  all  members  of  a  household,  save 
moths  and  spiders,  what  a  comfort  it  is  to 
keep  house  without  them. 

But  here,  no  doubt,  many  a  gentle  senti- 
mentalist might  interpose  scathing  remarks 
touching  the  tender  associations  wrapped 
up  in  these  condemned  relics.  Yet  the  vig- 
orous and  progressive  spirit  that  could  sac- 
rifice the  old  lady's  rocking-chair    might 


also  suggest  that  these  same  old-time  mem- 
ories and  reminders  might  be  among  the 
very  worn-out  commodities  that  it  were 
altogether  wise  and  wholesome  to  <*  leave  be- 
hind." Some  one  has  said  that  sensibility 
would  be  a  good  poetess  if  she  had  but  one 
hand;  but  with  one  hand  she  opens  the 
door  to  pleasure,  with  the  other  to  pain. 
So  is  it  largely  with  the  strange  priestess 
of  aesociaiion,  with  the  additional  disad- 
vantage at  the  domestic  altar  that  it  is  the 
cheerful  province  of  the  assisting  house- 
wife to  salt  down  for  careful  use  all  offer- 
ings tliat  roll  in  through  pain's  door  while 
the  pleasure  quota  escapes  unembalmed* 
Who  ever  preserves  with  systematic  care  the 
picnic  wreaths  and  trophies  that  mark  the 
gala  days  in  the  family  history,  or  puts 
down  in  pink  cotton  the  popguns  and  jump- 
in  g-jacks  with  which  the  healthy  or  **  grown 
up  baby"  once  kept  the  household  in  an 
uproar  ?  No,  it  is  the  tear-stained  relic — 
pale  crosses  of  mournful  memory,  baby  trin- 
kets that  have  fallen  from  pulseless  fingers, 
rusty  swords  whose  wearers  have  passed 
life's  battles,  and  old  muskets  that  per- 
chance snapped  their  triggers  and  made 
sweet  martyrs  instead  of  wholesale  murder- 
ers of  their  martial  bearers — that  fill  up  the 
sacred  niches  and  association  altars  of  the 
family  temple.  These  all,  it  is  true,  may 
have  their  sweet  ministrations,  which  pro- 
fane hands  may  not  invade,  but  after  all, 
they  must  partake  largely  of  the  character 
of  the  grave-clothes  and  tomb  shadows 
which  kept  the  weeping  Mary  from  behold- 
ing the  waiting  angel  in  flowing  garments 
or  following  the  shining  eyes  up  to  new  re- 
gions of  light  and  life. 

Of  course,  however,  a  periodical  scattering 
or  shattering  of  household  associations 
would  be  open  to  some  broad  objections. 
It  would  certainly  interfere  with  anything 
like  the  ingenious  Yankee  project  of  last 
year  for  purchasing  the  *'old  house  at  New 
Place"  and  trundling  it  through  America 
as  a  variety  show.  It  would  weaken  the  in- 
teresting business  of  relic  venders  and  shrine 
preservers  by  entangling  competition,  and 
render  it  more  difficult  than  ever  to  discover 
among  rival  companies  and  clamorous  guides 
what  particular  door-post  or  window-ledge 
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immortal  genius  most  loved  to  lean  its  sacred 
arms  upon  in  its  hours  of  ease  or  dark-browed 
abstractions.'  It  would  discount  the  income 
of  the  Ladies'  Association  at  Mount  Vernon 
by  the  number  of  decades  or  septenaries  in 
the  consecrating  president's  life  and  in  gen* 
era],  put  a  premium  on  the  great  man  who 
was  accommodating  enough  to  die  before  he 
had  spread  the  aroma  of  his  being  over  too 
much  living  room.  Still  if,  perchance,  in 
the  myriads  of  unhistoric  homes  the  burden 
of  sorrowful  years  with  all  their  staring 
records  of  tears,  losses  and  defeats  could  be 
occasionally  lifted  from  weary  shoulders  or 
cheated  of  its  first  force  by  a  little  shifting 
of  base  it  might  conduce  as  greatly  to  the 
good  of  humanity  as  enterprising  specula- 
tions upon  heroes'  tenements  or  worm-eaten 
bedsteads. 

Now  there  is,  farther,  in  society  a  current 
impression-^touched  often  with  that  unfort- 
unate element  of  truth  which  makes  the 
mischievousness  of  current  impressions  gen- 
erally— that  every  house  has  its  skeleton. 
And  whatever  authority  may  attach  to  this 
in  its  broadest  sense  it  certainly  appears  to 
be  the  genial  province  of  any  established 
possessors  of  such  a  family  acquiViition  to 
stay  at  home  and  nourish  it.  The  more  it 
grows  in  form  and  stature,  the  more  they 
shut  themselves  away  with  it ;  'till  it  comes, 
perhaps,  to  engross  the  better  part  of  all 
their  days  and  wakeful  nights.  Usually  it 
seems  to  covet  most  a  woman's  delicate  care 
and  nursing,  for  the  average  man  appears  to 
succeed  better  in  introducing  the  tender 
charge  to  his  family  than  in  assuming  the 
guardianship  of  it  after  it  is  there.  Some- 
times when  some  merry  creature  drops  sud- 
denly out  of  the  gay  world  that  danced  while 
she  piped  to  it  and  grows  strangely  silent 
and  nun-like  in  her  life  and  bearing,  she  is 
only  staying  at  home  to  mount  guard  over 
a  full  grown  skeleton  that  is  beginning  to 
grow  restive  in  its  closet. 

The  proudly  pathetic  stories  she  tells  of 
all  the  innocent  home  interests,  pursuits  and 
pleasures  that  are  absorbing  her  are  only 
the  awkward  fig  leaves  with  which  she  is 
trying  to  cover  it  over.  The  strange  cool- 
ness with  which  she  meets  your  friendly 
advances,  despite   the  eager   longing   for 


companionship  that  lights  up  her  eye,  is  but 
the  reflex  of  her  fears  that  if  she  admit  you 
too  familiarly  to  her  precincts  you  will  8omi» 
day  surprise  her  bony  praiege  ambling  about 
the  back  stairway  or  rattling  its  fie&hless 
Angers  along  the  kitchen-lattice,  and  she 
knows  if  you  should,  sweet  Christian  guest, 
that  you  would  go  away  and  tell  of  it — ^for 
of  course  society  must  be  sustained  and 
kettle-drums  furnished  with  topics. 

Well,  of  course  it  is  nothing  to  the  point 
here  to  attempt  to  dissect  these  gaunt  spec- 
ters of  the  flre-side  nor  explain  how  individ- 
ual skeletons  find  their  closets,  Uiough  there 
are  plenty  of  accommodating  people  who  will 
make  a  business  of  telling  you  all  about  it 
very  cheaply.  It  is  sufficient  to  suggest  in 
this  connection  that  while  any  persona  who 
enjoy  their  ghostly  companionship  have 
usually  the  privilege  of  settling  down  at 
home  and  cultivating  it,  yet  any  others  of 
a  livelier  nature  who  would  prefer  to  dis- 
pense with  such  ghoulish  comrades  might 
find  the  readiest  release  in  simply  walking 
off  and  leaving  them  behind  with  the  old 
rocking-chairs  and  rubbish  of  a  worn-out 
period. 

Yet,  after  all,  in  the  spirit  of  the  little 
Irishman  who  said  of  the  burly  enemy  who 
threatened  to  haunt  him  after  death,  ^  If  I 
could  only  see  him  reduced  to  a  skiletou  I 
could  stand  me  own  ground  with  him,"  it 
may  be  that  if  the  only  foe  to  the  family 
stronghold  were  the  skulking  skeletons  in 
attic  or  closet,  the  lords  of  the  manor 
might  sometimes  prefer  to  remain  and  fight 
it  out  with  them  on  their  own  premises. 

But  the  flesh  and  blood  men  and  neighbors 
who  represent  so  large  a  part  of  the  situa- 
tion are  oftentimes  more  potent  than  a  small 
army  of  skeletons  to  destroy  the  felicities  of 
a  fixed  rasidence,  and  render  the  philoso- 
pher's expedient  of  a  stated  moving  day  a 
deliverance  devoutly  to  be  wislied. 

It  is  not  every  one,  to  be  sure,  who  has  a 
neighbor  of  the  capacity  of  that  Bermuda 
party  of  Mark  Twain's  illustration,  who 
broke  up  all  the  friendships  of  generations' 
standing  three  hundred  yards  around,  set  a 
whole  town  by  the  ears  and  produced  a  law- 
suit, baptism  and  funeral  all  in  one,  because 
her  old  yellow  cat  got  caught  in  her  neigh- 
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bor'8  rat  trap.  But  though  all  neighbors 
are  not  energetic  enough  to  re-baptize  the 
child  they  haye  named  for  you  when  you 
come  into  disfavor,  nor  viciouely  bigoted 
enough  to  drown  it  in  a  Baptist  christening- 
font  rather  than  have  it  "  named  dry,"  and 
so  leave  you  a  stigmatized  party  in  its  mur- 
dw,  yet  there  are  few  of  the  sojourners 
among  men  who  have  not  certain  afflictions 
in  the  shape  of  neighbors  that  are  altogether 
e(|aal  to  making  their  lives  a  school  of  disci- 
pline and  daily  penance.  An  amiable  literary 
gentleman  once  declared  that  of  all  small 
social  ills  that  vexed  liim  most,  none  were 
more  irritating  than  the  constant  necessity 
of  speaking  to  uncongenial,  even  disagreeable 
people,  merely  because  they  were  acquaint- 
ances and  townsmen ;  and  the  all-wise 
Buddha  classes  among  the  fundamental 
pains  of  life,  ^'  the  meeting  with  what  one 
dislikes."  But  how  much  greater  must  this 
form  of  annoyance,  even  if  comparatively 
only  negative,  become,  when  the  unloved 
parties  take  on  all  the  claims  and  preroga- 
tives of  near  and  equal  neighbors. 

True  it  is  not  inevitable  that  one  must 
relinquish  all  his  rights  of  individuality  to 
a  man  merely  because  he  chances  to  dwell 
in  the  same  block.  But  it  is  often  impera- 
tive that  he  submit  to  a  thousand  small  de- 
mands, liberties  and  intrusions  at  his  hands 
or  risk  unloosing  the  dogs  of  social  war 
against  himself  with  the  immense  advantage 
on  their  side  of  having  a  leader  who  knows 
the  enemy's  undress  uniforms  and  euphe- 
misms and  has  industriously  marked  his 
private  bivouacs  and  beats.  For,  to  what- 
ever cause  the  student  of  human  nature 
may  attribute  it,  the  fact  remains,  that  one 
of  the  most  bitter  forms  of  social  enmity 
and  persecution  known  to  humanity  grows 
out  of  the  fancied  slights  of  jealous  neigh- 
bors. Perhaps  nine  times  out  of  ten  when 
some  atrocious  tale  of  wrong  and  dishonor 
in  high  places  throws  an  entire  social  world 
into  a  sweetly  regretful  ferment,  the  whole 
dark  rumor  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that 
some  lady  who  keeps  a  carriage  and  dares 
choose  her  own  friends  has  failed  to  call  on 
the  party  next  door,  or  refused  to  stiuid 
sponsor  for  the  opposite  family's  hist  frac- 
tional heir. 


Wherefore,  distasteful  as  it  may  be  to 
personal  pride,  it  is  sometimes  more  or  less 
a  matter  of  self-protection  to  propitiate  one's 
neighbor,  and  the  high  law  that  requii-es 
man  to  love  the  dear  creature  as  he  loves 
himself  has  much  of  worldly  wisdom  in  it — 
save,  of  course,  where  any  mixed  parties 
begin  to  take  comfort  in  its  exercise  and 
the  neighbor  on  the  other  side  looks  on  and 
speculates.  Regardless,  too,  of  any  policy 
in  the  case  it  is  naturally  a  little  difficult  to 
live  through  all  the  eternities  within  a  door- 
yard's  space  of  any  fellow  being,  especially 
if  he  chance  to  employ  your  own  French 
tailor  and  smoke  your  favorite  Havanas, 
and  not  sooner  or  later  admit  him  through 
those  side«lley  bars  that  once  let  down  can 
rarely  be  fastened  up  again  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  neighborhood  militia.  The 
genial  bard  who  found  it  "so  hard  to  be 
pleasant  to  people''  that  he  took  bis  scrolls 
and  '* lived  in  a  steeple"  may  have  con- 
quered salvation.  But  for  ordinary  mortals 
who  dwell  in  societies  and  have  no  poetic 
inspirations  to  depend  upon,  the  regulation 
neighbor  appears  an  inevitable  concomitant. 
And  while  the  ideal  party  of  Scripture,  who 
has  mercy  on  one,  is  so  hard  to  find,  its 
remorseless  counterfeit  is  so  hard  to  lose 
that  often  only  a  family  hegira  from  the  be- 
sieged quarters  can  make  the  parting  and 
deliverance  sure  and  open  up  a  chance  for 
change  and  improvement.  Kor  yet  is  the 
philosopher's  plan  for  repeated  changes 
liable  here  to  defeat  itself  by  sometimes 
pitching  tlie  family  tent  where  only  good 
Samaritans  and  congenial  neighbors  will 
watch  over  it.  For  while  human  nature 
remains  what  it  is  one  can  but  recall  in  this 
connection  the  frank  confession  of  the  young 
college  lad  who  said  of  his  companion,  *<  We 
were  chums  together  and  loved  each  other 
as  brothers  for  ten  long  years;  but  how 
happy  we  were  to  part  when  we  did,  for  if 
we  had  delayed  our  farewells  one  little  week 
longer  he  would  inevitably  have  discovered 
that  I  knew  his  diamonds  were  paste  and 
then  it  would  have  been  all  up  with  us." 
And  now  when  any  sage  or  seer  shall  explain 
why  compassed  pleasures  pall,  why  famil- 
iarity breeds  contempt,  why  one  house  can 
never  hold  two  families  and  why  the  sweet- 
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est  friendships  can  be  killed  by  a  hired  girl's 
preferences  or  a  milliner's  gossip,  then  too 
can  it  be  set  forth  why  even  the  best  of 
neighbors  may  exhaust  their  virtues  and  be 
wiser  to  part  while  their  friendly  relations 
can  live  on  as  a  happy  memory,  and  no  sus- 
picion follow  them  that  each  other's  diamonds 
perchance  were  paste. 

Possibly,  also,  by  the  same  token  it  might 
farther  appear  why  the  list  of  local  erils 
man  most  needs  to  escape  by  fleeing  must 
often  include,  last  and  chiefest  of  all,  the 
'*  dear  familiar  friends  in  whom  he  trusted." 
For,  from  the  early  days  when  the  Persian 
prayer  went  up,  <*  Death  or  a  friend,"  the 
indiscriminate  response  of  Allah  has  seemed 
to  leave  the  two  in  doubtful  preference  for 
man's  behoof. 

Not,  surely,  that  any  reckless  iconoclast 
may  dare  assail  that  tender  favorite  of  muse 
and  minstrel,  a  pure  disimterested  friendship. 
The  world  knows  how  native  to  its  clime 
are  such  relations,  even  if  it  does  draw  its 
undamaged  instances  mainly  from  the  realm 
of  song  and  fable.  But  independently  of 
that  type  which  poets  sing  and  storied 
heroes  consecrate,  the  average  friend,  who  is 
a  part  of  the  local  appurtenances  of  a  human 
home,  is  not  always  a  being  to  be  had  in 
reverence,  however  greatly  he  may  be  held 
in  fear,  of  mortal  man.  It  might  be  other- 
wise perhaps  if  every  one  bad  the  privilege 
of  choosing  his  friends  according  to  his  best 
preferences.  But  here,  as  with  neighbors, 
no  happy  principle  of  natural  selection  or 
even  survival  of  the  fittest  appears  to  obtain, 
and  under  the  usual  dispensation  of  things 
it  is  about  as  pretty  a  fiction  to  talk  of  a 
man's  selecting  his  friends  as  of  a  girl's 
choosing  her  husband  when  she  is  one  of 
the  superfluous  30,000,  or  at  best  has  only 
the  crookedest  stick  of  a  cropked  pile  offered 
for  her  choosing. 

In  truth  companions  and  friends  grow  so 
largely  out  of  the  exigencies  of  life  and 
location  that  he  is  a  happy  person  who  has 
always  the  privilege  of  saying,  that  if  he 
cannot  have  the  friends  he  wants  he  will 
eschew  the  whole  fraternity,  for  the  unde- 
sired  parties  entangle  him  through  his  office- 
cards  or  entrap  him  when  he  buys  his 
breakfast  bacon.    Then,  too,  when  once  he 


becomes  involved  in  friendly  relations  with 
them  unless  he  be  as  dose  as  an  oyster  or 
colorless  as  lake  water  he  is  quite  sure  to 
commit  himself  in  some  way  so  as  to  be 
greatly  at  their  mercy  for  the  remainder  of 
his  natural  days. 

•  Hence  it  appears  to  be  everywhere  a  man's 
friends  and  not  his  enemies  who  curtail  his 
liberties  and  wield  the  scepter  of  power  over 
him.  His  enemies  he  may  defy  or  shun,  but 
his  so-called  friends  gaining  some  subtle 
hold  upon  him  hang  to  him  remorselessly — 
while  his  credit  lasts.  They  persecute  him 
with  a  thousand  petty  exactions,  saddle  him 
with  their  senseless  hobbies  and  burden  him 
with  a  lion's  share  in  the  odium  of  all  their 
blunders  and  follies.  They  invade  his  pri- 
vate sanctum,  steal  his  best  hours  and  dissi- 
pate his  finest  thoughts  and  efforts.  If  per- 
chance he  works  out  of  any  "  dark  lantern 
days  "  into  an  open  blaze  of  worldly  prosper- 
ity it  is  their  province  to  stand  beside  him, 
like  the  agreeable  ogre  in  the  triumphing 
Scipio's  car,  and  murmur  sweetly,  **  Remem- 
ber thou  art  but  a  man  " — and  split  logs 
perhaps  for  a  living  in  some  backwoods  town 
of  the  far  West.  If  he  has  a  pet  pride  or 
tender,  sprouting  ambition  it  is  their  duty 
to  riddle  it  with  criticism  and  prune  it  of  all 
hope's  blossoms. — "If  I  did  not  love  you. 
Jack,  if  you  were  not  my  oldest,  best  and 
dearest  friend  I  should  hold  my  tongue. 
But  being  what  we  are  I  feel  bound  in  com- 
mon honesty  to  tell  you  that  you  paint  worse 
and  worse  every  year,  and  that  from  the  day 
you  sent  your  first  picture  to  the  Academy 
forty  years  ago  you  have  been  steadily  going 
down  hill."  Such  is  the  position  of  Punch's 
friendly  critic  and  such  is  the  character  of 
many  a  gentle  uplift  that  struggling  genius 
or  ambition  receives  from  its  privileged 
friends.  For  it  is  the  business  of  our  friends 
to  tell  us  of  our  faults,  and  indeed  we  are 
doubly  fortunate  if  they  do  not  make  it  their 
business  to  tell  the  world  of  them  also. 

Likewise  it  is  considered  one  of  the  sweet 
and  sacred  blessings  of  friendship  that  while 
others  may  misjudge  or  misapprehend  us 
our  friends  know  us  altogether. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  not  their  fault  if  they  do 
not,  nor  usuaUy  ours  if  they  do.  But  it  is 
a  part  of  the  vanity  of  human  nature  to 
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suppose  that  it  profits  always  by  this  knowl- 
edge. In  a  majority  of  cases  man  wears  a 
more  pleasing  aspect  to  the  most  casual  ao- 
qnaintanoe  who  beholds  him  than  to  the 
critical  friend  who  looks  through  him.  All 
the  little  artifices  with  which  poor  humanity 
still  seeks  to  soften  the  sharp  angles  or  gloss 
over  the  harsh  blemishes  of  time  are  lost 
upon  the  familiar  party  who  has  seen  you 
in  your  dressing-gown  and  knows  where  you 
keep  the  ^  Admiration  hair  dye." 

Furthermore,  in  the  progressive  stages  of 
human  life,  in  the  changes  and  unfoldings 
of  mind  and  character,  the  tastes  and  sym- 
pathies that  weave  themselves  into  the 
tender  friendships  of  one  period  are  so  out- 
grown or  subverted  by  the  developments  of 
another,  that  it  often  becomes  like  chaining 
the  living  to  the  dead  or  grafting  figs  with 
thistles  to  keep  up  the  unequal  compact  from 
stage  to  stage.  It  is  not  an  unkindly  fate 
that  in  the  fluctuations  of  time  full  often 
drives  the  pledged  parties  to  an  eternal 
friendships  ruthlessly  apart,  to  hide  in  differ^ 
ent  climes  or  continents  the  diverging  nat- 
ures that  must  have  turned  their  solemn 
vows  to  neat  irony  in  their  violation  or  mu- 
tual slavery  in  their  redemption.  The  pains 
of  slow  defection  and  estrangement  do  not 
stab  the  absent,  and  though  exciting  fervors 
of  troubled  joy  may  mark  the  eager  meetings 
and  unions  of  time  yet  half  the  peace  of  life 
lies  in  its  partings. 

Bven  in  the  external  changes  of  time  an 
element  of  unfitness  may  creep  into  the  old 
time  companionships  and  the  constant  shift- 
ings  of  fate  and  fortune  bring  embarra9»- 
ment  and  discord  into  the  old  relations. 
"  Friends  will  not  only  live  in  harmony  but 
in  melody,"  says  sweet  Thoreau,  dreaming 
among  the  red-wings  and  aspens  of  Walden. 
But  when  life  gives  one  a  golden  harp  and 
the  other  a  wooden  fiddle  to  play  upon  the 
melody  is  liable  to  be  sadly  broken.  So  the 
same  poet-naturalist  further  adds,  **  In  the 
society  of  incompatible  friends  I  starve ;  to 
cultivate  their  society  is  to  cherish  a  sore 
which  can  only  be  healed  by  abandoning 
them." 

Yet  everywhere  is  it  one  of  the  most 
familiar  forms  of  life's  comedy  of  errors  to 
behold  the  victim  of  '*  incompatible "  and 


plundering  friends  struggling  on  against  aU 
the  jars,  drawbacks  and  limitations  that 
they  bring  into  his  life,  while  only  here  and 
there  some  royal  Plantagenet  or  happy 
Tudor  has  the  sweet  privilege  of  cutting 
their  heads  oft  or  handing  them  over  to 
devouring  foes.  For,  subtle,  magnetic,  re- 
sponsive, that  true  soul  kinship  and  supple- 
mental being  that  mark  the  perfect  friend- 
ship does  not  await  one  in  every  situation 
and  cannot,  surely,  be  ordered  with  the 
beams  and  rafters  that  rear  the  household 
walls,  nor  yet  can  all  the  persecutions  and 
evils  wrought  falsely  in  its  name  be  shut  out 
by  the  massive  doors  and  barred  windows 
that  make  firm  the  stronghold  for  gener- 
ations. "Places  without  people  have  lost 
their  power  over  me,"  said  the  great  Cha- 
teaubriand, longing  among  the  classic  vales 
and  sky-tinted  lakes  of  sunny  Italy  for  the 
Rue  (tEnfer  and  Madame  Recamier.  But 
places  with  '<  the  wrong  kind  of  people" are 
dead  sea  shores,  though  the  glories  of  all  the 
Orient  adorn  them  and  Arcadian  skies  of 
softest  blue  perpetually  hang  over  them. 

So,  perchance,  it  might  not  require  the 
wisdom  of  an  old  Greek,  with  his  head 
cleared  by  Olympian  thunderbolts  and  his 
pulse  quickened  with  the  ichor  of  the  Gods, 
to  teach  proud  man  that  '*  't  were  well "  to 
make  his  home  subservient  to  himself  and 
his  need  for  higher  things  than  **  material 
treasures  in  houses  and  lands ;  "  and  that 
the  pretty  folly  at  which  Plutonian  powers 
might  smile,  was  for  the  finite  mortal  to 
bury  his  possible  means  and  liberties  in  piles 
of  brick  and  mortar  and  become  so  subject 
to  his  dwelling-house  that,  like  a  ponderous 
anchor  it  could  chain  him  down  to  the  most 
adverse  elements  of  time,  or  like  the  golden 
palace  of  the  ancient  caliph  shut  him  away 
to  starve  amid  its  glittering  treasures. 

From  its  nest  in  the  woodland  willows 
the  happy  linnet  warbles  away  the  long, 
bright  Summer  of  its  brooding,  home- 
crowned  life.  But  when  winds  grow  chill 
and  dead  leaves  gather,  and  bushy  squirrel 
and  long-eared  rabbit  chatter  too  familiarly 
about  thicket  and  roof  tree,  it  flits  away,  to 
trill  out  its  native  airs  to  the  music  of  a 
southern  morning  and  ihe  choral  anthems 
of  a  glad  young  Spring.    And  though  man 
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may  not  take  to  himstelf  the  wings  of  a  bird 
and  flee  away  at  each  breath  of  wintry 
weather  without  being  "«hot  for  a  goose" 
in  his  aimless  wanderings,  yet  from  ali  the 
brightest,  airiest  creatures  of  earth  or  sky  he 
may  gather  the  winged  truth,  that  he  who 


soars  out  to  follow  the  careering  sun  on- 
ward to  "  fresh  woods  "  and  wakening  mead- 
ows mast  still  find  the  longest,  floweriest 
Summer. 

Frances  Helen  MUchdL 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SEWARD,  GREELEY,  LINCOLN  AND  DOUGLAS. 


SHALL  never  forget  the  feelings  of  bit- 
ter disappointment  with  which  I  heard 
of  the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
by  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1860. 
I  had  been  so  sure  of  Mr.  Seward's  success, 
though  fully  aware  of  the  forces  brought  by 
Mr.  Greeley  to  bear  against  it,  that  I  would 
not  at  first  believe  the  news  to  be  true.  We 
lived  at  the  West  then,  and  not  far  from 
Chicago,  and  at  the  time  my  husband 
brought  confirmation  of  the  rumor  that  had 
reached  us  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  fur- 
ther particulars  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention ;  told  us  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  nomination  was  received,  the 
cheers  that  rang  out  from  the  "  Wigwam," 
the  bells  ringing ;  all  the  wild  exultation  in 
short,  with  which  Illinois  received  the  news 
of  the  nomination  of  one  of  her  sons  to  the 
presidency,  I  well  remember  how  hard  it 
was  to  listen  patiently  or  amiably,  and  my 
young  sister,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  turned  away 
from  the  table  to  conceal  her  tears. 

To  love  and  honor  Mr.  Seward  had  been 
part  of  my  education.  He  was  an  old  friend 
of  my  father,  Mrs.  Seward  a  schoM  friend 
of  my  mother ;  thus  my  recollection  of  him 
goes  back  to  my  earliest  childhood.  The 
first  time  his  personality  comes  out  clear 
from  the  mists  and  shadows  of  those  early 
days  was  in  winter  time.  One  of  the  win- 
ters of  the  early  forties  it  must  have  been 
when  Mr.  Seward  and  my  father  returning 
from  court  held  in  Ovid,  one  of  the  shire 
towns  of  this  county,  were  overtaken  by  a 
furious  snow-storm,  lost  their  road,  and  night 
coming  on  were  forced  to  ask  for  shel- 
ter for  themselves  and  horse  in  the  first 
farm-house  they  came  in  sight  of.  It  was 
an  humble  affair  enough,  a  log  cabin  (this 


was  nearly  fifty  years  ago),  with  one  room 
on  the  ground  floor  which  was  the  general 
living  and  sleeping  room  of  the  famUy,  con- 
sisting of  the  man  and  his  wife  and  three 
or  four  children,  and  a  loft  above  open  to 
the  stars,  and  where  the  snow  lay  in  wreaths 
on  the  floor. 

On  rising  the  next  morning  the  storm 
was  still  raging,  and  the  roads  were  so 
blocked  with  drifts  as  to  render  proceeding 
upon  their  journey  impossible.  So  they 
were  compelled  to  remain  for  three  days. 
To  add  to  their  troubles  Mr.  Seward  was 
disabled  by  a  dislocated  shoulder,  and  was 
obliged  to  carry  his  arm  in  a  sling. 

A  more  vexatious  detention,  it  were  hard 
to  imagine,  yet  I  never  knew  my  father  to 
refer  to  the  time,  but  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Seward  by  his  tact,  good  breeding 
and  genuine  kindness  of  heart  made  days 
otherwise  almost  unendurable  pass  pleas- 
antly. Realizing  with  unselfishness  all  his 
own  that  however  disagreeable  their  en- 
forced stay  might  be  to  my  father  and 
himself  their  presence  must  be  very  embar- 
rassing to  their  involuntary  hosts,  Mr.  Sew- 
ard set  himself  to  work  to  make  things  go 
smoothly  among  the  discordant  elements 
about  him.  The  children  of  the  family 
were  soon  won  over.  He  told  them  stories, 
taught  thena  new  and  wonderful  games,  and 
in  this  way  greatly  relieved  the  mother 
from  the  care  of  them  during  the  work-a- 
day  hours.  When  the  children  were  in  bed, 
the  work  of  the  day  over,  the  parents  at  lei- 
sure, then  Mr.  Seward  became  his  pleasant- 
est  self,  entertaining  his  hosts  with  the  polit- 
ical and  social  news  of  the  outside  world. 
I  often  heard  my  father  say,  that  never  in 
the  most  brilliant  circle  were  Mr.  Seward's 
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raannera  marked  by  more  exquisite  cour- 
tesy and  entire  unconscioasneas  of  his  sur- 
roundings than  when  they  lived  together 
with  cats,  dogs  and  children,  in  one  room, 
through  a  threenlays'  storm.  All  this  time 
Mr.  Seward  was  suffering  from  pain  in  his 
arm  to  such  a  degree  as  to  deprive  him  of 
sleep  when  he  and  my  father  went  to  their 
one  bed  on  the  floor  in  the  loft. 

As  I  grew  from  girlhood  to  womanhood, 
Mr.  Seward  was  more  and  more  identified 
with  the  history  of  the  country,  and  less  and 
less  in  Auburo ;  but  it  was  his  home,  and 
as  bis  friend  Charlotte  Cushman  wrote  to 
his  daughter,  *'  Whenever  he  had  anything 
to  say  to  the  country  and  the  world,  he 
came  home  to  Auburn  to  say  it" 

I  remember  seeing  him  in  the  course  of 
those  years  sitting  in  the  corner  of  the 
square  pew  in  Saint  Peter's  Church,  Au* 
burn,  with  his  little  daughter  drawn  very 
close  by  his  encircling  arm. 

My  father  and  Mr.  Seward  did  not  always 
agree  in  politics,  but  there  was  always  a 
strong  affection  between  them,  and  a  sym- 
pathy of  feeling  if  not  of  opinion,  A  letter 
of  Mr.  Seward's  to  my  father,  in  my  pos- 
session, illustrates  this  feeling.  My  father, 
an  oid-Iine  Whig,  left  that  party  on  the 
anti-slavery  issue  in  1848,  joining  the  ranks 
of  the  Free  Soil  party,  earning  for  himself 
a  title  that  he  could  never  hear  with  good 
temper,  that  of  "bolter."  The  late  Fran- 
cis Granger  of  Canandaigua,  an  old  politi- 
cal friend  of  my  father,  applied  that  title 
to  him  once  in  a  public  speecb,  and  as  my 
father  could  not  deny  the  imputation  he 
bided  his  time  for  retaliation.  The  time 
for  this  came  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  when 
Francis  Granger  and  other  prominent  gen- 
tlemen in  Canandaigua  issued  an  address 
to  the  electors  of  Ontario  County  announc- 
ing their  intention  of  setting  aside  the  nom- 
inations made  by  the  Whig  County  Con- 
vention just  held.  There  was  of  course 
some  local  reason  good  and  sufficient  for 
this  step  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Granger  and 
his  friends,  but  for  this  my  father  at  once 
wrote  to  Mr.  G.  congratulating  him  on  be- 
ing at  last  a  "  bolter,"  and  himself  as  once 
more  able  to  follow  an  old  political  leader, 
in  *'  bolting,"  in  a  strain  of  irony  and  sar- 


casm that  at  this  late  day  seems  to  me  to 
be  inimitable.  Mr.  Seward's  enjoyment  of 
this  letter  was  very  great;  he  styled  it  in 
the  letter  before  me,  "  as  keen  a  piece  of 
irony,  and  as  sound  an  exposition  of  truth  " 
as  he  ever  saw.  This  was  at  a  time  when 
his  party  sympathies  were  with  Mr.  Gran- 
ger and  not  with  my  father. 

Of  Mr.  Seward's  home  life  during  those 
bright  years  it  would  not  become  me 
to  speak.  All  who  remember  the  home 
<*  guarded  by  the  lions  at  the  gate,"  before 
the  terrible. affair  of  1865  had  stricken 
down  the  wife  and  daughter,  will  carry 
with  them  through  life,  the  memory  of  an 
almost  ideal  household. 

When  I  went  to  live  at  the  West  Mr. 
Seward  was  United  States  Senator.  B^ 
loved  at  home,  honored  abroad  as  the  first 
man  in  the  republic,  *'  the  sage  of  Auburn  " 
seemed  at  the  summit  of  human  ambition. 
His  defeat  at  Chicago  in  1860  was  a  severe 
blow  to  his  friends,  but  his  telegram  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  congratulating  him  on  his  nominar 
tion  and  offering  "to  stump  the  state  of 

New  York  for  him  " — an  offer  that  meant 

« 

more  than  perhaps  Mr.  Lincoln  realized  at. 
the  time,  was  so  entirely  without  bitterness, 
or  trace  of  disappointment,  was  so  sincere 
and  cordial,  so  like  Mr.  Seward  in  fact,  that 
his  friends  held  up  their  heads  and  said, 
"  He  does  not  need  to  be  president."  If  the 
private  history  of  those  dark  days,  during 
which  Mr.  Seward  stood  at  the  helm  of  state, 
is  ever  given  to  the  world  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Seward  was  not  only  the  public  friend 
and  adviser  of  the  president,  but  that  he 
brought^the  results  of  his  long  training  in 
diplomatic  circles — ^his  knowledge  of  the. 
world,  and  of  society,  of  Washington  society 
in  particular,  to  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Seward  was  in  Auburn  when  the  at- 
tack upon  Mr.  Seward  and  his  son  was 
made  by  Paine,  in  April,  1865.  Starting 
for  Washington  on  that  dreadful  Saturday, 
when  the  nation  lay  prostrate  in  its  grief, 
she  said  to  a  friend,  "  It  seems  as  if  I  had 
two  hearts  torn  with  anxiety,  one  for  Henry 
(Mr.  Seward)  and  one  for  Frederick."  And 
between  husband  and  son  she  divided  her 
unremitting  care,  until  their  safety  was  as- 
sured, and  her  own  life  paid  the  penalty  of 
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the  strain  of  those  fearful  weeks  on  heart 
and  brain. 

Mr.  Seward  died  in  the  autumn  of  1872. 
The  day  he  died  his  friends  were  strongly 
reminded  of  Mr.  Greeley's  exclamation  at 
Chicago,  in  18G0,  **  Now  I  am  even  with  Mr. 
Seward !  "  Mr.  Seward  though  long  in  fail- 
ing health  died  at  last  somewhat  suddenly. 
He  was  apparently  as  well  as  usual  on  the 
last  morning.  A  friend  going  to  inquire 
for  him,  found  him  listening  to  the  news  of 
the  day.  *'  I  am  listening  to  Greeley's  re- 
quiem" was  Mr.  Seward's  greeting.  The 
morning  papers  had  bronght  the  results  of 
the  Michigan  and  Ohio  state  elections  so 
disastrous  to  Mr.  Greeley's  hopes  of  the 
presidency.  After  discussing  the  news,  and 
I  Mr.  Greeley's  inevitable  disappointment, 
Mr.  Seward,  as  if  he  felt  that  he  had  spoken 
harshly,  went  on  to  express  the  kindest  feel- 
ing for  Mr.  Greeley,  and  much  sympathy 
for  his  unfortunate  situation,  ending  with 
the  regret  that  there  should  have  been  any 
trouble  between  them. 

Before  that  day  was  over  the  warm  heart 
and  busy^  brain  of  the  great  statesman  was 
at  rest  forever. 

My  earliest  recollections  of  Mr.  Greeley, 
dated  from  a  conversation  between  my  father 
and  mother.  My  father  had  returned  from 
New  York ;  a  great  undertaking  going  to 
New  York  city  was  in  those  days.  My  father 
went  in  a  packet  on  the  canal  to  Albany, 
thence  down  the  Hudson^  and  was  giving 
my  mother  a  history  of  his  adventures,  par- 
ticularly an  account  of  a  visit  to  Mr.  Greeley, 
who  lived  at  this  time,  I  think,  out  of  the 
city.  My  father  had  spent  a  night  or  Sun- 
day with  him. 

Margaret  Fuller  was  then  a  member  of 
Mr.  Greeley's  family,  and  my  father  com- 
mented, with  the  **vim"  of  a  good  talker 
who  did  not  want  to  do  more  than  his  share 
of  Ugtening,  upon  her  **  eternal  monologue." 
<*  She  talked  right  on  about  everything  on 
earth,  the  heavens  above  and  the  waters  be- 
neath," said  my  father,  besides  insisting 
upon  the  reading  aloud  the  greater  part  of 
her  *'  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century," 
the  proofs  of  which  she  was  correcting. 

Miss  Martineau,  another  good  talker,  in 


her  autobiography  gives  a  similar  descrip- 
tion of  Miss  Fuller's  conversation  (?)  when 
she  was  a  guest  at  •^The  KnolL"  "Her 
companions  enjoyed  themselves,  but  Miss 
Fuller  evidently  did  not  except  when  she 
could  harangue  the  drawing-room  party 
without  the  interruption  of  any  other  voice." 

My  father  was  a  contributor  to  the  Tnb- 
une  and  corresponded  regularly  with  Mr. 
Greeley.  I  remember  being  set  to  work  to 
copy  one  of  Mr.  Greeley's  letters  when  I  was 
pretty  young  for  such  work,  and  my  vexation 
at  his  handwriting  and  the  ridiculous  mis- 
takes I  made  come  back  to  me  with  the 
freshness  of  yesterday.  Though  Mr.  Greeley 
was  a  familiar  household  name  and  the  Trih- 
une  **  a  member  of  the  family,"  as  my  litUe 
sister  once  counted  it,  I  think  I  never  saw 
Mr.  Greeley  until  I  was  quite  grown  up, 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  when  he  came  to  this 
place  to  speak  at  a  public  meeting  on  some 
political  issue  just  before  election.  I  was 
so  used  to  Mr.  Seward's  couHesy  of  manner 
and  consideration  for  others  that  Mr.  Gree- 
ley shocked  my  girlish  fastidiousness  very 
much.  He  was  invited  to  dine  at  the  table 
of  a  political  sympathizer  and  reader  of  the 
Tribtm€f  whose  good  wife  had  worked  very 
hard  to  get  up  a  dinner  worthy  of  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Tribune,  only  to  see  him  sit  down 
to  her  table,  talk  all  Uie  time,  refuse  eveiy 
viand  oifered,  while  he  called  for  about  the 
only  eatable  not  on  the  table,  brown  bread. 

My  father  was  very  much  vexed  at  what 
he  called  my  folly,  when  I  with  girlish  con- 
ceit criticised  his  friend's  manners,  and  gave 
me  such  an  account  of  Mr.  Greeley's  benev- 
olence, his  charity  and  unselfishness,  and 
the  good  he  did  in  a  quiet  way,  that  I  hung 
my  head  with  shame  at  having  presumed  to 
find  fault  with  such  a  man. 

A  few  years  after  this  time  when  I  was 
living  at  the  West,  I  was  a  member  of  a 
committee  of  ladies  who  were  empowered 
to  use  some  means  to  raise  money  to  pay  for 
our  new  church  windows.  We  decided  not 
to  have  an  oyster  supper  nor  a  fair,  but  a 
lecture  by  some  great  man  to  whom  we  would 
offer  reasonable  payment,  hoping  to  have  a 
profit  over  and  above  expenses.  As  at  that 
time  the  Tribune  was  taken  by  many  of  the 
families  in  the  town,  the  ladies  of  the  com- 
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mittee  chose  Mr.  Greeley  m  lecturer,  and 
as  it  was  before  the  days  of  the  Lecture  Bu- 
reau wrote  to  him  personally  on  the  subject. 
In  due  time  his  reply  reached  the  secretary 
of  the  committee,  but  it  might  as  well  have 
been  written  in  Sanscrit  as  English  for  not 
one  word  could  she  make  out.  In  her  despair 
she  sent  the  letter  to  me,  as  I  was  supposed 
to  be  familiar  with  Mr.  Greeley's  handwrit- 
ing. With  great  difficulty  after  patient 
study  I  made  out  that  he  would  come  and 
lecture  for  us  on  a  certain  Saturday  night 
on  the  sjibject  '*  Overland  to  San  Francisco." 
We  were  not  pleas^ed  with  the  evening 
appointed  as  Saturday  night  in  a  country 
town  is  a  busy  time,  nor  was  the  subject 
of  the  lecture  just  what  we  would  have  cho- 
sen.   Every  second  man  in  W had  been 

to  California  **  across  the  plains,"  and  knew 
as  much  as  did  Mr.  Greeley  or  perhaps  more 
of  the  subject.  But  nothing  could  be  done. 
As  I  had  opposed  the  choice  of  the  commit- 
tee I  could  say  with  some  satisfaction  "I 
told  you  so." 

The  late  afternoon  train  from  Chicago, 
brought  Mr.  Greeley  on  the  appointed  Sat- 
urday. Several  of  the  most  prominent  gen- 
tlemen were  at  the  railroad  station  to  meet 
him,  and  his  entertainment  by  one  of  the 
pleasantest  families  in  the  town  had  been 
provided  for. 

As  Mr.  Greeley  got  oft  from  the  train,  he 
was  evidently  disconcerted,  a  conversation 
with  the  conductor  having  revealed  to  him 
the  dreadful  fact  that  there  was  no  train  by 
which  he  could  return  to  Chicago  that  even- 
ing, and  what  was  worse  no  trains  the  next 
day,  Sunday.  His  first  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman awaiting  him  was  if  there  were  no 
way  in  which  he  could  get  out  of  town  the 
next  day. 

"  Not  by  public  conveyance,"  he  was  told. 

"No  boats?" 

"  Not  at  this  season  of  the  year  "  (Decem- 
ber). 

A  sharp  cross^uestioning  elicited  the 
information  that  an  occasional  propeller 
stop^  at  one  of  the  piers  during  the  win- 
ter months,  but  there  was  no  certainty  of 
such  an  event  occurring. 

With  this  slight  gleam  of  hope  Mr.  Greeley 
allowed  himself  to  be  taken  to  his  quarters. 


The  lecture  was  not  a  success  as  a  lecture, 
though  we  had  a  very  nice  profit,  for  the 
whole  country  side,  to  whom  the  Tribune  was 
a  weekly  gospel,  flocked  to  hear  the  famous 
editor.  Mr.  Greeley  was  not  an  orator  and 
the  subject  was  a  hackneyed  one. 

Sunday  morning  early  Mr.  Greeley  was 
seen  down  at  the  shore  looking  as  longingly 
as  a  shipwrecked  sailor  for  a  sail.  No 
signs  of  a  boat  appearing  his  host  prevailed 
upon  him  to  go  to  church  with  him.  We 
had  in  our  little  church  that  day  a  clergy- 
man to  whom  even  Mr.  Greeley  might  have 
listened  with  profit,  if  not  with  pleasure. 
Listening,  however,  was  not  Mr.  Greeley's 
intention.  Settling  himself  in  a  corner  in 
the  pew,  he  went  to  sleep,  and  slept  on 
until  near  the  close  of  the  sermon.  A  wel- 
come sound  struck  upon  his  ear. 

The  whistle  of  a  propeller  I  The  great 
editor  started,  pricked  up  his  ears,  listened 
*'like  the  stag  at  eve,"  theii  jumped  up, 
without  a  glance  even  at  his  host,  walked 
down  the  aisle  and  out  of  the  chureh,  and 
was  seen  no  more  by  the  inhabitants  of 
W . 

After  chureh  my  husband  and  one  or  two 
gentlemen  went  down  to  the  pier  to  see 
whither  our  distinguished  guest  had  taken 
himself.  There  they  were  told  that  the 
propeller  was  on  the  way  to  Milwaukee,  not 
Chicago.  '*But  anywhere  to  get  away," 
said  Mr.  Greeley. 

Mr.  Greeley's  controversy  with  Mr.  tSew- 
ard  which  culminated  in  his  satisfied  re- 
venge in  the  Chicago  convention  of  1860 
was  an  old  affair.  I  often  heard  my  father, 
a  friend  of  both  parties,  speak  of  it.  When 
Mr.  Seward  was  nominated  fcr  governor  of 
the  state  of  New  York  the  THbwnt  warmly 
supported  him  and,  as  Mr.  Greeley  thought, 
secured  his  election.  Be  that  as  ^t  may, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  campaign  estab- 
lished the  Tribune  on  a  firm  foundation. 
Mr.  Greeley  accused  Mr.  Seward  of  ingrati- 
tude to  him  personally.  Some  office  that 
the  editor  coveted  was  given  to  another. 
Mr.  Greeley  published  a  bitter  article  an- 
nouncing the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of 
Weed,  Greeley  and  Seward,  and  reproach- 
ing Mr.  Sewiurd  with  his  ingratitude,  as  he 
(Mr.  Greeley)  and  the  Tribune  had  made 
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him  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
To  this  article  or  to  another  similar  to  it 
Mr.  Seward  once  replied,  "  If  as  you  say  you 
made  me  governor  of  New  York,  you  by 
that  campaign  were  made  the  first  journal- 
ist in  the  land,  and  your  name  as  editor  and 
founder  of  the  Tribune  will  live  longer  than 
mine  as  governor." 

Indeed,  as  founder  of  the  New  York  TrUh 
une  Mr.  Greeley  needed  to  ask  no  favors  of 
governor  or  president.  His  was  a  position 
to  be  proud  of,  and  I  never  see  his  name  at 
the  head  of  that  paper  as  founder  without 
wishing  that  he  had  never  looked  beyond  it 
for  fame. 

When  I  first  went  to  the  West,  no  papers 
were  so  popular,  so  universally  taken  as  the 
Semi- Weekly  and  Weekly  Tribune,  and  in 
many  respects  Mr.  Greeley  was  the  oracle 
of  the  Western  farmers.  I  do  not  know  as 
they  considered  him  as  much  of  a  farmer. 
I  think  many  of  them  would  have  agreed 
with  my.  husband's  father,  a  practical  and 
successful  farmer,  who  when  he  first  saw 
the  caption  of  the  series  of  articles  on 
"  What  I  Know  about  Farming,'*  remarked, 
*^  If  Mr.  Greeley  were  to  tell  what  he  does 
not  know  about  farming,  be  would  have  to 
publish  another  paper."  But  politically 
and  socially  his  word  was  law.  Then  in 
1S60  and  afterwards  his  support  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln increased  his  popularity,  and  in  the 
very  early  days  of  the  war  he  was  still  more 
worshiped  and  glorified.  When  he  began 
the  "  On  to  Richmond "  cry,  it  was  echoed 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  many  of  the 
leading  papers  of  the  West.  I  remember 
seeing  a  knot  of  men  standing  on  a  street 

corner  one  moNiing  in  W ,  listening  to 

one  of  their  number  as  be  read  with  dra- 
matic emphasis  an  article  from  (he  Tribune 
with  this  caption ;  **  On  to  Richmond.  The 
Rebel  Congress  meets  in  Richmond  on  the 
4th  of  July." 

But  the  disaster  at  Bull  Run  brought 
about  a  sudden  and  complete  revulsion  of 
feeling  towards  Mr.  Greeley,  and  his  paper 
was  stopped  at  once  by  a  large  proportion 
of  its  subscribers.  In  W not  a  sub- 
scriber kept  on  with  the  paper.  My  father 
visited  me  that  Summer,  and  finding  to  his 
consternatiou  the  first  morning,  that  he  was 


for  the  only  time  in  his  life  out  of  the  reach 
of  New  York  daily  papers,  went  with  me 
down  town  to  see  what  oould  be  done  to 
avert  his  famine  for  news.  It  was  just  at 
the  time  when  the  feeling  against  Mr. 
Greeley  was  at  its  height,  and  we  were  told 
at  the  little  news-room  and  bookstore  that 
not  a  copy  of  the  Tribune  was  taken  in  the 
town. 

'*  But  how  do  yon  maintain  'your  civili- 
zation ?  "  said  my  father. 

'*  By  doing  without  the  Tribune,  sir,"  was 
the  somewhat  unexpected  reply. 

Indeed,  I  felt  sorry  for  my  father  that 
Summer ;  he  knew  Mr.  Greeley  bo  well,  had 
such  entire  confidence  in  the  purity  of  his 
motives,  his  zeal  and  true  patriotism,  that 
he  could  not  well  bear  to  hear  the  universal 
abuse  of  him  that  met  his  ears  everywhere. 
Every  person  who  came  into  the  house  at- 
tacked Mr.  Greeley  and  laid  at  his  door  our 
great  and  humiliating  defeat  I  remember 
my  father's  writing  to  him  a  letter  of  warm 
sympathy  and  approval,  for  he  oould  not 
believe  him  to  be  wrong. 

To  his  death,  which  occurred  during  the 
second  year  of  the  war,  my  father  oou tinned 
to  support  and  defend  Mr.  Greeley  and  the 
Tribune,  and  when  he  died  Mr.  Greeley  in 
a  memorial  article  expressed  his  sense  of 
my  father's  long  and  faithful  friendship. 

I  never  saw  Mr.  Greeley  after  my  father's 
death,  except  a  glimpse  I  had  of  him  when 
on  that  last  sad  journey  before  the  election 
of  1872.  The  change  was  a  painful  one  to 
see — ^that  broad,  beaming,  childlike  face, 
saddened  and  furrowed  by  lines  of  care.  I 
was  glad  that  my  father  did  not  live  to  see 
those  days.  But  as  time  goes  on,  the  mem- 
ory of  Mr.  Greeley's  mistakes  and  eccen- 
tricities will  pass  fi*om  the  minds  of  men, 
and  he  will  only  be  remembered  and  hon- 
ored as  the  founder  of  the  Tribune. 

It  was  not  long  after  I  went  to  the  West 
to  live,  that  the  great  fight  for  the  U.  S. 
Senatorship  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
began.  I  had  already  heard  much  of*  the 
*<  Little  Giant."  He  had  been  at  school  in 
Canandaigua.  His  mother  at  that  time 
lived  in  Clifton  Springs,  and  we  felt  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  with  some  pride  too,  that 
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we  had  a  sort  of  property  in  the  great  Tlli- 
DoiBan.  A  steam  fire  en^ne  was  ordered 
from  the  works  here,  for  Chicago,  to  be 
named  **  Little  Giant"  We  had  already 
sent  a  "  Long  John." 

Of  Mr.  Lincoln  I  knew  little,  but  I  did 
not  long  remain  ignorant  of  anything  that 
could  be  known  or  told  of  either  candidate, 
for  a  hotter  political  contest  it  was  never 
my  V>t  to  see  than  that  for  the  Illinois  U.  S. 
senatorship.  Both  men  had  their  warm 
friends  and  devoted  adherents,  but  Douglas 
was  idolized  by  the  people  of  Illinois.  Even 
his  political  enemies  were  proud  of  him, 
and  the  universal  grief  at  his  death  showed 
the  place  he  had  in  all  hearts.  The  contest 
between  him  and  Mr.  Lincoln  entered  into 
all  classes  of  society.  Every  family's  polit- 
ical preferences  were  as  well  known  as  its 
religious  affinities.  One  gentleman  mounted 
a  flag  upon  his  house-top  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  I  care  not  what  others  may  do,  but 
as  for  me  and  my  house,  w(k  are  for  Abra* 
ham  Lincoln." 

Children  were  as  keen  politicians  as  their 
parents.  A  little  girl  belonging  to  a  Doug- 
las family,  being  scolded  by  her  mother  for 
some  naughtiness  and  told  that  such  conduct 
was  displeasing  to  God,  consoled  herself 
after  a  moment's  reflection  by  saying,  **I 
don't  know  as  I  care  so  very  much,  for  after 
all  He  may  be  a  Lincolnite." 

Mr.  Douglas'  conduct  to  Mr.  Lincoln  after 
the  latter's  election  to  the  presidency,  called 
forth  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  friends.  As  is  well  known  Mr. 
Douglas  sought  every  opportunity  of  aiding 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  new  and  exceptionally 
trying  circumstances.  When  the  time  fbr 
the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  drew  near 
rumors  were  current  that  there  would  be 
trouble  at  that  time,  and  much  anxiety  was 
felt  by  the  authorities  and  by  Mr.  Lincoln's 
friends.  *M  shall  be  there  "  said -Mr.  Doug- 
las, **  and  if  any  one  attacks  Lincoln  he  at- 
tacks me  too."  Newspapers  that  prophesied 
that  the  inauguration  ball  would  be  a  fail- 
ure, adherents  of  Mr.  Douglas  who  had  uni- 
versally announced  their  intention  of  stay- 
ing away  from  that  ball,  were  alike.chagrined 
when  they  heard  that  immediately  after  the 

president  and  his  escort  entered  the  ball- 

4 


room  Mr.  Douglas  followed  with  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln upon  his  arm. 

Indeed  the  last  two  months  of  Mr.  Douglas' 
life  proved  the  manner  of  man  he  was,  not 
merely  a  shrewd  politician,  the  idol  of  a 
Western  constituency,  but  a  patriot  to  whom 
all  personal  consideration,  all  party  lines 
were  subordinate  when  tJiey  came  to  conflict 
vrith  the  love  of  country. 

Mr.  Douglas'  last  message  to  his  children, 
<*  Tell  them  to  obey  the  laws  and  support  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,"  spoken 
upon  his  death-bed  is  well  known.  Noble 
as  these  words  were,  his  telegram  to  Chicago 
after  the  first  call  for  troops  was  even  more 
so  from  its  fearlessness  of  consequences. 
Illinois,  particularly  the  southern  part  of 
the  state,  trembled  in  the  balance  between 
the  Union  and  sympathy  with  secession.  A 
word  of  sympathy  with  the  South  from  Mr. 
Douglas  would  have  been  as  fire  to  tow, 
when  over  the  wires  from  Douglas  in  Wash- 
ington came  these  words;  **Let  no  man 
call  himself  a  Douglas  democrat  who  does 
not  wish  to  see  the  Union  preserved."  These 
words  and  his  speech  at  Springfield,  IlL,  a 
few  days  later,  the  speech  that  cost  him  his 
life,  saved  Illinois  from  being  the  battle- 
ground of  the  South-west. 

It  was  while  Mr.  Douglas  lay  ill  at  the 
Tremont  House  in  Chicago  with  the  slow 
fever  that  soon  put  an  end  to  his  life,  that 
the  warm  affection  of  the  people  of  Illinois 
irrespective  of  party  manifested  itself. 

The  word  from  the  sick  room,  as  is  always 
the  case  in  fever  of  a  typhoid  form,  varied 
from  day  to  day — one  day  much  better, 
another  much  worse.  The  daily  account  of 
Mr.  Douglas'  state,  was  always  on  a  large 
bulletin-board  on  a  conspicuous  comer  in 

W ,  and  as  I  went  every  morning  to 

market,  I  could  tell  by  the  faces  around  that 
board  whether  the  word  was  good  or  bad. 
As  is  often  the  case  in  that  fever,  there  was 
a  wonderful  change  for  the  better  a  day  or 
two  before  the  last  fatal  change,  and  hopes 
were  held  out  of  a  speedy  recovery.  The 
joy  with  which  that  word  was  received  by  the 
crowd  around  the  bulletin-board  and  thence 
communicated  to  the  people  about  town  was 
overpowering.  Men  shook  hands  with  each 
other  over  and  over  a^in,  exclaiming  with 
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tears  in  their  eyes,  '^  I  knew  Douglas  would 
pull  through."  **  <  The  Little  Giant '  will 
throw  the  ferer  after  all ! "  One  rough-look- 
ing man  standing  near  me  said  cynically, 
'*  It  is  a  pretty  smart  fever  that  can  get 
ahead  of  Doug  1 " 

Alasl  before  nightfall  the  fatal  change 
came,  and  the  early  morning  telegrams 
brought  the  news  that  all  was  over.  I  was 
down  town  by  nine  o'clock,  and  early  as  it 
was  the  town  was  hung  with  black. 

Mrs.  Douglas  gave  up  the  only  piece  of 
land  left  from  the  wreck  of  Mr.  Pouglaa' 
fortune  for  his  burial  place,  that  he  might 
lie  near  the  city  he  so  loved  and  that  so 
loved  and  honored  him. 

Going  to  Cottage  Grove  one  day  in  the 
autumn  of  1861, 1  went  over  to  the  grave  of 
Douglas.  It  was  before  the  erection  of  the 
monument,  and  the  grave  bore  no  sign  of 
the  occupant,  but  it  was  well  cared  for  and 
there  were  flowers  upon  it  evidently  freshly 
gathered.  To  the  left  was  Douglas'  most 
enduring  monument,  the  great  school  called 
by  his  name  which  he  helped  to  establish. 
At  this  time  a  regiment,  also  named  after 
him,  the  *'  Douglas  Brigade,"  was  encamped 
near  at  hand,  awaiting  orders  from  the  war 
department.  Since  that  day  the  great  city's 
onward  march  must  have  destroyed  the  quiet 
rural  aspect  of  Douglas'  resting  place,  but 
even  the  music  of  the  rippling  waters  of  the 
lake,  as  they  break  at  his  feet,  could  hardly 
strike  more  pleasantly  upon  the  ear  of  Doug- 
las than  the  din  and  hum  of  Chicago's  pros- 
perity. 

My  first  real  knowledge  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  gained  by  listening  to  a  conversa- 
tion between  my  husband  and  his  lawyer  one 

evening  in  our  little  sitting-room  in  W ^ 

My  husband  bad  a  suit  in  chancery,  an  inter- 
minable affair,  one  of  the  squatter  claims  of 
that  day.  This  suit  had  been  sent  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  *'  upstairs  "  as  the  Illinois 
lawyers  expressed  it,  and  the  question  now 
was,  what  distinguished  lawyer  should  be 
applied  to  to  carry  the  suit  through  the  up- 
per court  "  Abe  Lincoln  "  said  Mr.  S 
unhesitatingly ;  *^  he  is  not  so  much  more  of 
a  lawyer  than  many  others,  but  be  knows 
the  Supreme  Court  through  and  through. 


and  will  know  exactly  how  and  when  to  pre- 
sent the  case  to  the  old  fogies  up  there." 

Then  Mr.  S went  on  to  say,  **  Abe  has 

got  a  level  head  and  although  he  is  hail-fel- 
low-well-met with  Dick  G and  all  that 

set,  he  keeps  out  of  their  sprees." 

My  curiosity  was  by  this  time  aroused  and 
I  asked  some  questions  about  this  extraor- 
dinary lawyer,  receiving  from  Mr.  S in 

answer  to  them  a  by  no  means  flattering  de- 
scription of  his  personal  appearance,  man- 
ners and  so  forth. 

In  fact  Mr.  S  >  thinking  me  as  just 
from  the  East  in  need  of  that  ^taking 
down"  all  new-oomers  invariably  got  at 
that  time  from  Western  people,  fi.ui8hed  his 
description  of  Mr.  Lincoln  by  saying,  ^  You 

of  course,  Mrs.  B ^  would  rather  lose  the 

suit,  than  submit  it  to  a  lawyer  who  never 
wore  gloves  in  his  life,  and  often  eats  with 
his  knife." 

I  was  just  young  enough  and  foolish 
enough  to  be  annoyed  by  this  imputation  of 
fine  ladyism,  and  I  am  afraid  that  from  that 
time  I  had  an  unpleasant  association  with 
Mr.  Lincoln's  name. 

Mr.  S—  as  he  was  learing  said  to  my  hus- 
band, "  If  Lincoln  cannot  undertake  the  suit 
himself,  we  will  ask  him  to  designate  the 
man  to  help  us,  for  he  always  knows  the 
right  man  for  the  place  no  matter  what  it 
is."  In  after  years  how  often  the  remark 
came  back  to  me. 

In  my  letters  to  my  father  during  the  year 
1860,  in  my  bitter  disappointment  at  Mr. 
Lincoln's  nomination,  I  must  have  been  very 
unjust  in  my  estimate  of  his  character;  for 
I  find  in  a  letter  from  my  father  dated  in 
April,  1861,  one  or  two  passages  which  are 
so  prophetic  of  what  followed,  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  them.    My  father  says, 

<*You  may  have  changed  your  mind  be- 
fore this  as  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  ability ;  I  hope 
you  have.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  cabinet  are 
able  men ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  the 
like  number  of  equal  ability  in  the  Union. 
His  silence  for  which  you  give  him  little 
credit,  has  proved  his  sagacity." 

In  another  place,  referring  to  Gen.  Ande^ 
SOD  and  Fort  Sumter,  my  father  goes  on 
to  say,  ^  There  are  two  opinions  about  An- 
derson.    My  own  is  that  he  acted  under 
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instmctions  and  that  the  instructions  were 
wise.  If  it  18  true  that  all  the  cabinet  but 
one  advised  the  eraouation  of  Sumter  at 
one  time,  it  shows  that  able  men  may  pro- 
pose a  folly,  but  it  proves  that  one  member 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  were  wise  above  their  fel- 
lows. An  evacuation  would  have  been 
disastrouB  in  the  extreme ;  probably  the  Pres- 
ident and  Mr.  Chase  saved  us." 

These  words  from  my  father  together  with 
Mr.  Lincoln's  farewell  speech  at  Springfield 
went  far  to  assure  me  that  the  president- 
elect was  something  *more  than  a  jovial, 
story-telling  Illinois  lawyer.  I  do  not  think 
Eastern  people  ever  realized  what  a  relief 
that  speech  was  to  the  half-defined  appre- 
hensions of  many  of  Lincoln's  best  friends 
in  Illinois  that  he  did  not  fully  comprehend 
the  responsibilities  of  his  position. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  never  elated  by 
his  elevation  to  presidency,  he  was  sober- 
minded  from  the  first.  This  same  sober- 
mindedness  with  his  intuitive  wisdom  in  the 
choice  of  counselors  was  the  key-note  to 
his  success.  He  was  not  only  willing  to 
ask  advice  but  to  take  it— a  rare  quality. 
He  brought  to  the  presidential  chair  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  clear  per- 
ception and  simplicity  of  character  that  won 
him  a  place  on  the  Illinois  bar  that  his  legal 
acumen  could  hardly  have  gained  for  him. 
He  allowed  no  personal  predilection,  no  pri- 
vate pique  to  influence  him  in  the  choice 
or  rejection  of  counselors.  Another  ele- 
ment of  success  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  character 
was  that  he  was  not  sensitive  to  affronts ;  he 
never  was  an  injured  person.  He  could  even 
bear  to  be  told  of  a  mistake  in  grammar  or 
a  lapse  in  etiquette  without  loss  of  temper. 

A  striking  instance  of  this  magnanimity 
of  feeling  was  his  treatment  of  Mr.  Sumner 
at  the  time  of  his  second  inauguration.  A 
few  days  previous  to  that  time,  Mr.  Sumner 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  oppose  the  passage 
of  some  bill  through  Congress  in  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  particularly  interested.  Mr. 
Sumner  succeeded  in  defeating  the  bill ;  but 
Mr.  Lincoln,  so  far  from  taking  offense  and 
showing  it,  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Sumner  ask- 
ing him  to  go  to  the  inauguration  in  his  (the 
president's)  own  carriage,  and  afterwards  to 
escort  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  the  inauguration  ball. 


I  often  think  in  looking  back  to  those 
days,  that  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  tragi- 
cal as  it  was,  was  hardly  as  sad  to  think  of 
as  the  change  that  took  place  in  him  dur- 
ing those  dark  years.  The  jovial  lawyer, 
without  a  care  except  those  common  to  us 
all,  competence  and  reputation  beyond  his 
early  hopes  secured  to  him,  ''heaps  of 
friends,"  his  merry  association  with  his 
brother  lawyers,  his  stories,  his  jokes,  in 
contrast  to  the  worn  and  weary  man  with 
deep  lines  of  care  upon  his  face  who  could 
be  seen  in  the  war  office  or  corridors  of  the 
White  House,  wan,  weighed  down  by  the 
nation's  use. 

How  marked  the  contrast  from  the  time 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  in  kindly  country  fashion 
opened  his  own  door  to  those  who  came  to 
Springfield  to  congratulate  him  upon  his 
nomination  or  election  (nor  would  he  let 
the  humblest  among  them  go  away  without 
a  shake  of  the  hand)  to  those  days  in  Wash- 
ington when  the  president,  worn  and  weary, 
broken-hearted  perhaps  with  tidings  of  dis- 
aster, would  almost  irritably  refuse  to  see 
any  one,  no  matter  who  it  was.  An  instance 
of  that  irritability  about  visitors  which  was 
so  natural  that  the  only  wonder  was  that  the 
manifestations  of  it  were  so  seldom  was 
told  me  by  a  friend. 

My  friend  accompanied  an  elderly  lady, 
a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
the  Republic,  the  widow  of  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  to  the  White  House  one 
morning,  to  ask  for  an  interview  with  the 

president.      Mrs. 's  object  in  wishing 

to  see  the  president  was  to  obtain  his  sanc- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  on 
the    *' Eastern     Shore."     The    president's 

sanction  alone  was  required,  as  Mrs. 

intended  using  her  own  means  for  the  ex- 
penses. But  it  was  a  bad  day  with  Mr. 
Lincoln.  It  was  during  the  darkest  days  of 
the  war,  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
and  the  early  morning  telegrams  had  brought 
news  of  disasters.  All  appeared  to  be  go- 
ing wrong,  and  **Mr.  Lincoln  can  see  no 
one,"  was  the  answer  to  Mrs.  's  re- 
quest for  an  interview.  It  was  an  embar- 
rassing position  for  her.  She  had  but  one 
day  in  Washington,  and  the  success  of  her 
plans  depended  upon  her  seeing  Mr.  Lin- 
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>  coin.  Writiog  an  earnest  request  for  an 
interview  of  a  very  few  moments  only,  she 
sent  in  her  card  again,  only  to  be  told  more 
decidedly  than  before,  **  Mr.  Lincoln  can  see 

nobody."     My  friend,  seeing  Mrs.  's 

distress  and  perplexity,  was  indignant  at  a 

rebuke  so  undeserved.    Mrs. did  not 

know  how  to  go  away  without  seeing  the 
president;  and  they  were  wandering  dis- 
consolately about  the  grounds  of  the  White 
House,  when  they  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  come 
out,  and  turn  towards  the  Treasury.  My 
friend  was  an  impulsive  person,  and  as 
beautiful  as  impulsive.  Quick  as  thought, 
•  she  ran  across  the  grass,  and  overtaking 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  his 
arm  to  detain  him,  said,  **  Mr.  Lincoln,  you 

must  see  Mrs. ;  you  don't  know  how 

important  it  is  for  her  to  see  you."  The 
president  looked  do¥m  upon  the  beautiful, 
glowing  face  for  an  instant,  then  saying, 
«« Well,  if  I  mwt,  I  mu$i,"  turned  to  Mrs. 

,  who  had  come  up^  and  asked  her  to 

go  to  his  private  office,  where  as  well  may 
be  imagined  she  felt  no  disposition  to  de- 
tain  him  an  unnecessary  moment  The 
president  gave  his  unqualified  approval  to 
the  plan,  and  then  by  way  of  apology  said, 
^  You  don't  know  how  many  I  have  to  see 
in  a  day  sometimes,  and  what  preposterous 
things  they  ask  of  me.    I  felt  this  morning 


that  I  could  not  bear  that  sort  of  thing  to- 
day,  so  I  told  them  to  refuse  all  oomers." 

The  wan,  dejected  look  upon  his  face,  his 
weary  voice  as  he  said  this,  banished  in  a 
moment  any  feeling  of  resentment  they  may 
have  felt  for  their  inhospitable  reception. 

My  friend  told  me  this  story  aa  we  stood 
in  the  £a8t  Boom  of  the  White  House  some 
years  after,  in  Grant's  time.  The  rooms 
were  beautifully  decorated  in  preparation 
for  some  expected  evening  festivities,  and 
through  the  windows  of  the  East  Boom, 
came  the  sound  of  iftusic, — the  band  play- 
ing in  the  grounds, — ^but  to  my  friend  there 
was  an  association  in  all  about  hor  with 
those  former  days  of  gloom,  that  flowexs 
could  not.  cover  up  or  strains  ol  music 
deaden. 

These  recollections  of  men  and  times  long 
passed  away  were  recalled  vividly  to  my 
mind  as  I  read  the  daily  proceedings  of  the 
Chicago  convention  of  1880.  The  twenty 
years  that  have  passed  away  since  the  con- 
vention of  1800  assembled  in  the  Wigwam 
in  Chicago  seemed  to  fade  away  like  an 
early  morning  dream  as  the  men  of  that 
time  came  back  to  my  mind.  All  are  gone, 
a  new  Chicago,  built  upon  the  ashes  of  the 
old,  welcomed  the  convention  of  1880,  and 
of  the  old  time  not  even  the  printed  records 
remain.  Mary  S.  B^iL 


SISTEB  DOBA. 


G[  BE  there  any  limitations  short  of  those 
/I  actually  imposed  by  human  nature 
/l  to  the  work  which  a  devoted,  self-de- 
\)  nying  woman  is  capable  of  doing  for 
her  kind  ?  Is  there  anything  so  repulsive, 
so  difficult  or  dangerous,  so  foreign  to  her 
tastes  and  sensibilities  that  she  will  not  en- 
gage in  it?  Such  questions  must  occur  to 
any  one  who  reads  the  biography  of  "  Sis- 
ter Dora,"  which  has  passed  through  several 
English  editions  and  been  re-published  in 
this  country.  Other  women  have  done 
much  for  the  sick,  suffering  and  degraded, 
bnt  who  ever  gave  herself  so  entirely  to 
work  so  unpleasant? 


Dorothy  Wyndlow  Pattison  vras  bom 
into  an  already  numerous  family,  Jan.  16, 
1832,  being  the  youngest  of  the  dau^ters; 
besides  these  there  was  a  son,  older  than  the 
sisterhood,  and  later  there  was  bom  another; 
one  of  these  boys  was  the  eminent  Mark 
Pattison.  The  place  was  a  village  by  the 
moors  called  Hanxwell;  near  Bichmond  in 
the  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  Like  so 
many  bright,  brave  women  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  us,  she  was  a  rector's  daugh- 
ter. Her  father  was  from  Devonshire,  her 
mother  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  daughter 
of  a  banker.  From  her  Dora  inherited  her 
v^onderful  beauty ;  from  her  father  the  fine 
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figure  and  bearing  for  which  she  was  equally 
remarkable.  She  was  tall,  and  though  slen- 
der in  her  youth,  had  snch  strength  of  mus- 
cle that  when  any  emergency  in  her  hospital 
required,  she  could  take  in  her  arms  and 
carry  to  another  room  or  even  upstairs  a 
grown-up  person.  Her  hands  were  beautiful, 
she  had  beautiful  teeth,  an  exquisite  com- 
plexion, a  fine  forehead,  *•  curly,  brown  hair," 
and  "yery  brilliant  dark  brown  eyes,  set 
widely  apart";  a  picture  of  loveliness,  a 
woman  to  admire  and  be  fascinated  by. 

Ae  a  child  she  was  delicate,  and  on  that 
account  had  no  systematic  schooling,  and 
being  also  the  pet  of  the  household  was  al- 
lowed unusual  privileges.  An  amusing  little 
incident  is  given,  however,  where  she  quite 
over-rated  her  power  of  doing  att  she  wished. 
She  and  her  sisters  were  provided  with  some 
new  velvet  bonnets  for  Sunday  wear,  which 
she  disliked  so  much  that  she  determined  to 
ruin  thetn.  Accordingly  one  rainy  day 
when  their  mother  was  absent,  she  said, 
**  Be  quick ;  now 's  our  chance  for  spoiling 
our  bonnets ;  *'  and  the  girls  put  them  on, 
stuck  their  heads  out  the  library  windows 
till  the  obnoxious  things  were  soaking  wet, 
in  which  condition  they  were  replaced  in 
the  boxes.  On  Sunday  when  the  bonnets 
were  asked  for,  Dora  briskly  replied, 
'* Quite  spoilt;  we  cannot  wear  them  any 
more."  But  the  judicious  mother  chose  the 
punishment  of  making  the  culprits  wear 
them  all  summer  just  as  they  were. 

Dora*s  tastes  were  for  outof-door  life. 
She  had  the  same  half-lawless  instincts,  the 
same  love  for  the  wide,  open  country  which 
were  among  the  best  remembered  traits  of 
Emily  Bronte,  another  daughter  of  the 
moors.  What  is  there  about  the  moorlands 
which  develops  such  vigorous,  great-souled 
nfken  and  women  ?  Something  in  their  free- 
dom, their  breadth,  the  wide,  wind-swept 
swells  and  hollows,  nourishes  a  spirit  above 
pettiness;  and  something  in  the  isolation 
has  a  share  in  encour Aging  bravery  and  en- 
durance and  habits  of  keen  observation. 

She  careered  about  the  country  on  horse- 
back, hunting,  afraid  of  notlting,  and  getting 
the  physical  training  that  boys  do,  jumping, 
running,  learning  to  swim,  full  of  animal 
life,  and  growing  up  robust  in  mind  and 


body,  meanwhile  picking  up  her  learning  in 
a  general  way.  When  it  is  further  added 
that  her  disposition  was  sweet,  and  that  she 
had  a  rich  voice  in  singing,  she  is  made  out 
to  be  a  very  unusual  person,  a  lovable,  sen- 
sible, brave  girl  whom  it  must  have  been  a 
delight  to  know. 

The  picture  of  her  (said  to  be  very  inad- 
equate) shows  her  in  her  black  hospital 
dress  with  a  white  ruffle  at  the  throat,  and  a 
white  cap  on  the  back  of  her  crinkly,  abun- 
dant hair ;  her  features  are  fine,  and  the  ex- 
pression is  of  great  sweetness,  though  the 
strength  of  will  which  no  one  ever  conquered 
and  which  was  the  cause  of  not  a  little  self- 
upbraiding,  is  quite  as  apparent.  It  is  a 
face  equally  remarkable  for  its  delicacy  and 
its  firmness. 

By  the  time  she  was  twenty  she  began  to 
be  restless  for  a  more  useful  life,  and  when 
Florence  Nightingale  went  to  the  Crimea 
begged  of  her  father  that  she  might  go  too ; 
but  he  then  and  always  opposed  any  plan  of 
the  kind.  A  year  or  two  later,  after  the 
death  of  her  mother,  she  proposed  joining  a 
**  working  sisterhood  "  known  as  the  **  Good 
Samaritans"  who  had  an  establishment 
near  Redcar,  in  Yorkshire,  besides  sustain- 
ing a  "  convalescent  home,"  and  being  en- 
gaged in  "  various  works  of  mercy  all  over 
England.''  Here  again  he  refused,  and  she 
finally  left  her  home  for  a  different  vocation. 
She  had  seen  the  advertisement  of  the  cler- 
gyman of  a  small  village  for  a  school-mis- 
tress in  his  parish,  and  went  at  once,  a 
stranger  to  everybody,  took  a  small  cottage, 
where  she  lived  alone,  doing  all  her  work 
except  the  hardest  scrubbing.  She  seems 
to  have  disliked  luxury  though  up  to  this 
time  her  days  had  been  spent  in  a  family 
which  had  all  the  appointments  of  wealth 
and  refinement. 

It  is  the  familiar  story  of  a  girl's  dissat- 
isfaction with  herself  and  her  surroundings 
because  she  had  no  purpose  in  life;  only 
thiif  girl  had  such  determination  and  persist- 
ency and  so  much  self  reliance,  that  instead 
of  pouting  and  chafing,  growing  sour  and 
morbid  and  doing  nothing  but  make  her- 
self and  everybody  else  uncomfortable,  she 
found  work  and  did  it.  And  though  she 
had  put  herself  into  such  an  humble  posi- 
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tion,  the  people  around  her  soon  saw  that 
she  was  **  a  lady  hy  birth  and  education/' 
and  they  also  found  out  what  manner  of 
person  she  was  in  her  relations  to  the  poor 
and  sick,  for  she  was  unwearied  in  her  visits 
to  this  class  and  became  known  far  and 
near  for  her  kindness.  After  three  years,  a 
fit  of  sickness  broke  off  her  connection  with 
the  school,  and  she  went  to  Bedcar  to  be 
'  nursed,  the  result  of  which  was  that  in  1864 
she  joined  the  Sisterhood. 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  she  did  not  like 
or  approve  of  association  with  women  only. 
She  had  great  pride  in  her  own  physical 
endurance,  and  she  *<  despised  "  rather  than 
deplored  their  limitations  and  lacks.  It  is 
another  fact  to  be  set  down  among  the  in- 
consistencies of  consistent  people,  (which 
everybody  must  have  observed),  that  Dora 
Pattison  identified  herself  with  a  house- 
hold of  women  when  she  did  not  believe  in 
it;  also,  that  she  who  was  always  so  self- 
willed  that  she  had  the  rule  wherever  she 
was,  and  who  remained  single  all  her  life, 
made  this  statement;  "If  I  had  to  begin 
life  over  again  I  would  marry,  because  a 
woman  ought  to  live  with  a  man  and  be  in 
subjection/'  And  furthermore,  long  after, 
when  she  had  done  such  an  incredible  amount 
of  work  in  hospitals,  she  wrote  to  a  friend ; 
**  1  feel  pretty  much  like  Balaam  of  old,  as  if 
I  should  give  quite  the  contrary  advice  to 
what  you  wanted  of  me ;  to  wit — you  would 
like  me  to  urge  women  working  in  hospitals, 
and  so  forth.  I  feel  more  inclined  to  ha- 
rangue about  women  doing  their  work  at 
home,  being  the  helpmeet  for  men  which 
Grod  ordained,  and  not  doing  men's  work." 

But  she  became  a  sister — ever  after  known 
by  everybody  as  "  Sister  Dora  " — and  was 
at  once  "put  through  a  severe  course  of 
training,"  different  from  the  employment 
her  uncontrollable  energy  demanded.  She 
did  menial  service,  scrubbing,  scouring 
floors,  and  then  she  cooked  in  the  kitchen, 
but  she  insisted  "It  was  good  for  me." 
Healthy  as  she  was,  she  said, "  Oh,  I  always 
catch  everything  that  is  going,"  and  began 
with  scarlet  fever,  and  soon  after  took  small- 
pox which  she  h&d  severely ;  and  now  she 
seemed  ready  for  any  case. 

The  next  move  on  the  part  of  the  sisters 


was  to  send  her  in  1865  to  Walsall,  a  min- 
ing district  in  South  Staffordshire  where 
they  had  an  Accident  Hospital  which  she 
took  charge  of.  To  this  establishment  there 
was  so  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  people  that  once  as  she  was  walking 
late  at  night  to  visit  a  patient,  some  one 
cried  out,  "  There  goes  one  of  those  Sisters 
of  Misery,"  and  threw  a  stone  which  cut 
open  her  forehead. 

But  this  feeling  could  not  laat  where  she 
was.  Never  woman  had  more  personal  mag- 
netism than  Sister  Dora,  every  one  yielded 
to  it.  On  one  occasion  Sir  James  Simpson 
applied  to  the  Sisterhood  for  a  teroporaiy 
nurse  for  an  aged  patient  of  his  who  was 
insane,  not  a  suitable  case  for  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum, but  needing  "  delicate  management  and 
firm  control,"  and  the  moment  he  put  his 
eye  on  Dora  he  said,  "  Send  me  that  sister, 
she  is  the  one  for  my  case."  Medical  men  were 
sure  to  be  impressed  by  her  and  to  see  her 
fitness  for  her  calling.  Under  the  instruc- 
tion of  one  of  them  she  qualified  herself  for 
a  surgeon,  her  delicacy  of  touch  and  strength 
of  nerve  proving  very  essential  qualifications. 
She  even  attended  post-mortem  examina- 
tions from  the  first,  that  she  might  undei^ 
stand  thoroughly  about  the  human  body. 
She  dissected  eyes  and  studied  cases  at  the 
Birmingham  Opthalmic  Hospital  in  order 
to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  eyes  of  the  min- 
ers which  were  often  injured  by  the  sparks 
and  splinters  of  hot  coal.  For  the  men 
employed  on  that  line  of  railway  she  did 
so  much  surgical  service,  that  they  mani- 
fested their  gratitude  by  giving  her  a  pony 
and  carriage. 

While  she  was  fitting  herself  in  this  way 
and  doing  so  much  unselfish  work,  she  was 
experiencing  bitter  personal  trials.  Her 
father  died  without  her  being  able  to  go  to 
him,  although  with  great  longing  to  see  her 
he  had  sent  for  her.  The  sisters  refused  to 
let  her  leave  her  post  until  it  was  too  late, 
which  naturally  caused  some  hardness  of 
feeling  towards  them ;  and  her  self-re- 
proaches for  having  disregarded  her  father's 
wishes  in  the  outset  were  poignant  and  life- 
long. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  her  in- 
stincts for   dcmiestic  life   were  unusually 
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strong,  and  she  wm  so  fond  of  children  that 
she  neyer  ceased  to  think  of  it  with  regret 
that  she  should  have  none  of  her  own,  she 
refused  offers  of  marriage.  The  second  was 
a  terrible  heart-wiench  to  her,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances were  peculiar  for  such  a  woman. 
It  was  after  she  had  become  so  completely 
identified  with  the  hospital  at  WalsalL  She 
had  won  the  hearts  of  the  people,  but  they 
were  at  best  only  **  half-ciTilized  savages," 
and  her  time  was  spent  in  isolation  from  her 
equals.  Though  she  threw  herself  into  her 
work  With  the  feverish  energy  characteristic 
of  her,  it  is  clear  enough  that  it  did  not 
satisfy  her ;  for  when  there  came  into  her 
neighborhood  a  man  who  could  understand 
and  appreciate  her  as  no  one  had  done  be- 
fore, whom  she  could  love  and  in  whom  she 
found  support,  she  gave  her  heart  to  him 
with  the  most  passionate  devotion.  Unfor- 
tunately he  was  adrift  just  as  she  had  once 
been,  for,  fervent  Christian  as  she  now  was, 
she  had  been  a  skeptic,  her  intellect  refus- 
ing to  accept  the  truths  of  historic  Christian- 
ity. Carried  away  by  her  love  she  became 
engaged,  but  the  same  friend  who  had  come 
to  her  rescue  when  she  was  so  torn  by 
doubts,  now  reminded  her  that  **  either  her 
own  faith  would  not  suffice  to  stand  against 
the  power  of  this  man's  intellect,"  or  she 
would  be  miserable  passing  her  life  with  one 
who  differed  from  her  "on  subjects  which 
she  considered  the  most  momentous  of  alL" 
The  result  wss  that  she  broke  the  engage- 
ment, feeling  when  all  was  over  that  she 
had  neither  treated  her  lover  fairly  nor  given 
him  cause  to  respect  her  religion. 

So  with  sharp  pangs  of  remorse  and  heart- 
hunger,  she  tried  anew  to  make  her  labor  for 
others  suffice.  The  desire  to  go  to  the  care 
of  the  wounded  in  the  French  and  German 
war  was  almost  beyond  resistance,  but  she 
settled  at  last  into  the  conviction  that  her 
duty  lay  at  WalsalL  Her  entire  time  ex- 
cept the  few  hours  for  sleep  was  needed. 
At  any  hour  of  night  as  well  as  day  she  was 
liable  to  be  summoned  to  go  out  into  the 
town,  where  every  man,  woman  and  child 
knew  her,  and  in  their  time  of  pain  or 
trouble  wanted  her.  « 

She  shrank  from  nothing,  she  feared  noth- 
ing.   It  was  her  custom  in  traveling  to  go 


in  the  third  class  cars ;  and  once  a  number 
of  half-drunken  young  men  were  her  com- 
panions, who  swore  so  terribly  that  she 
hardly  knew  what  course  to  take.  But  she 
thought,  "  What  must  these  men  think  of 
any  woman  who  can  sit  by  and  hear  such 
words  unmoved;  but,  above  all,  what  will 
they  think  of  a  woman  in  my  dress  who  is 
afraid  to  speak  to  them?"  and  she  rose  and 
called  out  that  she  would  not  hear  her  mas- 
ter spoken  of  in  that  way,  whereupon  they 
dragged  her  down  into  her  seat  and  held 
her,  swearing  worse  than  before,  and  one 
cried,  **  Hold  your  jaw,  yer  fool ;  do  you 
want  your  face  mashed  in?"  At  the  next 
station^  where  they  allowed  her  to  get  out, 
one  of  them  came  to  her,  saying,  "  Shake 
hands,  muml  You're  a  good-plucked  one, 
you  are  I  You  were  right,  and  we  were 
wrong." 

Twice  she  engaged  in  a  ''  mission."  The 
first  time  she  acted  as  a  lay-worker  she  ap- 
peared at  the  place  of  the  meeting  with  a 
"following  of  thirty  or  forty"  waifs  and 
strays.  In  1876  she  undertook  one  to  save 
some  of  the  wretched  women  of  the  streets, 
literally  protecting  two  clergymen  who  went 
with  her  to  hold  a  midnight  prayer-meeting 
in  one  of  the  vilest  and  most  unsafe  places 
in  the  town.  She  went  to  hear  Moody  and 
Sankey  at  Birmingham,  and  introduced  their 
hymn-book  into  the  wards.  She  began  to 
teach  from  the  Bible,  the  study  of  which 
had  been  part  of  the  habitual  work  of  her 
life.  Her  faith  was  like  that  of  Mary  Lyon, 
vital,  sure,  overcoming  all  things.  God  was 
a  present  helper,  with  whom  personal  com- 
munion might  be  held.  And  he  was  as 
mindful  of  some  poor  sufferer's  broken  arm 
as  he  was  of  the  fate  of  an  empire. 

With  such  a  spirit  and  conviction  she 
labored,  making  hundreds  of  lives  pleas- 
anter  and  better.  To  her  patients  she  never 
went  but  with  a  cheerful  face.  She  could  ' 
laugh  and  talk  nonsense  with  them  without 
lowering  herself.  Her  droll  sayings,  her 
inexhaustible  resources  of  story  and  inci- 
dent were  treats  to  them;  her  smile  was 
irresistible.  Her  fortune  which  she  had 
inherited  was  spent  freely  for  them.  Money 
was  of  no  use  to  her  to  keep,  only  to  spend 
on  others.    She  took  poor  and  sick  children 
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on  excursions  and  to  the  seareide;  and  the 
pony-carriage  did  more  service  for  them 
than  for  her. 

She  did  drudgery  that  servants  ought  to 
have  done,  partly  to  be  sure  that  every  de- 
tail was  attended  to,  partly  from  unwilling- 
ness to  delegate  anything  to  others.  In 
three  years  she  had  no  holiday ;  and  some 
of  her  experiences  were  sickening  to  the 
last  degree.  Once  a  man  just  gone  with 
*<  black  pox "  besought  her  with  his  dying 
breath,  ''  Sister,  kiss  me  before  I  die,"  and, 
loathsome  as  he  was,  she  took  him  in  her 
arms  and  kissed  him. 

Her  sacrifice  reached  its  utmost  when,  in 
February,  1875,  the  small-pox  broke  out 
anew  and  spread  with  frightful  rapidity; 
and  she  made  up  her  mind  to  go  to  the 
'*  Epidemic  Hospital "  just  opened,  aod  at- 
tend to  the  cases  herself  to  see  if  its  ravages 
could  not  be  stopped.  The  infected  per- 
sons were  not  willing  to  be  taken  there  un- 
til they  found  she  was  going.  For  six 
months  she  remained  shut  in  there  with  the 
patients  from  the  lowest  class  in  town,  with 


no  person  of  her  own  station  near,  and  but 
few  to  help  in  the  care  and  work.  ^  No  one 
to  speak  to,  no  time  to  read,  and  my  letters 
are  company  at  meal-times,"  where  the  vei^ 
air  was  so  full  of  the  disease  that  she  wrote^ 
<*  I  declare  I  taste  it  in  my  tea." 

Still  she  had  satisfaction  in  what  she  was 
doing ; — '*  I  think  I  may  almost  say  it  is  a 
closer  walk  with  Grod.  With  the  pestilence 
all  around,  you  cannot  help  living  each  day 
as  if  it  was  your  last." 

She  had  an  idea,  almost  a  hope,  that  she 
might  offer  up  her  own  life  there;  but  the 
end  was  not  to  be  then.  After  months  of 
great  suffering,  the  burden  of  which  she 
was  unwilling  her  friends  should  know 
about,  concealing  even  the  nature  o*f  the 
terrible  thing — a  cancer — which  was  killing 
her,  she  <*  entered  into  rest,"  December  2i, 
1878;  lamented  by  all  the  people  in  that 
mining  region, — old  and  young,  the  maimed, 
and  halt,  and  blind,  a  strange  and  motley 
gathering  of  true  mourners  for  one  who  had 
spent  the  best  years  of  her  life  for  them. 
AfMMdG  H»  Harrii* 


THE  CHRISTIAN  CAMP. 


•UMMER  worship  now  takes  kindly  to 
the  woods.  The  old  antipathy  to  the 
camp-meeting  as  a  species  of  Druidism 
has  been  conquered.  Other  sects  than 
Methodists  now  put  a  canvas  cover  upon 
their  creeds  during  July  and  August.  The 
camp  code  has  been  amended  to  make  room 
for  the  Sunday-school,  temperance,  science, 
literature  and  other  pleasant  companions  to 
religion.  Religious  fighting  with  carnal 
weapons  has  very  generally  lost  its  place  on 
the  camp  programme,  and  the  aroma  of 
good  order  scents  it  throughout  Attend- 
ance is  no  longer  limited  to  illiteracy,  nor 
does  the  voice  of  worship  still  assume  that 
the  out-door  God  is  quite  deaf.  Intelligence 
and  wealth  are  present,  and  the  oracles  speak 
chiefly  in  the  tones  of  culture. 

But  despite  this  general  evolution  and 
survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  Christian  camp, 
through  several  years  of  close  acquaintance 


with  camps  wherein  preaching  mainly  pre- 
vailed and  camps  where  Sunday-school  work, 
science  and  so  forth  sought  promotion,  I 
think  I  see  imperfections  stiU. 

Place  is  of  some  importance,  since  very 
few  camps  have  attained  moral  success  with- 
out people.  Yet,  as  naen  of  means  now  plan 
these  enterprises,  and  as  men  naturally 
make  their  own  class  the  measure  of  convene 
ience,  it  is  a  common  error,  in  the  quest 
after  a  romantic  spot,  to  locate  the  camp 
where  few  country  people  can  reach  it  by 
private  c<Miveyance  and  where  the  poor  of 
the  city  cannot  afford  to  reach  it  by  rail  or 
steamer.  The  result  often  is  that  the  Chris- 
tian camp  becomes  the  select  resort  of  a 
limited  number,  to  the  neglect  of  the  masses 
who  need  the  change  of  air  and  the  stimu- 
lus to  morals.  When  Christ  held  a  camp- 
meeting,  he  went "  into  a  desert  place  apart," 
but  so  conveniently  by  that  *<  five  thousand 
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men,  besides  women  and  children,  followed 
him  on  foot  out  of  the  cities.*'  A  popular 
camp  for  the  city  multitude  cannot  lie  be- 
yond the  street-car  lines  of  the  great  city. 
A  sacred  grove  within  a  city — a  park  not 
too  good  to  worship  (jod  in — would  be  an 
addition  to  the  popular  means  of  grace 
which  philanthropic  wealth  should  be  proud 
to  maintain.  Well  manned  and  managed 
through  the  summer,  many  thousands  never 
in  the  churches  would  attend.  The  conduct 
of  the  Moody  meetings  in  great  cities  has 
been  not  unlike  the  conduct  of  religious 
camp-meetings  in  the  country — service  early 
by  day  and  late  at  night,  with  social  or  con- 
versational meetings  made  much  of. 

But  passing  locations  as  they  average, 
what  is  to  be  said  of  the  average  programme  ? 
It  crowds  time  to  the  extent  of  engendering 
moral  dyspepsia.  Within  my  observation, 
it  occupies  the  platform  from  seven  to  nine 
hours  each  day — ^too  great  weariness  upon 
the  bench  by  half.  Brevity,  excellence  in 
manner  and  suggestiveness  in  thought  are 
the  qualities  demanded  by  the  grove  audi- 
ence. To  people  away  &om  home  in  the 
spirit  of  vacation,  there  comes  a  conflict  be- 
tween rest  and  worship ;  and,  after  a  limited 
allowance  of  worship,  rest  gets  the  victory, 
and  worship  is  abandoned,  or  worse,  f rown- 
ingly  endured.  But  many  of  the  regular 
actors  in  camp-meeting  and  the  assembly 
are  hacks  and  drones,  forever  trying  to  warm 
people  at  the  ashes  left  from  the  burntM>ut 
mental  and  moral  fuel  of  twenty  or  forty 
years  ago.  They  scorn  preparation;  their 
faith  is  inspiration,  greatly  to  the  loss  of 
public  faith  in  the  same.  But  they  never 
have  an  inspiration  to  hard  work,  coining 
something  fresh  from  the  times  and  up  to 
the  times  ;  hence,  they  never  feel  the  inspi- 
ration which  hard  work  gives.  Then  there 
is  such  exhibition  of  jealousy  among  many 
nominally  Christian  workers  as  affords  the 
devil  great  help  without  expense.  And  if 
a  newspaper  correspondent  makes  honest 
mention  of  one,  according  to  another  only 
the  compliment  of  silence,  the  latter  strait- 
way  turns  sour  and  *'  improves  each  shining 
hour  "  in  giving  vent  to  his  acid  weakness. 

I  recently  heard  the  distinguished  leader 
of  a  western  camp-meeting  assure  the  body 


of  ministers  present  that,  if  any  among 
them  felt  disposed  to  criticise  the  daily  ser- 
mons, they  ought  immediately  to  present 
themselves  at  **the  mourners'  bench"  to  be 
prayed  for.  That  was  needed,  but  un- 
heeded, advice.  But  if  the  usual  body  of 
grove  ministers  need  praying  for  as  critics 
upon  their  kind,  they  need  a  double  portion 
of  grace  invoked  upon  their  inability  to  en- 
dure criticism  as  good  soldiers.  I  meet  no 
class  of  professional  men  so  clamorous  for 
the  compliments  of  the  press,  even  the  pro- 
fane press,  and  so  shriveled  by  adverse  re- 
marks from  it.  For  instance,  I  have  seen 
the  clergy  from  day  to  day  shower  the  press 
tent  in  camp  with  abstracts  of  their  sermons 
to  curry  favor  with  reporters,  thus  affording 
them  leisure  for  fishing  or  other  idleness. 
One  I  knew  who,  having  preached  from 
manuscript,  felt  grievously  wronged  that  the 
religious  weekly  told  the  truth  in  simplest 
form — '*Bev.  Blank  read  a  sermon."  An- 
other, who  had  been  put  in  where  a  larger 
man  had  dropped  out,  winced  shamefully 
that  the  actual  disappointment  of  the  audi- 
ence over  the  change  was  put  into  print 
They  seem  to  think  that  journalism  mean 
and  impious  which  does  not  shield  their 
weaknesses  and  credit  them  with  more  than 
they  have  earned.  They  are  what  the  world 
calls  "  thin-skinned" ;  and  the  world  laughs 
at  their  embarrassment.  lYue,  they  are 
often  betrayed  into  it  by  a  sort  of  womanly 
sensitiveness  and  vanity  arising  from  their 
cloistered  education,  their  general  lack  of 
friction  against  the  life  of  the  people,  and 
the  custom  which  permits  them  to  scratch 
without  being  scratched  when  they  do  meet 
other  men.  But  oughtn't  the  pulpit  to 
subdue  this  weakness  of  the  flesh?  It 
looks  like  the  <<beam"  at  home  hiding 
the  *'mote"  abroad.  The  need  of  the 
pulpit  to-day  in  the  tented  Woods,  as  in 
the  grand  avenue,  is  goodness,  not  great- 
ness,— moral,  not  mental  strength;  con- 
secrated independence,  careful  for  €rod, 
careless  for  self,  courting  applause  from 
the  reporter  for  God's  Gazette^  not  the 
Chicago  AlUarUy  with  the  old  spirit  of 
Bunyan  to  pray  and  sing  under  wrong, 
though  the  wicked  mock ;  being  right,  to 
be  indifferent  to  all  else.    Preaching  is  too 
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high,  for  it  is  the  clerical  fire-flies  that  at- 
tempt to  play  "  star.** 

I  notice  that  assembly  managers  not  an- 
commonly  attempt  the  comic  in  the  pro- 
gramme. And  the  nearer  they  attain  to 
their  aim,  the  greater  their  lailore.  There 
is  a  deal  of  vitality  and  dramatic  interest  in 
the  old  Bible  and  the  themes  which  rightly 
hang  upon  its  hooks,  when  the  right  hand 
plays  upon  them.  Many  speakers  are  put 
forward  to  please  the  speaker,  not  the  peo- 
ple. I  would  not  have  the  work  funereal ; 
but  there  is  a  humor,  a  mirth,  that  is  dirine 
and  lifts,  not  sinks,  humanity.  Of  a  piece 
with  this  phase  of  the  assembly  is  the  camp- 
meeting  drop  into  undignified  exhortation. 
This  incident  from  my  obserration  during 
the  late  season  illustrates  my  thought:  A 
conspicuous  exhorter  was  leading  an  even- 
ing after-meeting.  A  dozen  penitent  young 
people  occupied  the  front  bench.  A  large 
audience  filled  the  canras  auditorium. 
Prayers  had  been  offered,  kneeling  in  the 
straw,  and  a  stanza  sung  as  the  people  re- 
sumed their  seats.  A  feeling  of  general 
sweetness  and  solemnity  prevailed.  Then 
the  leader  proceeded  to  impress  upon  the 
young  inquirers  the  value  of  personal  testi- 
mony in  maintaining  Christian  vigor.  Said 
he;  **It  will  keep  you  warm;  and  what 
these  lambs  of  the  flock  need  is  to  be  kept 
warm.  I  have  known  very  many  to  die  of 
growing  too  cold,  but  none  to  die  of  too 
much  heat.  And  the  old  shepherds  tell  me 
that  when  a  lamb's  tongue  gets  cold,  it  is 
pretty  nearly  gone.  May  the  Lord  preserve 
these  lambs  from  cold  tongue  I"  The  so- 
lemnity of  the  season  vanished  in  a  ripple  of 
laughter  from  the  multitude,  and  the  more 
earnest  of  the  brethren  wished  the  exhorter 
had  kept  his  ''  cold  tongue  "  in  his  heed. 

Another  peculiarity  of  camp>preaching  is 
its  penchant  for  attending  to  the  current 
"liberals"  and  "infidels."  For  the  little 
preacher  not  to  notice  "these  erratic  fel- 
lows" is  to  confess  himself,  he  thinks,  no 
match  for  them  and  to  leave  "error  stalking 
unchallenged  through  the  land."  He  is  bent 
on  assailing  evil  rather  than  on  proclaiming 
good.  He  even  passes  by  the  devil  to  pun- 
ish one  of  the  puny  corporals  in  his  army. 
Some  otherwise  good  men  find  remarkable 


satisfaction  in  associating  their  names  with 
that  of  the  most  prevalent  blasphemer  of  oor 
times.  He  is  sowing  infamy  and  harrest- 
ing  money  on  the  free  defensive  advertising 
which  the  clergy  have  given  him.  Yet  the 
army  that  is  always  on  the  defense  makes 
small  conquest  of  country. 

But  the  question  which  most  troubles  the 
summer  religious  camps  is  that  of  Sunday. 
They  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it  They 
so  fear  that  somebody  will  enjoy  that  day, 
that  they  spoil  their  own  part  in  it  with 
trying  to  lock  it  in  a  cupboard  away  from 
the  multitude.  Some  do  so  lock  it  in  with 
themselves  and  think  that  all  trouble  is 
without  But  continually  trouble  breaks  in 
because  the  sentiment  which  Christ  pro- 
claimed— "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man 
and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath  " — is  so  large 
and  strong  that  it  will  break  out;  it  will 
not  be  corraled.  Very  often  have  I  sat  in 
camp  on  the  Sabbath,  but  never  with  the 
conviction  that  to  close  the  gates  would  be 
to  enlarge  the  blessing.  Rather,  have  the 
people  making  most  of  the  occasion  for 
good  seemed  to  be  those  who  have  made  a 
Sabbath  moming^s  journey  to  be  present, 
coming  in  bedusted  by  wagon  or  engine. 
Christ's  precept  and  pattern  brace  open  the 
door  to  all  that  savors  of  the  gospel,  espe- 
cially on  the  Sabbath  day.  His  spirit  made 
man  the  superior  over  time,  and  the  divi- 
sions of  time  to  help  man  by  convenience, 
not  to  torture  him  with  inconvenience.  He 
declared  it  "lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day"; and  at  the  "risk"  of  "the 
rabble  "  which  some  modem  camps  so  fear 
on  Sunday,  and  at  the  risk  of  ihe  high 
priests,  he  practiced  his  preaching  in  the 
healing  of  the  sick  man  on  the  Sabbath  and 
in  his  invitation  to  him  on  that  day  to  take 
up  his  bed  and  walk.  He  and  his  disciples 
tramped  through  the  com  on  the  Sabbath, 
plucked  the  ears,  threshed  and  ate  the  same. 
When  the  ruler  of  the  syni^ogue  chided 
Him  for  his  Sabbath  healing  of  the  woman 
eighteen  years  infirm,  he  retorted,  "Thou 
hypocrite  t "  It  was  Jesus  who  sat  at  meat 
with  sinners  and  often  gave  the  multitude 
access  to  himself  on  the  best  day  of  the  week. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  held  the  fort  in  the  open 
synagogue  at   Antioch  on    Sabbath  amid 
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threatenings,  "  and  the  next  Sabbath  came 
almost  the  whole  city  together  to  hear  the 
word  of  God."  At  Philippic  theee  summer 
tourists  seeking  to  let  their  lines  fall  upon 
the  people  in  pleasant  places,  **  on  the  Sab- 
bath went  out  of  the  city  by  a  riyer,  where 
prayer  was  wont  to  be  made."  What  would 
be  Paul's  rebuke  to-day  on  rising  to  preach 
at  Chautauqua  or  in  other  ezdosiye  temple 
having  large  room  within,  to  be  told  that 
without  the  walls  thronged  a  Sabbath  mul- 
titude against  whom  the  gates  were  barred? 
I  think  his  first  verbal  couplet,  '*  Ye  hypo- 
crites I"  would  be  '*ram*s  horns"  in  the 
eara  of  the  managers.  There  are  some  Jer- 
ichos  in  the  woods  to-day. 

A  very  fertile  persuader  to  this  use  of  the 
camp  padlock  is  the  sectarian  press.  ^  Po- 
lice the  fence,  that  no  pilgrim  may  approach 
holy  ground  on  the  Lord's  day  t  "  says  one 
leading  in  influence  at  the  East  A  similar 
org^an  at  the  West  cries,  ^  £rect  an  unscal- 
able wall,  and  haul  in  the  ladders  at  mid- 
night of  Saturday,  for  people  go  to  camp 
meeting  on  Sunday  just  as  to  theaters  and 
beer-gardens — only  for  pleasure ;  and  camp 
asaociations  that  open  on  Sunday  are  as  re- 
sponsible for  Sabbath  desecration  as  the 
proprietor  of  a  Sunday  theater."  This  sen- 
timent may  be  <*  orthodox  " ;  but  not  every- 
thing chalked  "orthodox"  is  Christian. 
The  hired  police  of  Sunday  and  the  high 
wall  keep  out  both  those  who  would  worship 
and  those  who  would  desecrate.  My  obser- 
vation is  that  people  attend  religious  camp 
with  about  as  mixed  purposes  as  they  at- 
tend church  at  home--* some  for  worship, 
some  for  the  social  pleasure  of  gossip,  seeing 
and  being  seen.  And  a  result  in  both  cases 
is  a  good  deal  of  sleeping.  But  whether  it 
is  worse  to  nap  on  the  grass  in  the  woods 
than  in  a  fancy  pew  is  a  delicate  question  in 
morals.    And  if  those  go  to  camp  on  Sun- 


day who  never  go  to  church,  they  stand  an 
annual  chance  of  improvement,  provided 
that  they  keep  within  reach  of  the  camp 
gospel ;  if  not,  then  they  are  not  likely  to  dis- 
turb those  who  do.  I  see  hosts  of  Christians 
come  into  open  camp  on  Sunday  and  do  not 
think  them  inconsistent.  Some  are  held  in 
the  harness  of  business  till  Saturday  night, 
and  others  are  too  poor  to  attend  on  Saturday 
and  stay  till  Monday ;  but  coming  in  at  the 
eleventh  hour  they  often  get  a  blessing  equal 
to  the  wages  of  those  entering  the  field  ear- 
lier. The  best  of  urban  worshipers  do  not' 
hesitate  to  seek  church  in  a  carriage  on  Sun- 
day or  in  a  street-car ;  but  can  they  tell  how 
their  traveling  virtue  becomes  sin  in  those 
who  travel  to  Sunday  camp  by  steam-car  or 
by  farm- wagon?  The  street-car  lobe  of 
their  conscience  has  been  educated  by  long 
custom ;  the  steam-car  lobe  is  still  in  its  a, 
b,  c's.    This  is  all  the  difference. 

What  is  lawful  on  the  Sabbath,  I  believe 
to  be  largely  relative  to  times  and  places. 
Morality  is  not  a  fixed  quantity.  It  changes 
as  times  change,  and  customs  morally  lawful 
to  a  place  vary  with  its  local  surroundings. 
No  man  breaks  the  Sabbath  who  for  the 
purpose  of  worship  employs  the  time  and 
the  means  most  convenient  to  him  in  reach- 
ing his  preferred  place  of  worship.  If  others 
go  with  him  for  mischief,  it  is  their  offense, 
not  the  offense  of  the  place.  It  provides 
opportunity ;  but  every  opportunity  for  good 
is  an  opportunity  for  abuse,  which  is  evlL 

I  have  assumed  general  approval  of  the 
policy  of  religious  summer  camps  so  grown 
in  popular  favor  of  late  years.  And  if  the 
policy  of  their  existence  is  sound,  let  them 
exist  for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number ;  stand  open  on  the  only  day  which 
most  folks  can  give  to  worship ;  accommo- 
date man,  and  thus  please  God. 

James  Clement  Ambroie. 
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^jTO  say  that  peaceful  Cawley  was  sad- 
Jl  denly  thrown  into  a  rare  state  of  ex- 
IRi  citement  is  but  to  prepare  the  way  for 

J  a  conception  of  the  commotion  and 
alarm  that  ensued  in  that  Tillage  on  the 
morning  of  September  11, 1858. 

For  ten  hours  Cawley  was  at  such  a  fever 
heat  that  a  chance-returned  citizen  who  had 
been  trayeling  abroad  scarcely  recognized  it. 
There  was  a  report  at  the  time  that  he 
drove  seven  miles  beyond  Cawley — ^nearly 
to  Edgerley's  mills— before  discovering  his 
mistake ;  but  that  is  an  undoubted  exaggera- 
tion and  not  worthy  of  mention  in  an  exact 
and  calm  statement  like  this. 

On  that  September  morn  many  a  mother 
and  sister  looked  upon  their  husbands,  sons 
and  brothers  with  pardonable  pride,  as  they 
carefully  removed  from  dust^sovered  brack- 
ets the  diabolical  looking  flint-lock  or  horse 
pistol  that  had  been  enjoying  a  rest  of 
unknown  years.  Some  of  those  admiring 
females  silently  regretted  that  they  had  not 
before  more  favorably  judged  their  protect- 
ors, when  those  highly  excited  gentlemen 
gingerly  handled  the  destructive  weapons, 
and  talked  loudly  in  the  most  edifying  man- 
ner of  shooting  on  the  spot,  lynching,  and 
so  forth.  And  as  many,  if  not  more,'  wives, 
mothers  and  sifters  begged  that  their  lo^ed 
ones  would  not  be  rash,  not  shed  blood  if  it 
could  be  avoided.  Some  few  allowed  such 
tender  coercions  to  prevail,  and  not  unwisely 
concluded  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  little 
choice  on  which  extreme  of  their  antique 
fire-arms  they  should  happen  to  stand  if 
they  ever  managed  to  get  them  to  go  off. 

A  meeting  of  "  all  good  citizens "  was 
called  in  the  court  house  to  form  a  <<  vigilant 
guard ''  to  patrol  the  town  at  night,  and 
volunteers  were  so  numerous  that  it  really 
seemed  that  the  whole  male  population  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  henceforth  they 
would  abandon  the  time-honored  custom  of 
Bleeping  at  night  We  make  haste  to  say 
that  it  was  only  seemingly  so,  for  a  very 
large  number  of  the  volunteers  could  not 
serve  on  that  particular  coming  night ;  but 
the  next  night,  and  the  night  following — 


especially  the  night  following — they  would 
be  at  liberty  to  a  man. 

Even  the  town  fire^ngine  was  oiled  up 
and  made  ready  for  an  emeigency.  Kretch, 
the  gunsmith,  was  overrun  with  applicants 
for  his  services,  and  his  shop  soon  presented 
the  warlike  formidableness  of  an  arsenal 
Good  housewives  examined  their  door  locks 
with  the  nicest  care,  and  long  missing  keys 
were  feverishly  sought  for.  The  tinsmith, 
who  was  also  lock-maker  and  belLhanger  to 
Cawley,  was  forced  to  limit  himself  to  three 
pints  of  beer  that  morning  and  take  those 
while  pounding  away  at  keys  and  locks, 
while  tin-ware  and  leaky  roofs  called  in  vun 
for  his  soldering  irons. 

Constable  Turns  was  never  so  highly 
honored  or  looked  up  to.  His  official  life 
hitherto  had  not  reflected  much  credit  on 
his  constituency,  he  being  generally  sup- 
posed by  good  judges  to  possess  an  appetite 
unsurpassed  in  the  whole  county  for  its 
partiality  to  certain  oompounds  of  which 
gin  formed  a  leading  element.  But  Mr. 
Turns  for  that  day  wore  his  badge  of  office 
with  dignity,  and  paraded  the  streets  as 
though  he  appreciated  the  weighty  responsi- 
bility that  rested  upon  his  broad  shoulders. 
For  was  not  Mr.  Turns  privately  introduced 
into  eleven  different  sitting-rooms  by  way 
of  back  gates  and  kitchens,  and  in  each 
case,  while  under  the  mellowing  influence 
of  <* something  warm''  and  an  unlimited 
**  snack  "  of  pie,  had  he  not  been  particu- 
larly requested  to  keep  an  eye  on  tkm  house- 
hold and  its  belongings  ?  And  did  not  Mr. 
Turns  in  exactly  eleven  sitting-rooms  whis- 
per behind  his  disengaged  hand  that  he  had 
his  suspicions  of  **  some  people  and  their 
desperate  ways,''  and  though  it  was  out  of 
his  usual  line  of  bushiess  he  would  as  a 
favor  keep  an  eye  directed  as  requested; 
being  at  the  same  time  free  to  confess  that 
there  were  those  whom  he  would  not  go  far 
out  of  his  way  to  serve  ? 

The  Weekfy  Banner  day  of  issue  fell  on 
that  following  the  catastrophe,  and  though 
the  town  people  found  therein  nothing  but 
what  they  had  already  heard  a  dozen  or 
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inore  times,  the  worst  fears  of  the  surroand- 
ing  country  were  set  at  rest  There  had 
gone  forth  rumors  of  harrowing  character, 
bringing  into  town  the  more  curious  and 
less  busy  of  the  farmers  to.know  the  worst, 
but  they  had  returned  to  their  homes  before 
the  half  was  known. 

Early  that  morning  as  Friend  Richard 
Barclay  was  weeding  in  his  garden  while 
waiting  for  his  breakfast,  his  wife  Rebecca 
came  hastily  to  inform  him  that  there  was  a 
crowd  collecting  around  the  bank,  and  Rich- 
ard being  a  director  in  that  old  and  respected 
corporation  he  hurried  away  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  gathering. 

<*  The  bank  has  been  robbed  1 "  "  They 
say  the  cashier  is  missing  1 "  <<  Giant  pow- 
der, what  '8  that  ?  "  <<  Professionals  did  it, 
of  course  1 "  "  Ninety  thousand,  I  hear  1  "— 
these  were  some  of  the  many  expressions 
that  Friend  Barclay  heard  while  hurrying 
to  the  scene.  Cashier  Shumway  and  other 
directors  appeared  on  the  spot  about  the 
same  time,  exhibiting  various  signs  of  hasty 
toilets;  one  hatless,  several  coatless;  and 
the  apothecary,  poor  fellow,  had  come  with- 
out his  artificial  teeth  and  consequently 
could  not  ask  the  first  intelligible  question. 

There  was  an  ugly  hole  torn  in  the  back 
wall  of  the  bank  near  the  ground ;  the  floor 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  was  splintered 
and  crushed  through;  and  the  destructive 
force,  which  had  fortunately  exerted  its 
greatest  power  downward,  had  made  a  hole 
of  sizable  dimensions  in  the  earth  of  the 
cellar  floor.  But  the  bank  vault  was  unin- 
jured, for,  as  Cashier  Shumway  energetically 
remarked,  *'  The  miscreants  failed  in  their 
purpose."  That  the  explosion  must  have 
been  terrific  was  readily  admitted  by  all, 
and  yet  even  Friend  Barclay  or  his  house- 
hold, though  living  so  near  at  hand,  had  not 
been  awakened  or  disturbed  by  it.  Nor 
could  any  one  positively  say  that  he  or  she 
had  heard  any  unusual  noise  during  the 
night. 

The  most  careful  search  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  bank  failed  to  discover  fuse, 
tools,  masks  or  other  articles  usually  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  an  enterprising  cracks- 
man's outfit,  and  which  in  a  hurried  depart- 
ure would  possibly  be  thrown  aside  or  left 


behind.  "  Neither  would  they  have  left  be- 
hind any  of  the  bank  funds,"  it  was  grimly 
remarked  by  a  citizen, "  if  that  explosion  had 
taken  effect  ten  feet  nearer  the  vault." 

As  the  exciting  news  spread,  Cawley  con- 
tinued to  gather  around  its  bank,  yet  no  one 
suggested  any  very  practical  measure  either 
of  pursuit  or  investigation.  The  people  at 
first  stood  around  in  little  half-paralyzed 
knots  discussing  the  event  with  that  po9t 
ybcto  sagacity  always  so- abundantly  mani- 
fested on  similar  stirring  occasions. 

''  Has  any  one  lost  a  handkerchief?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Shumway 's  hatless  boy,  who  un- 
til the  moment  had  forgotten  that  he  had 
picked  up  one  on  his  way  to  the  scene.  The 
question  acted  like  an  electric  shock  to  his 
hearers,  it  was  the  spark  that  fired  the  in- 
vestigating zeal  of  the  good  citizens  of  Caw- 
ley. 

<<  Any  name  or  mark  on  it,  sonny  ?  "  asked 
Constable  Turns  eagerly,  taking  the  article 
and  examining  it.  '*  What 's  this,  Henry — 
Powers?" 

*«  Who  is  Henry  Powers?" 

A  stranger  to  the  town  had  been  stopping 
at  the  Cawley  House  for  over  a  week.  He 
had  been  seldom  seen  during  the  day  but 
at  night  had  walked  aimlessly  about  for 
hours  at  a  time,  and  then  vanished  to  his 
room.  He  was  a  quiet,  uncommunicative 
person,  and  his  name  as  registered  at  the 
hotel  was  Henry  Powers. 

Here  was  cause  for  further  excitement, 
and  marveling  that  the  man's  connection 
with  the  burglarious  attempt  had  not  been 
sooner  suggested.  Powers'  uneasy  eyes 
were  recalled,  his  aimless  gait,  his  night 
ramblings,  his  secretiveness  as  to  his  busi- 
ness and  connections ;  and  a  score  or  more 
of  the  most  determined  men  of  Oawley 
started  for  the  hotel.  The  clue  of  the  hand- 
kerchief, Constable  Turns  was  of  the  opin- 
ion, seconded  by  many,  could  not  be  too 
quickly  followed  up,  and  if  the  man  was 
still  at  the  hotel  they  should  at  least  force 
him  to  disclose  whom  and  what  he  was.  It 
was  rumored  that  Dr.  Shaw's  new  assistant, 
Dr.  Nutt,  had  been  seen  talking  with  Pow- 
ers, and  as  he  was  not  present  several  other 
citizens  volunteered  to  go  and  find  him. 

At  the  hotel  Mr.  Powers  had  not  made 
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his  appearance  for  breakfaat,  and  after  a 
harried  consultation  the  hotel  clerk's  sug- 
gestion was  adopted,  to  send  up  to  his  room 
and  announce  a  gentleman  caller.  In  the 
meantime  Constable  Turns  remembered 
what  a  sullen  countenance  Powers  had, — 
quite  the  air  of  a  desperate  character, — and 
reminding  him  of  what  he  had  heard  of  that 
evilly-celebrated  person  "Virginia  Pete." 
One  near-sighted  gentleman  then  related  that 
he  had  run  against  Powers  on  the  street  a  few 
evenings  previous,  a  pretty  hard  collision, 
and  had  been  told  in  the  gruffest  of  voices 
to  **  Do  look  out  I " — a  command  that  had 
made  the  near-sighted  gentleman's  blood 
run  cold  and  prevented  him  from  hearing 
something  further  that  Powers  added  which 
sounded  like  *<  excuse  me,"  but  which  no 
doubt  was  something  worse.  The  near- 
sighted gentleman  fervently  thanked  Prov- 
idence that  he  had  not  been  shot  on  the 
spot 

When  the  hotel  proprietor  made  his  ap- 
pearance he  announced  that  he  had  sent  a 
chambermaid  up  to  Powers'  room,  a  cham- 
bermaid who  was  ignorant  of  the  suspicions 
attached  to  the  man.  The  proprietor  rub- 
bed his  hands  together  and  smiled,  conscious 
of  having  been  very  discreet  in  the  act ;  but 
a  few  of  the  investigators  walked  out  of  the 
hotel  to  the  sidewalk  and  gazed  up  at  the 
building,  as  if  expecting  to  see  the  girl  re- 
turned to  them  by  being  dropped  out  of 
Powers'  window.  Directly  the  chamber- 
maid returned,  and  reported  that  Powers' 
room  door  was  locked  and  that  no  heed  had 
been  paid  to  her  repeated  loud  knocks  and 
calls. 

There  followed  a  silence  of  a  moment  as 
the  investigators  gazed  inquiringly  into  each 
others'  faces ;  and  then  a  dozen  of  the  more 
valiant  who  had  been  refreshing  themselves 
at  the  bar  rushed  up  the  staircase,  vowing 
to  seize  Powers  dead  or  alive.  Whereupon, 
the  maid  learning  the  character  of  the  per- 
son at  whose  door  she  had  been  but  a  mo- 
ment before  sweetly  calling,  <<  It 's  quite  late, 
sir.  Are  you  up,  sir?  Your  breakfast  is 
ready  and  a  gentleman  waiting  to  see  you," 
fainted  dead  away,  her  two  hundred  avoir- 
dupois sinking  into  the  reluctant  apothe- 
cary's arms. 


Such  was  the  zeal  of  Powers'  wonld-be 
captors  that  several  bedrooms,  each  sup- 
posed to  be  his,  on  being  found  locked  were 
forcibly  entered  despite  the  alarmed  oocu- 
pants'  vehement  protests ;  and  each  disclosed 
as  many  disordered  rooms  and  nearly  twice 
as  many  violently  angry  people,  who  in  cho- 
rus called  in  the  name  of  outraged  law  for 
redress  —  and  the  landlord.  Some  of  the 
excited  invaders  escaped  with  the  simple 
epithets  of  **dranken  vagabonds  and  thieves," 
but  others  less  fortunate  were  made  the 
marks  of  more  weighty  and  moving  disap- 
probation. The  landloiti,  rained  man,  fi- 
nally succeeded  in  designating  the  right 
room,  which  was  speedily  forced  open  by 
the  then  furious  party  and  to  their  further 
excitement  found  not  to  have  been  slept  in 
during  the  previous  night.  Such  articles 
of  clothing  as  were  lying  about  the  room 
were  pounced  upon,  thrown  into  the  trunk, 
and  taken  down-stairs  to  be  given  into  the 
charge  of  Justice  Williams.  Four  men  caiv 
ried  the  not  weighty  trunk  ;  four  and  twenty 
would  have  undertaken  the  task  if  it  had 
been  possible.    They  had  seized  something. 

All  of  Cawley  was  at  the  justice's  office 
that  afternoon,  including  pale  Dr.  Nutt  and 
his  captors,  and  it  was  rumored  that  the 
doctor  had  made  a  startling  confession 
which  would  be  disclosed  at  the  examina- 
tion. At  least  as  much  of  Cawley  was  there 
as  could  crowd  into  the  small  office,  flatten 
itself  against  the  glasses  of  the  two  win- 
dows, climb  up  the  trees  in  front,  and  crowd 
about  the  open  door  and  building  many  feet 
deep. 

The  bank  clerk  told  of  his  discovery,  and 
the  little  the  hotel  proprietor  and  his  clerk 
knew  was  taken  in  evidence.  Dr.  Nutt  was 
then  sworn  as  to  his  knowledge  of  Powers, 
amid  marked  attention  from  all.  Even  the 
small  boys  who  had  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  trees  to  look  into  the  office  roof  gutter 
in  search  of  balls  were  forced  into  silence. 

«•  I  have  very  little  to  tell,"  said  the  young 
doctor,  nervously.  "Two  days  ago  Dr. 
Shaw,  whose  assistant  I  am,  was  sent  a 
short  note  from  the  hotel  asking  him  to  send 
some  medicine  for  a  case  of  indigestion. 
As  Dr.  Shaw—" 

<*One  moment,  Dr.  Nutt    Be  so  good  as 
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to  inform  the  court  of  the  name  of  the 
eender." 

Marked  rustle  of  commotion  in  the  door- 
way to  catch  the  reply. 

'*  The  note  was  merely  signed  '  Room  No. 
23.*  " 

«'  Have  you  the  note  ?  " 

''  No ;  I  destroyed  it  as  of  no  value.  At 
the  time  Dr.  Shaw  had  gone  to  attend  a  dis- 
tant patient  and  I  answered  the  note  in 
person.  I  found  the  case,  as  had  been  sug- 
gested, a  simple  one  of  indigestion,  and  left 
in  a  few  moments.  Yesterday  morning, 
soon  after  Dr.  Shaw  started  out  .on  his 
Toonda,  Powers  came  to  the  office  and  re- 
mained nearly  two  hours." 

*^  Two  hours  1 "  whispered  the  eager  audi- 
ence, positive  that  they  were  then  on  the 
point  of  hearing  important  disclosures.  The 
"  two  hours  "  had  become  "  two  days  "  by 
the  time  it  had  been  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth  and  reached  the  most  distant  person. 
Three  more  citizens  forced  themselves  into 
the  already  full  and  more  than  full  office, 
and  while  the  many  without  were  re-arrang- 
ing themselves  in  consequence  a  boy  slipped 
and  fell  out  of  a  tree  upon  the  crowded 
heads  below  him.  This  produced  an  ima- 
voidable  commotion,  and  the  swaying  of 
the  crowd  threatened  to  move  the  office  off 
of  its  foundation  and  buiy  his  honor,  the 
witnesses  and  those  within  doors  underneath 
its  ruins. 

Justice  Williams,  who  was  at  best  a  chol- 
eric  man,  was  quick  to  take  offense  at  such 
proceedings.  He  became  suddenly  inches 
taller,  fiery  in  eye  and  complexion,  and  rose 
from  behind  his  desk,  as  he  half  pushed, 
half  kicked  himself  free  of  his  great  arm 
chair.  Grasping  a  ferule  in  his  right 
hand,  a  move  that  caused  the  nearest  of 
the  spectators  to  nervously  duck  their  heads, 
he  eyed  them  over  with  a  succession  of  stem 
glances.  What  scathing  words  of  rebuke 
would  have  fallen  from  the  justice's  lips 
had  to  be  conjectured,  for  before  he  could 
master  his  indignation  to  speak  there  was 
a  loud  cry  of  *'  Here  he  comes  1 "  from  the 


outer  circle  of  the  court,  and  more  confu- 
sion than  ever. 

When  a  way  had  been  opened  through 
the  crowd,  Friend  Richard  Barclay  walked 
into  the  court  with  the  ^  desperado  **  Pow- 
ers. The  latter  person's  boots  and  panta- 
loons were  thickly  coated  with  earth,  and 
though  he  was  apparently  taiuch  excited  he 
was  jaded  and  weary  in  every  limb. 

"  Where  did  you  catch  him  ?  "  whispered 
those  nearest  to  Barclay. 

*^  He  's  goin*  to  turn  state  evidence,  I 
reckon,"  said  Constable  Turns  confidentiaUy 
to  the  cashier. 

*'  With  the  permission  of  your  honor  I 
would  like  to  make  a  statement,"  said  Pow- 
ers, grimly,  bowing  to  the  justice.  *'  While 
stopping  in  your  town  I  have  been  watching 
for  a  phenomena  that  was  expected  to  be 
visible  about  this  time.  Last  night  while 
making  my  observations  I  walked  to  those 
high  hills  several  miles  beyond  your  town 
limits,  and  bectune  so  deeply  interested  in 
the  favorable  indications  for  its  appearance 
that  I  actually  forgot  an  appointment  noade 
with  one  of  your  townsmen." 

Justice  Williams,  in  common  with  those 
nearest  to  him,  was  undecided  whether  or 
not  to  take  this  as  an  impudent,  ironical 
allusion  to  the  attempted  burglary ;  but  see- 
ing that  Dr.  Nutt  hung  on  every  word  and 
Barclay  was  placid,  he  thought  well  to  allow 
the  man  to  continue  a  little  longer  without 
interruption. 

<<  At  exactly  five  minutes  past  one  o'clock," 
continued  Powers,  "and  during  five  min- 
utes of  time  I  never  witnessed  an  exhibition 
more  wonderfully  beautiful.  However,  my 
crowning  pleasure  from  a  scientific  point 
was  almost  at  the  last  moment ;  and  for  the 
tangible  evidence  of  which  I  have  been  en- 
gaged in  searching  all  the  fields  around 
your  town  until  within  a  few  minutes.  But 
it  seems  I  was  deceived,  and  in  place  of 
striking  outside  of  the  town,  that  meteoric 
stone  which  I  saw  fall  made  a  very  near  ap- 
proach to  destroying  your  bank  building." 
J.  B.  MoTBhaiL 
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jl  ONCE  knew  an  irascible  old  gentleman 
^  who  was  quite  nnable  to  nnderstand 
11  how  any  one  could  differ  with  him  on 
J  any  question,  and  who  always  character- 
ized all  who  did  so  as,  **  all-fired  fools." 

Such  a  generalization  is  more  or  less  crush- 
ing according  to  the  wisdom  and  character 
of  the  one  who  utters  it,  but  Uiough  in  one 
sense  it  may  be  very  apt,  it  settles  nothing, 
explains  nothing,  and  in  no  way  betters 
matters,  to  apply  this  descriptive  phrase  to 
the  thousands  of  women  who  will  persist  in 
working  anywhere  and  everywhere  but  in 
one's  kitchen. 

At  first  glance  it  seems  inexplicable  that 
American  girls  prefer  teaching  in  stuffy 
school-rooms,  running  sewing-machines, 
standing  in  shops,  tending  looms,  and  many 
other  poorly  paid,  fatiguing  and  even  un- 
healthful  employments  to  being  **  head  lady 
in  some  one's  kitchen,  and  receiving  good 
wages,  with  a  pleasant  home  and  plenty  of 
good  food  for  comparatively  light  work." 
Mr.  Chftdband's  oft*repeated  question,  "Why 
is  this  thus,"  rises  to  one's  lips;  and  a  house- 
keeper, harassed  and  tormented  by  servants 
or  the  lack  of  them,  may  well  be  pardoned 
if  quite  out  of  patience.  She-  says,  ''If 
women  choose  to  suffer  insult,  starvation, 
disease  and  death  before  being  called  seiv 
vants,  let  them  starve." 

A  candid  consideration  of  the  matter 
leads  me  to  believe  that  ingrained  perversity, 
foUy  and  vanity  are  not  the  primal  causes 
of  the  distaste  shown  by  American  girls  for 
domestic  service,  and  that  whatever  blame 
there  is  to  be  dispensed  must  be  shared  in  a 
measure  by  us  all. 

Domestic  economy  as  an  applied  science 
is  in  its  infancy.  It  is  perhaps  a  large  esti- 
mate to  say  that  one  housekeeper  in  every 
hundred  orders  her  household  and  her  table 
according  to  the  principles  of  hygiene  and 
dietetics.  The  public  schools  teach  every- 
thing but  the  art  of  healthful  living.  The 
pupils  are  not  told  that  this  topic  is  interest- 
ing, not  to  say  vital.  The  consequence  is 
that  when  the  American  girl  seeks  employ- 
ment, unless  her  work  is  determined  by 


chance  or  the  will  of  friends,  she  turns  from 
housework  to  those  branches  of  labor  which 
use  the  training  she  acquired  at  schooL  If 
the  geography  of  the  body  was  taught  as 
carefully  as  the  geography  of  the  globe,  espe- 
cially if  its  needs  and  what  will  best  preserve 
it  were  taught  as  well  as  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  will  permit,  I  have  not  a 
doubt  that  a  good  class  of  American  girls 
would  turn  to  domestic  work  with  real  and 
hearty  interest,  precisely  as  some  teach  or 
design,  because  they  respect  and  like  the 
business. 

The  privileged  classes  in  this  country  are 
the  cultured  and  the  wealthy.  Sometimes 
culture  and  wealth  go  together,  but  not  al- 
ways. Among  the  wealthy  and  thoee  of  mod- 
erate means  there  are  a  large  class  whose 
chief  good  in  life  consists  in  Bhow  and  lazi- 
ness. What  they  can  buy  to  adorn  their  per- 
sons and  their  houses,  and  what  they  need 
not  do,  make  their  place  and  happiness.  As 
a  rule  the  women  of  this  class  dislike  and  de- 
spise domestic  labor.  Many  of  them  imag- 
ine that  a  woman  cannot  be  a  lady  and  do 
it,  and  a  surprising  number  pride  themselves 
on  the  number  of  servants  they  are  able  to 
keep.  These  women  may  have  a  fair  amount 
of  ability  and  culture,  and  kind  and  gener- 
ous hearts,  but  at  the  best  their  attitude 
toward  and  treatment  of  their  servants  is 
modified  by  their  perverted  notions  of  what 
constitutes  a  lady.  Said  a  young  American 
girl  to  me, "  I  worked  as  a  servant  four  years, 
three  years  and  a  half  of  the  time  for  women 
who  thought  because  I  was  a  servant  I 
must  have  the  spirit  and  soul  of  a  serf.  I 
rose  early  and  sat  up  late,  but  there  was  not 
a  nioment  of  the  day  I  could  call  my  own. 
I  could  not  go  to  see  my  mother  without 
asking  leave,  though  't  was  evening  and  all 
my  work  was  done.  The  last  six  months  I 
was  housekeeper  and  nurse  for  an  old 
school-teacher,  and  when  she  died  I  felt  that 
I  had  lost  a  mother.  Not  that  she  was  in- 
dulgent or  familiar  with  me,  for  she  was  not 
But  while  she  always  made  me  feel  that  she 
had  hired  and  expected  my  time  and  my 
best  services,  she  took  a  kind  and  affection- 
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ate  interest  in  me,  and  respected  my  indi- 
▼idoality;  and  because  I  was  her  servant 
I  was  not  to  be  bullied  and  snubbed,  but 
had  a  claim  upon  her  consideration.  Alter 
her  death  I  went  to  the  knitting-mills,  for  I 
never  expected  to  find  another  mistress  like 
her.  I  shall  not  go  into  any  one's  kitchen 
again  unless  I  am  compelled  to.  My  pres- 
ent work  is  uninteresting  and  monotonous, 
and  I  cannot  put  the  thought  into  it  I  used 
to  put  into  my  house-work,  but  it  begins  at 
seven  and  ends  at  six  o'clock.  The  rest  of 
the  day  is  my  own,  to  see  my  another,  to 
sew  or  to  walk  without  asking  permission 
of  any  one.  And  better  than  anything  else 
I  have  a  room  by  myself.  At  the  first  place 
I  worked  the  woman  wanted  me  to  sleep 
with  her  negro  cook ;  as  it  was  I  had  to  oc- 
cupy a  second  bed  in  her  room,  and  every 
evening  she  was  in,  the  room  was  always 
full  of  her  negro  friends.  At  my  second 
place  I  had  to  sleep  with  a  dirty  Irish  cham- 
bermaid. I  never  had  a  room  alone  or  one 
that  was  pleasant  or  comfortable  save  at  my 
last  place." 

That  there  are  many  homes  where  this 
neat,  intelligent  American  girl  would  be 
treated  as  well  as  she  was  at  her  last  place 
I  have  no  doubt;  but  I  do  not  think  the 
experiences  of  her  earlier  servant  life  at  all 
exceptionaL  I  have  no  patience  with  the 
pride,  American  or  foreign,  that  will  suffer 
anything  before  wearing  the  name,  servant, 
nor  have  I  any  sympathy  with  the  impudent 
ignorance  that  with  a  knowledge  of  cookery 
and  housekeeping  as  primitive  as  a  Digger 
Indian's,  demands  an  easy  place  where 
there's  little  to  do  and  plenty  to  get;  but 
I  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  ser- 
vant, unlike  any  other  laborer,  has  no  fixed 
hours  of  work,  and  that  to  be  the  ideal  so 
much  desired  by  many  mistresseis,  she  must 
have  a  back  of  iron,  muscles  of  steel  and  the 
temper  of  an  angel,  be  willing  to  sleep  in 
the  hottest  place  in  summer  and  the  coldest 
in  winter,  and  never  think  of  independence 
of  action  or  privacy,  or  crave  the  society  of 
friends  and  beaus. 

Household  labor  in  the  country  is  on  an 
average  much  more  arduous  than  in  towns 
and  cities.  The  servant  is  nearly  always 
treated  exactly  like  one  of  the  family,  and 


has  the  advantage  of  exercise  out  of  doors ; 
but  as  an  offset  the  amount  of  cooking 
done  during  the  busy  season  is  enormous ; 
farm-houses  have  not  the  conveniences  con- 
sidered essential  in  city  houses,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  work  done  the  wages 
paid  are  considerably  lower. 

The  spacious  farm-house  with  cool  veran- 
das and  great  kitchen  is  a  rare  sight  out- 
side of  a  picture-book.  Eight  times  out  of 
ten  the  house  is  set  flat  on  the  ground,  the 
rooms  are  low,  small  and  dark,  and  filled 
with  a  dank  odor  from  the  vegetables  stored 
in  the  cellar.  The  pig-pen  is  seldom  so  far 
away  it  cannot  be  smeiled  when  the  wind  is  . 
right,  and  often,  fatally  often  the  drainage 
is  abominable.  The  fare  is  not  inviting, — 
fried  salt  pork,  cod-fish,  hot  bread  and  pie 
are  the  staples.  The  days  are  full  of  toil, 
the  evenings  are  full  of  drowsiness  and 
weariness;  and  if  there  is  no  work  to  be 
done,  which  is  rare,  there  is  no  place  to  go 
save  to  bed,  and  the  bed  is  made  of  feath- 
ers. I  am  not  writing  from  fancy,  but  from 
remembrance  and  experience.  I  do  not  say 
that  any  one  is  to  blame  that  life  on  a  farm 
is  just  what  it  commonly  is,  but  I  instance 
these  things  as  among  the  potent  causes 
why  American  servants  who  will  go  into 
the  country  are  scarce. 

Earning  a  living  is  always  a  serious  busi- 
ness for  a  woman.  Any  work  that  is  well 
done  requires  effort,  and  "  the  place  "  is  not 
easy;  but  we  all  to  a  degree  choose  our 
work  and  our  burdens,  and  the  girls  who 
turn  from  domestic  service  into  other  ave- 
nues of  labor  only  exercise  a  privilege  which 
is  their  right.  They  make  a  grave  mistake, 
and  we  all  suffer  from  it,  but  as  individuals 
they  suffer  most.  Yet  as  the  good  of  one 
is  the  good  of  all,  and  the  body  politic  suf- 
fers in  every  starving,  sinning  man  or  woman, 
we  cannot  afford  '*to  let  them  starve." 
Our  higher  wisdom,  our  larger  opportunity, 
mark  the  measure  of  our  responsibility. 

No  real  good  was  ever  brought  about  sud- 
denly or  without  years  of  trying,  but  so 
much  has  been  done  I  think  we  can  all  af- 
ford to  work  and  be  patient.  Physiology, 
hygiene,  dietetics  and  the  chemistry  of 
foods  taught  in  the  schools,  with  cooking- 
schools  like  those  already  established,  are 
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just  the  means  to  reach  some  of  the  inteUi- 
gent  American  girls  who  most  earn  their 
living ;  and  a  recognition  of  the  digni^  of 
the  labor  that  makes  home  a  blessed  place, 
even  if  it  be  washing  dishes  and  scrubbing 
floors,  and  consideration  for  a  servant's  pri- 
vacy, independence  and  decency  on  the  part 
of  employers,  would  slowly  but  surely  win 


the  day  for  domestic  service,  against  the 
multitude  of  trades  and  crafts  that  pay 
small  wages  for  hard  though  cheap  work. 
In  the  end  laborers  go  where  the  best  in- 
ducements are  offered.  Good  wages,  pleas- 
ant homes  and  kindness  will  telL  Ameri- 
can housekeepers  can  get  American  servants 
if  they  will  seriously  and  wisely  set  about  it. 
Etizabeih  Cumings, 


ADULTERATIONS  OF  FOOD.i 


^^LATING  tricks  upon  our  fellows  is, 
JJ  statistically  considered,  a  necessary 
J  J  element  of  human  life  which  can  no 
^  nu>re  be  eliminated  from  the  sober  and 
serious  affairs  of  society  at  large  than  from 
the  merry  intercourse  of  children.  Men  are 
not  only  tempted  by  the  pressure  of  poverty 
or  the  love  of  luxury  to  covet  their  neigh- 
bors' goods  and  to  enrich  themselves  unduly 
and  unlawfully  at  their  neighbors'  expense ; 
but  they  learn  or  cannot  unlearn  to  love 
cheating  and  abusing  for  the  simple  fun  of 
the  thing,  and  pursue  brigandage  in  Greece, 
highway  robbery  in  California  or  hardly 
concealed  adulteration  of  food  and  drink  in 
London,  not  merely  as  a  business  to  fatten 
upon  but  as  an  entertaining  occupation 
which  when  the  law  undertakes  to  make  it 
contraband  has  in  that  circumstance  an 
added  zest. 

Cheating  in  a  bargain  is  so  conmion  that 
we  accept  a  certain  amount  of  it  as  a  part 
of  our  statistics  and  charge  it  regularly  to 
the  account  of  profit  and  loss.  Since  peiv 
haps  the  largest  number  of  our  commercial 
transactions  relate  to  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  food, — ^including  condiments,  which  are 
as  essential  to  the  excitements  of  high  civil- 
ization as  food  itself,  and  not  excluding 
'*  drinks,"  which  to  the  rapid  civilizer  are 
both  food  and  spice, — ^it  is  natural  or  inev- 
itable that  food,  condiments  and  beverages 
should  afford  a  broad,  productive  and  thor- 
oughly worked  field  for  cheating  and  falsifi- 
cation. 


iRead  before  the  Ameriean  Social  Soienoe 
tion  at  Saratoga. 


To  read  the  many  undeniably  authentic 
and  the  many  more  apparently  true  accounts 
of  the  tricks  that  are  stated  to  have  been 
practiced  upon  human  food,  here  and  there, 
formerly  and  recently,  is  really  a  shock  to 
one  unprepared  for  the  dismal  story.  The 
revelations  of  the  experts  who  have  studied 
these  matters  ajre  of  a  sort  to  exasperate  and 
enrage  any  honest  citizen.  Worse  than  that, 
they  not  only  convince  us  that  a  great  deal 
of  other  people's  food  is  fraudulently  made 
unfit  for  any  hunum  stomach,  but  they  acta- 
ally  unfit  our  own  stomachs,  temporarily  at 
least,  for  any  food  whatever. 

A  word  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
adtdteraiion.  It  signifies  debasing,  corrupt- 
ing, vitiating,  falsifying  or  sophisticating  by 
mixture  with  baser  materials,  fitymologi- 
cally  the  word  appears  to  have  originally 
meant  the  altering  of  anything  by  adding 
some  thing  else,  and  might  easily  have  been 
"^tten  adaUeratimi;  but  in  its  accepted 
sense  and  form  it  implies  an  altering  that  is 
fraudulent  and  injurious,-— a  tampering  that 
in  the  case  of  food  either  cheats  the  con- 
sumer out  of  a  part  of  his  money,  deprives 
him  of  a  portion  of  the  nutriment  or  the 
satisfaction  he  has  a  right  to  expect,  or 
worst  of  all  actually  undermines  his  bodily 
health  and  poisons  by  what  should  nourish 
and  strengthen. 

It  is  evident  that  there  may  be  very  sli^t 
and  very  harmless  additions  to  food  of  mat- 
ters not  properly  or  not  strictly  belonging  to 
it  that  cannot  be  regarded  as  adulterations 
in  any  other  than  a  linguistic  sense,*-"  adsl- 
teratbns  "  that  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of 
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a  legal  complaint  or  cannot  be  punished  by 
the  judiciary  tribunals;  cannot  in  fact  be 
the  subjects  of  a  legislatiye  statute. 

Agaiu,  certain  additions  to  food  that  were 
originally  fraudulent  and  gross  adultera- 
tions, haying  been  practiced  without  oom^ 
plaint  for  a  long  time,  have  acquired  the 
sanction  of  use  which  exeiftpts  them  from 
the  charge  of  falsification  or  even  makes 
them  fairly  respectable.  The  use  of  chicory 
in  coffee  is  said  to  have  been  first  practiced 
in  Holland  about  a  century  ago,  and  for 
many  years  was  a  strictly-kept  trade  secret. 
When  divulged  it  was  as  it  still  is  denounced 
by-  many  as  a  fraud,  but  many  others  had 
got  to  regard  coffee  mixed  with  chicoiy  or 
chicory  mixed  with  coffee  as  an  improve- 
ment on  the  pure  beverage.  In  consequence 
chicory  is  now  a  regular  and  legal  article  of 
trade,  and  the  manufacture  of  **  package 
coffee,"  which  always  contains  some  and 
usually  much  of  this  material,  is  a  business 
from  which  rather  respectable  people  draw 
very  respectable  profits. 

Knowledge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  food-adulterations  that  have  been,  is  the 
first  requisite  in  protecting  ourselves  from 
those  that  are  or  may  be;  and  here  follows 
a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  most  conspic- 
uous falsifications  which  are  said  now  to  be 
or  recently  to  have  been  practiced  on  a  few 
common  articles  of  diet. 

The  statements  here  made  are  many  of 
them  correct  beyond  question,  others  are 
given  on  what  passes  current  as  good  au- 
thority, but  the  writer  cannot  in  all  cases 
vouch  for  their  truth.  , 

Wheaten  fiour,  which  makes  the  most 
palatable  and  nutritious  bread,  has  long 
been  the  subject  of  falsification.  The  most 
usual  and  most  harmless  adulterations  have 
been  the  fiour  of  other  cheaper  grahis  or 
seeds.  Flour  of  rice,  of  barley,  of  peas, 
beans,  buckwheat,  and  of  doura  or  Egyp- 
tian millet,  it  is  said,  have  been  thus  em- 
ployed in  England.  It  has'  long  been  a 
habit  of  many  good  housewives  to  add  a 
small  proportion  of  boiled  potatoes  to  their 
wheaten  dough  in  making  bread,  and  this 
and  similar  mixtures  are  entirely  proper  in 
domestic  bread  so  long  as  those  concerned 
are  satisfied ;  but  in  the  hands  of  the  Brit- 


ish bakers,  if  we  may  credit  English  authors, 
the  same  practice  has  been  adopted  for  the 
twofold  purpose  of  employing  a  cheaper 
fiour  and  of  retaining  a  greater  percentage 
of  water  in  the  loaf.  This  mode  of  ex- 
torting larger  profits  from  the  public  is 
justly  regarded  as  an  adulteration  and  a 
swindle. 

•  A  curious  feature  in  British  bread-adul- 
teration is  presented  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
so-called  **  cones  fiour."  This  is  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  the  fiour  of  a  par- 
ticular variety  of  wheat  which  was  sold  to 
bakers  for  the  purpose  of  dusting  their 
kneading  troughs  as  well  as  the  fashioned 
loaves  to  prevent  the  dough  from  Sticking 
where  it  was  not  wanted.  It  is  evident 
enough  that  any  fiour  that  is  fit  to  make 
dough  of  is  suitable  to  restrain  the  adhesion 
of  that  dough,  and  what  the  peculiar  merits 
of  cones  flour  once  were  cannot  be  clearly 
made  out.  But  cones  fiour,  or  <<  cones  "  as 
the  bakers  termed  it,  was  speedily  made 
the  means  of  turning  a  multitude  of  dis- 
honest pennies,  and  its  sale  and  consump- 
tion increased  enormously  until  some  mas- 
ter bakers  directed  their  journeymen  to 
mix  a  bushel  of  cones  with  a  sack  of  flour, — 
more  than  enough  to  fully  test  the  "dust- 
ing "  power  of  the  "  cones,"  one  would  sup- 
pose.  In  short  it  appears  that  *< cones" 
became  the  trade  name  of  an  article  which 
was  represented  to  have  qualities  service- 
able in  the  manipulation  of  the  baker's 
shop,  but  which  was  really  a  cheap  and  in- 
ferior fiour  valuable  for  putting  money  in 
the  pockets  of  miller  and  baker  and  for 
dusting  the  eyes  of  police  and  health  offi- 
cers. We  may  well  imagine  that  when  the 
millers  began  to  commend  cones  to  the 
bakers  as  an  "artful  dodge"  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  trade,  the  former  repre* 
sented  pretty  truly  what  was  the  real  nature 
of  cones  at  that  time,  and  the  bakers  most 
likely  thought  that  an  invention  which 
would  enable  them  to  get  adulterating  ma- 
terial under  a  respectable  name  was  well 
worth  paying  for.  So  the  millers  tibought 
too,  and  soon  cones  became  anything  that 
would  swindle  the  public  and  if  possible 
the  bakers  also  and  contained  no  wheaten 
fiour  at  all,  but  was  a  mixture  of  the  cheap- 
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est  maierialB  that  could  pass  master  as  a 
breadstuff. 

It  should  here  be  remarked  that  Great 
Britain  is  the  historic  field  of  food-adultera- 
tion because  it  has  been  the  most  feryent 
center  of  all  industries,  of  all  commerce,  of 
all  modes  of  money-getting,  and  because 
the  English  people  from  ancient  times  have 
been  the  stoutest  champions  of  personal 
liberty  and  free  trade.  So  it  has  happened 
that  those  sovereigns  or  ministers  who  have 
tried  to  hamper  industrial  enterprise  with 
burdensome  restrictions  have  had  an  un- 
happy time  of  it,  and  the  strict  systems  of 
inspection  that  have  quite  steadily  ruled  in 
other  European  countries  have  had  weaker 
and  intermittent  hold  on  the  British  coun- 
terfeiter and  corrupter. 

In  the  reign  of  King  John  (1208)  there 
was  a  proclamation  throughout  the  king- 
dom for  enforcing  the  legal  obligations  of 
assize^  « as  regards  bread,"  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing reign  (Henry  III.,  1266)  the  statute 
entitled  "  The  Pillory  and  Tumbrel"  (duck- 
ing stool)  was  framed  to  protect  the  public 
from  dishonest  dealings  on  part  of  bakers, 
brewers,  vintners,  butchers  and  others.  This 
was  the  first  statute  or  legislative  enact- 
ment in  which  adulteration  of  human  food 
is  specially  mentioned  and  prohibited.  This 
statute  was  enforced  with  varying  strict- 
ness for  nearly  500  years  until  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign  (1710)  it  was  repealed. 

Since  free  trade  was  adopted  in  England 
that  country  has  been  the  head  center  of  all 
kinds  of  adulteration.  In  1860  the  British 
parliament  began  a  series  of  enactments  to 
prevent  the  adulteration  of  food,  drink  and 
drugs,  and  in  consequence  of  the  investiga- 
tions that  accompanied  these  enactments  a 
large  mass  of  literature  on  the  subject  of 
food-adulteration  has  been  published  in  the 
English  language.  This  literature  consists 
in  the  record  of  the  researches  of  scientific 
men  and  in  testimony  elicited  in  the  courts 
from  experts  and  detectives,  as  well  as 
from  adulterators  grown  rich  enough  to  re^ 
tire  from  business  or  induced  by  prospect 
of  greater  profits  to  turn  state's  evidence. 

To  return  to  bread-adulteration,  the  use 

iBy  "  assize"  was  meant  regulation  of  the  weight, 
quality  and  prioe  of  bread. 


of  bean  flour  is  said  to  have  been  resorted 
to  in  order  to  give  due  tenacity  and  light- 
ness to  bread  made  from  damaged  wbeaten 
flour.  Boiled  rice  was  employed  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  bread  to  be  obtained  from  a 
sack  of  flour.  A  sack  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds  should  yield,  according  to 
Letheby,  ninety-five  four-pound  loaves ;  but 
by  adding  three  or  four  pounds  of  rioe  boikd 
for  several  hours  in  as  many  gallons  of 
water  to  the  flour,  at  least  a  hundred  four- 
pound  loaves  can  be  got, — a  gain  of  twenty 
pounds  of  bread,  or  more  than  five  per  cent. 
By  this  use  of  rice  or  of  boiled  potatoes, 
which  being  nearly  pure  starch  are  perhaps 
even  more  effectual  than  rice,  the  bread  is 
indirectly  adulterated  with  water. 

Inferior  flour  is  produced  in  immense 
quantities  from  grain  damaged  by  incom- 
plete growth,  by  injury  frem  wet  in  the 
harvesting  or  storing,  by  incipient  sprout- 
ing, mold  or  mustiness,  as  well  as  by  the 
presence  of  the  seeds  of  other  pUnts.  Flour 
itself  once  good  is  damaged  in  transporta- 
tion and  in  storage.  The  endeavor  to  make 
an  apparently  good  bread  from  cheap  or 
even  damaged  flour  is  probably  the  reason 
why  certain  chemicals  have  been  widely 
used  in  the  making  of  bread. 

Liebig  states  in  his  **  Letters  on  Chemis- 
try" that  *<the  bakers  of  Belgiuin  disoov- 
ered  twenty  (now  sixty)  years  ago  how  to 
bake  from  damaged  flour  by  adding  sulphate 
of  copper,  a  poison,  to  the  dough,  a  bread  in 
appearance  and  external. properties  as  fine 
as  from  the  best  wheat  flour.  Alum  has  the 
same  effect  as  sulphate  of  copper;  when 
added  to  the  dough  it  renders  the  bread 
very  light,  elastic,  firm  and  dry,  and  the 
London  bakers  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
mand for  white  bread  have  been  compelled 
to  add  alxmi  to  their  flour.  I  saw  (in  1840) 
in  an  alum  manufactoiy  in  Sootland  little 
mounds  of  finely-ground  alum,  which  was 
destined  for  the  use  of  London  bakers." 

To  conceal* its  true  nature,  the  powdered 
alum  used  to  bear  the  trade-names  *'  hards  " 
and  "stuffs." 

Hassall  not  long  ago  asserted  that  "  aJum 
is  used  in  bread-making  nearly  all  over  the 
United  Kingdom."  The  proportion  of  alum 
used  in  England  is  said  to  range  from  three 
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to  twelve  ounces  to  the  sack  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  pounds,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  flour.  These  quantities  have  been 
sometimes  exceeded,  it  would  appear,  for  not 
only  does  the  baker  put  alum  with  the  flour 
he  buys  in  order  to  deceive  his  customers  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  bread,  but  the  miller  or 
flour,  dealer  mixes  alum  into  the  flour  he 
sells  to  deceive  the  baker. 

However  happy  the  effects  of  alum  may 
be  in  improving  the  appearance  of  the  bread 
and  swelling  the  profits  of  miller  and  baker, 
the  effects  upon  those  who  are  obliged  to 
eat  such  bread  are  liable  to  be  most  disas- 
trous, if  indeed  they  be  not  so  inevitably. 
A  very  little  alum  in  bread  may  not  prove 
immediately  or  seriously  injurious,  but  no 
considerable  amount  of  such  a  powerful 
astringeut  is  required  to  disorder  digestion 
and  ruin  .health,  as  is  shown  by  a  vast  array 
of  competent  testimony. 

The  use  of  alum  in  bread  has  not  been 
confined  to  Europe.  Some  twenty  years  ago 
Dr.  Wetherill  of  Philadelphia  examined 
twenty-four  samples  of  bakers'  bread  of 
that  city  and  found  alum  in  two  instances. 
In  1873  Dr.  Waller  of  the  Board  of  Health 
of  New  York  examined  fifty-one  samples  of 
bakers'  bread  made  in  that  city  and  found 
six  which  were  probably  adiilterated  with . 
alum  andf  two  with  alum  and  sulphate  of 
copper.  Last  year.  Dr.  Leeds  examined  a 
number  of  bakers'  loaves  sold  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  and  in  five  cases  found  evidence  of 
alnm,  which  in  one  sample  amounted  to 
twenty-three  grains  to  the  four-pound  loaf. 
The  writer  has  investigated  half  a  dozen 
samples  of  bakers'  bread*  made  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  without  finding  either  alum 
or  sulphate  of  copper.  It  is  possible  that 
the  comparative  immunity  from  bread  adulr 
teration  under  which  we  mostly  suppose  our- 
selves to  be  living  is  but  imaginary,  and 
that  falsification  is  actually  practiced  and 
remains  unknown  because  the  real  facts 
have  not  been  ascertained  by' thorough  and 
systematic  investigation. 

The  use  of  alum  for  making— out  of  flour 
which  of  itself  would  giye  a  dark,  sticky, 
sodden  bread — a  white  and  flaky  loaf,  is  not 
a  recent  invention.  "  In  the  days  of  Henry 
Vni.  of  England,  it  was  ordained  that  his 


Highness's  baker  shall  not  put  alum  into 
the  bread  or  mix  rye,  oaten  or  bean  flour 
with  the  same,  and  if  detected  he  shall  be 
put  in  the  stocks." 

•  Whether  or  no  alum  is  mixed  by  the  baker 
with  our  daily  bread,  it  is  a  fact  that  alum 
or  its  equivalent  is,  or  recently  has  been,  an 
ingredient  of  some  of  the  substitutes  for 
yeast  which  are  so  largely  employed  among 
us.  Yeast  itself  is  a  microscopic  plant  whose 
growth  in  wheaten  dough  generates  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  inflates  or  '*  raises  "  the  loaf. 
The  use  of  chemicals  mixed  with  the  flour 
that  will  yield  the  same  gas  answers  the 
same  purpose,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
shortening  the  time  and  lessening  the  labor 
of  preparing  bread.  The  chemicals  best 
adapted  in  all  respects  for  carbonating 
dough  in  the  kitchen  are  cream  of.  tartar 
(bitartrate  of  potash)  and  soda  saleratus 
(bicarbonate  of  soda),  and  these  two  salts 
are  the  active  ingredients  of  the  best  "  bak- 
ing powders."  But  as  the  supply  of  cream 
of  tartar  is  limited  and  its  cost  is  consider^ 
able,  various  cheap  substitutes  have  come 
into  use.  One  of  the  cheapest  that  can  be 
employed  is  alum  or  the  sulphate  of  alumina, 
which  mixed  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  pro- 
duces carbonic  acid  gas  abundantly  but  con- 
taminates the  bread  with  an  injurious  or 
even  poisonous  substance.  In  1878,  Dr.  H. 
A.  Mott  of  New  York  stated  that  the  <'  Pa- 
tapsco  baking  powder"  contained  twenty 
per  cent,  of  burnt  alnm  or  its  equivalent, 
the  *'  Andrews  "  twenty-two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  <*Dooley'8  Standard  Baking  Powder" 
twenty-six  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  "  The 
Charm  "  thirty  per  cent.  More  recently  Dr. 
Mott  asserts  that  twenty-three  brands  of 
baking  powder  examined  by  him  contained 
alum  or  a  similar  sulphate  of  alumina. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  alum  in 
bread,  I  ought  perhaps  to  say  that  the  effects 
of  it  upon  the  consumer  have  been  muoh^ 
discussed,  and  some  chemists  in  Europe, 
and  I  believe  in  this  country  also  have  de- 
fended its  use.  Doubtless  people  may  sur^ 
vive  the  long  continued  ingestion  of  small 
quantities  of  alum,  as  of  almost  any  poison, 
but  the  correct  principle  to  adopt  in  fixing 
upon  a  standard  of  purity  in  case  of  all 
articles  which  are  understood  to  be  essen- 
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tially  nutritioiu,  u  to  stigniatue  as  dele- 
terious adolteratioiis,  the  addition  of  eyen 
the  smallest  qaantities  of  any  substance 
which  has  decided  poisonous  or  injurious 
effects.  The  recently  published  experiments 
of  Dr.  Mott,  made  upon  dogs,  are  sufficient 
demonstration  that  bread  containing  alom 
is  a  highly  dangerous  article  of  diet. 

Baking  powders  are  also  largely  adulter- 
ated with  terra  alba,  which  is  a  trade  name 
for  seyeral  sorts  of  white  earth,  being  some- 
times ground  gypsum  (plaster  of  paris  or 
sulphate  of  lime),  sometimes  carbonate  of 
lime  (whiting)  and  sometimes  pipe  clay 
(kaolin).  The  cream  of  tartar  and  the 
saleratus  sold  by  grocers  are  also  often 
grossly  weighted  by  admixture  with  worth- 
less terra  aiba. 

If  the  wheaten  flour  and  the  wheaten  loaf 
are  thus  adulterated  we  should  expect  to 
find  that  other  cereal  foods  are  similarly 
falsified.  So  it  has  happened  in  Great 
Britain,  especially  in  Scotland,  that  oatmeal 
— which  is  a  standard  diet  in  prisons,  work- 
houses and  charitable  institutions— is  ex- 
tensiyely  mixed  with  cheaper  barley  meal, 
rice  flour  and  eyen  Indian  meaL  Thirty 
years  ago  there  was  a  famine  in  the  Scotch 
Highlands  and  some  1300,000  was  deyoted 
to  supplying  the  needy  Highlanders  with 
food.  One  of  the  contractors  who  supplied 
these  unfortunates  with  oatmeal  was  sus- 
pected of  adulterating  the  article  and  was 
brought  to  triaL  It  was  shown  that  the 
oatmeal  was  grossly  mixed  with  bran  and 
thirds  (cheap  horse-feed).  The  offender 
was  conyicted  and  punished,  but  he  brought 
forward  some  of  the  principal  millers  of 
Glasgow  to  swear  that  the  practice  was  quite 
common, — was  in  fact  one  of  the  usages  of 
the  trade. 

Arrow-root  is  a  yariety,  or  rather  includes 
seyeral  varieties,  of  stiux^  obtained  from 
tropical  plants.  When  genuine  it  naturally 
costs  with  us  more  than  the  starch  now 
made  so  abundantly  from  potatoes  and 
especially  from  Indian  com.  But  com-, 
monly  arrow-root  is  not  genuine  and  con- 
sists largely  or  wholly  of  the  cheaper  starches 
of  home  production.  So  far  as  nutritiye  or 
medicinal  yalue  is  concerned  com  starch  is 
doubtless  in  eyeiy  sense  equal  to  genuine 


arrow-root,  but  it  neyertheless  is  a  fraud  to 
seU  com  starch  under  a  false  name  at  * 
"fancy  price." 

Sago  and  tapioca  originally  were  prepara- 
tions of  starch  made  in  the  Indies  or  Brazil, 
but  now  they  are  perfectly  imitated  on  a 
large  scale  from  potato  and  com  starch,  and 
the  imitations  are  every  whit  as  good  as  the 
genuine,  and  being  in  large  demand  are  sold 
at  a  price  that  is  not  unreasonable. 

Next  to  bread,  milk  ranks  in  importance 
on  the  list  of  foods  that  are  subject  to  adul- 
teration. We  have  it  on  good  authority 
that  milk,  after  being  robbed  of  its  cream 
and  diluted*  with  water  to  cheapen  it,  has 
been  mixed  with  sugar  to  sweeten  it,  witii 
salt  to  develop  its  flavor,  with  annatto  and 
turmeric  to  improve  its  color,  with  soda 
and  chalk  to  keep  it  from  souring,  with 
gum,  dextrine,  emulsion  of  hempseed,  boiled 
starch  and  even  pulverized  brains  to  thicken 
it 

The  most  common  adulteration  of  milk 
is  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  where  there 
is  no  milk-inspection  this  and  the  removal 
of  cream  are  the  only  usual  modes  of  tam- 
pering with  it,  unless  soda  is  added  to  keep 
sweet  what  otherwise  might  sour  before  it 
could  be  disposed  of. 

In  1869  and  1870  Fh>f.  Chandler,  now 
President  of  the  Board  of  Healtfaitof  New 
York,  directed  examinations  of  fiye  hundred 
and  fifty  samples  of  the  milk  of  that  city. 
The  only  adulteration  that  could  be  detected 
was  water.  In  forty-five  cases  milk  was 
seized  by  the  police  at  the  moment  when  it 
was  undergoing  the  process  of  dilution. 
By  chemical  analysis,  or  by  the  use  of  the 
lactometer  (lactodensimeter),  the  quantity 
of  water  added  was  ascertained  and  the  ay- 
erage  amount  found  to  be  over  twenty-siz 
per  cent,  or  for  every  three  quarts  of  milk 
one  quart  of  water  was  sold.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  in  this  way  forty  million  quarts 
of  water  were  annually  peddled  out  at  the 
average  rate  of  ten  cents  per  quart,  making 
"  business  "  to  the  amount  of  94,000,000  per 
year  or  912,000  per  day. 

Some  one  has  stated,  I  know  not  how 
correctly,  that  the  number  of  cows  that  not 
long  since  supplied  milk  to  London  was  not 
enough  to  give  to  each  inhabitant  of  that 
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metropolis,  more  than  »  table-epoonfal  of 
pore  milk  daily.  In  Boston  during  the  last 
winter,  the  legish&tive  oommittee  on  agri- 
cultnre  had  a  hearing  on  the  matter  of  milk- 
adttlt«ration.  The  State  Assayer  was  pres- 
ent with  two  samples  of  milk,  one  genuine, 
the  other  dilated  with  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  water  and  colored  with  a  trace  of  annatto. 
In  appearance  both  were  equally  good  and 
both  bore  the  same  test  by  the  lactometer, — 
t.  tf.«  doubtless  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
falsified  sample  had  been  first  increased  by 
removing  the  lighter  cream  and  then  low- 
ered to  the  standaid  of  pure  milk  by  adding 
heavier  water. 

This  refinement  in  adulteration,  which 
originated  years  ago  in  Europe,  is  the  result 
of  legislative  action  that  has  made  tamper- 
ing vrith  milk  a  misdemeanor  but  has  not 
provided  adequate  methods  for  detecting 
evasions  of  the  law  or  siiffieient  punishment 
for  the  offenders,  but  has  the  effect  to  put  dis- 
honest dealers  on  their  guard  and  to  make 
them  more  careful  to  conceal  their  misdeeds. 

From  adulterated  milk  we  naturally  turn  to 
adulterated  butter.  Curiously  enough  the 
most  common  adulterant  of  milk,  viz.,  water, 
is  largely  employed  in  sophisticating  butter. 
Honest  butter  rarely  contains  more  than  six 
to  ten  per  cent,  of  water,  but  the  ^  butter 
factors,"  it  is  said,  understand  how  to  in- 
crease the  proportion  up  to  thirty  and  even 
forty  per  cent  Salt,  which  should  exist  in 
good  butter  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than 
one  and  a  half  to  three  per  cent,  is  worked 
in  to  the  amount  of  six,  eight  or  more  per 
cent.  Boiled  starch  has  also  been  employed 
to  '* extend"  very  cheap  batter.  Butter  is 
not  infrequently  sophisticated  by  admix- 
ture of  cheaper  animal  fats,  namely,  tallow 
and  lard. 

There  has  recently  grown  up  among  us,  a 
new  industry  iviiioh  is  of  itself  perfectly 
legitimate,  but  which  readily  *Mends  itself" 
in  materials,  if  not  in  morals,  to  the  busi- 
'  ness  of  butter-adulteration.  I  refer  to  the 
so-called  oleomargarine  manufacture.  Oleo- 
margarine is  simply  beef-tallow  deprived  of 
a  poftion  of  the  more  firm  and  infusible  fats 
and  thus  made  to  approach  the  consistence 
of  butter,  in  further  imitation  of  which,  it 
is  mixed  with  milk  and  annatto  and  churned. 


the  rssult  being  a  product  that  when  made 
in  a  cleanly  manner  is  a  fair  substitute  for 
batter  for  all  cooking  purposes  and  is  supe- 
rior to  cheap  butter  for  any  purpose.  Sold 
as  oleomargarine  this  article  is  well  enough, 
being  entirely  wholesome  and  nutritions  and 
much  cheaper  than  good  butter.  In  Eng- 
land however  it  is  known  as  buttemil,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  suggestions  of  this 
significant  designation  it  enters  into  not  a 
little  of  the  butter  of  commerce,  or  docked 
of  the  last  syllable  of  its  name,  is  sold  as 
butter,  pure  and  simple.  It  is  stated  that 
oleomargarine,  or  mixtures  in  which  it  was 
the  predominating  ingredient,  have  passed 
as  genuine  butter  and  borne  off  high  prizes 
in  some  of  our  recent  dairy  fairs.  I  cannot 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  statement  but 
do  not  regard  it  as  altogether  improbable. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cheese  it  is  said 
that  boiled  potatoes,  boiled  beans  and  oleo- 
margarine are  sometimes  used  to  make 
weight,  Venetian  red  and  red  chalk  to  color 
the  rind,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  arsenic  and 
corrosive  sublimate  are  employed  in  minute 
quantities  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  par- 
asitic insects. 

Lard,  a  substance  used  in  every  kitchen, 
has  sometimes  been  found  to  contain  twenty 
to  thirty  per  gent,  of  boiled  starch  with  two 
to  three  pel  cent,  of  alum  and  one  per  cent, 
of  quicklime.  The  starch  is  simply  a  vehi^ 
cle  for  incorporating  water  with  the  lard; 
the  lime  and  alum  are  probably  used  to  pre- 
vent the  water  separating  from  the  mixture 
and  to  hinder  the  growth  of  mold. 

Of  the  great  food  staples,  sugar  is  one 
with  regard  to  which  some  alarm  has  re- 
cently been  raised.  It  has  been  widely 
published  that  our  sugars  are  largely  dilu- 
ted cheapened  and  even  poisoned  by  mix- 
ture with  gl%iea8€  and  injurious  metdls.  In 
respect  to  white  granulated  sugars  this  is,  I 
believe,  neither  true  nor  likely  to  be  so. 
Pulverized  white  and  fine  grained  brown 
sugars  are  liable  to  be  adulterated  with  glu- 
cose, but  I  am  not  positive  that  this  falsifi- 
cation has  been  much  practiced. 

With  syrups  the  case  is  doubtless  other- 
wise. Syrups  are  now  made  from  Indian 
com,  consisting  entirely  of  glucose,  using 
that  tenn  in  its  commercial  sense,  and  these 
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are  or  may  be  employed  for  adulterating 
what  we  commonly  regard  as  genuine  syr- 
ups. These  corn  syrups  are  cheaper -than 
those  which  come  from  the  sugar  cane. 
When  skillfully  made  they  are  not  inferior 
in  appearance  and  though  less  sweet  than 
cane  syrups  they  are  perfectly  palatable  and 
equally  nutritious  and  healthful.  Glucose, 
like  oleomargarine,  is  a  perfectly  legitimate 
object  of  production  and  an  entirely  whole- 
some article  of  food.  Its  artificial  forma- 
tion from  the  starch  of  com  by  the  action 
of  acids  in  the  BuSalo  and  Chicago  manu- 
factories, is  quite  in  imitation  of  the  natural 
pitxiess  of  digestion  in  the  human  stomach. 
In  fact  ail  the  starch  of  our  food,  it  is  be- 
lieved, must  be  transformed  into  glucose 
before  it  can  enter  the  blood  and  serve  as 
nutriment.  Corn  syrups  are  now  exten- 
sively made  and  consumed  in  our  western 
states.  They  are  usually,  I  believe,  and  al- 
ways may  be  free  from  anything  poisonous 
or  hurtful  to  health.  Cases  are  on  record 
in  which  they  have  contained  injurious 
metals,  but  these  are  probably  the  result  of 
accident  or  carelessness  and  are  no  more  a 
necessary  incident  to  the  manufacture  of 
glucose  than  to  that  of  cane  syrups. 

I  have  once  met  the  complaint  that  white 
sugar  was  mixed  with  a  suspic^us  looking 
blue  substance  in  the  form  of  powder.  This 
was  the  harmless  pigment  known  as  ultra- 
marine blue.  The  purest  cane  or  beet  su- 
gar that  can  be  obtained  by  the  refining 
processes  now  used  has  in  itself  a  disagreeable 
yellowish  tint.  This  tint  is  neutralized  op- 
tically by  adding  to  the  sugar  a  very  small, 
ordinary  quite  unnoticeable  proportion  of 
ultramarine,  which  therefore  greatly  im- 
proves the  whiteness  and  beauty  of  the  su- 
gar. This  addition  is  in  the  most  strict  sense 
an  adulteration,  but  evidently  common  sense 
as  well  as  long  established  usage  relieve  it 
from  that  odium  unless,  as  was  true  in  the 
case  complained  of,  the  quantity  added  is 
excessive. 

Within  a  year  or  so  the  public  has  had  a 
scare  as  to  the  presence  of  tin  in  sugars  and 
syrups.  In  fact  solutions  of  tin — ^the  so- 
called  muriate  of  tin — are  employed  by 
some  sugar  manufacturers  in  the  process  of 
refining,  and  a  portion  of  the  tin  may  re- 


main in  the  sugar  and  especially  in  the  mo- 
lasses. The  quantity  of  tin  thus  remaining 
is  in  most  cases  excessively  minute  and  not 
likely  to  occasion  injury  to  health. 

Confectionery  includes  a  class  of  aiticke 
that  may  be  regarded  as  very  liable  to  adul- 
teration. Candies  have  been  made  and  sold 
having  all  the  colors  and  tints  of  the  rain- 
bow and  owing  their  colors  to  nearly  all  the 
mineral  poisons  that  are  known  to  the  arts. 
Chromate  of  lead  has  been  used  to  give  su- 
gar a  yeUow  and  an  orange  color,  red-lead 
and  vermilion  to  produce  red  tints,  Prus- 
sian blue  and  the  vc^table  poison  indigo  to 
make  blues,  while  copper  and  arsenic  have 
been  used  for  producing  greens.  These 
poisons  and  almost  every  kind  of  known 
pigment  appear  to  have  been  used  formerly 
in  England,  especially  in  the  decoration  of 
sugar  dogs,  cats  and  other  saccharine  statu- 
ary, in  the  construction  of  which  we  might 
credit  the  workman  with  forgetting  the 
utilitarian  notions  that  would  influence  the 
mere  candy^^uller,  as  well  as  all  the  maxims 
of  sanitation  and  toxicology,  in  the  enthusi- 
asm that  art  begets  in  its  devotees,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  more  expressionless 
and  amorphous  the  image,  the  more  terra 
dUba^  pigment  and  poison  it  is  sure  to  cany. 
The  employment  of  the  deadlier  poisons  In 
making  confectionery  has  no  doubt  been 
ofteiier  the  result  of  ignorance  than  of  in- 
tention, for  evidently  the  most  depraved 
candy-maker  can  have  no  object  to  kill  his 
customers  outright.  Slow  poisoning  would 
seem  fully  to  answer  his  purpose,  for  Dr. 
Endeman,  Chemist  to  the  New  York  Board 
of  Health,  in  numerous  examinations  of  the 
confectionery  on  sale  in  that  city  found  in 
them  no  compounds  of  copper,  mercury  or 
arsenic,  although  chromates  of  lead,  lime 
and  baryta  were  recognized  in  the  yeUow 
sorts  and  Prussian  blue,  ultramarine,  lamp- 
black and  various  vegetable  colors  were 
commonly  used;  while  to  give  weight,  ss 
cheap  substitutes  for  sugar,  gypsum,  starch  ^ 
and  white  clay  were  employed.  The  obvious 
lesson  of  these  facts  is  to  avoid  colored  con- 
fectionery and  especially  cheap  confection- 
ery. It  might  be  added,  '<  Avoid  aU  con- 
fectionery," but  that  advice  like  much  othsr, 
is  least  heeded  where  most  needed. 
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The  adulteration  of  flesh-meats  finds  its 
field  in  sausages,  potted  or  canned  meats 
and  meat  pies.  An  English  Health  Officer 
of  a  town  near  Manchester  said  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago :  *^  We  have  in  Newton  five 
knackers'  yards  and  there  is  only  one  in 
Manchester.  The  reason  is  they  have  so 
much  toleration  in  Newton,  md  it  has  heen 
a  source  of  great  profit  to  them  because 
they  have  the  means  of  selling  the  best  por- 
tions of  the  horse  flesh  to  the  makers  of 
potted  meats.  I  can  say  for  a  fact  that  the 
tongues  of  horses  and  the  best  portions, 
such  as  the  hind  quarters  of  horses,  are 
generally  sold  to  mix  with  collared  brawn, 
or  pigs'  heads  as  they  are  called  with  us,  and 
for  sausages  and  polonies  (Bolognas).  I  un- 
derstand also,  from  those  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  making  them,  that  horse  flesh 
materially  assists  the  making  of  sausages, — 
it  is  a  hard  fibrine  and  it  mixes  better  and 
keeps  them  hard  and  they  last  longer  in  the 
shop  windows  before  they  are  sold,  because 
otherwise  the  sausages  run  to  water  and 
become  soft  and  pulpy."  Whether  the  cmv 
rent  traditions  as  to  the  use  of  other  do- 
mestic animals  in  sausages  are  correct  the 
writer  cannot  say,  nor  is  it  positively 
known  whether  the  sausage  makers  are  at 
the  real  bottom  of  the  evidently  organized 
opposition  to  the  enactment  of  satisfactory 
dog  laws.  It  is  just  conceivable  that  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  has  been  blocked 
hitherto  simply  because  mutton  is  not  fit 
for  sausages  tmtil  it  has  become  dog  1  As 
to  meat  pasties  in  this  country,  there  is  no 
authentic  information  to  be  had,  but  the 
consumers  of  these  delicacies  \x\  our  great 
cities  would  do  well  to  ponder  the  signifi- 
cant words  of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller. 

"  *  Weal  pie,*  said  Mr.  Weller,  *  wery  good 
thing  is  a  weal  pie  when  you  know  the 
lady  as  made  it,  and  is  quite  sure  it  ain't 
kittens ;  and  arter  all  though,  where 's  the 
odds,  when  they're  so  like  weal  that  the 
'wery  pieman  themselves  don't  know  the 
difference?  I  lodged  in  the  same  house 
with  a  pieman  once,  sir,  and  a  wery  nice 
man  he  was — reg'lar  clever  chap,  too — ^make 
pies  out  o'  anything,  he  could.  *  What  a 
number  of  cats  you  keep,  Mr.  Brooks,'  says 
I,  when  I  'd  got  intimate  with  him.    *  Ah,' 


says  he,  <Ido — a  good   many,'   says  he. 

<  You  must  be  wery  fond  o'  cats,'  says  I. 

<  Other  people  is,'  says  he,«a  winkin'  at  me. 
*They'  (the  pies)  <are  all  made  of  them 
noble  animals,'  says  he,  apointin'  to  a  wery 
nice  little  tabby  kitten, '  and  I  seasons  'em 
for  beefsteak,  weal  or  kidney,  'cording  to  the 
demand.'"  It  i^  very  poBsible  that  these 
remarks,  originally  calculated  for  a  longi- 
tude near  Greenwich,  may  apply  to  the 
meridians  of  New  England  or  New  York. 

The  articles  most  extensively  adulterated 
are  such  as  are  employed  not  so  much  for 
the  nutriment  they  furnish  as  for  their  ap- 
petizing or  stimulating  effects,  which  bring 
them  into  the  cl^ss  of  luxuries.  Everything 
of  this  kind,  it  would  appear,  is  liable  to 
falsification. 

Pickles,  for  example,  properly  consist  of 
cucumbers,  cauliflower,  young  beans  or 
other  vegetables  preserved  in  pure  vinegar 
of  good  strength  with  no  addition  beyond 
salt,  mustard  or  pepper.  If  you  want  such 
pickles  you  had  better  make  them,  for  they 
are  not  easy  to  buy  at  economical  rates. 
Unfortunately  they  who  make  their  own 
pickles,  following  th6  directions  of  the  older 
cookery  books  or  practicing  after  the  ex- 
amples of  our  grandmothers,  furnish  the 
cue  to  the  adulterators.  It  was  and  still 
is  a  custom  among  New  England  house- 
wives to  prepare  their  cucumber  pickles  by 
boiling  the  vinegar  in  a  brass  kettle,  or  by 
steeping  the  cucumbers  and  vinegar  together 
in  brass,  until  they  acquire  a  nice  green 
color  from  the  dissolved  copper,  adding  also 
a  lump  of  alum  to  make  the  pickles  firm 
and  crisp.  In  making  pickles  for  the  mar- 
ket, such  as  you  may  eat  with  your  oysters 
at  the  common  restaurant,  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  is  used  in  place  of  most  of  the  vinegar 
and  the  dose  of  copper  is  administered  in 
the  shape  of  verdigris,  or  blue  vitriol,  while 
alum  is  of  course  added  in  liberal  measure. 
These  pickles  are  cheap,  they  are  crisp  and 
brittle  and  of  a  fine  color,  although  very 
unpalatable  to  those  who  know  what  a  good 
pickle  is,  and  if  eaten  in  any  considerable 
quantity  are  dangerous  not  only  because 
they  are  indigestible  but  because  they  are 
loaded  with  metallic  poison.  Instances  of 
the  fatal  results  of  their  use  are  on  record. 
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Dr.  HmbsU  gtates  that  in  the  examination 
of  twenty-three  samples  of  London  pickles 
of  yarions  kindsf  he  found  in  most  cases 
the  Tinegar  veiy  weak ;  in  nineteen  instan- 
ces a  good  share  of  their  acidity  was  dne  to 
solphuric  acid ;  sixteen  samples  contained 
copper,  three  in  very  considerable  amoant, 
one  in  a  highly  deleterious  and  two  in  poison- 
ous quantities. 

Vinegar  as  retailed  for  household  use  is 
mainly  adulterated  with  water  to  cheapen 
it,  with  sulphuric  acid  to  make  it  sour,  and 
finally  with  burnt  sugar  !•  restore  the  color 
lost  by  dilution.  The  use  of  sulphuric  acid 
as  an  adulterant  has  led  to  the  introduction 
of  arsenic  into  vin^iar,  especially  in  England 
where  sulphuric  acid  is  largely  prepared  by 
help  of  metallic  ores  which  are  frequently 
arsenical.  This  howeyer  sounds  worse  than 
it  really  is,  because  the  sulphuric  aoid  con- 
tains but  a  very  little  arsenic,  the  yinegar 
contains  yery  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  peo- 
ple commonly  swallow  yery  little  yinegar  at 
a  time.  According  to  the  testimony  of  a 
Mr.  Gay,  which  was  giyen  in  London,  be- 
fore a  Parliamentary  Commission  in  1855, 
**  earroswe  sublimate  has  been  used  for  years 
in  some  houses,  and  not  a  cask  (of  yinegar) 
has  gone  out  without  a  certain  proportion 
of  corroeiye  sublimate." 

Chairman — "  Do  you  belieye  that  corrosiye 
sublimate  was  mixed  with  the  yinegar  in  in- 
jurious proportions  ?  " 

**  I  do.  It  was  done  to  giye  strength  to 
the  yinegar.  When  the  D.  W.  and  the  O. 
v.  haye  been  used,  the  corrosiye  sublimate 
is  put  in  to  giye  a  tartness  again  in  the 
mouth." 

Ckamnan — ^*  Axe  these  technical  expres- 
sions in  the  trade — O.  V.  for  oil  of  yitriol 
and  D.  W.  for  distilled  water?  " 

'*  Just  so.  Corrosiye  sublimate  is  called 
'the  Doctor.'" 

Mustard  is  an  article  that  appears  to  be 
nearly  always  adulterated.  Not  only  is  ordi- 
nary grocer's  flour  of  mustard  often  so  weak 
that  a  poultice  made  of  it  will  not  irritate 
the  skin  unpleasantly,  but  the  *' genuine 
mustard "  sold  by  apothecaries  is  far  from 
pure.  The  ordinary  treatment  which  mus- 
tard receiyesat  the  hands  of  the  '<manufact> 
urer,"  consists  in  mixing  it  with  tw«nty  to 


fifty  per  cent,  or  more  of  wheat  flour  and 
then  with  enough  ground  turmeric  to  restore 
the  appropriate  yellow  color.  Thus  far  the 
adulteration  is  not  so  serious  because  the 
diluted  mustard  answers  all  the  purposes  of 
a  condiment  or  eyen  of  a  poultice,  but  the 
mischief  thus  begun  soon  grows  to  formida- 
ble dimensions.  Mustard  itself,  which  un* 
ground  may  cost  perhaps  fiye  dollars  per 
bushel,  is  largely  substituted  by  insipid  char- 
lock seed  costing  but  two  dollars,  cayenne 
and  ginger  being  added  to  giye  it  ^bite.** 
Instead  of  wheat  flour,  ground  rioe,  plaster  of 
paris  and  pipe  clay  are  used  to  make  bulk 
and  weight,  and  instead  of  harmless  tai^ 
meric,  yellow  ochre  or  eyen  poisonous  duo- 
mate  of  lead  are  employed  as  color. 

Pepper,  black  and  white,— the  former 
made  from  the  entire  pepper  berry,  the  lat- 
ter from  the  same  after  the  external  husk  is 
removed, — ^were  formerly  adulterated  in  the 
most  scandalous  manner.  In  I85I,  Hassall 
examined  forty-three  London  samples  nearly 
one-half  of  which  were  sophisticated.  He 
found  .wheat  flour,  linseed  meal,  mustard 
husks,  pea  flour,  rice  flour,  sago  and  pepper 
dust  or  P.  D.  This  last  is  either  the  sweep- 
ings of  the  warehouses,  or  an  article  made 
in  imitation  of  ground  pepper  expressly  for 
their  adulteration.  The  chief  chemist  em- 
ployed in  the  British  Customs  Department, 
stated  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  in 
respect  to  the  falsification  of  pepper  that  out 
of  1,116  samples  examined,  570  were  adul- 
terated. '*  We  found,"  he  said,  <'  rioe,  sago, 
potato-starch,  linseed  meal,  capsicum,  husks 
of  red  and  of  white  mustard,  wheat  flour, 
bran,  and  ground  gypsum."  Other  adulter- 
ants haye  been  bone-dust  and  sawdust.  Of 
a  hundred  pounds  of  an  article  seised  at 
Chelmsford,  England,  as  pepper,  in  1852, 
two  pounds  only  were  pepper,  the  rest  bdng 
mustard  husks,  rice  and  cayenne. 

As  long  ago  as  1820,  Accum,  a  Oerman 
chemist  established  in  London,  described 
artificial  pepper-<x>ms,  which  he  states  were 
made  of  linseed-cake,  common  clay  and  a 
little  cayenne  formed  into  a  mass,  granula- 
ted by  being  pressed  through  a  sieye,  after^ 
wards  dried  and  finally  smoothed  by  roUing 
in  a  barrel. 

I  can  only  briefly  enumerate  the  adultera- 
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tions  of  other  condiments  and  gpioee.  Cay- 
enne 18  worse  falflified  than  white  and  black 
pepper.  Of  twenty-eight  London  samplee 
'  Haesall  found  only  four  that  were  genuine. 
Twenty-two  contained  mineral  coloring  mat- 
ter, thirteen  got  their  color  mainly  from  red 
lead,  seven  from  red  chalk  or  red  ochre, 
and  in  one  vermilion  (sulphide  of  mercury) 
was  present.  Ground  spices  are  not  only 
adulterated  by  adding  flour  and  starch  of 
various  kinds,  but  cheap  cassia  is  substituted 
for  costly  cinnamon  and  both  are  robbed  of 
a  good  part  of  their  flavoring  principle, 
the  valuable  volatile  oil.  Worm<eaten  and 
worthless  nutmegs  are  skiUfolly  repaired 
i>y  stopping  the  holes  with  a  suitably  com- 
pounded cement,  and  not  only  are  wooden 
nutm^is  traditionally  credited  to  <*Down 
East,"  but  a  distinguished  Frenchman  as- 
serts that  the  workmen  of  Marseilles  have 
fabricated  false  nutmegs,  insipid  tod  in- 
odorous, out  of  bran,  day  and  the  powder 
of  nutmegs  too  decayed  or  wormy  for  re* 
pairsl 

Tea  and  coffee,  which  involve  such  enor- 
mous indnstrial  and  commercial  interests, 
have  been,  as  eveiy  one  knows,  falsified  on 
a  vast  scale.  The  adulterations  of  tea  ap- 
pear to  have  originated  in  China  itself. 
They  were  at  one  time  extensively  practiced 
in  England,  but  as  the  duty  on  tea  was  grad- 
ually reduced,  the  business  of  adulterating 
became  less  and  less  remunerative  until  it 
is  said  to  have  nearly  altogether  ceased  in 
that  country. 

According  to  Ilassall  the  adulterations 
resorted  to  in  China  are  of  four  classes : 
First,  with  leaves  of  several  kinds  of  other 
plants.  Second,  with  Lil-tea.  This  is  an 
imitation  of  tea  with  most  or  all  of  the  tea 
left  out,  and  is  compounded  of  various  mix- 
tures to  resemble  the  different  sorts  and 
grades  of  genuiue  tea.  Third,  with  mineral 
substances  to  give  weight,  and  fourth,  with 
pigments  and  **  facing  "  to  improve  the  color 
and  luster  of  the  article. 

When  thirty  to  forty  years  ago  high 
duties  were  exacted  on  teas  imported  into 
England,  regular  tea  factories  existed  in 
London,  Liverpool  and  other  large  cities, — 
some  dozen,  it  is  believed,  in  all.  The  in- 
dostry  carried  on  in  these  factories,  con- 


sisted partly  in  buying  up  teargronnds  at 
hotels  and  coffee-houses  for  two  or  three 
pence  per  pound,  giving  them  a  coating  of 
gum-water,  tannin  and  copperas,  drying  and 
if  meant  for  black  tea  '<  facing  "  them  with 
rose-pink  and  black-lead,  or  if  for  green  tea 
with  Prussian  blue  and  chrome  yellow,  or 
similar  and  worse  pigments.  Another  part 
of  the  business  was  converting  the  leaves  of 
all  manner  of  British  trees  into  false  tea  or, 
as  the  Chinese  are  said  to  frankly  designate 
it,  lie  tea. 

In  1843  The  London  Excise  officers  seized 
some  tea  containing  thirty-five  per  cent,  of 
a  fearful  poison,  carbonate^of  copper.  In 
1845  tea  was  confiscated  at  Manchester  in 
which  chromate  of  potash,  an  active  poison, 
was  used  as  facing,  and  on  the  premises 
were  found  mixtures,  evidently  meant  for 
facing  tea,  containing  chromate  of  lead  and 
arsenite  of  copper,  the  latter  quite  like  Paris 
green  in  its  effects  on  the  animal  economy. 

Coffee  has  long  been  and  still  is  exten- 
sively adulterated  with  chicory,  burnt  sugar 
and  parched  peas,  beans,  barley,  rye,  wheat 
and  peanuts.  Boasted  carrots,  potatoes,  pars- 
nips, and  beets,  roasted  acoms,  spent  tan- 
bark,  spent  logwood,  mahogany  sawdust 
and  baked  horses'  liver  are  some  of  the 
other  substances  that  have  been  identified 
in  the  ground  coffee  of  London.  Chicory, 
as  already  remarked,  has  established  itself 
as  a  regular  ingredient  of  package  coffee, 
and  such  coffees  not  infrequently  contain 
little  else  besides  chicory  and  roasted  grain 
or  vegetables  of  some  sort  In  1850  Messrs. 
Duckworth  of  Liverpool  are  said  to  have 
taken  out  a  patent  for  molding  chicory  in 
the  shape  of  the  coffee  berry.  English  law 
at  that  time  put  no  restriction  on  the  sale  of 
chicory.  The  use  of  chicory  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  many  persons  prefer  a  mixture 
of  coffee  and  chicory  to  pure  coffee.  The 
writer  has  personal  knowledge  of  two  cases 
where  ladies  having  drank  coffee  that  greatly 
pleased  them  in  first-class  restaurants,  and 
having  asked  how  such  coffee  could  be  pro- 
cured, were  supplied  with  recipes  in  which 
certain  grades  of  coffee  and  a  certain  prep- 
aration of  chicory  are  directed  to  be  used. 
In  fact  such  mixtures  are  supplied  to  order 
by  the  best  grocers  of  our  large  cities.    It 
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is  asserted  that  chicory  is  nniyersally  an 
ingredient  of  the  finely  flaroi-ed  coffee  that 
one  finds  in  the  eaf^  of  Paris,  Vienna  and 
other  European  capitals,  and  there  are  gen- 
tlemen in  New  England  who,  having  culti- 
vated chicory  and  used  it  in  their  coffee, 
freely  express  their  preference  for  the  mix- 
tare.  In  these  cases  however  the  chicory  is 
kept  difly  subordinate  to  coffee  and  good 
coffee  at  that,  while  in  the  "package  coffee" 
peas,  rye,  and  chicory  have  largely  the  up- 
per hand  and  the  coffee  is  small  in  quantity 
and  that  little  of  the  poorest. 

The  demand  for  chicory  has  become  so 
great  that  it  is  not  only  a  staple  product  of 
agriculture  in  most  European  countries, 
and  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  this,  but 
it  has  come  itself  to  be  the  subject  of  exten- 
sive falsification  with  all  the  adulterants 
which  are  employed  in  the  cheapening  of 
coffee.  Mr.  Gay,  who,  once  a  manufact- 
urer of  mustard,  coffee,  etc.,  on  his  own  ac- 
count, afterwards  was  put  in  charge  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Commissary  Depart- 
ment, made  the  following  statement  before 
the  Parliamentary  Commission  on  Adulter- 
ation in  1865 :  "  I  remember  one  year,  when 
chicory  was  worth  £21  per  ton,  manufact- 
uring seven  hundred  tons  of  carrots  into 
chicory.  They  were  grown  by  one  gentle- 
man in  Surrey,  and  supplied  to  the  house 
where  I  was  and  also  three  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  of  parsnips." 

But  space  is  lacking  to  make  further  re- 
cital of  the  dreary  history.  Enough  has 
been  written  to  exhibit  pretty  fairly  what 
human  ingenuity  and  inhuman  selfishness 
and  recklessness  have  accomplished  in  the 
sophistication  of  human  food. 

The  serious  question  naturally  comes  up : 
Are  we  in  these  United  States  liable  to  suf- 
fer in  purse  and  health  from  the  adultera- 
tions that  are  now  practiced  upon  our  food  ? 
The  reasonable  answer  to  this  question 
must  be  a  qualified  negative. 

Generally  speaking,  we  are  not  suffering 
serious  loss  of  goods  or  of  health.  This 
answer  is  justified  by  the  investigations 
that  have  been  made  in  New  York,  Boston 
and  other  large  towns  which  have  not  re- 
vealed very  widespread  or  injurious  adul- 
terations except  in  case  of  milk,  baking 


powders  and  a  few  articles  already  instanced. 
The  Titer's  occasional  examinations  of 
staple  articles  sold  in  the  city  of  New  Ha- 
ven have  failed  to  disclose  any  deleterious 
or  extensive  tampering  with  food  except  in 
case  of  coffee,  mustard  and  pickles,  and  in 
these  instances  usage — general'  and  wellr 
known  usage,  I  might  say — either  to  a  de- 
gree excuses  the  fault  or  puts  us  on  our 
guard.  Indeed  it  rarely  happens  that  those 
who  demand  a  good  article  and  are  willing 
to  pay  a  fair  price  fail  to  get  what  is  genu- 
ine and  wholesome.  Some  excellent  people 
whose  apprehensions  have  been  unduly  ex- 
cited, would  have  us  believe  that  we  are 
really  defrauded  and  poisoned  in  a  wholly 
reckless  manner,  on  every  hand.  To  un- 
derstand what  belongs  to  the  numerous 
substances  now  employed  as  human  food 
when  genuine  requires  a  special  education 
which  only  experts  can  possess.  To  follow 
these  foods  into  their  manifold  sophistica- 
tions is  another  and  more  difficult  educa- 
tion, and  probably  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
would  suffice  for  reckoning  the  number  of 
analysts  in  the  United  States  who  to-day 
are  competent  to  expose  with  accuracy  and 
certainty  the  various  adulterations  that  are 
liable  to  present  themselves  in  the  great 
cities  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  therefore 
not  to  be  wondered  that  the  extent  and 
enormity  of  the  evil  we  are  considering 
should  be  either  unsuspected  on  the  one 
hand  or  exaggerated  on  the  other.  The 
lawyer  who  in  the  line  of  business  charges 
a  prosecuted  manufacturer  with  every  mis* 
demeanor  that  his  imagination  can  in  any 
way  associate  with  the  defendant's  business; 
the  rostrum  reformer  who  in  the  line  of 
business  magnifies  his  calling  and  every-' 
thing  within  call ;  and  the  capable  reporter 
who  in  the  line  of  his  business  writes  down 
faithfully  what  the  logical  advocate  and  the 
eloquent  reformer  utter,  or  what  he*  thinks 
they  ought  to  utter,  are  of  those  who  have 
scared  the  public  with  overdrawn  pictures. 
As  a  mild  specimen  of  these  exaggerations, 
I  may  adduce  an  extract  from  Uie  Boston 
Morning  Journal  for  July  28,  1880,  which 
reads  as  follows :— *'  The  AdulienUion  of  Su- 
gar,— A  recent  lawsuit  in  Buffalo  brought 
to  light  the  method  and  the  extent  of  the 
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adulteration  of  sugar  by  means  of  glucose. 
It  was  brought  to  light  that  a  single  .estab- 
lishment in  that  city  consumed  six  thou- 
sand bushels  of  corn  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  and  the  syrup  called  glucose,  used  by 
sugar  and  syrup  dealers,  confectioners,  and 
so  forth,  for  the  purposes  of  adulteration. 
In  the  process  of  manufacture  three  tons  of 
sulphuric  acid  are  used  daily.  Sulphuric, 
muriatic  and  nitric  acid  are  extensively 
employed  in  extracting  the  sugar  from  the 
com.  One  gets  an  idea  of  the  yirulenoe  of 
these  poisons  from  the  statement  that  they 
BO  rot  the  timbers  of  the  factory  bidlding 
where  the  process  is  carried  on  that  men 
are  constantly  employed  in  making  repairs. 
The  concern  involved  in  the  trial  sell  9100,- 
000  worth  of  sugar  and  glucose  per  month. 
The  color  of  the  sugar  is  white,  and  by 
mixing  it  with  cane  sugar  the  latter  is 
given  a  lighter  color  and  commands  a  better 
price.  One  of  the  witnesses  in  the  case, 
Sir.  Nichols  of  Brooklyn,  a  manufact- 
urer of  acids  and  an  agent  for  the  sale 
of  the  sugar  and  syrup,  testified  that  the 
adulteration  is  very  extensively  practiced 
in  New  York  and  that  the  sales  of  such  su- 
gars exceed  that  of  the  pure.  The  inventor 
of  the  method  of  manufacture  testified  that 
a  bushel  of  com  weighing  fifty-six  pounds 
will  yield  thirty  pounds  of  sugar,  and  that 
the  average  net  profit  on  each  bushel  of 
com  is  between  forty  and  fifty  cents.  The 
adulterated  sugar  offered  to  the  public  is 
known  as  the  *new  process  sugar.'  This 
sugar  looks  better  than  the  old-fashioned 
brown  sugars,  but  has  less  sweetening  quality 
and  is  regarded  as  injurious  to  the  health." 

This  honest  sounding  paragraph  contains 
or  implies  a  number  of  untruths,  some  of 
which  directly  exaggerate  the  matter  of 
adulteration  while  others  assist  to  demon- 
strate the  general  inaccuracy  of  t!>e  para- 
graph and  its  total  worthlessness  as  a  piece 
of  evidence. 

Let  the  reader  review  the  first  and  second 
sentences  and  observe  that  they  are  so 
framed  as  to  convey  the  idea  that  glucose— 
the  sugar  and  syrup  obtained  from  corn — is 
made  in  immense  quantity  for  the  purpose 
of  adulteration  and  for  no  other  purpose. 
No  hint  is  conveyed  that  glucose  has  legiti- 


mate, well-established  and  extensive  uses 
which  cannot  by  the  strictest  interpretation 
be  properly  regarded  as  in  any  sense  fraud- 
ulent or  of  the  nature  of  adulteration. 
Such  is  however  really  the  fact  and  the  glu- 
cose manufacturer  is  not  necessarily  more 
responsible  for  the  adulterations  of  sugar 
than  the  potato-grower  is  for  the  falsifica- 
tion of  arrow-root.  Read  again  the  next 
three  sentences  and  note  how  much,  how 
many  and  how  virulent  are  the  **  poisons 
employed  in  extracting  the  sugar  from  the 
corn."  Three  deadly  acids,  one  of  them 
used  to  the  extent  of  three  tons  daily,  which 
so  rot  the  timbers  of  the  buildings  that  they 
require  constant  repairs  1  Is  the  sympa- 
thetic reacier  likely  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  these  poisons  impregnated  the  glucose 
with  their  virulence?  But  in  fact  the  con- 
sumer of  glucose  is  no  more  hurt  by  the 
acids  used  in  its  manufacture  ^han  the 
dweller  in  a  finished  house  is  bruised  by  the 
bricks,  burned  by  the  lime,  smothered  by 
the  cow-hair,  or  pierced  by  the  nails  that 
are  incidental  to  its  construction.  Nay,  the 
householder  may  be  bruised,  smothered  and 
scratched  by  the  materials  of  his  house,  but 
the  glucose-eater  can  scarcely  suffer  from 
these  acid-poisons  in  his  sugar,  for  after 
they  have  served  to  transform  starch  into 
glucose  they  are  so  completely  neutralized 
as  not  to  be  acids  at  all  and  so  far  separated 
as  not  to  be  poisonous  even  if  they  remained 
acids.  The  paragraph  informs  us  what  was 
testified  by  *'  the  inventor  of  the  method  of 
manufacture,"  as  if  this  industry  were  a 
very  recent  development,  while  in  fact  the 
discoverer  of  the  method  never  saw  this 
continent  or  this  half-century,  and  the  man- 
ufacture in  all  its  essentials  has  long  been 
carried  on.  Finally  we  are  informed  that 
this  sugar  '<  is  regarded  as  injurious  to  the 
health."  That  glucose  is  not  injurious  to 
health,  and  that  the  man  does  not  live  who 
is  not  both  a  consumer  and  in  his  digestive 
organs  a  constant  producer  of  glucose,  I 
have  already  insisted  upon.  In  the  face  of 
these  inaccuracies  we  may  reasonably  doubt 
the  statement  that  the  sales  of  adulterated 
sugars  in  New  York  "exceed  that  of  the 
pure,"  until  evidence  of  a  better  quality  is 
offered. 
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In  oommenting  on  this  paragraph,  Iwonld 
add  that  the  blunders  it  contains  are  all  of 
them  such  as  Would  most  naturally  result 
from  the  operations  of  the  court  room  «nd 
the  reporter,  unless  all  concerned  in  eliciting 
testimony  and  putting  the  essence  of  it  in 
popular  form  were  experienced  technical 
experts. 

Another  newspaper  cutting  that  for  tome 
years  has  ornamented  the  writer's  scrap  book 
was  taken  from  a  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  paper 
and  is  as  follows  : — 

*'  How  Bar-Room  Liquan  art  made.  There 
may  be  seen  daily  on  Chestnut  street,  says 
the  Philadelphia  BuUetin,  a  man  dressed  in 
faultless  apparel,  with  a  great  diamond  on 
his  breast  vainly  endeavoring  to  outglitter 
the  magnificent  solitaire  on  his  finger.  Id 
one  of  the  German  universities  he  learned 
chemistry  and  not  even  Liebigknew  it  bet- 
ter. Hit  occupation  is  the  mixing  and  the 
adulteration  of  liquors.  Give  him  a  dozen 
casks  of  deodorized  alcohol,  and  the  next 
day  each  of  them  will  represent  the  name 
of  a  genuine  wine  or  a  popular  spirit.  He 
enters  a  wholesale  drug  store,  bearing  a 
large  basket  upon  his  arm.  Five  pounds  of 
Iceland  moss  are  first  weighed  out  to  him. 
To  raw  liquors  this  imparts  a  degree  of 
smoothness  and  oleaginoasness  that  gives 
to  imitation  brandy  the  glibness  of  that 
which  is  most  matured.  An  astringent 
called  catechu  that  would  almost  close  the 
mouth  of  a  glass  bottle  is  next  in  order.  A 
couple  of  ounces  of  strychnine  next  called 
for  are  quickly  conveyed  to  the  vest  pocket 
and  a  pound  of  white  vitriol  is  as  sDently 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  The 
oil  of  cognac,  the  sulphuric  acid  and  other 
articles  that  give  fire  and  body  to  the  liquid 
poison  are  always  kept  in  store.  The  mixer 
buys  these  things  in  various  quarters.  They 
are  the  staples  of  the  art." 

I  have  omitted  to  touch  upon  the  adultei^ 
ation  of  alcoholic  drinks,  not  because  those 
beverages  are  not  food  properly  speaking, 
but  because  they  open  a  branch  of  my  sub- 
ject which  would  require  a  special  article  for 
its  adequate  treatment.  The  above  quota- 
tion will  be  used  simply  to  further  illustrate 
the  popular  exaggeration  which  we  owe  to 
much  fine  writing  and  little  exact  knowl- 


edge. The  description  of  .  how  bar-room 
liquors  are  made  is  not  by  any  means  desti- 
tute of  truthful  features.  The  man,  the 
occupation,  the  deodorized  alcohol,  the  Ice- 
land moss,  the  catechu,  the  oil  of  oqgnac  are 
true  to  nature  or  to  *'  the  art,"  but  the  **  couple 
of  ounces  of  strychnine" — ^it  is  simply  incred- 
ible !  A  quantity  of  strychnine  so  minnte 
that  it  can  have  no  tonic  effect  whatever  gives 
to  alcohol  or  alcoholic  drinks  an  intense  bit- 
ter taste.  The  only  bitter  beverage  in  use 
is  beer.  Some  thirty  years  ago  the  British 
public  was  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  asser- 
tion that  British  beer  was  made  bitter  by 
this  deadliest  of  vegetable  poisons.  The 
question  of  adulterated  and  poisoned  beer, 
as  is  weU  known,  receives  very  different 
treatment  in  Old  England  from  what  is 
accorded  to  it  in  New  England.  The  gov- 
ernment ordered  an  investigation.  Three 
of  the  ablest  chemists  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  master  of  the  mint,  made  a  most 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  research,  first  into 
the  method  of  detecting  strychnine  in  beer 
and  second  into  the  existence  of  strychnine 
in  the  beer  sold  in  England.  They  proved 
first  that  the  minutest  quantities  of  strych- 
nine can  be  detected  in  beei^  and  second  that 
out  of  a  multitude  of  samples  of  beer  taken 
in  the  shops  of  London,  not  one  contained 
any  trace  of  this  poison.  The  writer  has 
first  and  last  been  called  upon  to  examine 
for  strychnine  some  twenty  samples  of  dis- 
tilled liquors,  taken  irom  various  drugstores 
and  **  rum  shops  "  high  and  low  in  the  state 
of  Connecticut,  and  has  found  no  evidence 
of  its  presence  ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
foundation  whatever  for  the  belief  so  widely 
prevailing  among  professional  teetotalers 
and  their  disciples  that  strychnine  is  or  ever 
has  been,  put  into  any  alcoholic  drink  that 
was  simply  intended  for  use  as  a  beverage. 
To  put  strychnine  into  distilled  liquors 
would  render  them  undrinkable  before  it 
could  constitute  them  poison.  To  add  it  to 
beer  in  poisonous  quantity  would  tend  to 
kUl  the  consumers  and  spoil  the  sale.  Bat 
after  making  all  needful  allowance  for  the 
exaggerations  that  are  incident  to  the  ven- 
tilation of  any  abuse,  this  abuse  remains  a 
rooted  fact  of  our  social  status,  and  while  in 
general  the  well-to-do  and  the  intelligent. 
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need  not  be  greatly  alarmed  at  the  present 
prevalence  of  this  evil,  it  still  is  true  that 
the  prudent  who  will  buy  economically,  the 
poor  who  will  buy  cheaply,  and  the  ignorant 
who  buy  blindly  are  liable  to  suffer,  espe- 
cially in  our  large  and  closely  populated 
cities. 

The  milk  of  New  York  and  Boston  has 
been  in  former  years  fearfully  diluted  be- 
cause the  supply  has  been  at  times  inade- 
quate, and  the  cheat  is  one  that  cannot  be 
detected  easily  and  positively  by  the  ordi- 
naiy  consumer.  In  New  Haven,  where  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  meet  face  to  face, 
and  where  the  supply  is  abundant,  the 
temptation  to  water  is  not  so  urgent. 
Samples  of  milk  bought  on  the  street  from 
the  passing  milk-wagons  in  that  city,  I  have 
now  and  then  tested  and  found  to  be  pure. 
The  bakers'  bread  of  New  Haven  I  have 
looked  after  somewhat  and  have  found  no 
alum.  The  bread  of  that  city  is  in  fact 
of  better  quality  than  it  was  from  five  to 
twenty  years  ago.  The  vinegar  retailed  in 
the  comer  stores  I  have  sometimes  tested, 
and  while  some  of  it  has  been  found  too 
weak,  some  of  it  has  been  too  strong,  and 
in  no  case  has  it  contained  sulphuric  acid  or 
poisonous  metals.  As  to  package  coffee, 
cheap  pickles,  mustard  and  spices,  the  stores 
of  New  Haven  can  easily  furnish  them  con- 
taining the  standard  adulterations  and  can 
also  as  easily  supply  most  of  these  articles 
in  a  state  of  satisfactory  purity. 

The  tests  which  have  been  made  hitherto 
by  competent  analysts  are  perhaps  not  Bu£Bi- 
ciently  numerous  to  establish  the  general 
purity  of  our  food  supplies,  and  certainly 
what  is  true  of  New  Haven  does  not  neces- 
sarily apply  to  other  cities  South  and  West. 
The  prevalence  of  the  newspaper  and  the 
exertions  of  our  Boards  of  Health  are  hav- 
ing a  happy  effect,  while  the  abundance  of 
food  and  the  comparative  absence  except 
in  our  largest  cities  of  a  "poor  class," 
largely  cut  off  the  inducements  to  make  a 
business  of  adulteration. 

But  the  inducements  are  not  wholly  waqt- 
ing;  the  fact  of  adulterations  exists  among 
us  and  whenever  the  falsification  of  any 
article  can  be  carried  on  with  much  profit 
and  little  risk,  that  moment  the  adultera- 


tion will  most  probably  begin.  As  our 
population  increases  in  density,  as  the  com- 
petitions of  trade  and  the  struggles  for 
existence  become  sharper  and  fiercer,  the 
mischief  will  increase  and  can  only  be 
averted  or  restrained  by  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law  backed  by  popular  intelligence. 

It  is  evidently  the  duty  of  our  State  and 
municipal  authorities  to  ordain  and  enforce 
such  wise  laws  as  shall  confine  foodnululter- 
ators  to  the  very  narrowest  limits.  A  com- 
prehensive statute  ought  to  be  enacted 
{applying  to  all  adulterations  and  falsifica- 
tions. It  should  define  in  plain  terms  what 
constitutes  genuine  legal  milk,  bread,  mua* 
tard  and  so  forUi.  It  should  provide  for  the 
employment  at  competent  public  analysts 
trained  in  chemical  analysis  and  microscopy, 
to  examine  and  test  any  article  that  may  be 
submitted.  Such  tests  ought  to  be  made 
for  any  person  bringing  samples  mider  suit- 
able regulations  at  a  very  moderate  chaise, 
and  it  should  be  provided  that  any  article 
on  sale  of  suspicious  or  doubtful  character 
be  liable  at  any  time  to  be  analyzed  at  pub- 
lic expense,  so  that  the  poor  who  can  rarely 
sustain  the  cost  of  such  tests  may  neverthe- 
less enjoy  their  protection.  The  attempt  to 
legislate  bills  of  such  a  character  would 
doubtlese  develop  an  amount  of  lobby  op- 
position that  would  fully  demonstrate  the 
need  for  their  enactment. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  public 
food-testing  laboratory  in  each  of  the  New 
England  States,  co-operating  with  the  State 
Boards  of  Health,  would  now  annually  save 
the  citizens  many  times  the  cost  of  its  main- 
t-enance,  just  as  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  of  Connecticut  are  believed  to  save 
the  farmers  of  that  state  a  hundred-foild  its 
cost  by  the  analysis  and  valuation  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  alone. 

While  adulterations  that  are  positively 
injurious  to  health  are  perhaps  rare  among 
us,  there  is  not  improbably  a  vast  aggregate 
leakage  of  konest  people's  money  which 
might  be  checked  by  making  known  what 
we  are  all  ignorant  of,  namely,  the  real 
quantities  and  qualities  of  nutriment  in  the 
supplies  we  puichase  or  produce. 

The  British  «  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  **  as  amended  in  1875  provides  for  the 
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appointment  of  pnblic  analysts  in  the  yari* 
ous  cities,  counties,  districts  and  boroughs, 
and  for  the  inspection  and  testing  of  food 
by  and  under  direction  of  suitable  officers 
and  at  the  public  cost,  as  well  as  for  making 
tests  for  individuals  at  a  small  charge.  The 
Society  of  Public  Analysts  of  Great  Britain 
now  forms  a  large  and  respectable  body  of 
experts  which  publishes  a  journal  of  its  ex- 
perience in  tracing  and  exposing  adultera- 
tions, and  exercises  a  highly  beneficial  iuflu* 
ence  on  the  health,  comfort  and  conscience 
of  the  British  people. 


The  farmers  of  Connecticut  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  humbugged  and  swindled  by 
adulterated  or  worthless  fertilizers  for  mauy 
years  before  they  got  sufficiently  informed 
and  sufficiently  warned  to  declare  that  they 
must  and  would  have  a  station  for  the  anal- 
ysis of  fertilizers.  How  long  shall  we  all 
rest  under  the  greater  evil,  actual  or  immi- 
nent, of  food  adulteration  before  we  shall 
provide  ourselves  the  cheaply  fnmnshed 
means  of  keeping  its  devastations  within 
the  narrowest  bounds? 

S.  W.  Johnson. 


ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES.i 


i|f  N  1877  there  was  organized  in  Buffalo 
^  a  society  known  as  the  Charity  Organ- 
jl  ization  Society.  Its  object  was  the 
J  permanent  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  but  by  a  new  method,  the 
association  and  organization  of  charitable 
agencies  already  existing.  The  idea  had 
been  introduced  from  London,  where  under 
the  wise  guidance  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill  the 
**  Society  for  the  Organization  pf  Charity 
and  Repression  of  Mendicancy  *'  has  been 
working  since  1869.  Since  the  organization 
of  the  Buffalo  society,  the  same  movement 
has  been  inaugurated  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities. 

The  name  explains  the  idea.  It  is  to 
bring  into  association  already  existing  relief 
agencies,  and  so  to  organize  them  that  they 
may  work  intelligently,  economically  and 
successfully  in  the  relief  of  the  needy  and 
repression  of  pauperism.  Instances  of  suc- 
cessful organizations  abound  in  commerce, 
industry  and  government.  Is  charity  organ- 
ized? Can  it  be  organized?  *<Half  the  la- 
bor of  the  most  laborious  people  in  the 
world  is  either  wholly  wasted  or  of  such  an 
imperfect  character  as  to  require  muph  fur- 
ther labor,  which  evils  need  not  have  been 
if  there  had  existed  considerable  skill  in 
organization." 

Charity  abounds.    Institutions  and  soci- 

iRead  before  the  American  Social  Science  ABsoda- 
tion  at  Saratoga. 


eties  for  the  relief  of  the  mise^ble,  the  care 
of  the  unfortunate,  the  reform  of  the  erring, 
are  increasing.  They  are  the  result  of  the 
thoughts  of  Christ  working  upon  the  mind 
and  heart  of  humanity.  But  charity  or  love 
alone  is  not  enough.  **  Let  your  love  abound 
more  and  more  in  knowledge  and  in  practi- 
cal common  sense,"  so  we  may  translate 
Paul's  words  to  the  Philippians.  We  need 
more  practical  skill  in  adapting  efforts  to 
obstacles,  in  utilizing  latent  forces,  in  con- 
serving wasted  energy.  In  her  lavish  prod- 
igality, Nature  sows  a  million  pine  seeds 
.that  one  may  grow.  The  farmer  chants 
the  old  song, 

"  One  for  the  blackbird,  one  for  the  crow, 
One  for  the  cut-worm  and  two  to  grow.*' 

But  it  is  for  US  to  sow  more  carefully  and 
dispose  more  deftly  the  forces  of  love  and 
intelligence  and  money  we  have,  that  they 
accomplish  more. 

The  charitable  agencies  are  working  un- 
conscious of  or  indifferent  to  each  other's 
existence.  They  cross  each  other's  tracks. 
They  are  ignorant  of  each  other's  methods. 
They  make  no  use  of  each  other's  experi- 
ence. Each  fights  on  its  own  hook  like  the 
Kentuckian  at  New  Orleans.  They  have  no 
general  system  of  detection.  The  story  of 
the  *'six  small  children"  goes  from, one 
society  to  another.  Mr.  Jingle  and  Job 
Trotter  are  abroad  in  the  land,  with  no  one 
whose  business  it  is  to  warn  the  public^ 
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against  them.  The  overlapping  and  impo- 
sition of  which  all  are  conscioua,  none  are 
able  to  detect 

The  evils  of  society  are  organized  if  the 
charities  are  not  There  are  associated  beg- 
gars if  not  associated  charities.  A  street . 
has  a  commercial  value  for  begging  pur- 
poses. There  are  exchanges  of  information 
as  to  the  susceptibility  of  this  or  that  good 
man  or  woman.  There  are  meetings  for 
the  planning  of  work  and  comparison  of 
results. 

And  the  evils  thus  associated  and  organ- 
ized are  growing.  The  number  of  paupers 
is  yearly  greater.  The  children  and  chil- 
dren's children  have  joined  the  army.  The 
child  who  once  begged  is  now  the  father  of 
&  begging  family. 

Not  only  is  pauperism  growing  but  pov- 
erty, the  sorrowful  lack  of  necessary  things, 
is  increasing.  The  pressure  of  liie  great 
social  mass  is  crushing  the  life  out  of  many. 
Lack  of  nourishing  food,  of  room,  of  pure 
water  and  pure  air,  the  infection  of  imita- 
tion from  the  neighboring  alley  or  court, — 
all  these  are  bringing  down  those  whom  the 
social  vortex  whirls  about  in  the  city.  They 
are  sick  and  miserable,  and  lonesome  and 
friendless.  They  lie  along  the  Jericho  road 
bleeding  and  half  dead^  while  the  Multitude 
pass  by  on  the  other  side.  They  grope  at 
the  city  gate  with  none  to  say,  *<  Arise  1  He 
calleth  for  thee."  They  are  bowed  with  a 
spirit  of  infirmity,  but  hear  no  rustling  of 
the  garment's  hem. 

The  Charity  Organization  Society,  or 
Associated  Charities,  finds  the  room  for  its 
existence  in  the  lack  of  co-operation  among 
existing  charitable  agencies,  in  the  ease 
with  which  the  cunning  and  the  impostor 
flourish,  in  the  growth  of  pauperism  which 
is  organized  and  disciplined,  in  the  exist- 
ence of  poverty  and  need  which  give  no  sign 
of  the  sorrow  they  suffer  and  the  pain  they 
bear.  The  "  New  Charity  "  is  no  new  re- 
lief society.  It  gives  no  relief  itself. 
It  seeks  to  bring  already  existing  socie- 
ties fx)gether  for  mutual  acquaintance,  for 
co-ordination  of  forces,  for  exchanges  of 
information  and  experience,  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  campaign  against  poverty  and 
pauperism  which  shall  be  adequate  to  the 


mitigation  of  the  one  and  the  extinction  of 
the  other. 

The  prindpU  which  governs  the  society  is : 
"  The  complete  ieveranee  of  charitable  relief 
and  other  charitable  work  of  the  society  from 
all  questions  of  creeds  poUties,  and  nationality" 

**  Pity  and  need  make  all  fleah  kin; 

There  is  no  caste  In  blood  which  runneth  of  one  hue, 

Nor  caste  in  tears  which  trickle  salt  for  all.*' 

In  this  society  whether  in  its  members  or 
its  beneficiaries,  there  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Gentile,  bond  nor  freew  It  offers  to  all  a 
noble  employment.  It  seeks  to  bring  men 
and  women  together  simply  as  children  of 
their  Heavenly  Father,  to  work  for  their 
brothers  and  sisters  '*  overtaken  by  a  fault " 
or  needing  relief.  It  deals  with  all  as  with 
members  of  the  great  family.  It  sends  the 
Catholic  to  the  Protestant,  the  Hebrew  to 
the  Christian,  and  makes  the  one  blood  the 
one  bond. 

The  objects  of  the  society  are  in  part  as 
follows : 

1.  The  social  and  moral  elevation  of  the 
poor,  (1)  By  bringing  the  richer  and  poorer 
classes  into  closer  relations  with  each  other 
by  means  of  a  thorough  system  of  house-to- 
house  visitation ;  and  (2)  By  the  establish- 
ment of  provident  and  humane  schemes  for 
the  gradual  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  poor. 

2.  The  reduction  of  vagrancy  and  pau- 
perism. 

3.  The  prevention  of  indiscriminate  and 
duplicate  giving. 

4.  The  prevention  of  imposition. 

5.  The  procuring  of  immediate  and  ade- 
quate relief  for  the  worthy  and  needy  ones 
in  the  city. 

What  methods  does  it  employ  to  accom- 
plish these  objects  ? 

The  co-operation  of  existing  charitable 
agencies. 

(1)  The  Mayor,  the  Chief  of  Police,  the 
Board  of  Health,  the  City  Physician,  the 
Superintendents  of  Correctional  and  Reform 
institutions,  the  City  Overseer  of  the  Poor, 
the  Superintendents  of  the  Hospitals,  Medi- 
cal Dispensaries,  and  Almshouses ;  all  these 
as  representing  the  aid  given  officially  are 
first  brought  together. 

(2)  The    local   charities,    fraternities, 
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guilds,  orphanages,  churches  and  institu- 
tions distributing  private  charity. 

(3)  Individuals  interested  in  the  move- 
ment. As  many  of  these  as  can  be  brought 
into  association,  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
new  movement.  Be  they  but  two  or  three, 
they  are  the  society.  The  idea  is  presented, 
the  principles  are  explained,  the  objects  are 
defined,  the  methods  in  part  are  traced. 
They  simply  agree  to  work  together  for  the 
attainment  of  the  objects  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  principle.  Through  the  news- 
papers, the  public  is  informed  of  the  objects 
and  methods  of  the  society.  At  first  it  is 
sure  to  encounter  prejudice,  criticism  and 
indifference.  Its  idea  will  not  be  under- 
stood. It  will  be  thought  to  limit  the  free 
working  of  the  individual  societies.  It  will 
seem  to  be  mechanical  and  rigid.  Its  first 
word,  investigate,  will  be  thought  inhuman. 
Its  motto,  "  no  relief  given,"  will  be  thought 
a  travesty  upon  its  name— charity.  Its  ex- 
pense of  administration  will  be  compared 
with  its  apparent  results.  But  time  will 
tell  for  it.  If  wisely  and  persistently  worked, 
it  will  show  that  it  interferes  with  no  soci- 
ety, since  it  derives  its  powers  from  the  so- 
cieties themselves.  It  gives  no  relief,  since 
it  finds  adequate  and  immediate  relief  from 
societies  already  existing.  Its  expenditure 
is  that  of  any  similar  organization,  such  as 
a  Clearing  House  or  Commercial  Agency. 

The  agencies  thus  brought  into  co-opera- 
tion are  utilized  in  several  ways.  The  So- 
ciety as  a  whole  meets  in  "  Assembly "  for 
the  consideration  of  questions  which  relate 
to  its  work.  As  such  it  is  a  Social  Science 
Association  and  does  a  work  of  education. 
From  it  are  selected  a  committee  known  as 
the  Council  or  Executive  Committee,  who 
have  a  central  office,  conduct  a  central  sys- 
tem of  registration,  organize,  assist  and 
strengthen  the  District  Committees  and  the 
Organized  Visitors.  The  Council  deals 
with  poverty  and  pauperism  in  the  abstract 
and  the  mass. 

It  is  in  the  District  Committee  or  Ward 
Conference,  that  the  society  touches  poverty 
and  pauperism  as  concrete  things  and  as 
units. 

Here  the  principle  is  applied  and  the 
methods  put  in  operation  in  the  endeavor 


to  permanently  improve  the  condition  of  this 
or  that  poor  person. 

The  city  is  divided  into  districts  conven- 
ient in  size,  or  by  wards.  The  oo-operating 
societies  and  agencies  working  in  the  district 
and  already  members  of  the  society  are 
brought  together.  An  office  is  opened  in 
each  district  centrally  situated.  It  is  sup- 
plied with  the  books  and  forms  neoessaiy. 
A  district  superintendent  is  hired,  who  is 
the  visitor  of  the  society.  He  is  in  attend- 
ance at  the  office  certain  hours  in  the  day 
to  receive  applications  for  aid,  and  at  other 
times  is  out  visiting  and  investigating.  The 
public  is  requested  to  give  no  relief  on  the 
street  or  at  the  door,  but  to  refer  all  cases 
to  the  nearest  district  office  for  investiga- 
tion, and,  if  worthy,  for  relief.  The  com- 
mittee meets  as  often  as  necessary  for  the 
consideration  of  cases.  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  in  daily  attendance  to  assist  the 
superintendent  in  deciding  upon  cases  which 
need  immediate  attention. 

The  superintendent  is  the  medium 
through  which  all  applicants  for  relief  come 
before  the  committee,  and  by  whom  the 
decision  of  the  committee  is  carried  out. 
The  office  is  an  important  one,  and  calls  for 
a  rare  man.  It  is  no  sinecure.  No  cheap 
man  or  simply  good  man  will  answer.  He 
listens  to  the  story  of  the  applicant  and  by 
aid  of  experience  and  fine  tact  passes  a  par- 
tial judgment  at  once  upon  it.  He  elicits 
all  the  information  he  can,  writes  letters  to 
the  landlord,  physician  and  distant  relations. 
He  visits  the  home,  interrogates  the  neigh- 
bors, follows  up  any  hint  that  may  lead  to 
a  full  understanding  of  the  case.  He  is  a 
detective,  and  needs  a  detective's  skill 
He  is  also  a  friend,  and  must  be  humane 
and  tender.  He  is  to  make  friends  of  all 
who  are  in  need  and  trouble  in  the  district. 

The  committee  not  only  pass  upon  Uie 
individual  cases  applying  for  relief,  but  the 
social  condition  of  the  district  is  made  the 
subject  of  investigation.  The  occupants  of 
each  house,  court  and  alley;  the  sanitary 
conditions,  the  over-crowding  of  tenements, 
the  moral  conditions ;  the  industries  and  the 
possibilities  of  employment;  the  churches 
and  their  benevolent  work;  benevolent 
individualB  who  may  be  induced  to  unite, — 
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all  these  come  within  the  range  of  its  f ano- 
tions.  Its  district  is  its  little  world.  It 
follows  Qp  the  hints  given  by  the  newspa- 
pers, the  want,  tbe  crime,  the  accident.  The 
blind  beggar  on  the  comer,  the  drunkard 
lying  in  the  gutter,  the  sad  parade  of  the 
street-walker,  the  white  faces  of  sick  chil- 
dren looking  out  of  windows, — ^these  belong 
to  its  work.  ^  The  case  of  one  caught  out 
in  crime's  first  confusion,  and  the  famUy  of 
the  prisoner,  are  visited." 

Each  district  committee  has  representa- 
tion in  the  Council  and  reports  weekly  or 
oftener  its  work  done. 

Working  in  connection  with  the  District 
Committee  IS  the  "  Corps  of  Friendly  Visi- 
tors." These  are  men  and  women  whose 
special  work  it  is  to  go  among  the  poor 
as  friends  go.  They  give  no  relief,  but 
may  report  need  to  the  conmiittee.  They 
take  cases  which  have  come  before  the  com- 
mittee and  carry  out  the  suggestions  made 
by  them.  They  go  among  the  worthy  and 
unworthy.  They  adopt  one  or  more  fami- 
lies, becoming  a '"  providence  "  to  them. 
They  follow  them  through  long  periods  of 
their  history,  never  losing  sight  of  them, 
patiently  working  with  them.  The  super- 
intendent goes  but  once;  the  visitors  go 
weekly.  They  lend  books,  read  with  the 
invalid,  cheer  up  the  convalescent.  They 
teach  sewing  or  cooking.  They  carry  plants, 
find  employment  for  the  children.  Not  as 
Mrs.  Pardoggle,  but  with  the  sweet  sunshine 
of  Esther  Summerfield,  leaving  no  tract  and 
speaking  no  reproaches,  but  washing  the 
hot  body  of  a  sick  infant,  or  spreading  a 
handkerchief  over  the  face  of  a  dead  one. 
"  I  came  to  see  if  you  were  alive,"  said  a 
visitor.  **  I  did  not  think  that  there  was  a 
human  being  in  the  world  that  cared  whether 
I  was  alive  or  dead."  To  a  girl  whose  life 
has  been  trailing  in  the  dirt  of  society  go 
two  visitors  weekly  from  homes  of  afflu- 
ence. They  find  work  for  her,  and  watch 
over  her.  She  longs  for  their  coming,  and 
the  bruised  reed  is  slowly  lifting  itself 
again. 

The  visitors  are  chosen  for  their  wisdom 
and  gentleness.  They  try  lovingly,  and  pa- 
tiently and  reverently,  to  understand  the 
troubles  of  the  poor. 


"  Wbftt  ming^les  madnew  and  annoy, 
Water  of  tean  with  oU  of  joy." 

It  is  the  Corps  of  Friendly  Visitors  that 
keepe  the  society  from  crystallizing  into  for- 
mal and  mechanical  action;  from  dealing 
with  the  poor  as  a  class,  an  order  distinct 
from  other  humanity.  These  visitors  are  a 
feature  without  which  the  idea  could  not  be 
carried  out.  If  ever  the  poor  are  perma- 
nently helped  it  will  be  by  the  meliiod  of 
Jesus  Christ,  "  who  loved  us  and  gave  him- 
8€lf  for  us."  No  society  however  well  organ- 
ized, or  principle  however  true,  or  objects 
however  noble,  can  take  the  place  of  the 
human  heart  weeping  or  rejoicing  with 
other  himian  hearts.  ^  Condescend  to  them 
of  low  estate  " ;— descend  to  live  with  them 
on  the  plane  of  their  joys,  sorrows,  irrita- 
tions, annoyances,  limitations.  One  must 
enter  into  their  lives,  let  them  enter  into 
some  of  our  brightness. 

We  have  all  noticed  that  the  poor  are  best 
adapted  to  help  the  poor.  A  child  will  beg 
from  a  group  of  mechanics  sooner  than 
from  the  better  dressed.  «  All  the  poor  are 
helpful  to  the  poor."  If  an  artisan  is  sick 
and  disabled,  a  purse  is  made  up.  If  there 
is  sickness  in  the  family,  the  neighbors  come 
in  with  rude  but  kindly  ministering.  They 
come  nearer  to  each  other  than  a  society  can. 
They  bring  the  personal  element  which  a  so- 
ciety lacks. 

Thus  the  visitors  go  as  human  beings  go 
having  known  trouble  and  feeling  pity,  to 
take  ''not  alms  but  a  friend."  The  visitors 
as  a  corps  or  committee  have  their  regular 
meetings,  weekly.  They  report  on  old  cases, 
take  up  and  discuss  new  ones,  or  talk  over 
plans  for  the  better  carrying  out  of  their 
work. 

The  general  features  of  the  ''  New  Char- 
ity"  have  been  outlined;  co-operation  among 
the  existing  charities,  in  the  Council  which 
considers  poverty  and  pauperism  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  in  the  District  Committee  which 
deals  with  these  in  the  concrete,  and  the 
Corps  of  Friendly  Visitors.  But  the  meth- 
ods of  procedure  need  yet  further  explana- 
tion. 

The  Council  or  Executive  Committee 
deals  with  all  questions  of  principle,  studies 
the  causes  of  pauperism,  initiates  measures 
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for  the  protection  of  the  poor  and  weak, 
strengthens  and  assists  the  District  Com- 
mittees. Its  first  work  is  that  of  Central  Re^- 
istratian.  Of  the  persons  applying  for  relief, 
a  certain  number  are  impostors.  How  many, 
who  can  tell  ?  We  have  all  been  so  often 
deceived  that  we  question  the  truth  of  the 
beggar's  story.  And  yet,  what  if  it  should 
be  true ;  the  children  hungry,  no  fire  in  the 
stove?  Charity  can  only  be  administered 
intelligently  when  it  knows  who  is  worthy 
and  who  is  unworthy.  At  the  central  office 
all  applicants  for  relief  are  as  far  as  possible 
registered. 

1.  The  names  of  all  applying  for  or  re- 
ceiving aid  from  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor 
are  entered  in  a  book  of  "  Out-Door  Relief." 
In  addition,  in  Indianapolis,  transcripts  of 
their  history  as  they  appear  on  the  Histori- 
cal Record  of  the  Overseer  are  taken  and 


filed  away.    Related  families  are  grouped 
together. 

2.  The  inmates  of  all  public  institations 
are  entered  in  a  book  of  ^  In-door  ReUeL** 
These  include  the  Almshouse,  Dispensarj, 
the  Hospital,  etc. 

3.  The  beneficiaries  of  Associations,  So- 
cieties, Guilds,  Churches,  are  entered  in  the 
book  of  **  Private  Relief,"  so  far  as  they  can 
be  ascertained. 

4.  Ail  persons  relieved  by  private  charity 
BO  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  are  also 
entered  in  the  book  of  Private  Relief. 

5.  All  persons  from  the  city  who  are  in 
penal  or  reform  institutions,  and  passing 
through  the  courts,  are  entered  in  the  *'  Crim- 
inal Record." 

The  statistics  thus  gathered  are  then 
posted  into  a  '* General  Index"  which  is 
thus  arranged : — 


ChrUtian 
Name, 

Addre$$, 

CtUurMee, 

Official. 

PrivaU. 

Surname. 

In- 
Door, 

Ott^ 
Door, 

An- 
hme. 

Socie- 
tiet. 

MM. 

Official. 

Private. 

Criminal, 

The  registry  thus  made  is  added  to  by 
the  frequent  reports  of  the  co-operating  so- 
cieties. 

Such  a  registry  is  valuable  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons : 

1.  It  reveals,  according  to  its  complete- 
ness, the  extent  of  poor  relief  in  the  city. 

2.  It  reveals  the  overlapping  or  the  re- 
ceipt of  aid  in  the  case  of  any  individual 
from  more  than  one  source. 

3.  It  reveals  the  amount  of  aid  received 
by  any  one  family. 

4.  It  shows  family  lines;  grouping  to- 
gether those  related  by  marriage  and  de- 
scent. 

5.  It  shows  the  pauper  or  crime  history 
of  those  families  tracing  them  into  prison, 
almshouse,  reformatory  or  refuge. 

6.  It  gives  histories  of  families  and  indi- 
viduals from  which  to  deduce  the  causes 
operating  to  bring  a  family  down;  causes 
of  heredity,  association,  etc. 

7.  It  outlines  the  methods  to  be  taken  to 


elevate  a  f amOy,  or  an  individual,  now  de- 
generating, or  remove  another  from  evil  as- 
sociations. 

The  information  thus  gathered  is  treated 
as  confidential  as  regards  the  general  public. 
It  is  not  exposed  to  public  gaze  nor  made 
the  subject  of  curioua  comment  But  it  ia 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  whom  it  con- 
cerns. The  co-operating  societies,  official 
and  private,  find  these  records  fuller  and 
more  accurate  than  their  own,  as  a  mer- 
chant would  find  the  reports  of  a  Commer- 
cial Agency  superior  to  his  own.  The 
sources  from  which  the  information  is 
drawn  are  so  many  that  the  result  is  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  history, 
character  and  condition  of  any  family.  Any 
citizen  solicited  for  alms  may  be  informed 
as  to  the  worthiness  and  need  of  the  applL 
cant,  by  sending  to  the  office.  Also  by 
means  of  this  registry,  the  public  are  warned 
through  the  newspapers  of  impostors. 

And  the  information  thus  gathered  be- 
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comes  the  *<  plant "  or  capital  of  each  Dia* 
trict  Committee.  A  list  is  made,  a  tran- 
script taken,  of  those  who  belong  to  any 
particular  district, — as  a  branch  of  a  Com- 
mercial Agency  would  be  furnished  with 
transcripts  of  so  much  of  the  records  of  the 
parent  society  as  related  to  those  with  whom 
it  would  be  called  upon  to  deaL 

To  the  Central  office  each  District  Com- 
mittee reports  its  work  done,  its  information 
as  to  new  or  old  cases  received.  To  the 
Central  office  the  co-operating  societies  re- 
port the  relief  given  on  the  decision  of  the 
District  Committees.  By  the  use  of  « Du- 
plication lists  "  exchanges  of  information 
are  effected  after  the  manner  of  a  Clearing 
House. 

The  working  of  a  District  Conunittee  can 
be  best  understood  by  introducing  the  reader 
to  the  committee  of  District  No.  One,  Indi- 
anapolis. Representatives  of  the  following 
charities  are  in  attendance ; — The  Township 
Trustee,  our  Poor  Master ;  the  City  Medicsd 
Dispensary;  the  Indianax)olis  Benevolent 
Society ;  the  Flower  Mission ;  various 
churches.  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Metho- 
dist, Congregational,  Baptist,  Christian, 
Unitarian  and  Friends.  The  record  of  a 
case  is  read  with  the  personal  statement  of 
the  applicant,  facts  as  to  previous  residence, 
rent,  children,  employment,  wages,  relations, 
causes  of  need.  The  superintendent  makes 
his  statement  of  the  result  of  his  visit 
Letters  from  the  references,  the  physician 
and  others  are  presented.  The  transcript 
from  the  record  of  the  Township  Trustee, 
if  any,  is  read.  When  all  this  is  before  the 
committee  the  case  is  considered  as  carefully 
as  such  a  conunittee  can  consider  it  The 
individu|il  is  treated  with  respect  and  with 
the  wish  to  do  that  which  shall  permanently 
help.  The  case  may  be  that  of  a  chronic 
beggar,  one  of  the  old  pauper  families  which 
infest  the  older  cities.  In  this  case  the  aid 
asked  is  refused,  except  that  a  visitor  will 
at  the  next  meeting  of  that  committee  take 
the  case  for  visiting.  If  the  application  is 
one  in  which  there  is  worth  or  sickness 
which  for  the  time  wipes  out  all  record  of 
unworthiness,  the  question  then  is;  Of 
what  kind  shall  the  relief  be, — money,  food, 
fuel,  employment  or  medical  attendance? 


Sometimes  an  hour  may  be  spent  over  a  case. 
Others  are  passed  rapidly.  Some  are  new, 
others  recurrent  If  the  case  is  one  where 
there  is  residence,  the  Township  Trustee 
assists ;  if  in  the  city  only  a  few  months, 
the  Benevolent  Society  aids ;  if  sick,  the 
City  Physician  takes  the  case  in  connection 
with  the  Flower  Mission.  If  it  is  the  case 
of  a  woman  with  dependent  children,  the 
Orphan  Asylum  will  take  them  for  a  short 
time  so  that  the  mother  may  go  out  to  work. 
An  aged  person  may  go  to  the  "Little  Sis- 
ters of  the  Poor  " ;  or  the  County  Asylum 
may  be  the  best  place.  A  church  may  take 
a  family,  or  an  individual  member  of  the 
committee  agrees  to  find  employment  for  a 
child.  Take  an  instance  which  is  from  real 
life:  A  woman  is  left  a  widow  with  six 
children.  For  a  time  she  supports  them  by 
selling  notions,  but  finally  loses  her  little 
capital  by  trusting  it  out  She  cannot  wash 
because  of  an  affection  of  the  ankle  joint. 
She  is  honest,  cleanly,  and  self-helpful  to 
the  extent  of  her  ability.  The  Township 
Trustee  sends  an  order  for  groceries  once  in 
two  weeks.  The  Benevolent  Society  sends 
groceries  the  alternate  weeks  and  repairs 
her  sewing  machine.  The  Flower  Mission 
takes  to  her  such  nourishing  food  as  she 
needs.  A  Guild  engages  to  find  sewing  for 
her.  The  City  Physician  attends  her.  A 
place  is  found  for  a  child  to  work.  And 
finally  a  Visitor  is  appointed.  Thus  she 
has  aid  adequate  and  at  the  time  needed 
and  of  the  kind  needed.  I  could  tell  of 
girls  rescued  from  lives  of  ill-repute,  of 
babes  whose  fluttering  life  was  fanned  into 
flame,  of  the  dying  who  blessed  the  society, 
of  the  maimed  who  have  found  it  a  friend. 
But  enough  has  been  said  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  manner  of  its  dealing  with  the  indi- 
vidual case.  There  is  no  delay,  no  falling 
between  societies,  no  referring  from  one  to 
another,  no  doles  of  food  or  fuel  insufficient 
for  need.  It  is  the  business  of  -the  Commit- 
tee to  look  after  the  case  of  every  one  in 
the  district  and  it  does  it  FoUowing  the 
Committee  in  its  work  is  the  Corps  of 
Friendly  Visitors  whose  work  has  been 
already  described. 

If  only  one  such  Committee  is  organized 
and  does  its  work  thoroughly,  it  is  enough. 
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The  London  society  began  by  working  one 
district;  it  now  extends  through  the  whole 
city.  Such  a  committee  finds  the  results  of 
its  work  not  only  in  the  relief  of  the  poor 
but  in  the  self-growth  of  its  members.  The 
mercy  blesses  them  that  give.  A  broader 
charity,  a  more  tolerant  spirit,  larger  ideas 
result.  It  has  even  been  whispered  that 
denominational  lines  have  been  drawn  less 
closely  and  theological  ideas  have  yielded  as 
the  work  went  on.  Some  go  so  far  as  to 
see  in  this  the  true  church,  the  Father's 
business  of  which  Jesus  spoke.  And  others 
have  recalled  words  of  his  about  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven.    But  Quien  iohe  t 

The  Society  as  a  whole  through  its  Exec- 
utive Committee  works  upon  the  causes 
which  make  the  poverty,  distress  and  crime. 
Constituted  as  it  is  of  societies  which  are 
already  organized  fpr  special  work,  it  need 
call  into  existence  no  new  ones.  It  throws 
the  weight  of  its  influence,  the  energy  of  its 
united  forces,  in  favor  of  the  work  of  some 
one  society.  It  prevents  cruelty  to  children, 
secures  better  homes  for  the  poor.  It  can 
enforce  laws  already  enacted  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  poor,  for  the  removal  of  garbage; 
for  sanitary  relief,  for  pure  water  and  suf- 
ficient space.  It  can  remove  beggars  from 
the  streets.  It  can  secure  legislation  on 
needed  reforms.  It  can  assist  in  reforming 
the  Medical  Charities.  It  lends  its  influence 
to  the  orphanages  and  hospitals.  It  is  a 
<* Social  Science  Association"  for  the  con- 
sideration of  social  questions.  It  is  a  *<  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction."  It  is 
a  Local  Board  of  Charities  reporting  upon 
the  condition  of  jails,  prisons,  almshouses. 
Bringing  together  as  it  ultimately  will  all 
those  who  work  in  the  interest  of  the  poor, 
what  its  wisdom  may  determine  its  united 
force  will  effect  by  legislation  or  weight  of 
moral  sentiment 

The  relation  of  such  a  society  to  other 
societies  has  been  in  part  detailed.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  indepen- 


dence of  any.  Its  old  meUiods  are  un- 
touched. The  Associated  Charities  says, 
**  Come,  let  us  consult  together,  unite  our 
forces  and  map  out  our  several  lines  of 
work." 

What  has  the  new  charity  to  say  to  the 
giver  of  private  charity  ?  Does  it  seek  to  be 
the  almoner  of  the  money  of  the  benevolent? 
Does  it  seek  to  check  the  flow  of  benevo- 
lence ?  Not  at  all.  It  urges  the  public  to 
cease  giving  to  the  street-beggar  and  house- 
beggar*  It  asks  that  the  applicant  be  sent 
to  the  nearest  district  office  with  an  inveeti- 
gation  ticket  which  says  '<  The  bearer  is 
referred  to  you  for  investigation,  and  if 
worthy  for  relief."  It  engages  to  carefully 
investigate  the  case  and  to  do  for  it  what  in 
the  judgment  of  the  committee  ought  to  be 
done.  It  offers  to  report  fully  on  the  case 
to  the  one  wishing  information.  It  suggests 
that  the  citizens  apply  at  the  office  for  cases 
worthy  of  and  needing  relieL  It  asks  that 
the  citizens  themselves  become  membeiB  of 
the  Society,  work  upon  its  committees  and 
as  Friendly  Visitors.  Nor  need  the  charity 
thus  given  lose  any  of  its  left-handed  secrecy. 
There  is  ample  room  left  for  the  quiet,  per- 
sistent work  of  charity  which  works  now 
intelligently,  with  open  eye  as  well  as  open 
hand. 

Such  is  the  Associated  Charities'  move- 
ment and  method.  It  is  just  beginning  its 
work.  It  will  have  its  mistakes  and  its 
successes.  Too  much  wiU  be  attempted  by 
the  enthusiastic ;  too  much  will  be  expected 
by  the  impatient.  But  its  principle  is  true, 
its  objects  noble  and  attainable.  "  He  that 
believeth  "  must  not,' need  not,  make  haste. 
Ever  so  little  of  its  work  well  done  sets  up 
a  center  of  organization  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
organization. One  by  one  the  isolated  forces 
will  oe  co-ordinated  and  the  domain  of  dis- 
order and  degradation,  of  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing, will  be  narrowed,  finally  to  disappear. 
Oscar  C.  McCuUock. 
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•HE  was  thinking  so  intently,  this  little 
brown-eyed,  brown-haired  teacher,  that 
she  scarcely  noticed  the  group  of  girls 
on  the  steps  until,  as  they  moved  aside 
to  let  her  pass,  she  caught  a  fragment  of 
their  conyersation. 

**  Melted  lead  is  lots  of  fun— runs  into 
such  queer  shapes,  you  know,  and  tells  what 
his  occupation  is  going  to  be—" 

^  Oh,  apple  parings  are  better  t  They  al- 
most tell  the  name,*'  interrupted  another. 
"  Throw  'em  oyer  your  shoulder,  and  they  '11 
fall  on  the  floor  all  curled  up,  and  make  the 
initials  as  plain  as  can  be.  Why,  I  saw — 
Hush  I " 

The  last  word  was  due  to  her  own  near 
approach,  and  she  walked  on,  smiling  faintly 
at  the  idea  of  consulting  such  oracles  to  de- 
cide her  future,  and  settle  the  question  that 
yexed  her. 

She  had  promised,  rather  wearily,  when 
John  Alston  asked  her  the  night  before  that 
she  would  think  of  it.  She  might  have- 
thought  with  rosy  blushes  and  swift  glad 
heart-throbs  if  it  had  happened  in  a  differ- 
ent way — if  he  had  come  as  a  stranger  to 
Glennville,  and  there  had  been  the  romance 
of  a  first  meeting,  the  sweet  surprise  of  an 
acquaintanceship  growing  gradually  warmer 
and  dearer  until  there  came  the  sudden 
knowledge  that,  though  **  Two  to  the  world, 
for  the  world's  work's  sake,"  they  were  ''each 
unto  each,  as  in  God's  sight,  one." 

For,  Cherry  acknowledged  to  herself,  she 
**  did  like  John,  of  course."  That  was  the 
trouble — ^there  was  so  much  of  course  about 
it.  Why  she  had  known  him  ever  since  she 
could  remember.  They  had  built  mud-ovens 
and  hunted  wintergreens  together,  and  he 
had  whittled  horrid  wooden  dolls  for  her 
with  his  first  jackknife.  And  now  he  had 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  Asked  her  in  just 
one  of  their  familiar  commonplace  chats  by 
.the  little  back  gate,  without  even  the  gla- 
mour of  moonlight  over  them  1 

She  was  keeping  her  promise  most  thor- 
oughly. Aunt  Barbara  helped  her  to  begin 
its  fulfillment  at  the  breakfast  table. 


''Heard  some  one  come  home  with  you 
last  night,  Charity.    Was  it  John  Alston?  " 

"  Yes  *m,"  said  Cherry  meditatively. 

"  Most  folks  think  you  two  are  keeping 
company." 

"  Most  folks  certainly  thought  correctly — 
last  night." 

"  You  ain't  dumb  when  you  don't  want  to 
be.  Charity.  You  know  what  I  mean  well 
enough,"  said  Aunt  Barbara  with  a  sagar 
clous  nod  of  her  head.  "  You  two  don't  go 
together  so  much  for  nothing." 

"No'm;  it's  for  company,  generally," 
answered  Cherry  serenely. 

"Yes;  and  you've  learned  pretty  well 
how  many  it  takes  to  make  company.  Well, 
I  don't  know  but  you  might  do  worse." 

Cherry's  worn  kid  boot  began  to  tap  un- 
easily on  the  carpet  under  the  table. 

"  To  be  sure  he 's  not  as  rich  as  some,  but 
then  no  more  are  you,"  continued  Aunt 
Barbara,  considering  the  matter  in  its  pros 
and  cons.  "You'd  have  to  begin  plain, 
but  that  wouldn't  hurt  you;  you're  both 
common  folks.  You  could  easy  make  a 
rag-carpet  of  etenings  between  this  and 
Christmas ;  and  unbleached  muslin  has  come 
down  three  cents  a — " 

"  Aunt  Barbara  I "  interposed  Cherry. 

"  Well,  what  now?  "  demanded  Aunt  Bar- 
bara with  an  injured  air.  "  I  did  n't  know 
as  it  was  any  great  crime  to  be  planning 
what 's  best  for  you."  • 

"My  whole  life  has  been  nothing  but  rag- 
carpet  and  unbleached  muslin.  I  'd  like 
a  change!"  burst  forth  Cherry  stormily. 
"  And  there 's  no  use  in  planning  for  what 
never  will  come." 

"Dear  me,  what  a  flare  up  I  Many  better 
folks  than  you  haven't  fared  as  well  all 
their  lives.  Charity  Holmes." 

That  was  true  enough,  but  Cherry  was 
in  nq  mood  to  hear  it  just  then.  Beside,  she 
couldn't  endure  her  full  name;  it  always 
made  her  "feel  like  an  orphan  asylum," 
she  said;  and  she  made  no  answer,  but 
began  gathering  up  her  school-books  and 
papers  in  silence.    Our  thoughts  are  very 
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like  our  bodies  in  this,  that  if  they  start  off 
on  a  wrong  train  in  the  morning,  they  are 
scarcely  likely  to  have  arrived  at  a  proper 
destination  by  night  Cherry's  wandered 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  that  day. 

She  knew  what  John's  proposition  of  a 
^< little  home"  meant — a  quiet  wedding  in 
that  quiet  little  village,  the  settling  gravely 
in  some  plain  little  house,  and  then  a  mo- 
notonous round  of  homely  cares  and  duties, 
year  after  year,  for  a  life-time.  Just  the 
rag-carpets  and  unbleached  muslin  that 
Aunt  Barbara  had  begun  to  enumerate  in 
her  distressingly  practical  way — the  way 
that  often  made  Cherry  rebelliously  remark 
to  herself  that  she  didn't  believe  she  should 
ever  want  to  see  paradise  itself  if  once 
Aunt  Barbara  had  described  it  to  her. 
What  other  life  did  Cherry  expect?  She 
could  not  have  answered ;  only  there  arose 
vague  bright  dreams  of  far-off  lands — of 
grand  old  mountains  under  the  glow  of  for- 
eign skies;  days  of  wandering  amid  rare 
old  paintings  and  marvelous  sculpture,  and 
glorious  nights  filled  with  music,  the  tink« 
ling  of  fountains  and  odor  of  flowers  un- 
known. 

There  was  one  narrow  door  of  possibility 
opening  from  Cherry's  life  toward  these 
'^  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of 
them  " — a  door  which  Miss  Fosilby's  hand, 
yellow,  withered  and  glittering  with  dia- 
monds, held  the  key.  Miss  Fosilby,  or  at 
least  her  house  and  grounds,  were  the  pride 
of  Glennville.  Stiff,  stately  and  bristling 
with  ostentatious  costliness,  they  were  com- 
placently pointed  out  to  every  new  comer. 
And  Miss  Fosilby  had  met  and  talked  with 
Cherry,  and,  attracted  by  the  bright  young 
face,  had  graciously  intimated  that  she  had 
sometimes  thought  she  should  like  a  com- 
panion, and  bow  would  Cherry  like  to  live 
with  her,  and  travel  with  her  ? 

That  last  was  the  charm,  for  Miss  Fosilby 
visited  mountains  or  lakes  or  falls  every 
year,  and  sometimes  strayed  even  to  those 
older  glory-haunted  lands  which  Cherry  saw 
only  in  dreams.  Should  she  try  to  make 
the  dreams  come  true  ?  John  loved  her,  and 
Miss  Fosilby  would  only— hire  her,  to  put 
it  plainly ;  but  then  ? — And  so  the  plain  lit- 
tle home  and  the  Alhambra  by  moonlight 


jostled  each  other  oddly  in  the  dingy  old 
school-room  that  day. 

Decide  ?  How  oould  one  know  what  one 
did  think  in  such  a  babel  of  sounds?  she 
questioned,  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand, 
while  a  boy  in  a  ragged  jacket  reoounted 
listlessly,  as  if  he  were  used  to  such  inva- 
sions and  tiiey  had  grown  a  trifle  monoto- 
nous, how  "  a  band  of  fleroe  barbai7«iuu 
came  down  from  the  North  " ;  and  a  little 
tow-headed  girl,  with  mouth  half  filled  with 
the  apple  she  was  surrepUtiouaiy  munching, 
remarked  behind  her  book— supposed  to  con- 
tain Pitt's  celebrated  speech — ^**If  I  worry 
'merican  Simon  Englishman  I  'd  never  ladon 
my  arms — ^never  I " 

The  straggling  lines  of  figures  on  the 
dingy  blackboard  looked  like  some  intricate 
puzzle  to  Cherry's  eyes  that  day,  and  the 
old  clock  above  her  desk  ticked--'' WeU? 
Well?"  with  a  marked  and  querulous  in- 
terrogation that  was  aggravating.  She  was 
glad  when  the  slow  hands  crept  around  to 
the  hour  of  release;  and  when  the  darken- 
ing room  had  lost  its  noisy  oocupants,  and 
the  last  whoop  had  died  away  from  the 
school  yard,  she  donned  her  wrappings  with 
a  sigh  of  relief,  and  hurried  into  the  open 
air.  It  was  not  a  cheering  atmosphere.  A 
cold  gray  mist  enfolded  her  at  once;  dark 
clouds  hung  low  with  no  hint  of  a  sun  be- 
hind them,  and  up  from  the  river  swq>t  a 
chill  fitful  wind,  whispering  and  oompUin- 
ing  like  an  uneasy  conscience. 

By  and  by  the  general  gloom  found  vent 
in  a  fit  of  weeping.  Bain  drops  fell  slowly 
at  first,  and  then  in  a  rapid  pelting  shower 
that  aroused  Cherry  from  her  dreaming,  and 
compelled  her  to  quicken  her  lagging  steps 
into  the  ungraceful  little  trot  that  a  wooian 
calls  running.  Up  the  street  a  blacksmith's 
shop  stood  invitingly  open,  with  iti  fiery 
glowing  heart  showing  warmly  within;  and 
there  she  sou^t  shelter,  dropping  upon  a 
rude  seat  to  rest 

"Eh?  is  it  you.  Miss  Cheny?"  smiled 
the  old  man  at  the  anvil,  as  the  head  of 
the  small  waterproofed  figure  emerged  far 
enough  from  its  hood  to  become  recogniz- 
able.   <*  Got  caught,  did  n*t  yon  ?  " 

'«As  usual.  Uncle  Nat;  out  of  one  place 
I  belong  to,  and  not  able  to  reach  the 
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other/'  said  Cherry,  deepondently  inclined 
to  class  all  circumstances  under  one  head, 
and  give  them  a  general  labeL 

^  You  seem  to  fit  in  right  well  where  you 
are,"  said  the  old  man  with  a  kindly  glance 
at  the  pretty  flushed  face.  ^  We  mostly 
belong  where  we  happen  to  be,  I  take  it" 

«  No — oh  no  !  "  protested  Cheny  vigo- 
rously. <<  I'm  sure  we  do  not  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  nearly  all  the  trouble  and  unrest 
of  the  world  is  because  we  are  all  out  of  our 
own  right  places,  and  are  cramping  or 
Stretching  to  fit  somebody's  else.  I  believe 
it,  too." 

"  Think  we  are  all  shook  down  here  like 
the  pieces  of  a  dissected  map,  eh  ?  and  Prov- 
idence can't  put  us  together  straight  ?  That 's 
peculiar  now  I "  commented  Uncle  Nat  with 
an  odd  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  "  Well,  if  I  am 
in  some  other  man's  smithy  I  '11  try  and  turn 
out  good  honest  work  for  him  ;  and  I  hope 
he  won't  be  too  hard  with  my  tenants  if 
he 's  running  any  great  estate  of  mine.  May 
be  it 's  Miss  Fosilby  that's  in  my  shoes?  I 
might  sit  in  her  carriage  a  bit,  and  see 
whether  it  seems  naturaL  'Twas  left  here 
this  afternoon  to  have  a  wheel  fixed,  and  I 
s  'pose  they  have  n't  come  for  it  on  account 
of  the  rain.  We  don't  have  such  finery 
often." 

Cherry,  half  vexed  at  his  reception  of  her 
theory,  glanced  at  the  comer  toward  which 
he  nodded.  Unusual  fin&y  indeed,  with 
its  rich  velvet  and  silver  mountings,  was 
that  luxurious  carriage.  She  walked  over 
and  examined  it  more  closely ;  and  presently 
when  some  men  from  the  back  part  of  the 
shop  came  forward  to  talk  with  Uncle  Nat, 
she  entered  it — ^partly  to  be  secure  from  ob- 
servation and  undisturbed  in  her  thoughts, 
partly,  also,  with  a  half  acknowledged  de- 
sire to  see  if  it  would  *'seem  natural"  to 
her.  What  a  sense  of  wealth  and  comfort 
there  was  in  the  very  nestling  down  among 
the  cushions  I 

She  pillowed  her  head  on  the  velvet,  and 
looked  out  at  the  blackened  walls  of  the  old 
shop,  lit  up  by  the  fire  gleams  here  and 
there — ^the  glowing  furnace,  the  red-hot  iron, 
and  the  8X>ark8  flying  from  the  anvil  like 
spray  from  some  fountain  of  fire.  The 
place  looked  like  some  dark  cavern  in  that 


half  light;  and  the  two  or  three  figures, 
with  bare  brawny  arms  and  grimy  faces, 
grew  shadowy  and  weird  as  they  moved  to 
and  fro.  The  gray  daylight  must  be  fading 
fast,  but  she  could  not  go ;  the  rain  was  still 
falling  steadily,  and  even  while  she  wished 
for  its  cessation  its  sound  lulled  her  into 
pleasant  fancies. 

With  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  fiery  bed  of 
the  furnace  there  came  visions  of  f aiH)ff  vol- 
canoes, and  lakes  gleaming  in  lurid  light 
Then,  in  strange  contrast,  arose  snow-tipped 
peaks,  and  beautiful  cities  with  the  old- 
world  sunlight  upon  them.  The  hanmier- 
ing  of  the  sledges  grew  faint  and  low — so 
low  and  distant  that  she  could  hear  the  mu- 
sic from  grand  old  cathedral  organs.  After 
that  she  became  a  very  Wandering  Jew, 
traveling  across  dreary  deserts,  and  through 
valleys  like  the  garden  of  Eden ;  over  con- 
tinents and  oceans,  on,  and  still  on  for  life- 
times. The  fairest  scenes  grew  old,  and 
her  eager  feet  weary,  but  they  had  no  power 
to  pause.  At  last  prison  walls  shut  her  in, 
and  stayed  her  wanderings  for  a  little.  It 
would  be  but  a  little  time  she  knew ;  they 
would  begin  again  with  her  release,  and 
even  now  the  bolts  and  bars  were  sliding 
back. 

With  the  sound  of  opening  doors  Cherry 
started  up  and  looked  «round  her— or  tried 
to  look,  for  she  was  in  darkness.  She  felt 
cautiously  for  the  stone  walls  of  her  cell, 
and  touched  only  velvet  Slowly  she  com- 
prehended. She  was  still  in  Miss  Fosilby 's 
carriage ;  she  must  have  fallen  asleep  there. 
No  one  had  known  it,  and  they  had  gone 
away  and  left  her  locked  in  the  Uacksmith's 
shop  for  the  night  How  late  was  it?  It 
had  seemed  a  long  time  in  her  dreaming. 
But  had  it  been  all  a  dream?  for  there 
came  again  the  sound  of  an  opening  door. 

Could  any  one  be  coming  for  her  ?  Uncle 
Nat  had  surely  not  known  where  she  was,  or 
he  would  not  have  left  her;  and  Aunt  Bar- 
bara would  think  of  her  as  having  sought 
shelter  from  the  rain  in  the  house  of  some 
friend.  But  the  sound  of  footsteps  near  the 
door  was  unmistakable,  and  she  heard  voices 
in  whispered  consultation.  Then  the  steps 
drew  cautiously  nearer,  and  paused  beside 
the  carriage. 
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<*  This  is  it,"  af&nned  an  unfamiliftr  voice. 

**  Make  sure/'  was  answered  in  a  low 
tone. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  then  a  match 
was  struck,  flamed  up  for  an  instant,  and 
was  quickly  extinguished.  By  its  brief 
light  Cherry  caught  only  a  glimpse  of  sev- 
eral heads;  she  discovered  no  one  clearly. 
But  the  strangers  were  apparently  satisfied 
that  they  had  found  the  object  of  their 
search.  There  was  a  muttered  <'  All  right," 
and  the  carriage  was  slowly  turned  around. 

<<  Steady  now  I  make  no  noise  1"  was  whis- 
pered wamingly,  and  the  carriage  was  drawn 
carefully  forward,  out  of  the  shop  and  into 
the  road. 

Another  momentary  pause  occurred,  as  if 
some  of  the  party  had  gone  back  to  close  the 
door.  Cherry,  still  crouched  low  on  the  seat, 
discovered  that  the  rain  had  ceased,  and 
through  the  window  caught  a  gleam  of 
stars.  She  feared  to  raise  her  head  for  any 
farther  observations  lest  she  should  be  dis- 
covered, as,  frightened  and  bewildered,  she 
tried  to  comprehend  her  situation.  It  was 
a  particularly  unpleasant  one.  The  carriage 
had  evidently  been  stolen,  and  she  was  be- 
ing borne  away  in  it,  she  knew  not  whither 
or  by  whom.  These  persons,  aware  of  its 
unwonted  presence  in  Uncle  Nat's  shop,  and 
coveting  its  silver  trappings,  perhaps,  had 
seized  the  opportunity  to  steal  it,  never 
dreaming  that  it  had  an  occupant.  If  they 
should  find  her  there-— 

Cherry  shuddered  as  she  thought  of  it 
Those  who  could  commit  such  a  crime  would 
scarcely  hesitate  to  conceal  it  at  the  cost  of 
one  frail  life  wholly  at  their  mercy.  How 
utterly  in  their  power  she  was,  she  realized 
more  fully  as  the  carriage  rolled  on  again — 
Miss  Fosilby's  luxurious  carriage,  but  it 
could  scarcely  have  seemed  more  terrible 
had  it  been  a  hangman's  cart  bearing  her  to 
certain  execution.  She  leaned  forward  with 
a  thought  of  calling  for  help,  but  who  would 
hear  her  except  those  whom  she  most 
dreaded?  Then  came  a  wild  impulse  to 
spring  from  the  moving  vehicle  and  attempt 
to  escape ;  but  that  also  was  abandoned  as 
futile,  and  she  sank  back  to  await  the  issue 
in  trembling  suspense. 

It  might  be  miles  before  they  reached 


their  destination,  but,  if  nothing  betrayed 
her  presence  before,  daylight  mnst  surely 
reveal  it.  How  many  hours  would  there  be 
first?  Oh  if  they  only  knew!— Aunt  Bar- 
bara, Uncle  Nat,  or  John — ^poor  John  I  How 
he  would  wonder  and  search.  Would  he 
ever  know  ?  she  wondered.  She  half  forgot 
herself  in  a  strange  pity  for  him.  That 
<' little  home"  she  had  spoken  of  only  last 
night  could  never  be  now.  And  she  could 
have  made  it  such  a  bright  little  nook.  Life 
was  very  sweet— even  the  old  homely  work 
and  ways  that  she  viewed  so  scornfully  that 
day ;  and  if  hers  were  to  end  now — so  fear- 
fully— ^the  gilt  and  glamour  it  had  missed 
mattered  little,  but  the  truth  and  love  it 
might  have  held  were  priceless. 

It  seemed  an  interminable  time  that 
passed  in  that  strange  journeying,  before 
there  came  another  halt,  and  a  slight  sound 
as  of  taking  down  bars  and  unfastening  a 
gate.  Then,  by  the  uneven  motion,  she 
could  tell  that  the  wheels  had  passed  from 
the  beaten  road  on  to  rougher  ground ;  and 
at  last  they  stood  still.  It  had  come  now, 
the  supreme  moment  There  was  a  breath 
of  prayer,  a  wild  longing  to  look  into  John's 
eyes  once  more,  and  then  she  collected  all 
forces  of  mind  and  body  to  do  or  bear  as 
she  might 

Again  she  heard  a  whispered  colloquy,  a 
low  triumphant  laugh,  and  then  all  noise 
died  away.  Tfte  carriage  door  remained 
closed,  but  a  dim  light  shone  upon  her,  and 
she  saw  that  she  was  opposite  the  window 
of  a  house  —  a  curtained  window,  across 
which  shadows  flitted  as  of  persons  moring 
within.  A  sudden  hope  arose  in  Cherry's 
heart.  It  was  possible  that  her  captors  had 
all  entered  the  house,  and  there  might  be  a 
chance  for  escape.  She  could  scarcely  in- 
crease her  peril  by  the  attempt,  and  hur- 
riedly but  silently  she  sprang  to  the  ground. 
No  one  was  near  her,  and  she  flew  with  such 
speed  as  only  desperation  could  lend  back 
in  the  direction  from  which  she  fancied  she 
had  come.  As  she  reached  the  gateway  and 
passed  out  upon  the  road  another  figure 
unexpectedly  confronted  her,  and  she  drew 
back  in  breathless  terror. 

<*  Helloa  I "  exclaimed  a  startled  but 
cheery  voice. 
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With  that  word  she  threw  herself  into 
his  arms. 

"Oh  JohnI  Johnl- 

"Why  Cherry  I  did  I  frighten  you  so? 
I  was  only  walking  up  street  in  a  woful 
hurry,  with  no  thought  of  meeting  any- 
body, least  of  all  you,  until  I  nearly  ran 
over  you.  Have  you  been  spending  the 
evening  with  Mrs.  Murray  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Murray  ?  "  Cherry  looked  back  at 
the  house  she  had  left,  and  its  outlines 
slowly  grew  familiar.  It  certainly  was  the 
parsonage.  "  Oh  I  don't  know  I  I  thought 
it  must  be  some  dreadful  place.  I  've  been 
stolen  and — not  quite  murdered  1 "  she  cried 
hysterically.  And  John,  listening  to  her 
story,  grew  as  bewildered  as  she. 

"  I  should.haye  thought  no  one  would  be 
BO  insane  as  to  steal  that  carriage  with  a 
hbpe  of  selling  it ;  and  to  select  Rev.  Mr. 
Murray's  as  a  place  to  bestow  their  booty^" 

He  paused,  then  laughed  as  a  sudden 
light  burst  upon  him.  "Cherry,  it's  All- 
Halloween!" 

All-Halloween  t  And  the  Tillage  boys 
always  celebrated  the  occasion  by  stealing 
gates,  carrying  off  signs,  and  working  all 
manner  of  mischief.  Cheny  understood  it 
all  at  once.  They  had  doubtless  considered 
it  a  magnificent  joke  to  leave  Miss  Fosilby's 
carriage  in  the  minister's  yard. 

"And  it  is  n't  nearly  morning,  John  ?'* 

"  It  is  only  nine  o'clock ;  I  was  just  going 
home  from  the  office." 

"OhI "  said  Cherry  with  a  long  breath, 
and  a  tone  that  said  unutterable  things. 


"Cherry,"  said  John  as  they  paused  at 
Aunt  Barbara's  gate,  "  this  is  the  night  to 
try  fortunes,  you  know,  with  hot  lead  or — " 

"  Ugh  t  I  thought  I  was  about  to  try  mine 
with  cold  steel,"  interposed  Cherry  shudder- 
ing. 

"  But,  Cherry—" 

"Yes,  I  know.  It  came  out  all  right, 
John — formed  the  initials  J.  A.  as  plainly 
as  possible,"  she  added  shyly. 

John  informed  Uncle  Nat  of  the  where- 
abouts of  the  missing  carriage  ;  and  the 
next  day  Miss  Fosilby  called  upon  Cherry 
in  that  same  resplendent  equipage. 

"  The  blacksmith  informed  me  that  you 
first  learned  where  my  stolen  property  had 
been  bestowed ;  I  did  not  quite  understand 
how,  but  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,"  she 
said  gracioosly.  "And  about  that  other 
matter  we  talked  of  one  day— I  have  quite 
decided  that  I  should  like  you  for  a  com- 
panion." 

"Thank  yoo,"  said  Cherry  demurely, 
"but  I  have  accepted  that  situation  with 
another  person,  ma'am." 

Miss  Fosilby's  uplifted  eyebrows  seemed 
to  ask  who  else  in  the  sphere  of  Cherry's 
knowledge  could  offer  such  a  position,  but 
her  lips  were  too  polite  to  put  the  question. 

"  Well,"  said  Aunt  Barbara  as  the  car- 
riage rolled  away,  "  I  guess  we  'd  better 
build  a  fire  in  the  back  yard,  and  make 
soap  to-morrow.  Plenty  of  soft  soap  is  a 
good  thing  for  a  young  housekeeper  to  be- 
gin with."  Kate  W.  Hamilton. 


DISCUSSION    AND   SUGGESTION. 


THE  THREE  R'S  AND  THE  'OLOQIES. 

^E  have  had  a  repablic  for  over  a  hundred 
years,  bat  we  do  not  seem  to  have  settled, 
yet,  Just  what  the  republic  is  for.  It  is 
not  every  citizen  who  prides  himself  on 
his  general  information  who  could  be 
depended  on  for  a  ready  answer  to  the  simple 
question,  **  How  much  shall  the  State  do  for  its 
citizens  ?  "  Most  of  us  agree  that  it  is  not  its 
province  to  say  our  prayers,  choose  our  wives, 
cut  our  clothes,  or  regulate  our  diet,  for  us. 


Paternal  governments  have  done  such  things  for 
their  peoples,  but  the  notion  prevails  among  us 
that  the  individual  is  better  off  for  managing 
such  matters  for  himself.  Parents  must  needs 
look  after  the  wants  and  ways  of  little  children  ; 
but  the  time  comes  when  the  child  in  the  family, 
and  the  citizen  in  the  State,  must  be  thrown  on 
his  own  resources  and  energies  if  the  most  is 
made  of  him.  The  mother  mustn't  coddle  her 
boy,  the  father  must  n't  control  him,  always,  un- 
less they  wish  to  make  a  milksop  of  him.  * 
Certain  police  duties  are  conspicuous  in  the 
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province  of  the  State.  Some  people  an  disposed 
to  believe  that  they  are  about  all  that  oof^ht  to 
be  conspicuons  there.  The  State  proyides  laws, 
sheriffB,  courts,  jails  for  the  protection  of  its  cit- 
izens in  their  life,  property  and  personal  rig^hts. 
It  digs  sewers,  vaccinates  children,  inspects  steam 
boilers,  coins  money  for  the  same  reason.  It 
carries  the  mails  for  a  different  and  a  leas  sui&- 
cient  reason^for  a  reason  that  may  possibly 
disappear  altogether  by-and-by.  Why  it  should 
forward  letters  and  not  telegrams,  why  it  should 
transport  small  parcels  in  the  mail  bags  and  not 
carry  merchandise  in  the  freight  trains,  is  not 
transparently  obvious.  Indeed,  whatever  the 
State  takes  a  hand  in,  the  farther  It  gets  from 
this  simple  duty  of  protecting  its  citlxens  at 
thoee  points  where  their  rights  are  endangered, 
the  harder  it  is  to  justify  its  interference— 
whether  it  be  a  matter  of  carrying  on  of  traffic, 
furnishing  amusement,  regulating  religious  ob- 
servance or  providing  education. 

How  far  the  State  should  go  in  furnishing  ed- 
ucational facilities  is  one  of  the  vital  questions 
concerning  its  province,  and  is  as  yet  one  of  the 
open  ones.  No  unprejudiced  man  who  has  had 
the  benefits  of  the  three  R*s"  himself  can  doubt 
that  the  fathers  were  right  in  making  the  com- 
mon school  one  of  the  corner-stones  of  the  re- 
public. Illiteracy  endangers  all  private  and 
public  interests  more  than  small-pox  or  lack  of 
sewerage  does.  The  man  who  cannot  read  is 
not  a  safe  man  for  the  management  of  public 
affairs.  Ignorance  in  a  republic  is  the  child 
playing  with  matches  among  the  shavings,  the 
blind  man  driving  the  stage  on  a  mountain  road. 
The  man  who  has  had  a  common  school  educap> 
tion  is  by  virtue  of  it  better  fitted  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  citizenship.  Society  is  the  safer 
that  he  can  read.  To  sustain  the  conunon  school 
and  to  secure  attendance  in  it  is  therefore  evi- 
dently and  emphatically  in  the  province  of  the 
State. 

But  the  line  of  reasoning  does  not  apply  to 
higher  education.  The  argument  in  favor  of 
high  schools  and  universities  supported  by  the 
State  must  rest  on  different  grounds  if  it  is  to 
stand.  The  real  fact  is— and  it  is  a  very  import- 
ant fact  in  its  bearings— that  while,  as  a  rule,  a 
man  is  a  better  citizen  for  having  a  common 
school  education,  there  is  no  certainty  at  all 
that  he  will  be  a  better  one  for  a  higher  educa- 
tion. It  may  only  make  him  a  wilier  rascal 
and  a  more  dangerous  demagogue.  There  is  no  as- 
surance that  the  girl  who  goes  through  the  high 
school  or  tbs  boy  who  takes  the  university  course 
will  Uve  a  more  useful  life  for  it.  Learning,  in 
its  larger  reach,  is  a  blessing  to  society  only 
as  conscience  and  character  put  it  to  good  uses. 
The  great  peril  of  our  country  is  not  that  it  has 
*  in  any  section  so  many  unlearned  men,  as  that 
it  has  in  every  section  so  many  unprincipled  men. 


Thoughtful  dtiaens  view  with  alarm  the  increas- 
ing percentage  of  divorces  among  married  people. 
But  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  percentage 
is  generally  the  largest  in  those  communities 
that  are  beet  educated.  The  real  value,  to  so- 
ciety at  large,  of  that  intellectual  training  which 
the  high  school  and  the  university  have  given  is 
determined  by  the  moral,  or  immoral,  influenees 
which  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  it  and  given 
shape  to  character.  The  moral  atmosphere  of 
the  school  in  which  a  young  person  gets  an  edu- 
cation is  of  supreme  importance.  In  the  right 
choice  of  a  college  for  your  boy  or  girl  it  counts 
for  much  more  than  any  wealth  of  apparatus  or 
intellectual  attainments  of  teachers.  And  In  the 
nature  of  the  ease  we  cannot  expect  that  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  a  state  institution  will  be 
as  tonic  as  that  of  the  distinctively  Christian 
academy  or  college.  It  cannot,  and  it  would  not 
if  it  could,  look  so  carefully  to  the  spirit  and 
life  of  those  whom  it  sets  to  do  its  work.  And  so 
far  as  it  elbows  these  other  schools  out  of  their 
old  field  it  gives  all  C^uistian  citizens  cause  for 
uneasiness. 

But  if  the  dty  high  school  and  the  state  uni- 
versity answered  every  purpose  of  wholesome 
influence  in  the  training  they  gave,  there  would 
still  be  the  question  of  the  justice  of  taxing  the 
many  to  furnish  privileges  for  the  few.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  common  school  returns  an 
equivalent  benefit  to  every  man  who  pays  taxes 
for  its  support,  even  though  he  has  no  children 
to  send  to  it.  Can  the  same  be  said  for  the  higher 
schools  ?  Moreover  it  would  seem  as  though,  if 
we  are  on  the  right  road  now,  we  ought  to  travel 
it  a  great  deal  farther.  Why  the  State  should 
furnish  to  a  few  the  opportunity  for  leaning  how 
to  paint  pictures,  plead  law,  fill  teeth  or  teach 
chemistry  for  a  living,  and  not  beat  a  proportion- 
ate expense  to  train  the  many  to  shoe  horses, 
make  tin-ware,  fit  dresses,  sell  groceries  or  keep 
hou4e  for  a  livlng^to  fit  all  men  and  women  for 
their  employments— is  not  fully  ai^Mirent. 

It  is  not  in  point  to  bring  up  the  advantages 
which  these  higher  schools  offer  to  the  bright 
boys  and  girls,  in  humble  homes,  who  might  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  obtain  an  education.  This 
is  not  a  question  whether  such  facilities  should 
be  furnished,  but  whether  the  State  should  fur- 
nish them.  Even  before  the  era  of  public  high 
schools  it  was  rare  that  the  self-reliant  New  Eng- 
land boy  whose  heart  #as  set  on  an  academical 
education  found  it  hopelessly  beyond  his  reach. 
And  it  is  not  quite  satisfactory  to  be  told  that 
society  is  benefited  so  much  by  all  progress  made 
in  philosophy  and  science  that  it  can  well  afford, 
at  the  public  expense,  to  nurse  universities  and 
put  learned  professors  at  leisure  to  prosecute 
their  investigations  and  make  their  discoveries. 
Until  we  think  it  best  to  do  a  little  more  hi  the 
way  of  public  pensions  for  those  who  have  made 
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the  world  their  debtors  by  labors  prosecuted  in 
these  directions  at  their  own  expense,  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  pension  others  becaose  of 
the  possibility  that  they  may  yet  do  something 
for  ns.  To  show  that  an  institution  is  of  fcreat 
seryice  to  the  public  does  not  show  that  the  State 
should  support  it.  Beligion  gets  along  quite  as 
well  in  our  country  without  the  endowments  and 
supervision  of  the  State  as  it  does  in  those  coun- 
tries where  it  has  such  patronage.  Learning  in 
the  long  mn  would  seem  likely  to  make  just  as 
good  progress  without  trying  to  travel  on  such 
crutches.  No  institution  supported  by  the  State 
has  done  or  is  likely  to  do  better  work,  even  in 
any  special  field  of  study,  than  is  done  by  the 
colleges  that  have  been  built  up  without  its  help. 

Moreover,  the  individual  citizen  needs  to  feel 
the  responsibility  and  to  share  of  his  own  free  will 
in  carrying  the  burden  of  Christian  education 
for  the  commonwealth.  It  is  not  good  for  him  to 
have  the  legislator  and  the  tax  collector  take  the 
matter  out  of  his  hands.  The  academies,  the 
hospitals,  the  colleges,  the  mission  enterprises 
that  call  on  him  for  support  are  often  the  life 
preservers  which,  in  this  money-making  age, 
keep  him  from  being  overwhelmed  in  the  sea  of 
worldliness  and  selfishness. 

Theee  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  thinking  that 
perhaps  in  matters  of  public  education  we  have 
been  drifting  in  the  wrong  direction.  So  far  we 
have  certainly  drifted  along  without  giving  the 
matter  much  thought.  It  can  do  us  no  harm  to 
begin  to  take  more  careful  reckonings. 


THE  LATE  CONFEBENCE  OF  CHABITIES 

AND  CORRECTION. 
Thb  recent  session  of  the  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  held  in  Cleveland  during  the 
closing  days  of  June,  aifords  an  opportunity  to 
glance  over  the  general  field  of  benevolent,  re- 
formatory and  penal  work.  General  Brinkerhoff , 
the  president  of  the  Conference,  in  his  opening 
address  gave  an  interesting  summary  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  dependent,  delinquent  and  defective 
classes  by  the  various  states;  from  which  we 
gather  that  in  the  great  majority  of  states  the 
poor  are  kept  in  poor-houses  on  the  so-called 
"  county  plan,"  the  criminals  in  jails  and  peni- 
tentiaries, and  the  insane  add  feeble-minded  in 
asylums  when  curable,  and,  when  incurable,  in 
poor-houses.  In  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases 
there  are  work-houses  where  criminals  convicted 
of  minor  offenses  must  work  out  their  fines. 
(There  is,  by  the  way,  a  very  good  work-house 
in  Cleveland  itself.)  Most  of  the  Eastern,  Mid- 
dle and  Western  States  have  state  schools  or  re- 
formatories whose  object  is  the  care  or  correcticm 
of  homeless  children  and  young  offenders  against 
the  law.    This  branch  of  benevolent  work  i 


almost  unknown  in  the  South.  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Pennsylvania  seem  to  have  spent 
most  care  and  thought  as  well  as  money  upon  their 
unfortunate  and  dangerous  classes.  They  are 
however  closely  followed  by  several  of  the  West- 
em  States,  notably  Ohio,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 
The  Southern  States  make  a  deplorable  showing. 
Their  poor-houses  are  miserably  built  and  kept, 
and  according  to  the  southern  delegates  to  the 
Conference  even  stronger  language  is  needed  to 
describe  the  jails  and  prisons.  Judge  Stanton's 
account  of  the  Kentucky  jails,  for  instance,  re- 
minded the  hearer  of  medieval  dungeons.  The 
penitentiaries  are  managed  upon  the  lease  sys- 
tem, the  convicts'  labor  being  sold  to  contractors 
who  work  gangs  of  criminals,  in  chains,  upon  the 
railroads  or  in  the  turpentine  woods.  Tb»  con- 
tractors are  practically  irrespoufdble  for  their 
treatment  of  these  gangs;  and  what  it  is  may  be 
inferred  from  the  single  fact  that  in  one  state 
(Georgia)  out  of  3,283  convicts  received  since 
1866,  961  have  escaped  by  flight  or  by  death. 
Most  of  the  Southern  States  have  insane  asylums, 
how  well  or  ill-conducted  does  not  appear.  This 
state  of  things  in  the  South,  however  much  to  be 
regretted,  is  almost  inevitable  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  with  the  improvement  in  material 
prosperity  there  has  come  a  livelier  interest  in  the 
state  charitable  and  penal  institutions,  an  inters 
est  to  which  the  presence  of  the  southern  delegates 
at  the  Conference  bore  testimony  and  which  in 
Kentucky  and  Texas  has  already  had  practical 
results. 

The  largest  space  both  in  the  pi^iers  and  in  the 
attention  of  the  (Conference  was  given,  this  year, 
to  the  subject  of  insanity.  The  evidence  before 
the  Conference  shows— after  making  all  possible 
deductions  on  account  of  the  more  accurate  re- 
ports and  the  double  reporting  of  old  cases  re- 
admitted to  the  asylums— a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  chronic  insane.  This  in- 
crease comes  mainly  from  the  poorer  classes.  Its 
causes  were  not  discussed  in  the  present  Confer^ 
ence,  but  any  one  familiar  with  free  insane  bospi- 
tals,  infirmaries,  and  poor-houses  knows  that  its 
most  prolific  causes  ate,  in  plain  words,  liquor 
and  vice. 

The  Conference,  as  said,  busied  itself  wholly 
with  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  If  we  may 
believe  the  workers  assembled  at  Cleveland,  our 
present  treatment  of  the  insane  is  not  remarkable 
either  for  wisdom  or  humanity.  All  the  papers 
read  (which  were  many  and  able,  indndidg  some 
by  such  alienists  as  Dr.  Seguin  and  Dr.  Beard 
and  such  superintendents  of  insane  asylums  as  Dr. 
Bancroft,  Dr.  Rogers,  Dr.  Gundry  and  Dr.  SHaw) 
agree  substantially  upon  two  points;  namely, 
first,  that  our  accommodation  for  the  curable 
insane  is  at  once  inadequate  and  extravagant, 
while  that  for  the  chronic  insane  is  cruelly  mea- 
ger,  leaving  a  laige  proportion  of  these   un- 
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happy  beings  to  "  be  crowded  into  poor-houses 
and  Jails;"  and,  ieoondly,  that  the  American 
standard  of  cnratire  treatment  of  the  insane  is 
lower  than  that  of  Europe.  There  are  vastly 
more  mechanical  restraints  and  more  drugs  used 
in  America  with  the  insane  than  in  England  or 
on  the  continent.  Mr.  Wines  (whose  opportuni- 
ties for  obseryation  will  not  be  questioned)  stated 
that  the  greatest  difference  between  the  Ameri- 
can  and  European  systems  was  the  stress  laid  by 
the  latter  system  upon  occupation.  '*In  Eng- 
land/' said  Mr.  Wines,  "  they  do  away  with 
mechanical  restraints  and  depend  upon  labor." 

The  Americans  supply  the  soothing  influences 
of  labor  with  those  which  flow  from  handcuffsi 
straight  jackets,  Utica  cribs  and  digitalis.  Un- 
doubtedly the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  introduc- 
ing systematic  occupation  as  a  curative  agent 
into  insane  asylums  are  great;  but  the  reports  of 
Mr.  Ogden  of  the  Willard  Asylum  and  Dr.  Nolan 
of  the  asylum  at  Toledo  show  that,  at  least  with 
the  large  class  of  the  incurably  insane,  they  may 
be  overcome.  These  gentlemen  report  as  large 
a  proportion  of  their  mcurable  patients  cured  as 
other  asylums  report  of  the  curable  cases.  The 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Conference  upon  the 
subject,  recommend  the  general  introduction  of 
labor  into  insane  hospitals  and  asylums,  greater 
economy  in  the  construction  of  such  hospitals  and 
asylums,  the  separation  of  the  recent  and  the 
chronic  insane,  the  removal  of  every  insane  per- 
son from  **  any  place  where  he  cannot  have  medi- 
cal supervision  and  personal  attention,"  and  the 
formation  of  '*  consulting  medical  boards." 

The  subject  of  pauperism  was  discussed  at  some 
length  in  the  Conference.  There  appears  to  have 
been  very  little  change  during  the  year  in  the 
public  administration  of  relief  of  the  poor.  Pri- 
vate benevolence  has  done  its  best  work  in  the 
way  Qf  Associated  Charities.  Mr.  McCulloch  of 
Indianapolis  in  a  strong  and  lucid  paper  explained 
the  practical  workings  of  the  new  method,  with 
which  our  readers  are  doubtless  already  ac- 
quainted. Some  rather  startling  revelations  of 
the  extent  and  systematic  organization  of  pro- 
fessional paupers  were  given  in  the  paper  and 
the  ensuing  debate;  and  Mrs.  Leonard's  remark, 
based  on  her  own  long  observation,  that  it  was 
far  easier  to  suppress  mendicancy  than  to  dis- 
cover and  relieve  real  cases  of  distress  among  the 
worthy  poor,  is  a  melancholy  comment  upon  our 
whole  system  of  charity.  It  has  indeed  come  to 
this,  that  while  we  spend  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  every  year,  to  relieve  the  distresses  of 
the  worthy  poor,  the  worthy  poor  are  the  only 
ones  who  are  not  relieved.  The  idle,  the  improvi- 
dent, and  the  vicious  thrive  and  multiply  on  the 
money  so  lavishly  supplied;  and  our  benevolence 
has  propagated  the  misery  which  it  has  tried  to 
destroy.  Partly,  this  has  been  owing  to  the  gross 
blunders  In  our  charitable  mechanism.    The  man- 


agers of  our  charities  had  no  means  of  getting 
any  trustworthy  information  with  regard  to  their 
beneficiaries.  Unless  by  accident,  they  never 
knew  whether  these  had  received  or  were  receiv- 
ing aid  from  other  sources.  The  new  system  with 
its  registers  and  its  corps  of  trained  InvestigatorB 
is  excellently  adapted  to  detect  frttud;  yet  we 
fear  that  such  detection  will  only  shift  the  burden 
from  individual  shoulders  to  the  broad  back  of 
the  state.  A  work-house  system  which  shall  ex- 
act work  for  bread  seems  demanded  to  supple- 
ment private  effort,  if  we  are  to  deal  effectually 
with  the  professional  pauper. 

In  penal  and  reformatory  work  the  most  en- 
couraging features  are  the  success  of  the  system 
of  indeterminate  sentences  as  exemplified  in 
Massachusetts  with  minor  and  juvenile  offend- 
ers, and  in  New  York  at  the  Elmira  Reformatory 
Prison.  Work-houses  for  the  class  of  minor  crimi- 
nals seem  to  have  worked  well.  A  good  example 
was  at  hand  for  the  Conference  to  examine  in  the 
Cleveland  work-house  which  is  self-supporting. 
The  city  of  Cleveland  makes  its  dangerous  classes 
pay  for  their  own  excesses.  A  painful  picture  of 
the  general  condition  of  our  jails  was  given  in  the 
Conference.  Taken  as  a  whole  our  jail  system 
is  a  vast  official  engine  of  contamination.  Young 
and  old,  the  innocent  boy  witness  and  the  hard- 
ened vagrant  or  the  wretched  woman  who  makes 
men  her  prey,  pass  their  days  together;  there  Ib 
no  attempt  at  classification  of  the  prisoners,  some- 
times no  privacy  possible,  not  rarely  no  decent 
separation  of  the  sexes.  It  is,  however,  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  there  is  <me  model  jail— and  that 
it  is  in  Boston! 

The  case  of  vagrant,  neglected  and  vicious  chil- 
dren does  not  (as  far  as  one  may  judge  from  the 
papers  and  debates)  seem  materially  bettered  over 
last  year's  condition— save  in  one  respect.  It  Is 
possible  that  Massachusetts'  plan  of  placing  chil- 
dren in  homes  and  insuring  their  welfare  by  visi- 
tation is  the  real  solution  of  the  problem  how  to 
save  the  largest  possible  number  of  the  children 
of  the  state. 

Looking  at  the  work  as  a  whole,  one  obstacle 
seemed  to  Arike  the  Conference  as  most  promi- 
nent; and  we  hazard  the  opinion  that  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety  practical  workers  in  the  same 
field  will  agree  with  the  Conference.  We  mean 
the  influence  of  our  political  methods  upon  benevo- 
lent, reformatory  and  penal  work.  The  "  spoils 
system  "  has  tainted  even  our  benevolent  admin- 
istration; and  given  us  political  henchmen  for 
jailers  and  overseers  of  the  poor.  It  would  seem 
to  go  without  saying  that  the  men  intrusted  with 
the  most  difficult  and  delicate  office  of  caring  for 
the  poor  and  for  criminals  should  be  trained  men, 
men  of  enlightenment  and  exx>erience,  above  all, 
men  of  irreproachable  moral  character.  Can  any 
one  apply  such  a  description,  say  to  our  jailers 
as  a  class  ?rithont  a  little  sense  of  humor  ? 
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